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REPORT 


OF  THE 


GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Executive  Office, 
Santa  Fe^  N.  Mex,^  September'  15^  1903. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with ray  annual  report  on  the  present  status,  as  well  as  the  progress 
and  development,  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  report  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

Part  I,  reviewing  briefly  general  conditions  and  events  since  the  last 
annual  report  ana  presentmg  specifically  the  status  of  each  county, 
city,  and  town. 

Part  II  consists  of  articles  on  special  features  of  the  industrial  devel- 
opjment  and  growth  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  chapters  on  population, 
railroads,  agriculture,  irrigation,  mining,  stock  raising,  geology  of  the 
Territory,  the  cliflf  dwellings,  etc. 

Part  fll  includes  the  reports  or  abstracts  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  United  States  officials  in  the  Territory. 

Part  IV  is  dev^oted  to  the  reports  of  the  Territorial  officials  and  the 
boards  of  public  institutions,  administrative,  educational,  and  chari- 
table, as  well  as  financial. 

In  conclusion  there  is  a  concise  r^sum^  of  the  facts  and  figures  pre- 
sented by  these  reports.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  many  of  the 
reports  given  at  length  in  former  years  are  treated  more  concisely,  and 
care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  matter  so  as  to  keep 
the  report  from  being  unnecessarily  bulky. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Ooveimor  ofNefw  Mexico, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.^  D,  C. 

6819--03 1  1 


PART    I. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1903,  was  one  of  quiet 
growth  and  general  prosperity  for  New  Mexico.  The  building  of  rail- 
roads continued  with  unabated  vigor  and  capital  not  only  sought  but 
made  extensive  investments.  Good  crops,  a  heavy  wool  clip,  an  auspi- 
cious winter  for  herds  and  flocks,  continued  activity  in  mining,  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  the  development  of  new  coal  mines, 
and  a  share  of  the  general  prosperity  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  countr}'^  at  large,  and  is  still  prevailing,  have  contributed  to  the 
good  times  and  the  feeling  of  contentment  that  exists  in  New  Mexico 
at  the  present  writing.  Tne  consciousness  that  New  Mexico  is  growing 
in  wealth  and  population,  that  its  resources  are  permanent,  are  giving 
stability  and  are  encouraging  enterprise  in  every  direction.  The 
finances  of  the  Territory  are  m  excellent  condition «  and  so  are  those 
of  the  counties  and  cities,  with  a  few  exceptions  caused  by  loose  methods 
many  years  ago  and  the  results  of  which  methods  the  counties  affected 
are  making  every  eflFort  to  overcome.  The  Territory,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  counties,  is  reducing  its  indebtedness,  while  several  counties  are 
refunding  their  indebtedness  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  New  Mexico  shows  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  the  more  significant,  as  the  average 
assessment  rate  prevailing  throughout  the  Territory  is  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  real  value,  and  the  actual  increase  of  taxable  valuation, 
owing  to*  the  elimination  of  double  assessments  reported  in  former 
years,  is  almost  $3,000,000.  Tax  collections  for  the  past  six  months  by 
the  Territory  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year 
by  about  $50,000. 

The  Territory  has  been  spared  great  calamities  by  storm,  flood,  or 
other  agencies,  excepting  in  a  few  restricted  areas,  the  greatest  dis- 
aster of  the  past  year  having  been  a  freshet  in  the  Mimbres  Valley, 
which  devastated  a  fertile  agricultural  section  and  swept  away  tne 
crops  that  had  been  garnered.  Aid  was  quickly  extended  and  all 
suffering  was  speedily  and  generously  relieved. 

This  spring  high  water  in  the  Rio  (jrande  Valley  caused  some  dam- 
age to  growing  crops  but  no  lives  were  lost.  It  is  certain  that  the 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs  would  turn  these  perennial  floods 
into  agents  of  extensive  usefulness  instead  of  being  the  means  of  loss 
and  destruction.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
reservoii's  is  so  great  and  the  financial  returns  would  probably  be  so 
slow,  although  certain,  that  private  investors,  excepting  unaer  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  are  loath  to  take  hold  of  the  stomge  reser- 
voir and  irrigation  propositions,  which  are  offered  in  every  river 
valley  of  the  Territory,  and  whicn  would  add  to  the  reclaimed  area  of 
New  Mexico  many  thousand  acres.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  in  this  Territory  that  the  National  Government  has  at  last 
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embarked  upon  a  policy  that  will  ultimately  vastly  enlarge  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  the  arid  West. 

The  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to  New  Mexico  early  in  May  this 
year,  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  a  matter  of  great  priae  and 
gratification  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  At  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 
querque where  the  Presidential  party  made  stops  of  several  hours, 
elaborate  preparations  were  maae  for  the  reception,  and  the  warm 
enthusiasm  With  which  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  was  greeted 
as  well  as  the  memorable  words  he  spoke  at  both  places,  have  made 
the  occasion  historic  and  a  pleasant  memory  to  everyone  of  the  many 
thousands  who  greeted  the  President  in  those  two  cities. 

The  legislature  which  met  in  January,  in  sixty  days'  session,  in  the 
main  passed  wise,  beneficent,  and  progressive  legislation  affecting  the 
public  schools,  the  building  of  gooa  roads,  the  maintenance  or  the 
Territory's  penal,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions,  the  regula- 
tion of  water  and  irrigation  rights,  and  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
trial enterprises.  It  created  the  office  of  traveling  auditor  and  bank 
examiner,  and  of  Territorial  game  warden,  provided  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  the  Territory's  excellent  school  laws,  created 
the  new  counties  of  Roosevelt,  Quay,  Sandoval,  and  Torrance,  the 
latter  to  be  established  on  January  1, 1905;  changed  the  boundaries  of 
Guadalupe  County  and  its  name  to  Leonard  Wood  Countv;  took  one 
precinct  from  Santa  Fe  County  and  added  it  to  Rio  Arriba  County; 
and  added  a  small  portion  of  southwestern  Socorro  County  to  Otero 
County.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind 
at  Alamogorao,  of  a  miners'  hospital  at  Raton,  a  reform  school  at  El 
Rito,  and  an  orphans'  home  at  Belen;  it  appropriated  $30,000  for  a 
New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
next  year,  and  provided  the  means  for  the  completion  of  the  fine  new 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
park  that  surrounds  the  capitol.  Emphatic  resolutions  m  favor  of 
statehood  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Western  States  and  to  Con- 
gress were*  adopted,  as  well  as  resolutions  commending  and  indorsing 
the  Territorial  administration.  In  all,  122  measures  became  laws  and 
25  memorials  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

STATEHOOD  FOR  NEW  MEXICO. 

This  is  a  subject  of  paramount  interest  to  the  people  of  this  Territory 
now,  as  it  has  been  tor  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  time  efforts 
have  been  made  at  almost  every  Congress  for  our  admission  as  a  State. 

In  m^''  previous  reports  I  have  urged  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act 
and  have  shown  what  steps  had  been  taken  heretofore  by  our  people  to 
that  end,  and  the  result  of  the  constitutional  convention  hela  in  1889 
under  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  providing  for  the  same.  Since 
my  last  report  the  population  and  taxable  property  have  materially 
increased,  as  well  as  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of 
other  large  industrial  enterprises,  as  shown  in  detail  throughout  this 
report.  These  statistics  and  information  from  official  sources  I  consider 
the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  presented  at  this  time  in  this  behalf. 
The  bill  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  the  last  Congress,  and  is  now  pending  for  the  coming  session, 
where  additional  facts  and  arguments  will  be  presented  in  an  official 
way  to  the  body  which  alone  can  gi*ant  us  that  great  privilege. 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  area  of  New  Mexico  is  122,469  square  miles,  covering  the 
Rockv  Mountain  Plateau  on  both  sides  of  the  great  Continental 
Divide  which  cuts  through  the  Territory  from  north  to  south.  No 
part  of  New  Mexico  lies  below  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  and  the  average  altitude  is  between  6,000  and  7,500  feet, 
while  the  mountain  peaks  reach  an  altitude  of  between  13,000  and 
14,000  feet.  The  entire  Territory  is  within  the  so-called  arid  region, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  several  isolated  mountain  valleys  and  mesas, 
irrigation  during  at  least  part  of  the  j^ear  is  necessary  for  the  ^ucceSvS- 
ful  prosecution  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  Territory  lies 
with  its  broadside  to  the  sun,  sloping  from  the  north  and  center  to 
the  southeast  and  the  southwest.  The  Rock}'  Mountain  Range,  which 
traverses  the  Territory  from  north  to  south,  consists  not  only  of  a 
number  of  parallel  ranges,  but  is  split  into  mountain  groups  and 
ranges  running  from  east  to  west,  dividing  the  Territor}'^  into  five 
large  watersheds  and  a  number  of  minor  valleys,  such  as  the  Mimbres 
Basin,  not  having  outlets.  The  principal  river  is  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  to  New  Mexico  is  what  the  Tsile  is  to  Egypt. 

The  Rio  Grande  coursing  through  the  Territory  from  north  to 
south  divides  it  into  almost  equal  portions.  On  the  northeast  the 
Canadian  carries  the  waters  of  that  section,  which  are  not  used  for 
irrigation  or  lost  by  seepage,  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  east  and  south- 
east the  Pecos  has  eroded  a  valley  and  carries  the  waters  of  a  large 
watershed  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  through  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
In  the  northwest  the  San  Juan,  Las  Animas^  and  La  Plata  flow  west 
into  the  Colorado  River  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  In 
the  southwest  the  Gila  carries  the  waters  to  the  Colorado  and  the 
Pacific.  Each  of  these  rivers  has  many  tributaries,  and  in  conse- 
quence New  Mexico  is  amply  supplied  with  water,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  permitted  to  flow  to  waste  for  the  lack  of  storage  reservoirs. 

The  climate  of  the  Territory  is  affected  greatly  by  its  topography, 
its  aridity,  and  its  high  percentage  of  sunshine.  It  is  tnat  wnich 
makes  the  Territory  nature's  sanitarium,  not  only  for  those  suffering 
from  lun^  and  throat  trouble  but  for  many  other  diseases.  The  effect 
of  the  climate  upon  agriculture  and  other  pursuits  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  special  articles  that  follow,  while  the  physical  characteristics 
and  the  status  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  stock  raising, 
manufactures,  and  advancement  of  New  Mexico  are  reviewed  in  detail 
in  the  articles  descriptive  of  each  county  and  city  which  here  follow. 


THE   COUNTIES. 


New  Mexico  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-four  counties,  while 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  creation  of  a  twenty-fifth  county  on 
January'  1,  1905,  when  Torrance  County,  with  the  county  seat  at 
Progreso,  will  be  established  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln,  Valencia, 
Bernalillo,  Santa  Fe,  and  Socorro  counties.  The  counties  in  order  of 
their  area  are  the  following: 


Square 
miles. 

Socorro 15, 250 

Chaves 9,599 

Valencia 7,944 

Grant 7,403 

Otero 6,870 

Eddy 6,506 

Union 6,037 

Rio  Arriba 5,810 

San  Juan 5, 598 

McKinley 5,377 

SanMis:uel 5,001 

Lincoln 4, 954 


Square 
miles. 

Sandoval 3,959 

Leonard  Wood 3.952 

Colfax 3,897 

DofiaAna 3,818 

Roosevelt 3,110 

Sierra 3,081 

Luna 2,946 

Quay 2,805 

Morat 2,542 

Taos. 2,283 

Santa  Fe 2,160 

Bernalillo 1,567 


BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Area,  1,667  square  miles.  Population,  25,600,  the  census  of  1900 
giving  the  area  comprised  in  the  county  a  population  of  15,465, 
exclusive  of  1,066  Indians.  Assessed  valuation,  $3,103,050.  County 
seat,  Albuquerque. 

OfficiaU. — Commissioners,  Severo  Sanchez,  T.  C.  Gutierrez,  A. 
Harsch;  probate  judge,  Jesus  Romero;  probate  clerk,  J.  A.  Summers; 
sheriff,  T.  S.  HubbeU;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Hubbell;  assessor,  George  F. 
Albright;  superintendent  of  schools,  Eslavio  Vigil;  surveyor,  D.  J. 
Rankin. 

Newspapers. — ^The  Journal-Democrat  (daily),  Albuquerque;  the 
Daily  Citizen  (six  times  a  week),  Albuquerque;  the  Weekly  Citizen, 
Albuquerque;  Industrial  Advertiser  (weekly),  Albuquerque;  La  Ban- 
dera Americana  (weekly),  Albujjuerque;  La  llormiga  del  Oro  (weekly), 
Albuquerque;  Abogado  Cristiano  ^monthly),  Old  Albuquerque;  1a 
Aurora  (monthly),  Albuquerque;  El  Indito  (weekly),  Albuquerque; 
the  Mirage  (monthly),  Albuqueraue. 

Post-offices. — Albuquerque,  Ola  Albuquerque,  Isleta,  Alameda,  Chi- 
lili,  Escobosa,  Milagros,  rajarito,  Martinez,  Carpenter,  Padilla,  and 
Guegos. 

Bernalillo  County  has  an  area  of  1,002,962  acres,  of  which  563,123 
acres  have  been  appropriated  or  reseiTcd  and  about  425,000  acres  are 
subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  in  the  county  under  the 
Federal  land  laws  3,831  acres;  3,671  acres  of  this  under  the  homestead 
act.  Bernalillo,  which  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  Territory,  is  now  the  smallest  3iough  still  the  most 
populous.  In  shape  it  is  almost  a  perfect  parallelogram,  24  miles  in 
wiath  from  north  to  south,  and  48  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sandoval  County,  on  the  west  by 
McKinley  County,  on  the  east  by  Santa  Fe  and  Leonard  Wood,  and 
on  the  south  by  Valencia. 

Since  giving  up  three-fourths  of  its  area  to  McKinley  and  Sandoval 
counties  and  about  100,000  acres  to  Leonard  Wood  County,  it  has  a 
greater  density  of  population  than  any  other  New  Mexico  county. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  based  on  the  vote  of 
the  last  election,  give  it  a  population  of  something  like  25,500,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  withm  a  radius  of  5  miles  of  the  court-house  at 
Albuquerque.  * 

The  prmcipal  industries  are  manufacturing,  farming,  and  fruit 
growing.  Its  central  location,  great  diversity  of  topography  and  fine 
climate,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  very  heart  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  divides  the  county  and  extends  through  it  from  nortli  to  south, 
give  Bernalillo  County  a  prominence  and  attract]  veneris  that  well 
entitle  it  to  rank  at  the  top.  There  are  in  the  county  about  250,000 
acres  that  can  be  made  subject  to  irrigation,  and  about  300,000  acres 
are  considered  excellent  pasture,  the  remainder  of  the  area  being  in 
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the  mountains  which  pass  through  the  county  from  north  to  south 
near  the  eastern  border.  The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long 
stretches  of  plain,  varying  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles  and  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  with  an 
inclination  of  only  a  few  feet  to  the  mile  and  ending  abruptly  in  a 
range  of  bluffs  or  sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  brown  for 
the  verdure  of  the  valley.  These  mesas  and  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  seasons  of  average 
rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantly,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar  char- 
acter it  "cures"  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and  instead  of 
"  washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless  like  the  ordinary  prairie  ^rass, 
it  is  like  hay  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  winter  as  m  the 
summer.  These  plains  are  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  year  with  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  animals  have  to  be  "held"  com- 
paratively near  the  springs  or  water  boles,  because  cattle  have  to 
range  where  they  can  go  to  water  during  the  warm  weather  once  a 
day,  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two  days;  but  after  the  weather  gets 
cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the  grass  the  animals,  especially  the 
sheep,  can  go  a  little  longer  time  without  drinking,  and  that  gives 
them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the  winter. 

THE   IRRIGATION   SI  STEMS. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  here  broad  and  fertile,  producing — under 
irrigation,  of  course — almost  any  crop  indigenous  to  the  tempemte 
zone.  The  irrigation  canals  as  yet  still  possess  much  of  their  original 
crudeness.  There  has  never  been  a  complete  survey'  of  the  ditches  or 
lands  under  them,  and  there  are  but  lew  maps  or  records  of  any 
description  in  relation  thereto. 

The  total  area  of  land,  however,  under  ditch  is  approximately 
20,000  acres,  of  which  not  more  than  4,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  remainder  can  all  be  irrigated  and  made  to  produce  crops 
as  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  willing  to  expend 
upon  it  the  labor  necessarj^  to  put  it  under  cultivation. 

By  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountain  canyons 
to  catch  the  storm  watei-s  which  come  down  in  great  volumes  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  and  to  conserve  the  waters  of 
the  small  streams,  thousands  of  additional  acres  of  this  valley  land,  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  mesa  land,  can  be  rendered  arable 
and  made  to  produce  good  crops. 

The  soil  is  unusually  strong,  especially  in  the  mineral  elements,  l^eing 
composed  almost  wholly  of  detritus  from  the  neighboring  mountains, 
and  lacking  only  the  addition  of  a  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter now  and  then  to  keep  it  rich  indefinitely.  A  company  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  had  started  the  constiaiction  of  a  canal 
which  will  have  a  length  of  about  40  miles,  covering  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will 
render  practicable  the  cultivation  of  all  the  land  within  that  distance 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whereas  at  present  only  about  one-half 
of  it  can  be  irrigated.  This  will  make  places  for  a  large  number  of 
new  settlers,  and  will  do  much  for  the  development  of  that  portion  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  question,  which  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
.sections  of  the  Territory  and  one  in  which  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
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are  never  without  a  good  home  market  for  all  of  their  products.  Un- 
fortunately work  on  this  project  has  been  suspended,  although  undoubt- 
edly some  day  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  completed.  There  are  a 
few  places  in  the  county  where  private  reservoirs  have  been  constructed 
and  are  found  to  be  successful  in  the  irrigation  of  small  tracts,  but  no 
work  of  this  character  on  a  large  scale  has  yet  been  completed.  There 
is  also  some  farming  done  in  the  canyons,  though  in  a  very  small  way, 
the  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  beans,  and  chili,  and  some  wheat 
and  oats.  The  mountain  sicles,  when  not  too  steep  or  broken,  are  found 
to  be  excellent  fruit  lands,  and  the  yield  is  more  ceiiain  there  than  in 
the  valleys  because  less  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts  in  the  spring. 
Apples,  especiall}'  the  winter  varieties,  do  better  in  the  mountains  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed  by  manj^  that  fruit  growing  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  will  become  in  time  a  verv  important  mdustr3^  In  some  of 
the  mountain  districts  the  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  crops  without  irrigation. 

AGRICU1.TURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

The  true  farming  policy  in  Bernalillo  County  is  to  have  small  farms 
closely  cultivated  and  yielding  as  land  can  only  be  made  to  yield 
under  irrigation.  In  the  wheat  and  corn-growing  SUites  a  man  is  sup- 
posed to  need  160  acres  to  make  a  profitable  farm,  but  a  much  smaller 
area  is  required  here.  It  has  been  asserted  that  10  acres  of  the  valley 
land  of  this  county,  cultivated  under  irrigation,  could  be  made  to 
bring  the  owner  a  larger  net  cash  return  every  year  than  could  be 
realized  from  a  quarter  section  in  anj^  of  the  grain-growing  States. 
A  farmer  of  twenty  years'  experience  writes  in  support  of  thi» 
opinion  as  follows: 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  this  valley, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  irrigated  as  often  as  most  other  crops,  thus  saving  the 
fanner  much  labor.     Both  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  ]>eculiarly  adapted  to  their 

frowth,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  sweet  potatoes  of 
lew  Jersey,  while  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  soil  and  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  of  all  varieties.  Tobacco  has 
been  raised  here  for  home  consumption  for  several  hundreds  of  years, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  native  sheep  herders  now  raise  all  they  use  for 
smoking  purposes. 

One  acre  cultiv^ated  in  sweet  potatoes  in  Bernalillo  County  will 
bring  the  farmer,  as  much  monev  as  he  could  hope  to  realize  from  80 
acres  in  corn  or  wheat  in  any  of  the  grain-growing  States,  in  a  good 
year,  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  not  by 
acres  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irrigation  fanner,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  rain 
belt,  has  a  better  chance  of  success  and  a  decidedly  better  prospect 
of  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which 
grow  to  greater  perfection  in  New  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  afford  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be 
grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one  that  can  be  brought  to  perfection 
only  under  irrigation.     On  account  of  its  beautiful  suvery  color  and 
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its  peculiar  mild  flavor  this  onion  findn  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the 
country  and  always  commands  the  highest  price.  The  yield  is  about 
200  bushels  to  the  acre,  bringing  $3  a  bushel  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  aaapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  county,  and  attain  here  a  degree  of 
excellence  but  rarely  found  in  such  articles  grown  elsewhere.  The 
celery  is  superior  to  that  grown  in  California  and  is  pronounced  by 
all  wto  try  it  fully  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
product. 

In  many  places  in  the  valley  there  are  quantities  of  alkali  which, 
though  deleterious  to  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  one  of  the  favorite 
foods  of  asparagus,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  applying  salt 
to  the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  wherever  asparagus  is  grown  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  in  this 
section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness  and  flavor  which  is  unknow^n 
in  that  grown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the  months  when 
the  cutting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions, 
a  growth  of  about  6  inches  a  day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible. 
There  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown  away.  The  whole  stock  is  soft 
and  tender,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  The  whole 
country  is  open  as  a  market,  and  that  such  an  article  can  be  sold  wher- 
ever introduced  goes  without  saying,  for  it  sells  itself. 

With  1  acre  each  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparagus^a 
man  can  make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  crop  that  he 
will  have  for  market  each  year.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  will  need 
2  acres  of  alfalfa  and  2  in  corn  or  oats  for  his  cow  and  horse,  and  2 
for  house  lot,  orchard,  and  kitchen  garden.  That  makes  10  acres  in 
all,  and  is  as  much  land  as  any  man  needs  in  this  section  to  farm  for 
profit,  while  it  is  as  much  as  the  most  industrious  man  can  properly 
cultivate  in  the  crops  named.  There  is  good  land  for  such  purposes 
to  be  had  in  this  county  at  fair  prices  and  with  good  facilities  for 
irrigation. 

Alfalfa  and  melons  do  especially^  well  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  do  well.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  fruit  growing.  The  valley  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grape  cultivation. 
The  grape  most  generally  cultivated  is  that  known  as  the  '"Mission" 
variety,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friars 
and  cultivated  in  this  valley  for  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  blooming  fields  of  the  Rio  Grande  stretching  out  toward  the 
south  with  the  picturesque  Sandia  Mountains  for  a  background  make 
this  region  ever  an  interesting  landscape  study. 

The  Kio  Puerco,  rising  in  Sandov^al  County  and  emptj^ng  into  the 
RioGi-ande  in  Valencia  County,  flows  througn  Bernalillo  County  from 
north  to  south.  The  soil  of  the  Puerco  Vallej^  is  remarkably  rich. 
Very  little  of  it  is  at  present  under  cultivation,  though  about  25,000 
a<,a'es  of  it  can  be  reclaimed  by  the  storing  of  flood  watei*s  of  the  river. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

There  are  several  mining  camps  in  the  county,  though  none  of  them 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  send  much  ore  to  market  owing  to  the 
undeveloped  state  of  their  mines.  Prominent  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Hell  Canyon,  Coyote  Canyon,  Las  Placitas,  and  San  Isidro. 
They  all  have  rich  leads,  and  lack  only  development  to  make  them  good 
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and  profitable  mineral  producers.  The  whole  western  portion  of  the 
count}"  is  underlaid  with  deposits  of  an  excellent  quality  of  soft  coal, 
which  crops  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Puerco  in  many  places. 
These  deposits  furnished  fuel  to  Albuquerque,  beinef  hauled  20  miles 
by  ox  teams,  before  the  extensive  deposits  at  Gafiup  and  Cerrillos 
were  marketed. 

SUMMER   RESORTS. 

There  are  several  delightful  summer  resorts  located  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Albuquerque,  all  easily  accessible  by  drives  of  a  few  hours 
over  beautiful  roads  and  all  well  patronized  by  people  of  the  city. 
Coyote  Springs,  13  miles  distant,  and  Hell  Canyon,  20  miles  to  the 
southeast  in  the  M anzano  Mountains,  are  among  the  most  pleasant  and 
healthful  resorts  in  the  Rockies. 

RAILROADS. 

Bernalillo  County  has  good  railroad  facilities.  The  Santa  Pe  system 
cuts  through  the  county  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railway  runs  through  part  of  the  countv  from  east  to  west. 

The  Albuquerque  Eastern,  42.6  miles  long,  has  been  surveyed  and 
partly  graded  from  Moriarty  to  Albuquerque  by  way  of  Tijeras  Can- 
yon, and  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  Companj^  which  is  building 
the  Albuquerque  Easteni,  has  also  surveyed  a  line  from  Albuquerque 
to  Durango. 

TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Albuquerque,  the  county  seat,  and  metropolis  of  New  Mexico,  is 
described  under  the  head  of  ''Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Chilili  and  Escobosa  are  rural  settlements  in  the  Manzano  Mountains. 

Other  settlements  are  Alameda,  which  is  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
near  Albuquerque,  Milagros,  Pajarito,  and  Martinez. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Albuauerque,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  at  the  junction  of  tne  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  railways,  is  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Isleta,  with  over 
a  thousand  inhabitants.  This  relic  of  a  former  civilization  is  a  source 
of  never-ending  interest  to  tourists. 

The  climate  of  Bernalillo  County,  while  it  possesses  the  general 
characteristics  of  New  Mexico,  is  milder  in  winter  than  in  more  north- 
ern counties,  and  owing  to  its  lower  altitude  the  county  is  a  sanitarium 
for  those  health  seekers  who  can  not  bear  the  more  severe  winters  and 
the  greater  altitude  of  the  northern  counties. 

Financial  Matement  of  Bernalillo  County ^  N,  Mex.y  at  the  clou  of  btmnestt  June  30^  1903, 

Cash  balance  January  1,  1903 $34,221.42 

Receipte  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  tax  collections  . . .  $40, 899. 31 

Receipts  January  1,  1903,  to  JulV  1,  1903,  other  sources 14, 231. 45 

'■ 55,130.76 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 89,352.18 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 23, 346. 05 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 40, 408. 63 

65,754.68 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1903 25,597.50 
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BONDED   INDEBTRDNBSS. 


Title  of  bond. 


Bonds  of<- 
1891.   . 


1802 
1S05 


1897 , 

Refnnding  bonds, 
1901. 


Amount 
outstand- 
ing. 


tl7.000 

37.000 

64,900 

50,100 
184,200 


Date  of 
bond. 


Jan.  1,1891 
Jan.  1,1892 
Jan.  1,1895 


Rate 
of  in- 1 
terest! 


When  interest 
payable. 


Perct.\ 
6       I  January  1. 


6 


Jan.   1,1897  I   6 
July  1,1901 


5.90  January  1  and 
July  1. 

January  and 
July. 

do 

March  and  Sep- 
tember. 


Place  of 
ment  of  principal 
and  Interest. 


•Ifp 


Albumierque, 

N.  Mex. 
do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


"C^Ell^iWhen 


run  or 
option. 


10-20B 

10-20S 

1&-20B 

1&-20B 
10-20B 


due. 

1911 

1912 

1925 

1927 
1981 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

CJourt-house: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings $60,000.00 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 15, 000. 00 

Schools:  Value  of  land  and  buildings 131, 616. 25 

Gountv  jail: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 12,000.00 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 3, 000. 00 

Bridges 30,000.00 


CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Area,  9,599  square  miles.  Population,  10,000.  Census  of  1900, 
4,773,  since  when  a  large  portion  of  the  county  has  been  taken  toward 
the  creation  of  Roosevelt  County.  Assessed  valuation,  $2,939,012. 
County  seat,  Roswell. 

Officials, — Commissioners,  T.  D.  White,  W.  M.  Atkinson,  A.  M. 
Robertson;  probate  judge,  J.  T.  Evans;  probate  clerk,  F.  P.  Gayle; 
sheriflF,  F.  Higgins;  assessor,  J.  C.  Peck;  treasurer,  M.  Howell; 
superintendent  of  schools,  J.  McL.  Gardiner;  surveyor,  W.  R.  Kinney. 

Neimpapen. — ^The  Register,  the  Daily  Record,*  and  the  Weekly 
Record,  Koswell. 

Post-offices, — Roswell,  Dexter,  Elk,  Glen,  Hagernian,  Kenna,  Lower 
Penasco,  Felix. 

Chaves  County,  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Leonard  Wood  and  Roosevelt  counties,  on  the  west  by 
Lincoln  and  Otero  counties,  on  the  south  by  Eddy  County,  and  on  the 
east  by  Roosevelt  County  and  the  State  of  Texas.  It  has  a  population 
of  over  10,000  and  covers  an  area  of  9,599  square  miles.  Tiie  open 
range  live-stock  interests  were  originally  the  mainstay  of  the  county 
and  continue  to-day  among  the  most  important  in  point  of  tax-paying 
ability;  but  a  fresh  glory  has  come  to  that  region  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
in  late  yeare  in  its  great  alfalfa  and  fruit  farms;  its  splendidly  stocked 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  breeding  ranches;  its  growing  sheep  and 
wool  interests  and  its  wonderful  system  of  artesian  wells,  unexcelled 
by  any  section  of  country  in  the  entire  west — if  not  in  the  whole  Union. 
There  are  no  mines  in  Chaves  Countv;  it  is  essentially  a  farming, 
fruit-growing,  and  pastoral  region.  The  greater  part  of  this  large 
area  is  grazing  land,  pure  and  simple,  excellent  grass  lands  which  sus- 
tain thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  year  round  and  which  with  the 
further  development  of  water,  tnat  is  quite  practicable,  will  sustain 
even  more.  A  great  deal  of  mnge  area  is  held  by  cattle  owners,  who 
have  title,  in  many  instances,  to  land  on  which  are  found  springs  and 
lakes,  or  on  which  they  have  dug  or  bored  wells  and  put  up  yvindmills, 
and,  owning  these  improvements,  are  able  to  control,  in  a  manner,  the 
range  contiguous.  But  there  are  large  areas  of  grass  lands  on  which 
no  water  is  found  during  a  very  dry  season,  and  it  is  in  such  localities 
that  the  development  of  water  is  most  important,  since  without  water 
the  range,  although  covered  with  the  best  of  feed,  is  practically'  well- 
nigh  valueless.  To  this  matter — the  finding  of  a  water  supply — ^a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted  at  a  heavy  expense  in  some 
cases.  Large  well-boring  machines,  worked  bj"  gasoline  engines,  are 
being  used,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  slowly  but  surely,  by  men 
of  means  who  understand  the  impoitance  of  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  water. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  irrigation  systems  of  Chaves  County  at  present  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  three  sources:  (1)  The  immense  springs  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Roswell,  fed  by  subterranean  streams  of  artesian  origin. 
From  these  five  beautiful  limpid  streams  of  water  flow,  known  as  the 
North  Berrendo,  Middle  Berrendo,  South  Berrendo,  North  Spring 
River,  and  South  Spring  River.  These  springs  are  the  fishing  grounds 
where  disciples  of  Isaak  Walton  find  rare  sport  catching  black  bass 
that  are  abundant.  (2)  The  large  number  of  artesian  wells,  for  which 
this  locality  is  becoming  famous.  (3)  The  flood  waters  from  the  great 
watershed  of  the  White  Mountain  region,  which  extends  for  nearly 
100  miles  west  of  Roswell.  The  most  of  this  supply  goes  to  waste  for 
want  of  storage  reservoirs,  which  some  day  in  the  near  future  will  be 
built,  and  these  flood  waters  will  then  be  used  to  make  productive 
from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  acres  of  rich  fertile  land  which  now  pro- 
duce onh^  gramma  grass  for  pasturage.  Plans  for  the  building  of 
these  reservoirs  have  been  under  consideration  for  some  vears,  and 
need  only  brains,  energy,  and  capital  to  carry  them  into  effect  and 
practical  operation. 

At  Roswell  begins  the  great  canal  irrigation  system  of  the  Pecos  val- 
ley, a  system  which  already  represents  millions  of  dollars  in  investment 
and  which  has  demonstrated  a  production  of  fruits,  forage,  grains, 
melons,  and  vegetables  in  both  quantity  and  quality  unsui*passed  any- 
where. To  this  general  canal  irrigation  the  Koswell  region  adds  an 
especial  and  ever-growing  irrigation  area  through  the  medium  of  arte- 
sian wells.  Nearly  every  ranchman  of  the  Roswell  region  now  has  an 
artesian  well  with  an  attached  system  of  water  storage  irrigation 
reservoirs. 

A  project  is  under  consideration  by  the  United  States  to  build  large 
storage  reservoirs  along  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  rises  in  Lincoln  Count}^ 
and  flows  eastward  into  the  Pecos  River  as  well  as  on  the  Pecos  River 
itself.  This  will  reclaim  a  large  area  of  almost  perfectly  level  and 
fertile  land.  The  commission  of  irrigation  of  New  Mexico  has  also 
granted  projectors  30,000  acres,  to  be  reclaimed  by  them,  and  work 
upon  the  enterprise  is  to  begin  next  spring. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Roswell  and  Hagerman  are  described  under  the  heading  of  "  C!)ities 
and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  the  lower  Penasco  region 
which  has  several  small  agricultural  settlements  and  boasts  of  a  num- 
ber of  fertile,  prosperous  farms  and  cattle  ranches. 

ARTESIAN  'WELL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  many  great  factors  of  natural  development  of  the  Roswell 
region  is  found  in  the  artesiaji  well  water  deposit.  This  artesian  belt 
comprises  an  already  known  and  proved  area  of  8  by  70  miles,  a  length 
and  breadth  which  is  certain  to  be  added  to  by  early  exploitation, 
This  area  now  counts  within  its  limits  76,000  acres  of  fertile  irri- 
gable soil  and  will  eventually  increase  these  figures  to  125,000  or  even 
150,000  acres.  The  artesian  deposit  is  f ouna  in  a  porous  sandstone 
formation  and  includes  what  are  locally  known  as  ^*  the  first  and  second  " 
water  flows,  the  first  flow  being  reached  at  from  150  to  200  feet,  with 
a  total  well  cost  at  from  $200  to  $225.  The  second  water  flow  is 
tapped  at  about  250  feet,  the  wells  costing  from  $300  to  $350  each. 
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The  wells  of  both  the  first  and  second  flows  are  exhaustless,  showing 
no  shrinkage  as  time  passes  fronoi  their  original  water  discharge. 

A  fair  average  of  tne  many  wells  now  in  operation  in  the  Roswell 
artesian  belt  is  600  gallons  per  minute.  The  city  of  Roswell  itself 
now  has  a  hundred  of  these  wells,  one  of  which,  the  i*ailroad  well,  has 
a  flow  of  2,500  gallons  per  minute.  A  second,  the  Captain  Lea  well, 
discharges  1,500  gallons  per  minute,  while  a  third,  located  in  the 
grounds  of  the  El  Capitan  Hotel,  pours  forth  1,200  gallons  every 
sixtieth  portion  of  an  iiour.  With  a  proper  system  of  storage  res- 
ervoirs an  artesian  well  here,  will  afford  ample  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  160  acres.  The  windmill  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  flow  of  an  artesian  well,  the  wind  power  doubling  and 
trebling  tne  rapidity  of  the  water  discharge. 

A  large  number  of  wells  are  utilized  for  piping  water  into  dwellings 
and  business  houses,  the  strong  pressure  making  it  practicable.  A 
recent  successful  experiment  by  a  citizen  of  Roswell  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  this  pressure  is  ample  to  operate  a  small  hydraulic  ram, 
costing  $20,  by  which  water  can  be  forced  into  a  large  tank  30,  40,  50, 
or  more  feet  above  the  ground  and  furnish  stories'  of  buildings.  The 
artesian  well  development  and  its  uses,  including  the  furnishing  of 
power  for  machinery,  is  in  its  infancy  here,  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
factory results  that  have  already  been  obtained,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  further  developments,  when  test  wells  shall  have  been 
drilled  to  much  greater  depths,  will  make  present  results  seem  small. 

PRtHTS  or  THE   SOIL. 

The  Pecos  Valley,  of  which  the  Roswell  region  is  so  prominent  and 
prosperous  a  portion,  is  a  late,  conspicuous,  and  convincing  example 
of  the  fact  that  irrigation  cultivation  is  at  once  the  most  diversified 
and  remunerative  of  all  known  methods  of  farming.  The  harvest, 
varied  in  its  opportunities  and  croppage,  is  always  assured  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  production  to  a  minimum  of  ground.  The  weather  clerk  is 
an  unheeded  agricultural  personality  and  rainfall  unknown  as  a 
potentialit3^ 

The  artesian  well  is  a  prominent  and  successful  source  of  supply  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  prolific  orchards  of  the  Roswell  region.  These 
orchards,  almost  entirely  apples,  now  cover  12,000  acres,  ranging 
from  an  acre  to  500  acres  in  extent,  the  latter  figure  being  that  of  the 
great  Hagerman  orchard,  5  miles  from  Roswell. 

Plums,  pears,  and  peaches — the  latter  when  planted  on  high 
ground — also  attain  well  nigh  perfection.  The  Roswell  peach  in  par- 
ticular has  added  fresh  fame  to  the  Pecos  Valley  during  tne  past  year, 
having  been  sent  to  the  markets  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Illinois,  ana 
Michigan  by  the  carloads  in  cold-storage  cars,  and  won  the  highest 
praise  from  commission  men  and  the  public.  A  sample  lot  of  1,000 
baskets,  shipped  by  way  of  experiment  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  declared 
by  the  dealers  there  the  finest  peaches  ever  offered  on  the  market. 
'They  commanded  the  top  price,  of  course. 

THE  ROSWELL  MELON. 

Two  years  ago  an  effort  was  made,  for  the  first  time,  to  send  the 
Roswell  cantaloupe  into  the  market  centers  of  the  Central  West  in  com- 
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petition  with  the  Rocky  ford,  Colo.,  product,  and  the  experiment  proved 
a  most  pronounced  success,  these  melons  arriving  on  the  market  ten 
days  ahead  of  the  Rockyford  melon,  and  being  m  flavor  and  general 
character  fully  the  equal  of  the  famous  Arkansas  Valley  production. 
By  reason  of  its  new  direct  railway  connections  with  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  and  the  fact  tnat  the  melons  in  the  Pecos  )^alley 
ripen  sooner  than  the  Rockyford  crop,  the  Roswell  melon  industry 
promises  big  results  for  the  near  future.  Indeed,  Chicago  commission 
men  have  already  largely  interested  themselves  in  the  business  of 
melon  growing  at  Roswell,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  push 
the  industry'  for  the  season  of  1904.  A  melon  growers'  association 
has  been  formed  and  some  500  acres  will  be  planted  to  melons  next 
season. 

The  croppage  of  Roswell  land  areas  includes  oats,  rye,  barley,  Milo 
maize,  maize,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  millet,  Kaffir  corn,  wheat,  Irish 
potatoes,  onions,  celery,  and  a  varied  and  sufficient  schedule  of  minor 
garden  vegetables.  Alfalfa  returns  four  crops  per  season,  with  an 
aggregate  yield  of  6  tons  per  acre. 

ALFALFA   AND  ORCHARDS. 

Alfalfa  is  the  leading  product,  and  stock  growing  and  fruit  raising 
are  fast  becoming  the  pnncipal  industries.  A  more  vigorous  healthy 
growth  than  is  seen  in  the  young  orchards  just  coming  into  bearing  can 
not  be  found  anywhere.  Apples,  primes,  and  all  European  plums  do 
well.  A  few  small  vineyards,  consisting  mostly  of  the  raisin  varieties, 
are  doing  well,  and  a  ready  market  is  round  at  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
pound. 

The  yield  in  a  good  average  year  of  alfalfa  is  7  tons  per  acre,  includ- 
ing four  cuttings  and  the  pasturage.  A  prosperous  sufalfa  farmer  of 
the  Pecos  Vallev  estimates  that  the  aftermath  from  100  acres  after  the 
fourth  cutting  is  about  75  tons,  and  that  the  value  of  this  after  feed  as 
pasture  during  the  fall  and  winter  is  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  ranch,  including  the  cleaning  of  the  ditches,  irri- 
gation, use  of  horses,  machinery,  interest,  taxes,  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  The  cost  of  cutting,  stacking,  and  baling  and  loading  on 
the  cars  is  about  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  alfalfa  sells  anywhere  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  leaving  a  net 
profit  per  aci'e  of  about  $60. 

Market  gardening  has  been  found  extremely  profitable,  especially 
tomatoes,  which  grow  to  a  size  and  beauty  that  can  not  be  8urpasse(i 
anywhere,  and  a  good  market  is  found  for  such  products  at  Texas 
points. 

The  raising  of  sugar  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  will 
undoubtedly  at  no  distant  day  prove  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
Chaves  County.  The  conditions  of  the  soil,  irrigation,  and  the  climate 
are  ideal  for  that  industry. 

CELERY  PRODUCTION. 

A  production  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction 
is  its  celery.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly acquiring  new  markets.  The  most  extensive  production  of 
this  delicacy  is  near  Roswell,  on  the  Spring  Brook  celery  farm.     The 
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farm  is  watered  by  a  great  spring  of  water  bubbling  from  mother 
earth,  which  combined  with  tne  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  tiie 
Pecos  Valley  and  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination 
for  growing  a  high  grade  of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  country. 
The  constant  sunshine,  which  blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the  cherry, 
ripens  the  golden  grain,  colors  the  flowers  and  flavors  the  fruits  with 
the  choicest  essence  of  nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in  storing  xp 
those  essential  qualities  in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excelle.  9 
surpassed  b}^  none,  equaled  by  few,  and  mav  well  be  said  to  bear  tne 
same  relation  to  the  celerj^  tracle  as  gold  to  the  monetary  system.  The 
celery  raised  in  the  Pecos  Valley  is  pronounced  by  those  Qualified  to 
judge  superior  to  that  raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  it  leads  all  competitors  in  ever}^  market  it  has  reached 
would  seem  to  verify  the  assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that 
it  came  in  competition  with  the  product  of  the  most  famous  celery 
farms  in  the  whole  country.  The  soil  of  the  valle}^  seems  to  possess 
to  a  marked  degree  the  constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy 
the  peculiar  nutty  flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The 
Spring  Brooks  farm  has  proven  a  full  success,  both  in  tne  production 
01  the  vegetable  and  in  marketing  it  to  financial  advantage.  The 
Roswell  Register  notes  this  fact  in  a  paragraph  which  says: 

W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received  returns  from  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The 
total  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  88,815 
pounds.  The  express  bill  on  this  was  $1,389.80.  The  gross  income  realized  at  the 
farm  for  the  crop  of  20  acres  was  over  |6,000. 

LIVE   STOCK   INTERESTS. 

Chaves  County  is  becoming  famed  for  the  breeding  of  the  highest 
stmins  of  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  and  is  now  being  spent  by  men  of  wealth  on  stock  farms  with 
extensive  alfalfa  pastures  for  raising  and  fattening  cattle.  One  of  the 
largest  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  being  developed  by  Mr.  Hagerman 
on  a  tract  of  15,000  acres  of  choice  land,  which  he  owns  near  the  town 
of  Hagerman,  of  which  5,000  is  now  in  alfalfa.  He  expects  to  be  able 
to  fatten  here  and  turn  off  to  market  yearly  about  8,000  nead  of  young 
beef  cattle. 

The  Slaughter  Hereford  home  farm  has  now  1,200  head  of  superb 
Herefords.  The  males  include  the  celebrated  Sir  Bredwell,  which  cost 
Mr.  Slaughter  $5,000. 

The  Littlefield  Cattle  Company  is  breeding  both  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  stock  for  a  g r^ing  of  tneir  immense  nerd  of  60,000  head  of 
open-range  cattle,  whire  the  Milne-Bush  people  have  made  a  bovine 
ten-strike  in  crossing  the  highest  class  Hereford  males  with  Shorthorn 
females. 

Chaves  C>ounty  will  soon  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
successful  Hereford  breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The 
pioneers  in  the  industry  here  are  men  of  ample  means  who  have  ^'set 
their  mark  high"  and  whose  dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word 
*'fail."  Their  friendly  emulation  and  that  of  others  to  follow  will 
result  in  a  few  years  in  placing  Chaves  County  in  the  front  rank  of 
*  fine  whiteface  breeding  centers.  The  breeders  of  Herefords  at  present 
are  devoting  their  attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  young  bulls. 
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The  home  demand — the  range-cattle  owners — has  so  far  taken  all  that 
could  be  raised.  Inquiries  are  being  made  by  large  cattle  owners 
from  Mexico  for  young  bulls  with  which  to  improve  their  herds  and 
they  will  be  good  customers.  Meanwhile,  the  old  '*  stand-by,"  the 
Shorthorn,  is  not  being  neglected.  There  are  three  herds  of  400  to 
600  each,  two  of  which  are  being  bred  straight,  while  the  other, 
some  500  Durham  cows,  are  being  crossed  with  Hereford  bulls.  These 
herds  are  also  owned  by  men  who  are  able  to  breed  the  best  and  will 
do  so.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  interest.  For  the  breeding 
of  both  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  in  the  arid  region  the  alfalfa  farm 
is  a  necessity,  and  as  that  wonderful  foi^age  crop  can  not  be  raised 
successfully  without  irrigation,  Chaves  County  with  its  abundant 
water,  possesses  advantages  superior  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
Southwest. 

Another  important  industry  comprises  the  raising  and  fattening  of 
hogs  on  alfalfa,  in  which  line  a  splendid  business  has  been  built  up, 
the  swine  thus  fattened  going  chiefly  to  the  Kansas  City  market. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  cattle  in  Chaves  County  for  the  vear 
1903  was  $900,000,  while  the  actual  value  is  about  *4,000,000.  The 
New  Mexico  sneep  sanitary  board  fixes  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
countj'^  at  250,000.  The  county  sends  to  market  annually  probably 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  and  500  carloads  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  Lower  Penasco  section  of  Chaves  Countv  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  open-range  stock  country  and  constitutes  an  important  factor 
in  the  general  business  of  the  county. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  six  precincts  of  Chaves  Count}"  according  to 
the  census  of  1900  is  as  follows:  Roswell,  3,057;  South  Spring  River, 
420;  Cedar  Canyon,  183;  Hagerman,  426;  Lower  Penasco,  334;  Por- 
tales,  353.  But  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  that  these  figures  now 
read:  Roswell,  7,800;  South  Spring  River,  600;  Cedar  Canyon,  300; 
Hagerman,  800;  Lower  Penasco,  500,  while  Portales  is  in  the  new 
county  of  Roosevelt.  According  to  the  census  only  304  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Chaves  County  are  foreign  born,  66  are  negroes,  and  721 
have  one  or  both  parents  foreign  born.  Of  the  native  white  people 
of  voting  age  only  95  are  illiterate,  a  remarkably  small  percentage. 

The  assessment  of  Chaves  for  1903  is  $2,939,012,  the  highest  per 
capita  of  any  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  showing  the  greatest  increase 
of  any  county  since  1900.  The  census  credits  Cnaves  County  with  29 
industrial  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of  $105,475,  giving 
employment  to  168  men  and  producing  annually  $317,121.  At  present 
there  are  31  industrial  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$220,0<X),  giving  employment  to  200  men  and  producing  annually 
$417,121. 

There  are  5,851,106  acres  of  public  land  subject  to  entry  under  the 
United  States  land  laws  in  Chaves  County,  a  domain  over  8,500  square 
miles  in  extent,  or  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maryland.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  upon  under  the 
Fedei-al  land  laws  354.131  acres,  of  which  67,749  acres  were  entered 
under  the  homestead  act,  and  21,990  acres  under  the  desert  land  act. 
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FARMING   BY  IRRIGATION. 

Fanning  by  irrigation  oflfers  to  the  intelligent  man  the  easiest  avenue 
to  independent  living.     He  need  not  bend  the  suppliant  knee  to  the 

{>assing  cloud  to  open  its  treasure  house  that  his  crop  may  drink  the 
ife-giving  shower,  but  simply  opens  the  valve  to  his  artesian  well,  or 
lifts  the  head  gate  in  the  canal,  and  from  nature^s  great  reservoir 
comes  the  liquid  balm  to  appease  the  hot  breath  of  the  arid  desert 
and  carry  life  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Not  a  "  nickel-in-the-slot 
machine  precisely  is  the  artesian  well,  but  an  instrument  entirely 
subservient  to  the  will  of  man,  dispensing  with  many  difficulties  and 
annoyances  of  ordinary  irrigation  from  running  streams.  For 
instance,  you  need  not  clean  your  ditch  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
nor  build  up  your  dam  after  heavy  floods,  nor  do  you  propagate  a 
thousand  varieties  of  obnoxious  weeds  that  grow  along  the  streams. 

It  is  genei-ally  conceded  that  he  who  attempts  to  farm  by  the  old 
slipshod  method  simply  mortgages  his  year's  labor  for  supplies,  and 
owes  for  them  at  the  end  of  tne  year. 

SOME   FARM  PROFITS. 

The  modern  intelligent  fanner  will  measure  his  resources — water, 
labor,  and  general  environments — with  as  much  care  as  a  bank  account- 
ant would  give  to  his  books,  and  will  attain  results  consistent  with  his 
management  and  care.  The  artesian  well  affords  ideal  conditions  for 
home  making  and  intensive  farming,  as  it  enables  one  to  dispense  the 
exact  amount  of  water  necessary  for  growing  crops  and  at  precisely 
the  right  moment. 

Attech  to  the  well  a  water  motor  and  you  obtain  power  sufficient  to 
run  all  light  m^^chinery,  such  as  churns,  sewing  machines,  and  even 
a  small  sawmill,  all  of  which  relieves  the  burden  of  labor  on  the  gentle 
housewife,  and  plants  roses  on  the  erstwhile  pallid  cheeks. 

The  reservoir  in  which  you  store  water  for  irrigation  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  all  the  fish  necessary  for  family  use,  while  geese  and 
ducks  in  limitless  numbers  may  be  raised  on  its  placid  surface,  adding 
charm  and  beauty  to  the  felicitous  home. 

In  order  to  equip  a  farm  successfully  in  the  Pecos  Valley  one  must 
have  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
will  cost  $1,600,  and  an  artesian  well  with  an  acre  reservoir  to  irrigate 
it  will  cost  $1,000  more. 

The  cost  of  dwelling  and  outhouses  is  altogether  a  matter  of  circum- 
stances and  may  be  estimated  at  $800  to  $2,000,  and  a  wagon,  imple- 
ments, and  work  stock  will  add  $500. 

THE  MODEL  160, 

■ 

With  80  acres  in  alfalfa,  40  in  apples,  and  the  remaining  40  acres 
cultivated  in  cantaloupes,  celery,  and  home  garden,  any  intelligent 
farmer  can  live  independently  and  grow  a  good  bank  accQunt. 

Forty  acres  of  alfalfa  will  yield  200  tons  of  hay  worth  $2,000;  40 
acres  of  apples  will  sell  for  $2,000  to  $3,000  from  mature  trees,  while 
cantaloupes  and  celery  will  give  a  net  income  of  $4,000  per  annum. 
Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  cantaloupes  at  this  time  are  yielding 
to  the  grower  a  net  profit  of  $300  to  $500  per  acre. 
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For  successfully  raising  the  higher  grades  of  live  stock  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  man  should  have  an  irrigated  farm  in  order  to  raise 
winter  feed  as  well  as  for  pasture. 

The  Pecos  Valley  oflfers  a  boundless  area  of  fertile  soil  with  cloud- 
less skies  overhead,  while  underneath  is  nature's  inexhaustible  reserva- 
tion of  water  awaiting  the  manipulation  of  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
man  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  June  30,  1903,  is  $63,000, 
composed  of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  indebtedness. 


Date  of  iflsae. 

Date  of 
maturity. 

Years, 

Aug. 

19,1901 

16-30 

Jan. 

1,1901 

10-20 

May 

1,1901 

20-90 

July 

1,1901 

20-90 

For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current-expense  bonds 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness  bonds 

Court-house  and  jail  refunding  bonds 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness  refunding  bonds. 


Total  indebtedness 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
6 
5 
5 


Amount. 


97,000 

6,000 

30,000 

11,000 


68,000 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903,  82,989,012. 


COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Area,  3,897  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  10,150; 
census  of  1890,  7,974.  In  1893  part  of  Colfax  County  was  taken  to 
form  Union  County.  Present  population,  19,000.  Assessed  valua- 
tion, $2,981,411.     County  seat,  Raton. 

Officials. — Commissioners,  E.  N.  Burch,  P.  Y.  Santistevan,  J.  C. 
Taylor;  probate  judge,  J.  C.  Fresquez:  probate  clerk,  J.  P.  Brackett; 
sheriff,  Marion  Littretl;  assessor,  J.  Hixenbaugh;  treasurer,  G.  J. 
Pace;  superintendent  of  schools,  W.  A.  Chapman;  surveyor,  P.  M. 
Davenport. 

Newspapera. — The  Range,  The  Reporter,  and  The  Gazette,  Raton; 
The  Colfax  County  Stockman,  Springer. 

Post-offices, — Raton,  Springer,  Elizabethtown,  Djaw^on,  Kiowa, 
Hebron,  Vermejo,  Van  Houten,  Aurora,  Baldy,  Bell,  Blossburg, 
Chico,  Cimarron,  Colraor,  Doreey,  Gardiner,  Lynn,  Maxwell  City, 
Black  Lake,  Ponil,  Rael,  Ravado,  Slagel,  Catskill,  Vanderitas. 

Colfax,  in  many  respects  tne  most  advanced  and  most  prosperous  of 
New  Mexico  counties,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Las  Animas  County, 
Colo.,  with  which  it  has  many  physical  characteristics  in  common;  on 
the  east  by  Union,  on  the  south  by  Mora,  and  on  the  west  bj^  Taos. 
For  years,  and  up  to  1884,  its  growth  and  development  were  retarded 
by  the  unsettled  condition  of  land  titles,  but  these  have  been  adjusted, 
and  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  the  management  of  the  Maxwell 
land  grant,  coupled  with  the  energy  and  thrift  of  the  people  of  the 
cqunty  in  general,  have  more  than  overcome  the  earlier  drawbacks, 
and  it  is  rapidly  settling  up;  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated counties  in  the  Territory^  to-day. 

ABBA. 

The  area  is  3,897  square  miles,  more  than  one-half  being  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  land  ffrant.  This  area  is  more 
than  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Rhode  Island,  twice  that  of  Dela- 
ware, and  one-half  that  of  New  Jersey.  Nine  counties  in  New  Mexico 
have  a  less  area.  Of  this  extent  600,000  acres,  or  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Rhode  Island,  is  still  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  8,000  acres  were  taken  up  by  homesteaders, 
while  altogether  23,504.27  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Federal 
land  laws.  The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  also  has  thousands  of 
acres  which  it  sells  to  homeseekers  upon  very  liberal  terms.  During 
the  past  year  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  sold  400,000  acres, 
which  have  been  purchased  by  actual  settlers  mostly  to  use  the  grazing 
for  the  raising  of  live  stock.  On  several  of  these  ranches  belonging 
to  more  well-to-do  stock  raisers  fine  homes  have  been  built. 

Colfax  County  is  one  of  the  so-called  American  counties;  that  is, 
the  majority  of  its  population  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  English 
speaking.     Of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Spanisn  settlers,  many 
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speak  the  English  language  and  are  progressive  and  law-abiding  people. 
In  the  coal-mining  camps  there  are  several  hundred  Slavs.  According 
to  the  census  of  1900,  Colfax  ranked  eleventh  in  population  among  the 
twenty-four  counties  of  the  Territory,  but  as  it  is  adding  to  its  popu- 
lation more  rapidly'  than  many  of  the  other  counties,  it  is  now  seventh, 
with  a  population  of  about  15,000.  It  cast  a  total  vote  of  2,477  at  the 
November  election  in  1902,  being  one  of  few  counties  which  showed  a 
decided  increase  in  that  respect,  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  elec- 
tion in  1900.  The  census  population  was  10,150,  or  about  three  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  only  Bernalillo,  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  and  Mora  counties 
exceeding  it  in  density  of  population.  The  census  population  of  the 
different  precincts  was  as  follows:  Raton  City,  3,540;  Gardiner,  965; 
Catskill,  638;  Elizabethtown,  577;  Springer,  558;  Johnsons  Mesa, 
487;  Chico  Springs,  389;  Cimarron,  363;  Martinez,  328;  Maxwell 
City,  271;  Colmor,  232;  Dorsey,  217;  Black  Lakes,  216;  Blossburg, 
187;  Trinchera,  184;  Pena  Flor,  152;  Rayado,  135:  Johnson  Park,  118; 
Baldy,  111;  ttmalario,  100;  Ponil  Park,  83;  Elkins,  60;  Ponil,  31. 
But  since  the  census  the  coal-mining  camp  of  Dawson,  with  1,200 
inhabitants;  Willow,  with  600  inhabitants,  and  other  settlements  have 
sprung  into  existence.  The  gain  in  population  that  Colfax  County 
made  from  1870  to  1900,  thirty  years,  is  416  per  cent. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  the  year  1903  is  $2,981,411,  only  two 
counties  showing  a  higher  assessment  and  six  counties  a  higher  per 
capita  assessment.  However,  the  assessed  valuation  is  but  one-fifth 
of  the  actual  value  of  propertj"  in  the  county,  for  according  to  the 
census  of  1900  agricultural  values  alone  amounted  to  $4,164,000,  Col- 
fax County  being  fifth  in  that  respect  among  the  21  counties  of  the 
TerritoiT  at  that  time.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  coal  and  other 
mines,  the  value  of  railroad  and  city  property  and  improvements  and 
of  industrial  plants,  and  it  will  be  reaaily  seen  that  $15,000,000  is  not 
an  excessive  figure  at  which  to  place  the  real  value  of  property  interests 
in  the  county,  which  figure  is  probably  exceeded  by  only  two  other 
counties  in  New  Mexico.  The  Dawson  railway,  which  has  recently 
been  built,  and  another  railroad  to  be  built  soon  will  in  the  future 
add  materially  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  and  possibly 
make  it  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  Territory. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Taos  range,  rising  at  points  to  an  elevation  of  almost  13,000 
feet,  and  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  in  New 
Mexico,  is  the  western  boundary  of  Colfax  County,  and  from  it  extend 
lesser  ranges  and  foothills,  gradually  subsiding  into  high  mesas  and  the 
plains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  Raton  Mountains  form 
the  north  boundarj- ,  and  while  not  quite  as  high  as  the  Taos  range, 
forih  a  good  protection  against  the  chilly  winds  and  storms  of  Colo- 
rado. The  Raton  and  Trinchera  passes  form  a  natural  passageway 
through  this  mountain  range,  while  the  Taos  and  Red  River  passes 
are  the  best  highways  over  the  Taos  range.  The  Cimarron  range, 
Baldy  and  Black  mountains,  diverge  from  the  main  Taos  range.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  peaks  are  Raton,  Vennejo,  Costilla,  mldy.  Red, 
Little  Baldy,  Agua  Fria,  Tinaja^  Green  Taos,  and  Antelope.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  county  is  6,500  feet,  it  being  highest  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  and  lowest  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
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section,  the  county  sloping  toward  the  southeast,  making  its  climate 
the  finest  in  the  Southwest,  Picturesque  canyons  and  fertile  valleys 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  sections,  while  table-lands,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plains,  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  topography, 
the  Johnson's,  Eagle  Tail,  Gonzales,  Black,  Barela,  and  Rayado  mesas 
being  the  most  noted  and  largest  of  these  toble-lands. 

The  geological  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous  mineral 
bearing  and  coal  producing  counties  of  Colorado.  Associated  with 
the  uplifted  cretaceous  deposits  and  probably  contemporaneous  with 
their  disturbance,  immense  dykes  or  wedge-shaped  masses  of  trachy  tic 
eruptive  matter  are  encountered,  the  presence  of  which  has  baked  the 
shales  into  brittle  slate  and  more  or  less  metamorphosed  the  limestone 
and  sandstone.  This  dyke-like  mass  is  exposed  in  the  eastern  slope  of 
Baldy  Mountain,  and  in  the  upper  canyon  of  the  Cimarron  it  appears 
in  picturesque  pinnacled  palisades.  In  the  rugged  flanks  of  Baldy 
Mountain  numerous  gold-bearing  lodes  appear  mtersecting  the  erup- 
tive mass.  In  connection  with  the  others  of  eruptive  matter,  the  sedi- 
mentary sti-ata  were  further  subjected  to  intrusions  from  the  same 
source,  forming  irregular  interbedded  contact  sheets  carrying  gold. 
The  latter  occurrences  extend  south  along  the  east  flank  of  Black 
Mountain  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cimarroncito  quite  an  exten- 
sive area  has  been  developed.  The  disintegration  of  the  formation 
containing  the  auriferous  lodes  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  air,  water, 
and  ice  has  concentrated  vast  quantities  of  gold  particles  in  the  clays 
and  gravels  filling  the  adjacent  gulches  and  valleys  and  forming  exten- 
sive and  rich  placer  deposits.  The  latter  occur  on  both  sides  of  Baldy 
Mountain.  In  the  west  slope  of  Baldy  valuable  deposits  of  auriferous 
magnetic  iron  occur  in  connection  witn  the  cretaceous  limestones. 

RIVERS. 

Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  southwest,  Colfax  County,  although 
in  the  arid  region,  is  well  watered.  This  blessing  it  owes  to  the  vast 
mountain  ranges  and  extensive  timber  lands  along  its  western  and 
northern  boundaries.  Colfax  also  possesses  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  irrigation  systems  in  the  Territory.  It  is  principally 
in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River,  in  which  the  counties  of 
Mora  and  Union  are  also  situated  in  greater  part  and  which  extends 
into  San  Miguel  and  Leonard  Wood  counties.  This  drainage  district  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  many  small  streams  which  are  per- 
ennial in  their  upper  courses  but  are  dry  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  their  lower  stretches.  The  Taos  range  affords  one  of  the 
best  catchment  areas  in  the  Territory  and  the  flow  of  streams  from 
this  range  is  constant  and  always  to  be  depended  upon.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  irrigated  area  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  valleys  of 
these  streams  in  the  western  portion  of  the  district,  while  the  eastern 
portion  being  in  reality  a  part  of  the  great  plains  and  dependent  for 
its  water  supply  upon  the  summer  rains,  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 

Sizing,  except  sucn  portions  of  Johnson's  mesa  and  other  mesas  where 
e  annual  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  raise  crops  without  irrigation. 
The  Chico  Rico  has  its  source  along  the  southwesterly  slope  of  the 
Raton  plateau,  flowing  thence  in  a  general  southerly  direction  and 

I'oining  the  Canadian  Kiver  about  4  miles  above  the  town  of  Dorsey. 
he  flow  of  this  stream  is  small,  but  permanent,  probably  not  exceed- 
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ing  20  second-feet,  except  during  floods.  These  occur  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  are  of  great  volume.  The  normal  flow  of  the 
river  is  wholly  consumed,  a  portion  being  impounded  by  a  dam  8  miles 
above  Raton  and  carried  by  a  pipe  line  to  that  city  for  domestic  sup- 
ply while  the  surplus  is  used  for  irrigation  in  the  Chico  Rico  valley. 
The  acreage  under  cultivation  is  1,000  acres.  No  further  increase  in 
the  acreage  is  possible  without  storage,  but  good  reservoir  sites  are 
in  the  vicinity  and  at  comparatively  slight  expense,  suflBcient  water 
could  be  impounded  to  irri^te  5,000  acres  more.  Plans  for  another 
dam  above  the  present  one  m  the  Chico  Rico  canyon  are  being  made 
and  the  Raton  Water  Works  Company  expects  to  have  the  dam  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1904,  thereby  more  than  doubling  the  storage 
capacitv. 

The  Vermejo  River  rises  in  the  Costilla  range  in  Las  Animas  County, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  Colfax  County  boundary.  It  flows  south- 
east to  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  River,  6  miles  south  of  Max- 
well City.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Caliente,  the  Saltpeter,  and  the 
Van  Brinamer.  The  flow  is  permanent,  the  mean  being  about  seventy 
second-feet  during  the  irrigation  season  from  April  to  September 
inclusive,  and  about  ten  second-feet  during  the  nonirrigation  season. 
The  stream  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  floods  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  measurements  having  shown  a  discharge  at  these  times 
of  900  to  1,000  second-feet,  amounting  to  2,000  acre-feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  upper  portion  or  the  stream  there  are  about  100 
small  individual  ditches  serving  small  tracts.  There  are  also  about 
nine  other  individual  ditches  between  Dawson  City  and  the  Mont- 
gomery ranch,  that  are  much  larger,  having  a  capacity  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  second-feet  each.  Oi  corporation  canals  there  are  two 
belonging  to  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  400  second-feet.  The  amount  of  land  irrigated  under  these  sj'stems 
is  11,000  acres,  of  which  3,000  acres  are  irrigated  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river  by  the  100  small  ditches,  3,000  by  the  nine  larger 
ones  between  Dawson  and  the  Montgomery  ranch,  and  5,000  under  the 
Maxwell  Company's  ditohes  to  the  north  of  the  Vermejo.  The  nor- 
mal supply  of  the  stream  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  present  systems. 
The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  resorted  to  storage,  having 
constructed  ten  reservoirs  with  a  combined  capacity  of  6,000  acre- 
feet.  Under  the  individual  ditches  there  is  one  reservoir  of  50  acre- 
feet  capacity,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  ditohes  relj'^  wholly  on 
the  river  flow.  This  flow  is  always  ample  for  all  purposes  in  the 
spring,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  good  surplus,  but  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Reservoir  sites  are  so  located  as  to  be 
capable  of  economical  improvement,  and  at  least  10,000  acres  more 
will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  utilizing  these 
natural  sites. 

The  Cimarron  River  is  the  largest  stream.  It  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  small  streams  originating  in  the  Taos  range  and  flows  in  a  general 
southeasterly  direction  to  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  near  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Maxwell  grant.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Ute 
Creek,  Ponil,  Cimarroncito,  Urraca,  and  Rayado,  in  all  draining  about 
40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Taos  range.  The  stream 
is  perennial,  and  its  mean  flow  from  March  to  July,  inclusive,  is  about 
500  second-feet.  In  August  and  September  this  flow  decreases  gradu- 
ally, the  mean  flow  during  the  nonirrigation  season  being  only  about 
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50  second-feet.  The  total  annual  discharge  of  the  stream  reaches  from 
150,000  to  200,000  acre- feet.  On  this  stream  freshets  oe<5ur  only  occa- 
sionally, there  being  at  times  periods  of  several  years  intervening 
between  them.  There  are  thirteen  individual  ditches  and  one  corpora- 
tion ditch  on  the  Cimarron  and  tributaries,  divided  as  follows:  On  the 
Cimarron  the  Springer  ranch  ditch,  capacity  150  second-feet;  two 
smaller  ditches  on  the  same  ranch,  carrying  20  to  40  second-feet 
respectively,  and  two  ditches  near  the  town  of  Cimarron  carrying  20 
second-feet  each.  On  the  Ponil  there  are  three  ditches  carrying  20 
second-feet  each.  On  the  Ra^^ado  there  are  three  ditches  carrying 
20  second-feet  each.  On  the  Cimarroncito  there  are  two  ditches  car- 
rving  10  and  20  second-feet  respectively.  The  corporation  ditch  is 
the  Maxwell  T^and  Grant  Company's  Springer  ditch,  with  a  capacity 
of  400  second-feet.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  of 
water  over  the  amount  required,  but  during  the  late  summer  and  fall 
the  water  is  more  scarce.  The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has 
constructed  four  storage  reservoirs,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Springer 
reservoir,  covers  an  area  of  300  acres  and  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  acre- 
feet;  the  others  have  a  combined  capacity-  of  about  1.000  acre-feet. 
Plans  have  been  completed  and  work  is  to  be  begun  shortly  on  two 
lar^e  stoi-age  reservoirs  on  the  Springer  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springer.  The  reservoirs  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cimarron 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  5,100,000  and^,144,000  gallons,  respectively. 
Two  canals,  with  a  flow  of  5,161  gallons  a  minute,  and  each  4  miles 
long,  will  carry  the  water  from  the  reservoirs.  The  land  irrigated 
under  these  systems  is  about  as  follows:  One  thousand  acres  under 
the  small  ditches  along  the  Cimarron  bottom:  500  acres  under  the 
Ponil  ditches;  1,000  acres  under  the  Rayado  ditches;  2,000  acres  under 
the  Maxwell  Company's  ditch,  and  2,500  acres  under  the  Springer 
ditch.  The  whole  consumes  about  25  per  cent  of  the  annual  discharge 
of  the  Cimarron,  leaving  a  surplus  of  from  100,000  to  150,000  acre-feet 
passing  down  the  Canadian  to  the  Gulf  of  IVIexico  each  year.  The 
entire  flow  is  capable  of  conservation,  as  there  are  a  number  of  good 
reservoir  sites  at  different  points  in  the  Cimarron  drainage  basin,  and 
at  least  100,000  acres  more  could  be  brought  under  ditch. 

A  splendid  natuitil  reservoir  site  exists  at  the  so-called  Eagle  Nest 
Kock  at  the  head  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon  where  the  same  opens  out 
into  the  Moreno  Valley.     At  this  point  the  river  breaks  through  a 

forge  only  250  feet  wide  and  supported  on  both  sides  by  large  granite 
ikes.  A  100-foot  dam  could  be  constructed  here  at  a  moderate  cost, 
thus  impounding  sufficient  water  for  the  irrigation  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  acres  about  30  miles  below.  The  attention  of  the  National 
Government  has  been  called  to  this  site  than  which  no  better  exists  in 
the  arid  region.  Under  the  Springer  Ranch  ditch  one  reservoir  site 
can  be  improved  with  an  impounding  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate 
3,000  acres.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cimarron  River  there  are  two 
large  basins  with  a  stomge  capacity  of  10,000  acre-feet 

The  proposed  reservoir  at  the  nead  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon  it  is 
believed  has  been  at  one  time  a  lake  and  the  water  broke  through  on 
the  eastern  side  where  the  river  now  flows.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  hills,  the  same  making  a  permanent  and  absolutely  safe 
embankment  for  the  reservoir,  subject  to  no  possible  break  on  any 
side  except  a  small  narrow  pass  where  a  dam  will  have  to  be  built. 
This  pass  comes  down  to  a  point  only  from  15  to  20  feet  across  and 
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widens  out  upward.  There  is  plenty  tiniber,  stone,  and  other  mate- 
rial for  the  building  of  the  dam,  and  it  woiild  not  be  expensive.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reservoir  sites  in  the  West. 
Smaller  sites  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ponil,  Cimarroncito,  Urraca,  and 
Rayado  canyons.  About  100,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  from  the 
Cimarron  system  and  140,000  acres  in  all  could  be  irrigated  by  utiliz- 
ing all  the  available  reservoir  sites  in  which  the  surplus  water  could 
be  stored. 

The  Sweetwater  Creek,  Jarretas  Creek,  Chico,  Rito  de  la  Llano, 
Eagle  Creek,  Raton  Creek,  Cerososo,  Pond,  Ural,  Trinchera,  and  Hoi 
Keo  are  other  streams  in  the  county,  along  the  course  of  several  of 
which  there  are  small  irrigated  areas  and  splendid  reservoir  sites. 

During  the  winter  the  canyons  in  the  mountains  are  filled  with  snow, 
which  gradually  melts  during  the  spring  and  summer,  furnishing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  needs  of  irrigation.  There  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  lakes,  the  best  known  and  largest  being  Black  Lake  in 
the  southwestern  part  on  the  Mora  County  boundary. 

Many  wells  have  been  dug,  and  especially  on  tne  eastern  plains 
plenty  of  good  water  is  found  at  a  depth  from  12  to  50  feet.  There 
are  indications  of  an  artesian  flow,  and  sooner  or  later  artesian  wells 
will  be  drilled. 

The  only  artesian  well  that  has  been  bored  in  the  locality  where  there 
are  indications  of  water  has  been  a  success,  for  several  years  ago 
artesian  water  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  less  than  150  feet  on  the 
John  C.  Taylor  ranch,  about  6  or  7  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Springer. 
It  is  very  probable  that  more  wells  of  the  same  kind  could  be  had  at 
other  places.  During  the  past  few  months  two  companies  have  been 
organized  at  Raton  for  the  pui-pose  of  drilling  for  oil.  Holes  are 
being  bored  east  and  south  oi  Raton.  Up  to  date  considerable  water 
has  been  found  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  encountered  to  warrant 
going  deeper,  and  at  present  writing  the  drilling  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

The  irrigation  works  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Compau^^  are 
rivaled  only  by  those  in  the  lower  Pecoa  Valley.  There  are  two  sys- 
tems, the  Springer  and  the  Vermejo.  The  ditches  of  the  first  named 
take  their  water  from  the  Cimarron  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ponil. 
Six  miles  beyond  the  headgate  the  canal  divides  into  two  main  laterals. 
The  grade  of  the  main  canal  is  5i  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  20  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  4  feet  deep.  At  the  water  surface  it  is  40  feet 
wide.  Besides  the  direct  flow  of  the  Cimarron  and  Ponil,  the  Springer 
canal  is  reinforced  by  the  flow  of  other  streams,  altogether  takmg 
up  the  drainage  area  of  30  miles  of  the  Taos  range.  A  series  of 
reservoirs  has  been  constinicted  along  this  irrigation  system. 

The  Vermejo  system  is  even  more  extensive.  The  headgate  of  the 
canal  is  situated  on  the  Vermejo  River  above  Dawson  City.  The  main 
canal  is  the  same  depth  and  width  as  the  Springer  Canal,  and  there 
are  20  reservoirs  along  the  route.  The  storage  capacity  of  these 
reservoirs,  the  largest  of  which  holds  11,000  acre-feet,  and  the  Oyster 
Lake  and  Laguna  Madre,  holding  8,000  and  2,000  acre-feet,  respect- 
ively, is  mucn  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
dramed  and  refilled  several  times  during  the  season.  Several  other 
systems  under  contemplation. will  give  Colfax  a  larger  area  of  land 
under  ditch  and  cultivation  than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory. 
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CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH   RESORTS. 

The  climate  is  almost  perfect.  The  varying  elevation  from  4,000  to 
12,000  feet  gives  a  great  range  of  mean  annual  temperature,  but 
whether  at  4,000  or  at  12,000  feet  there  are  the  same  constant  sunshine, 
the  same  cool  nights  in  summer,  the  same  dry,  mrefied  atmosphere, 
the  same  protection  from  the  north  and  west  winds,  which  are  the  ideal 
conditions  for  the  cure  of  consumption  and  throat  trouble.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  health  seekers  flocking  to  Colfax  County  is 
increasing  every  year,  and  those  who  have  once  lived  in  this  invigor- 
ating air  of  that  part  of  the  Southwest  will  always  long  to  return  to  it. 
The  average  mean  temperature  at  Raton  is  52°  F.  The  average  mini- 
mum is  32°,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  con- 
stant sunshine,  the  minimum  temperature  seems  less  cold  than  a  much 
higher  temperature  in  more  humid  and  more  cloudy  regions.  In  the 
sun  the  temperature  in  winter  is  20°  higher  than  in  the  shade.  In 
summer  the  average  maximum  temperature  is  70°  and  very  seldom 
reaches  90°,  while  the  nights  are  alwavs  cool,  seldom  exceeding  a 
maximum  of  60°,  which,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  feels  as 
if  it  were  10  degrees  lower,  so  that  woolen  blankets  and  woolen  under- 
garments are  needed  the  year  around.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
14  to  19  inches  on  the  mesas  and  30  inches  in  the  mountains. 

The  entire  county  is  one  extensive  health  resort,  and  people  have 
found  accommodations  among  friends  and  otherwise,  but  tnere  has 
been  recently  a  large  sanitarium  fitted  and  equipped  about  20  miles 
east  of  Springer,  where  Dr.  H.  B.  Masten  has  converted  the  so-called 
''Dorsey  ranch"  into  an  excellent  health  resort.  This  ranch  was 
famous  for  its  magnificence  while  the  home  of  Senator  Dorsey,  and 
was  built  and  equipped  without  counting  the  cost.  It  is  a  natural 
location  for  a  sanitarium,  and  this,  with  the  splendid  improvements 
now  there,  make  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  health  seeker  to  spend  a  few 
months  and  recuperate.    The  post-oflSce  address  is  Chico,  In.  Mex. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
ideal.  The  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  the  absence  of  extremes 
in  temperature,  the  ability  to  control  the  water  supplied  to  the  plants, 
the  constant  sunshine,  the  virgin  soil,  and  the  splendid  markets  which 
the  i*ailroad  towns  and  mining  camps  afford  make  farming  a  profitable 
occupation.  The  Sweetwater  Valley  20  miles  long,  the  Rayado  and 
Cimarroncito  valleys  each  12  miles  long,  the  Cimarron  Valley  30  miles 
long  and  in  places  2  miles  wide,  the  Ponil  Valley  25  miles  long,  the 
Vermejo  Valley  40  miles  long,  the  Red  River  Valley  50  miles  long,  the 
Uno  de  Gato  and  Chico  Rico  valleys  each  15  miles  long,  the  Moreno 
Valley,  the  Valle  de  Piedra,  the  Vermejo  Park,  the  Johnson  mesa,  the 
Barela  mesa,  and  the  section  around  Black  lietkes  are  good  farming 
country  in  which  the  best  of  wheat,  potatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  artichokes,  celery,  and  other  products  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  dourish.  In  the  production  of  certain  vegetables  the  county 
excels,  especially  in  onions,  sugar  beets,  and  cabbage.  Onions  weigh- 
ing 4  pounds  and  7  inches  in  diameter  have  been  exhibit«d^  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  flavor  is  far-famed.  Full-grown  cablmges  weigh  from 
20  to  40  pounds  per  head.     Potatoes  grow  especially  well  in  the  moun- 
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tain  valleys,  200  bushels  per  acre  being  an  average  crop  and  400  bushels 
to  the  acre  are  frequently  raised.  This  is  of  especial  advantage,  as 
potatoes  can  be  raised  successfully  in  but  few  other  parts  of  the  South- 
west. Springer  would  be  an  ideal  site  for  a  beet-sugar  factory,  as  the 
sugar  beets  raised  in  that  section  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  sugar  con- 
tents and  are  exceptionally  pure.  A  considerable  tonnage  of  sugar 
beets  is  shipped  to  the  Colorado  beet-sugar  factories  annually.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  in  that  vicinity  can  be  brought  under  ditch  and  success- 
fully cultivated,  as  the  rich  soil  is  very  deep  and  fertilizes  itself  from 
the  water  needed  to  irrigate  it. 

Johnson's  mesa,  8,000  feet  high,  beginning  8  miles  east  of  Raton 
and  extending  into  tlnion  County,  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  situated 
in  the  rain  belt,  while  the  country  all  around  it  is  arid.  No  irrigation 
is  needed,  therefore,  to  mature  crops  on  the  mesa.  A  colony  of  Mis- 
souri farmers  has  taken  up  nearly  all  the  available  land  on  this  mesa 
and  is  cultivating  it  with  great  success.  Land  can  be  bought  there 
from  $5  an  acre  up  to  $200  an  acre.  Poultry  farms,  creameries,  and 
cheese  factories  on  a  small  scale  have  been  erected  on  the  mesa  and  are 
doing  well.  On  the  Barela  mesa  a  similar  condition  of  things  prevails. 
On  tne  Sugarite  is  the  largest  dairv  farm  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Springer,  Mills,  Dawson,  Cliase,  and  other  ranches,  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  are  famous  for  their  extent  and  rich  crops, 
including  fruits  of  the  finest  quality.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  forage 
crop,  and  on  account  of  the  great  live-stock  interests  is  verv  profitable. 
Appks,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and  other  deciduous  fruits 
flourish  and  attain  a  size  and  flavor  that  put  into  the  shade  the  best  of 
California  fruit.  All  fruits  raised  in  a  colder  climate  than  California 
are  much  better  flavored,  and  Colfax  County  fruit  has  taken  prizes  at 
several  expositions. 

The  Maxwell  grant,  as  well  as  southern  Colfax  County,  where  is 
located  a  fertile  !?trip  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  Maxwelland  the  Mora  grants,  are  attracting  many 
home-seekers.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  and  beauty  is  in  every  line 
from  the  prairie  to  the  highest  mountains.  The  first  plateau  of  the 
mountains  is  covered  with  pine  and  spruce  timber,  whicn  supplies  the 
lower  country  with  lumber  for  building  and  railroad  purposes.  In 
the  southern  part,  on  account  of  the  prolific  pasture,  cattle  do  excep- 
tionally well.  Farms  dot  the  plains  all  the  wajup  to  the  foothills  and 
beyond  them  to  the  divide.  From  this  divide  in  southern  Colfax  there 
is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Black  Lake  countiy,  which  forms  a  basin 
with  mountains  towering  on  every  side.  After  winding  one's  way 
down  into  the  valley,  upon  reaching  the  foothills,  settlements  appear  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  well -cultivated  farms  and  ranches  stocked 
with  cattle  and  sheep.  The  beautiful  Black  Lakes,  the  timbered  moun- 
tains, make  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  on  every  side  may  be 
found  a  happy,  contented,  prosperous  people. 

LIVE   STOCK  INTERESTS. 

Colfax  County  is  an  ideal  section  for  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  raiser, 
but  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  live  stock  owner  on  account  of  the  mild  win- 
ters and  the  extensive  free  range  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  which 
seem  to  be  of  abetter  quality  than  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  this  grass 
does  not  die  in  winter,  but  only  turns  yellow,  and  with  the  rain  in  the 
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spring  will  again  freshen  up.  The  same  grass  is  found  elsewhere  m 
New  Mexico.  The  cheapness  of  the  grazing  privileges  which  may 
be  secured  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  the  abundance  of 
water,  and  the  abundant  shelter,  make  Colfax  County  a  stock  country 
par  excellence.  As  a  consequence,  85,000  head  of  cattle  g^raze  on  the 
mesas  and  in  the  valleys,  large  flocks  of  sheep  browse  in  the  foothills, 
and  many  herds  of  goats  clamber  along  the  mountain  sides.  One 
stock  ranch  alone  covers  120,000  acres.  The  Charles  Springer  breed- 
ing farm  near  Springer  and  the  W.  C.  Barnes  ranch  near  Dorsey  pro- 
duce some  of  the  highest  grade  Herefords  raised  in  the  West.  The 
Bed  River  ranges  in  the  Catskill  and  Vasquez  region  have  been  heavily 
stocked.  During  the  past  year  the  Maxwell  Grant  Company  has  sold 
400,000  acres — an  area  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island — to  ranchmen  and  farmers,  considerable  of  it  in  small  tracts,  at 
very  low  prices.  The  live  stock  business  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
change,  the  free  range  being  supplemented  by  feeding  in  winter  and 
the  open  ranging  in  winter  by  comfortable  shelters,  thus  reducing 
losses  to  a  minimum  and  improving  the  grade.  The  stock  business  is 
quite  profitable  if  there  is  sufficient  capitel  and  experience  back  of  it. 

TIMBER. 

In  its  timber  Colfax  County  possesses  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
The  splendid  timber  lands  in  the  northern  part  led  to  an  extension  of 
the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  into  that  section,  while  the  timber 
areas  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  county  are  practically 
untouched.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Raton  and  Taos  ranges  there  are 
half  a  million  of  acres  of  merchantable  timber,  principallv  yellow  pine 
and  cedar,  and  it  is  only  in  late  37ears  that  the  sawmills  have  been 
making  visible  inroads  on  this  supply.  Catskill  was  the  center  of  the 
timber  industry  in  the  north,  and  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad 
in  that  section  has  been  following  the  sawmills  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  divide  of  the  Taos  range.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  at 
present  considering  plans  to  retimber  tnis  jmrt  of  the  countv.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  reforestation  going  on  in  the  districts  that  were 
practically  denuded  of  timber  some  years  ago  in  the  Catskill  region. 
While  naturally  a  slow  process,  the  hills  are  now  covered  with  a 
healthy  growth  of  young  oak  and  pine,  and  nature  is  doing  what  for 
men  would  be  impossible. 

MINING. 

Colfax  is  one  of  the  leading  mining  counties  in  Mew  Mexico,  and  its 
annual  mineral  product  is  worth  over  $1,000,000.  Gold  and  copper 
are  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  and  at  Elizabethtown,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  gold  mining  camps  in  the  West.  In  the  Moreno  Val- 
ley, immediately  to  the  south  oi  Elizabethtown,  the  Oro  Dredging 
Company  of  Chicago  has  constructed  a  placer  dredge  on  placer  lancU 
urcnased  by  the  company  a  year  ago.  The  dredge  was  manufactured 
y  the  Bucyrus  Company  of  Ohio.  It  has  been  a  success  from  the 
start,  and  handles  4,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  daily.  The  machinery  is 
being  operated  day  and  night,  and  an  electric  plant  erected  on  the  boat 
furnishes  li^ht  for  night  work.  Owing  to  the  altitude  of  8,000  feet, 
about  the  middle  of  December  the  ice  in  the  pond  in  which  the  dredge 
floats  becomes  too  thick  for  operations,  and  work  is  discontinued  from 
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that  date  until  the  1st  of  March.  There  is  very  little  water  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant,  as  the  water  required  in  the  sluice  box 
is  used  over  and  over  again.  The  values  of  the  placer  ground  handled 
are  from  30  cents  to  $3  per  cubic  yard,  and  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  dredge  cleared  over  $100,000,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  gold 
production  of  New  Mexico. 

The  first  information  relative  to  the  Moreno  placer  fields  and  their 
mineralization  was  given  early  in  1866  by  a  young  Indian  who  visited 
Fort  Union  and  told  the  soldiers  that  there  was  copper  on  Baldy 
Mountain,  referring  to  the  present  site  of  the  Mystic  mine.  Upon 
this  information  the  soldiers  started  on  a  prospecting  tour.  A  few  of 
them  pitched  their  tent  near  the  present  site  of  ETizabethtown,  and 
there  panned  some  of  the  dirt  and  found  some  of  the  soil  filled  with 
particles  of  gold.  They  had  camped  under  a  willow  tree,  which  they 
named  Discovery  Tree;  this  tree  served  as  a  landmark  from  which 
claims  were  staked  and  numbered  consecutive l3\  In  1867  rich  plac- 
ers were  discovered  in  the  Moreno  Valley  which  resulted  in  an  influx 
of  prospectors,  who  demonstrated  the  presence  of  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tities, but  the  old  hand  rocker,  the  ground  sluice,  with  little  water, 
and  other  similar  devices  were  of  little  use  to  handle  the  vast  amount 
of  ground  containing  the  precious  metal.  To  get  water  to  the  placers 
a  stock  compan}'^  was  organized  with  $150,000  capital,  but  before  It 
had  completed  its  work  it  had  expended  $800,000.  The  company 
sought  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  Red  River,  in  Taos  County,  and  to 
conduct  it  to  the  placers  it  constructed  what  is  Jknown  as  the  ''Eliza- 
beth town"  Ditch,  with  numerous  reservoirs.  This  was  completed  in 
1868. 

It  was  a  colossal  undertaking,  a  work  which  stands  to-day  as  a  mar- 
velous piece  of  engineering.  The  ditch  forms  three-quarters  of  a 
circle  in  its  length  of  42  miles,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains, bridging  ravines  and  gulches  with  more  than  20  flumes.  In 
S laces  the  eanal  bed  was  made  in  perpendicular  walls  of  solid  rock  with 
rill  and  powder.  Later  on  the  supply  of  water  was*  increased  by  a 
ditch  7  miles  long  from  Moreno  Creek,  and  out  of  the  Ponil  River 
from  the  east  side  of  Baldy  Mountain.  The  undertaking  was  no  small 
one,  as  all  supplies  and  material  had  to  be  freighted  from  the  Missouri 
River.  It  was  this  water  supply  that  caused  the  camp  of  Elizabeth- 
town  to  reach  a  population  or  5,000  during  1868  ana  to  give  it  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  incorporated  city  in  New  Mexico,  and 
even  to-day  may  be  seen  from  Elizabethtown  a  dozen  or  more  sprays 
which  look  like  so  many  fountains  playing  on  the  placer  banks  and 
supplied  from  the  gi'eat  ditch.  Four  "hundred  ounces  of  gold  have 
been  taken  out  in  one  clean  up,  and  as  high  as  $25,000  have  been  made 
on  a  single  shipment.  Although  over  $2,000,000  in  placer  ffold  have 
been  removed  irom  the  banks  of  the  Moreno  Creek  only  a  small  poii;ion 
has  yet  been  worked,  and  an  area  of  6,000  acres  remains  intact  with  an 
average  depth  of  10  to  140  feet  to  bed  rock.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Moreno  Creek  bed,  with  its  numerous  bars  and  gulches,  from 
Elizabethtown  to  the  mouth  of  Cimarron  Canyon,  a  distance  of  6  miles, 
is  rich  with  both  fine  and  coarse  gold.  This  portion,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  debris  or  tailings  are  not  easy  to  dispose  of,  must  be 
worked  by  dredges.  Already  this  manner  of  working  has  proved  a 
success,  and  the  near  future  will  find  the  valley  studoed  witii  steam- 
shovel  appliances  which  easily  separate  the  gold  from  its  gravelly  bed. 
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Owine  to  the  distance  the  water  flows  in  the  Elizabeth  town  ditch  con- 
siderable is  lost  by  evapomtion  and  seepage.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
owners  to  shorten  the  aitch  to  nearly  35  miles  and  to  put  in  4  miles  of 
pipe  line.  This  will  give  twice  the  water  capacity.  With  timber 
plenty  and  accessible,  an  equable,  temperate,  healthful  climate,  the 
advantage  of  a  good  supplj"  of  water,  modern  dredges,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  lode  mines,  £Iizabethtown  will  again  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  leading  mining  camps  of  the  Southwest. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  mine  in  Colfax  County  is  the  Aztec,  situ* 
ated  8  miles  due  east  of  Baldy  in  the  Ute  Creek  district,  which  haa 
produced  over  $1,000,000  in  gold,  including  |21,000  taken  out  in  a 
single  week.  It  is  still  a  producer.  This  mine  consists  of  a  large  vein 
occurring  on  a  contact  of  quartzite  and  black  slate;  the  crevice  between 
walls  varying  from  8  to  20  feet  in  thickness  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuity.  Large  bodies  of  good  ore  have  been  opened  up  in  recent 
years  which  run  not  less  than  $10  per  ton  in  free-milling  gold  ore, 
besides  what  passes  over  for  concentrating,  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  keep  a  40-stamp  mill  busy  for  three  or  four  years  at 
least.  In  addition  to  this  main  body  of  ore  which  is  found  on  the  con- 
tact there  are  eight  narrow  fissure  veins,  practically  vertical,  occurring 
in  the  quartzite,  being  spurs  of  the  main  contact,  from  4  to  10  inches  in 
thickness  and  very  rich,  varying  from  $20  to  $40  in  native  gold.  From 
these  fissures  many  very  fine  specimens  of  ribbon  gold  have  been  taken. 

The  Montezuma,  which  has  ample  milling  facilities,  i^  another  of 
the  old  ^old  producers  of  the  camp.  It  is  nearly  a  vertical  fissure 
vein  cuttmg  abruptly  through  the  porphyry  and  the  strata  of  limestone, 
which  is  the  bed  rock  of  the  country.  The  vein  varies  from  2  to  4 
feet  in  width.  About  $300,000  in  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  this 
mine,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  steady  producer  for  years  to  come.  Other 
important  mines  in  this  section  are  tne  French  Henry,  in  conglomerate, 
with  an  average  width  of  8  feet  of  low-grade,  free-milling  ore,  running 
from  $5  to  $25  per  ton  and  assaying  in  spots  as  high  as  $2,000  per 
ton;  the  Bull  of-  the  Woods  and  the  Homestake,  located  on  a  vein 
about  18  inches  wide,  which  has  a  dip  of  20^  from  the  vertical,  has 
been  developed  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000  feet  in  tunnels  and  whims, 
and  carries  ore  running  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton;  the  Black  Horse  group 
of  five  claims  in  a  limestone  formation  cut  by  porphyry  dykes,  and 
showing  practically  vertical  veins  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  with  pay 
streaks  from  2  to  6  feet  in  width  that  run  from  $10  to  $100;  the  Rebel 
Chief  group  of  six  claims  in  formation  similar  to  the  Black  Horse, 
developed  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  feet,  with  a  vein  dipping  about 
20^  from  the  vertical  in  porphyry,  and  showing  an  abundance  of  mill- 
ing and  concentrating  ore;  the  Harry  Lyons,  on  the  south  side  of 
American  Mountain  in  the  Ponil  district,  with  an  8-foot  vein  between 
a  contact  of  black  lime  and  a  quartzite  conglomerate,  showing  seams 
of  ore  that  run  from  $20  to  $200;  the  Legal  Tender  in  Willow  Creek 
district,  showing  a  vein  of  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  which  yields  from 
$20  to  $200  a  ton  in  an  arrasta  and  has  been  developed  650  feet;  the 
Red  Bandana  group  in  the  Moreno  Valley  district,  showing  a  vein 
about  30  feet  wide  in  slate  which  carries  free  milling  ore  that  runs 
from  $8  to  $10;  the  Red  Bandana  group  of  mines,  consisting  of  eight 
very  promising  mines,  seemingly  centering  into  one  mother  vein  far- 
ther down.  This  group  has  been  developed  considerably^  having  2,000 
feet  of  tunnel  work  completed;  the  Galena  lode  in  the  Moreno  aistrict 
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showing  a  strong  8-foot  vein  of  ore  in  a  slate  formation  that  mills 
from  $1  to  $20  m  gold  and  a  remarkable  streak  of  galena,  which,  as 
depth  is  gained,  changes  into  a  rich  gold-bearing  carbonate,  which 
concentrates  readily  and  makes  a  shipping  product  of  great  value; 
and  the  American  Flag,  in  Grouse  gulch,  developed  to  the  extent  of 
500  feet  in  tunnels  and  other  workings  on  the  vein,  showing  a  body  of 
2  feet  of  free-milling  gold  ore  and  a  large  body  of  smelting  lead  ore 
carr^dng  high  values  in  gold. 

The  Ajax  is  also  a  gold  property  of  great  value  that  has  brought  a 
fortune  to  its  owners.  The  Senate  and  Bobtail  mines  in  the  Baldy 
district  have  attained  a  depth  of  over  400  feet  in  a  tunnel  of  350  feet 
in  length,  and  have  encountered  the  same  rich  vein  that  is  exposed  in 
their  surface  workings  higher  up  on  the  mountain.  The  Woodland 
Company  has  struck  the  surface  outcrop  vein  at  350  feet  depth,  and 
has  opened  a  4-foot  body  of  ore  that  averages  $52  per  ton.  On 
Comanche  Creek,  3  miles  west  of  Elizabethtown,  is  the  Victor  No.  7, 
on  which  has  been  opened  a  perfect  network  of  quartz  veins  varying 
in  width  from  12  inches  to  40  inches  and  yielding  $6  to  $130  in  gold 
per  ton.  The  Confidence  mines  and  mills,  the  Jayhawk  and  other 
promising  properties,  are  being  worked  persistently  and  with  good 
results. 

In  the  Cimarroncito  district,  10  miles  from  Baldv,  the  Contention 
Company  has  a  group  of  claims  in  which  a  large  body  of  ore  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  in  length.  Farther  in,  200  feet,  there 
is  known  to  exist  a  pay  vein.  For  this  the  company  is  now  driving, 
and  will  strike  the  mam  vein  1,500  feet  below  the  surface  workings. 

The  Golden  Ajax,  the  Red  Bandana,  the  Black  Horse,  and  the  Bid- 
well  Company  are  among  the  corporations  that  are  successfully  oper- 
ating Huntington  and  other  mills. 

Large  bodies  of  graphite  or  plumbago  have  been  opened  near  Raton, 
and  all  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  found  near  that 
city.  Near  Springer  exist  large  deposits  of  cement  rock  which  have 
been  worked  successfully,  as  well  as  gypsum.  Around  the  Black 
Lakes  mineral  indications  abound,  and  in  other  parts,  scarcely  yet 
prospected,  there  are  more  indications  of  valuable  mineral. 

COAL. 

It  is  not  alone  in  gold  that  the  wealth  of  Colfax  County  lies,  but 
also  in  its  immense  deposits  of  coal.  Its  coal  production  is  worth  more 
in  dollars  and  cents  at  present  than  the  product  of  any  other  industry 
in  the  county.  The  traveler  coming  into  the  county  from  Colorado 
will  notice  in  going  over  Ratoii  Pass  many  seams  of  shale  and  coal 
where  the  railroad  nas  cut  through  the  rocks,  or  see  outcroppings  of 
coal  high  up  on  the  mountain  side.  Within  the  past  year  two  new  coal 
camps  nave  been  established,  one  at  Dawson  ana  the  other  at  Willow, 
now  called  Van  Houten,  and  coal  has  during  the  year,  brought  the 
Dawson  Railroad  from  Tucumcari,  a  station  in  Quay  County  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  110  miles  into  Colfax  County 
which  now  outranks  McKinley  County  as  a  coal  producer  and  is  the 
leader  in  New  Mexico  in  that  respect.  For  years  the  principal  mines 
in  operation  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  camps  of  Bloss- 
burg  and  Gardiner,  about  5  miles  from  l^ton.  These  mines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.     At  the  Gkir- 
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diner  mines  there  are  two  veins  of  commercial  value  known  to  exist 
in  these  coal  measures.  These  veins  are  about  600  feet  apart.  The 
upper  vein,  known  as  the  Tin  Pan  vein,  is  about  4  feet  in  thickness. 
The  lower  vein  is  the  only  one  worked  at  present.  The  mines  furnish 
an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal.  The  comjjany  controls  10,000 
acres  of  the  best  coal-bearing  lands  in  New  Mexico.  The  principal 
mine  is  the  Blossburg  mine  in  Dutchmans  Canyon,  all  other  mines  in 
the  vicinity  having  been  abandoned  owing  to  faults  encountered  within 
the  coal  measures.  The  Blossburg  mine,  however,  is  proving  to  be  a 
good  proposition,  and  during  the  next  fiscal  year  should  produce  300,000 
tons.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Mexican  Central,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  is  400, 

This  mine  will  give  access  to  several  million  tons  of  coal,  and  the  out- 
put of  coal  in  Colfax  county  will  be  largelv  increased  during  the  next 
few  years.  The  company  also  operates  76  oeehive  coke  ovens  of  stand- 
ard size,  13  feet  in  diameter.  An  economical  device  in  connection  with 
these  ovens  is  the  utilization  of  the  surplus  heat  liberated  in  the  coking 
process  for  the  generation  of  steam.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  hot- 
air  flue  located  between  the  ovens  which  are  double-row  batteries. 
The  waste  heat  is  conducted  by  means  of  this  flue  to  the  boiler  plant, 
midway  between  the  two  batteries  of  ovens  and  generates  the  steam 
power  required  for  a  large  electric  plant.  The  average  product  of 
these  ovens  is  25,000  tons  of  coke  a  year,  valued  at  $2.50  per  ton  at 
the  ovens.  A  first-class  washing  plant,  having  the  most  modern  and 
economical  appliances,  with  a  capacity  for  washing  1,000  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  is  a  part  of  the  equipment.  The  company  has  18  coal  cutting 
machines  with  a  capacity  of  250  tons  per  day  each.  These  machines 
are  operated  bv  electricity.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  3  steam 
engines,  two  of  175  horsepower  each  and  one  of  200  horsepower,  which 
in  tura  operates  3  electric  generators  which  furnish  500  horsepower 
for  direct  use.  The  loaded  cars  are  gathered  from  the  rooms  by  mules 
and  hauled  to  the  main  entry,  where  trains  of  40  to  100  mine  cars  are 
made  up  and  hauled  bj'  electric  motor  to  the  tipple.  The  mines  are 
operated  by  the  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar  systems.  The 
towns  of  Gardiner  and  Blossburg  are  typical  coal-mining  camps.  There 
are  over  250  dwellings  in  Grardmer,  as  well  as  oflice  buildings,  board- 
ing houses,  hospital,  and  schoolhouse.  The  company  owns  the  store 
there. 

The  Colfax  coal  mine  is  situated  1^  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Raton. 
The  product  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  city  and  there  sold  to  the 
domestic  trade.  The  mine  is  ventilated  b}^  a  furnace.  The  vein  is  4 
feet  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  produces  a  good  quantity  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a  drift  700  feet  in  length,  and  its  annual 
product  is  about  3,000  tons,  estimated  to  be  worth  $5,000  at  the  mine. 
Six  men  are  employed. 

The  Sugarite  mine  is  7  miles  east  of  Raton  near  the  Sugarite  Creek. 
A  drift  has  been  run  in  400  feet,  on  a  vein  5  feet  thick,  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  marketed  at  Raton,  Las  Vegas, 
and  Albuquerque. 

The  Llewellyn  mine  is  situated  12  miles  northeast  from  the  town  of 
Raton.  It  is  situated  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  lava  cap  which 
constitutes  the  top  of  Johnson  mesa.  The  vein  is  7i  feet  thick  and 
the  coal  \s  bituminous.    The  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  drift  600  feet 
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long.  It  produces  about  3,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  valued  at  $3,000. 
The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Raton  and  Moi'a  and  there  sold  for 
domestic  use. 

The  Dawson  Fuel  Corapan}'^  has  purchased  20,000  acres  of  coal  land  '' 
in  western  Colfax  County  and  has  built  a  large  coal  and  coking  plant 
near  Dawson  city.  The  town  is  located  at  the  terminal  of  the  Dawson 
railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  at  French,  and  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  Tucumcari.  The  camp  alread}'^  has  1,500  inhabitants.  There 
are  two  mines  opened  thus  far,  each  producing  1,500  tons  daily,  most 
of  which  is  shipped  to  the  southern  and  eastern  markets  and  a  large 
part  of  which  is  manufacturefflnto  coke  in  the  100  coke  ovens  erected 
on  the  premises.  The  coal  is  washecfaml  crushed  in  a  modern  washing 
and  crushing  plant  before  it  is  manufactured  into  coke. 

The  Raton  Coke  and  Coal  Company  has  established  a  new  coal  mining 
camp  in  Willow  Canyon,  16  miles  south  of  Raton.  A  9-mile  brancn 
railroad  hjis  been  built  from  Hebron  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railwa}-  to  the  camp,  which  now  has  1,000  inhabitants.  The 
company  operates  three  mines  at  this  place,  which  produce  1,500  tons 
of  coal  5aily. 

There  are  coal  indications  in  other  parts  of  the  county  which  will 
sooner  or  later  be  developed.  The  following  are  the  average  wages 
paid  in  the  coal  mines:  Fit  bosses,  $3  per  day;  lire  bosses,  ^.50  per 
day;  shot  firers,  $2.50  per  day;  machine  men  on  coal-cutting  machines, 
$3  per  day;  helpers  on  coal-cutting  machines,  §2  per  day;  track  layers, 
per  day,  $2.50;  company  tiniber  men,  $2.80  per  day;  miners,  $75  to 
^100  per  month;  single  mule  drivers,  $2.80  per  day;  c^ar  couplers, 
$1.50  per  day;  boys,  $1  per  day;  stable  boss,  ^75  per  month;  electri- 
cians, $100  per  month;  linemen,  $65  per  month;  motormen,  $75  per 
month;  engineers,  $75  per  month;  boilermen,  $70  per  month;  weigh- 
men,  $75  per  month;  tipple  men,  11^65  per  month;  blacksmiths,  per 
day,  $3.50;  blacksmiths'  nelpers,  $2  per  day;  carpenters,  $3  per  day. 
About  1,000  men  and  bo3\s  find  employment  in  the  coal  mines  of  Col- 
fax County. 

Jo  E.  Sheridan,  United  States  coal  mine  inspector,  in  his  report  for 
1902  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Dawson  coal  camp  and  mines: 

Tlie  development  upon  the  Daw§pn  axioms  and  substantial  and  permanent  improve-  >,^^/ 
ments  and  equipment  made  and  'constructed  by  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company  during  ^^ 
the  pa8t  fiscal  year  are  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than  any  similar 
ei\teixiripe_e3DeF-andertaken  in  New  Mexico,  fn  capacity,  improved  appliances,  and  / 
economical  methods  this  plant  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  West,  and  only  in  capac- 
ity can  it  be  considered  as  second  to  any  coal-mming  plant  either  East  or  West.  To 
enumerate  a  part  of  these  improvements  and  equipment,  the  following  are  the  more 
important:  A  double  trestle,  with  two  tipples  and  two  chutes  for  loading  railroad 
cars.  In  connection  with  the  tipples  there  are  stationary  and  shaking  screens  for 
sizing  coal  for  domestic  and  other  purposes;  also  moving  slate-picking  table.  Along- 
side the  tipples  and  chutes  is  located  the  washery,  where  slack  or  other  coal  is  auto- 
matically transferred  from  the  screens  and  chutes,  washed,  and  loaded  into  the 
dorries,  to  be  dumped  into  the  coke  ovens,  situated  within  a  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  washery.  The  washery  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  in  ten  hours 
and  is  equippefl  with  sixteen  jigs  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  machinery  to  operate 
them.  The  power  for  operating  this  plant  is  furnished  by  two  sets  of  Stirling  boilers 
of  a  combined  efficiency  of  600  horsepower.  The  power  to  operate  the  Dox-car 
loader  and  charge  the  coke  ovens  will  be  furnished  from  the  same  source.  Twenty 
coke-evens  were  already  completed  on  June  30,  and  104  more  are  being  bunt  as"^ 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  foundations  and  stonework  Inmng^been  cotspleted  some 
time  ago  and  only  awaited  the  operation  of  the  railroad  to  transport  brick  and  other 
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necessary  materials.  Nearby  is  located  the  blacksmith  shop,  built  of  iron,  dimen- 
sions 70  by  30  feet.  This  shop  is  now  being  equipped  with  lathes,  emer>'  erinder, 
•electric  drilling  machine,  bolt  and  pipe  cutting  machinery,  and  blower  oi  ample 
capacity  to  run  four  forges.  This  department  will  be  in  comlition  to  do  all  ordinary 
repair  work.  Power  to  run  this  machinery  will  be  provided  by  a  25-horgepower 
'General  Electriq  Company's  motor.  The  tipple,  wajBhery,  coke  ovens,  etc.,  just 
-described,  are  located  about  IJ  miles  south  of  the  mines,  the  town  which  is  incident 
thereto  being  named  Eddy,  after  C.  B.  Eddy,  one  o»  the  principal  promoters  of 
this  great  enterprise.  At  this  point  also  are  located  the  carpenter  shop,  30  by  40 
feet;  storage  building,  30  by  60  feet,  and  seventeen  tenement  houses.  About  2  miles 
north  of  Eddy,  and  near  mine  No.  1,  is  located  Simpeonville,  so  called  after  one  of 
the  principal  owners  in  the  company.  Here  are  located  twenty-eight  commodious 
dwelling  nout^es,  built  upon  modern  and  pleasing  plans  of  architecture.  Five  of 
these  buildings  are  boarding  houses,  one  of  four  rooms,  two  of  thirteen  rooms,  and 
two  of  twelve  rooms.  The  remaining  twenty-three  houses  accommodate  forty -three 
tenants  and  their  families.  These  houses  are  built  much  after  the  style  of  suburban 
home  architecture,  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  without  and  having  modern  improve- 
ments within. 

D^eon  is  the  name  of  the  town,  2  miles  south  of  the  mines,  where  the  general 
offices  oTfhe  company  are  situated  and  where  the  residences  of  the  superintendent 
and  other  officials  are  located.  The  town  lies  in  the  beautiful  Vermejo  Valley, 
which  is  irrigated  by  the  crystal  waters  Of  the  Vermejo  River.  On  either  hand  are 
seen  orchards,  which  in  spring  fill  the  air  wifh  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms  and 
in  fall  are  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  while  the  prevailing  gentle  winds  come  down 
the  canyon  pregnant  with  the  perfume  of  the  pines,  which  adorn  the  eroded  canyons 
and  the  table-topped  sandstone  liills  upon  all  sides.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  are  to  be 
found  within  5  miles  of  the  town,  and  mountain  trout  disport  in  the  waters  of  the 
Vermejo  River,  which  runs  alongside  the  town.  In  this  ideal  location  is  situated 
the  headquarters  of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company.  The  following  enumerated  build- 
iog^ave  been  completed  at  the  Dawson  town  site:  Twelve  dwelling  hoiLses;  "one  of 
t^'enty-one  rooms,  one  of  ten  rooms,  five  of  four  rooms,  two  of  three  rooms,  and  one 
of  two  rooms.  Other  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction,  among  which  is  a  build- 
ing 90  by  72  feet,  which  will  be  occupied  as  a  general  fetore  by  the  Southwestern 
Mercantile  Company.  Here  also  are  located  the^implng  plant  and  waterworks. 
An  abundance  of  pure  water  is  obtained  from  the  Vermejo  Valley.  The  water- 
works plant  consists  of  a  Cameron  pump  20  by  30  by  10  inches.  The.  power  is 
supplied  by  one  60-horsepower  tubular  boiler  and  one  40-horset)ower  Scotch  marine 
boiler.  Water  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  mines  and  operating  plants  by 
pipe  line,  and  the  same  mains  convey  water  to  all  the  houses  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  coal-mining  enterprise,  a«  a  whole,  is  a  remarkable  one  by  reason  of  the 
celerity  with  which  it  was  initiated,  installed,  and  put  in  successful  operation.  Just 
one  year  ago  a  western  wilderness  occupied  the  sites  w^here  now  is  completed  and 
in  operation  one  of  the  very  largest  coal  mining  plants  in  the  west,  with  the  three 
towns  incident  thereto— Eddy,  Simpsonville,  and  Dawson. 


I  PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  indications  abound,  especiall}'  in  the  vicinity  of  Raton, 
and  work  on  one  oil  well  is  in  progress.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Raton  and  Chico  Rico  mesas  is  a  large  area  of  plain,  rolling  country, 
abounding  in  coal  seams,  the  geological  associations  of  which  are  most 
favorable  for  the  presence  of  oil.  This  is  one  of  the  localities  that  is 
now  being  exploited.  Some  16,000  acres  have  been  acquired,  and  a 
well  drilled  to  2,640  feet,  when  just  as  indications  were  most  favorable, 
the  well, which  had  not  been  cased,  began  to  cave  in  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. A  new  well  was  begun  5  miles  south  from  this  fii*8t  well  and 
at  about  1,600  feet  the  boring  got  out  of  line  and  the  drilling  tools 
were  stuck.  This  boring  too  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  third  hole  is 
now  being  drilled  and  on  July  26,  1908,  it  was  down  over  1,700  feet. 
It  is  caseo  all  the  way  down,  and  artesian  water  has  been  struck  in 
several  strata.  Oil  in  considerable  quantity  has  also  })een  found  and 
the  gas  flow  has  been  so  strong  as  to  ignite  upon  several  occasions, 
necessitating  great  care  in  operating  so  as  not  to  burn  the  derrick. 
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The  drill  is  in  the  sandstone  formation  that  overlies  the  oil  basins 
in  the  Florence,  Colo.,  district.  The  oil  found  thus  far  is  the  mojJt 
valuable  of  all  oils,  the  heavy  green  paraffine  oil  that  sells  from  $3 
to  §5  per  barrel  as  against  15  to  30  cents  for  the  products  of  the 
Beaumont  and  California  wells.  Experts  from  both  California  and 
Colorado  have  predicted  great  results  from  this  oil  field,  and  the  instant 
that  the  well  being,  bored  at  present  breaks  into  the  oil  basin  there 
will  be  a  boom  at  Katon  to  rival  that  of  Beaumont. 

The  table-land  consists  of  sandstone  and  shales  of  the  base  of  the  Lar- 
amie cretaceous  and  upper  portions  of  the  Montana,  ridges  being  formed 
by  volcanic  lava  dikes,  having  usually  a  northeast  and  southwest  direc- 
tion and  which  more  or  less  exist  in  the  whole  region.  The  entire  plain 
country  constituting  the  oil  field  is  underlaid  with  drab- colored  shales 
of  the  Montana  and  Colomdo  cretaceous  groups.  The  sandstone  strata 
constituting  the  seat  of  the  oil  are  3,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  basaltic  dikes  on  the  surface  are  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  oil  and  have  their  cavities  and  stream  holes  filled  with  dark  green 
oil,  seepages  and  oil  springs  occurring  at  numerous  points  in  the  field, 
indicatmg  a  large  underlying  oil  strata  rather  than  a  single  spring. 
There  also  exist  at  many  pomts  sandstone  and  shale  charged  with  oil 
or  bituminous  matter  so  tnat  they  will  burn.  Shallow  and  deep  wells 
of  natural  gas  exist.  These  have  been  observed  ever  since  the  coming 
of  the  railroad,  especially  on  the  McCowan  ranch,  where  a  man  digging 
a  well  ignited  the  gas  in  the  well  and  was  severely  burned.  At  Barela 
and  atlrinchera  oil-well-drilling  outfits  have  been  at  work.  There  the 
rock  is  in  places  so  saturated  with  petroleum  that  when  broken  the  oil 
drips  from  it  like  water  from  a  spring.  Good  indications  of  oil  are  also 
found  6  miles  southeast  of  Sprmger.  The  rocks  at  that  place  when 
broken  are  found  to  be  full  of  oil  cells  from  which  the  oil  drops.  This 
is  a  natural  gas  basin  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  producer  of  petroleum 
at  no  distant  day. 

RAILROADS. 

The  first  railroad  to  enter  the  county  was  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  which  enters  at  Raton  Pass  and,  cutting  through  the 
county  from  north  to  south,  leaves  it  at  Colmor,  a  distance  of  54  miles. 
The  stations  on  the  line  from  north  to  south  are  Lynn,  Hillside,  Raton, 
Dillon,  Otero,  Hebron,  Dorsey,  Maxwell  City,  Dover,  Toril,  French, 
Springer,  Rayado,  and  Colmor.  The  Blossburg  branch  leaves  the  main 
line  at  Dillon  and  runs  to  Blossburg  and  Gardiner,  5  miles.  The  Wil- 
low branch  leaves  the  main  line  at  Hebron  and  terminates  at  Willow 
Canyon,  a  distance  of  9  miles; 

The  Dawson  Railway,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway,  enters  from  Mora  County  and  proceeds  northwest, 
crossing  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  main  line  at  French,  thence 
continuing  to  Dawson,  from  Where  an  extension  westward  and  north- 
ward is  planned.     Fifty-five  miles  of  this  line  are  in  Colfax  County. 

The  Catskill  lumber  spur  of  the  Coloi'ado  and  Southern  Railway 
enters  the  Territory  from  Colomdo  near  Collins  spur  and  has  been 
extended  to  Vasquez,  a  distance  of  35  miles  in  Colfax  County.  The 
total  railroad  mileage  in  the  county  is  164. 

Several  railroads  have  been  surveyed  from  various  points  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  to  Cimarron  Valley 
and  up  to  Moreno  Valley  and  Elizabethtown  and  across  the  range  to 
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Red  River  and  Taos,  and  one  of  these  surveys  will  probably  be  adopted 
and  a  road  built  at  no  distant  time.  Such  a  line  would  be  about  60 
miles  long  in  Colfax  County. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Pacific  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1902,  and 
will  build  its  first  link  of  railroad  from  Raton  to  Elizabethtown,  the 
line  having  been  surveyed.  This  line  will  open  a  fine  timber,  mineral^ 
stock,  and  coal  country. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  foregoing  has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  industries  of  Colfax 
County.  Gold,  copper,  and  coal  are  the  chief  products  of  the  moun- 
tains, together  with  silver,  lead,  plumbago,  cement,  gypsum,  lime, 
and  oil.  Stock  raising,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  are  flourishing 
industries.  There  is  ample  room  for  creameries,  flour  mills,  cheese 
factories,  tanneries,  beet-sugar  factories,  and  other  manufacturing 
industries  which  would  utifize  the  raw  material  produced  in  the 
county,  the  fuel,  the  water  power,  and  the  railroad  facilities  to  good 
advantage  and  profit,  as  well  as  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  home 
markets.  At  Raton  there  are  railroad  shops  and  in  the  mining  camps 
there  are  plants  for  treating  the  ore.  At  Gardiner  and  Dawson  there 
are  coke  ovens  and  coal  washeries.  A  concentrator  and  a  smelter  are 
needed  at  some  central  point,  and  would  prove  profitable.  Excellent 
building  stone  is  quarried  in  different  parts  of  tne  county. 

FOR  THE   TOURIST, 

Colfax  County  offers  in  addition  to  its  superb  climate  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  the  West,  plenty  of  game  and 
sparkling  mountain  streams  filled  with  trout.  There  arfe  vast  forests 
and  deep  canyons  and  many  other  attractions  for  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  accommodations  at  the  principal  settlements  are  good,  and  the 
roads  and  highways  are  pa.<*8able  the  year  around  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  county. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

Colfax  County  is  a  leader  in  education  in  New  Mexico.  The  public 
schools  at  Raton  are  models.  Springer  has  an  excellent  school  system, 
and  every  precinct  has  its  school  house,  which,  if  not  pretentious,  is 
at  least  substantial  and  well  kept.  There  are  forty  school  districts  in 
the  county  outside  of  Raton,  wnich  expend  annually  $15,000  for  school 
purposes.  Raton  employs  16  teachers,  has  a  nine  months'  school 
term,  spends  $6,000  a  year  in  teachers'  salaries,  and  has  an  enrollment 
of  750  pupils.  There  are  seveitil  modern  school  buildings  which  are 
the  pride  not  only  of  Colfax  County  but  of  the  Territory.  Every 
settlement  also  has  its  church  or  two,  and  the  social  life  even  in  the 
smaller  villages  is  very  agreeable,  a  decided  change  and  improvement 
from  the  rough  days  and  frontier  ways  which  prevailed  only  twenty 
years  ago. 

TOWNS  AND   SETTLEMENTS. 

Raton  and  Springer  are  described  under  the  heading  of  *^  Cities  and 
towns  of  New  Mexico." 
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Gardiner,  2  miles  from  Raton,  is  the  beadauarters  of  the  Raton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
965. 

Elizabethtown,  the  first  count}^  seat  of  Colfax  County,  was,  at  one 
time,  the  largest  and  the  only  ineorpoi'ated  municipality  in  New 
Mexico.  But  the  lack  of  railroads  and  shipping  facilities  for  the  ore 
from  its  mines  has  reduced  the  population  of  Elizabethtown  from 
5,000  to  600.  The  coming  of  a  proposed  railroad  will  give  aid  to 
restore  Elizabethtown  to  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  a  typical  mining 
town  and  beautifully  situated. 

Dawson  is  the  second  in  population  in  the  county,  having  about 
1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  a  new  coal  camp  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Dawson  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  stock  and  fertile  agri- 
cultural country. 

Van  Houten  is  another  new  coal  camp,  picturesquely  situated  in 
Willow  Canyon.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  spur  from  Hebron  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway.     It  has  a  population  of  almost  1,000. 

Maxwell  City  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  large  town. 
For  a  time  it  was  the  beadauarters  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
panvand  enjoyed  typical  Western  boom  days.  It  is  still  a  prosperous 
settlement,  to  which  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural  country  is  tributary. 
With  the  building  of  any  one  of  several  projected  railroads  connect- 
ing with  the  Santa  Fe  or  the  Rock  Island,  the  towns  of  Cimarron  and 
Elizabethtown,  as  well  as  Maxwell  City,  would  be  benefited  considera- 
bly, as  the  road  would  be  built  either  from  this  last  point  or  would 
cross  the  Santa  Fe  there. 

Cimarron  was  at  one  time  the  county  seat  of  Colfax  County  and 
enjoyed  its  boom  days.  It  now  has  a  population  of  about  400  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  good  stock  and  agricultural  country. 

Other  important  settlements  and  post-o^ces  with  more  or  less 
promise  for  the  future  are:  Rayado,  Dorsey,  Blossburg,  Colmor, 
Chico,  Bell,  Kiowa,  Vermejo,  Aurora,  Baldy,  Lynn,  Osha,  r onil,  Rael, 
Slagel,  and  Catskill. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  ALL. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  Colfax  County  for  men  with  big 
and  little  capital,  for  miners,  horticulturists,  agriculturists,  and  stock- 
men, and  also  for  all  whose  lack  of  means  is  compensated  for  by  intel- 
ligence, energy,  and  a  strong  determination  to  win  out  in  the  battle 
for  independence  and  wealth.  Men  who  desire  to  invest  in  manufac- 
turing industries  will  find  Colfax  County  an  especially  attractive  field, 
with  promises  of  great  returns  on  any  intelligent  investment.  The 
vast  beds  of  coal  guaranteeing  cheap  fuel,  the  good  railroad  facilities, 
the  ample  water  power,  the  oil  indications,  the  nearness  to  the  markets 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Mexico,  and  the  Orient,  the  advantage- 
ous climatic  conditions  and  the  nearness  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
make  a  combination  which  should  make  certain  lines  of  industry  pay 
handsome  dividends.  The  county  can  furnish  abundant  water  power 
bv  means  of  dams,  which  would  at  the  same  time  form  storage  reserv- 
oirs from  which  large  tracts  could  be  irrigated  at  a  great  profit.  Iron 
and  steel  rolling  mills,  smelters,  beet-sugar  factories,  tanneries,  shoe 
factories,  furniture  factories,  woolen  mills,  brick  yards,  glass  works, 
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are  industries  which  would  enjoy  especial  advantages  in  Colfax 
County  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  the  convenience  of  water 
power,  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  and  the  climate,  which  would 
make  work  in  industries  such  as  rolling  mills,  glass  works,  etc.,  much 
more  steady  and  comfortable  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Especially  does  the  county  offer  natural  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  utilization  of  the  raw  material  found  there,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  important  industries  will  spring 
up  as  a  consequence  of  such  natural  advantages.  It  is  for  these  reasons, 
taken  all  in  all,  that  Colfax  County  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous, progressive,  and  promising  counties  in  the  Territory,  but  that 
It  is  on  the  eve  of  marvelous  growth  that  will  bring  to  it  a  teeming 
population  and  great  wealth. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   OF  COLFAX   COUNTY,  N.  MEX,,  AT  THE   CLOSE  OF 

BUSINESS  JUNE   30,  1903. 

Cash  balance  January  1 » 1903 $31 ,  667. 1 1 

Receipts  January  1,  i903,  to  June  30, 1903,  tax  collections. . .  $64, 846. 14 

Receipts,  other  sources 6, 837. 43 

71,682.57 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 103,349.68 


Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer $22, 322. 33 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 41, 560. 86 


63, 883. 19 


Cash  balance  June  30,  1903 39,466.49 


BONDED  INDEDTEDNES8. 


Title  of  bond. 


Law  of 
issue. 


Current  expense  . 
Funding 2;28,"95  ' 

Do ; , 

Court-house     im-  '      1897 

provement.  '  i 

General  funding  . .      1899 


Total  debt 


Amount 
outstand- 
ing.  • 


$7,000 
2«,900 
18,000 
16.000 


6,000 


74,900 


Date  of 
bond. 


When  inter- 
est payable. 


Mar.  -Sept 


1    Place  of 
payment  of 
principal 
,  and  inter- 
est. 


Jan.-July... 

do .." 

do 

do 


New  York  - 

do 

do 

do 


.do 


Time 

to  run 

or  oi>- 

tion. 


30-15 
30 

30 


'  Provi- 
When  I  fiion  for 
due.    ,    pay- 
ment. 


1/1813 
1725 
8  1,17 
7/7,27 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


30-20  ;    9;i.'32  i  None. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Courtrhouse: 

Val ue  of  land  and  build ingp $45 .  OOO 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 5, 000 

County  jail: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 15, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 000 

Other  county  buildings:  Value  of  land  and  buildings 15, 000 

Bridges 20,000 


Total  value 101,000 


DO^A  ANA  CX:>rNTY. 

Area,  3,818  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  IJHM),  1(MS7:  cen- 
sus of  181^0,  iMtU.  Since  the  census  of  15HK)  a  portion  of  the  county 
ha^  l)een  taken  toward  the  creation  of  Luna  County.  Present  popu- 
lation^ 13, OCX).  Assessed  valuation,  $2.180,Sl)i^.  County  seat.  Las 
Crucea. 

OJiclnh, — Commissioners,  Charles  E.  Miller,  Samuel  Geek,  Felix 
Torres:  probate  jud^e,  Marcial  Valdez;  probate  clerk,  Isidoro  Armijo; 
sheritf,  Jose  R.  Lucero:  assessor,  Theodore  Kouault;  trea^jurer,  Oscar 
Lohman;  superintendent  of  schools,  A  J.  Fountain. 

Ntnrpsaperft. — The  Las  Cruces  Proorress,  Rio  (irande  Republican, 
Las  Cruces  Citizen,  El  Labrador,  and  El  Tiempo,  Las  Cruces:  The 
New  Mexico  Collegian,  Mesilla  Park. 

l^mt'Ojfices. — Las  Cruces,  Mesilla  Park,  Anthony,  Chamberino,  Dona 
Ana,  Earlham,  Mesilla,  Modoc,  Organ,  Plomo,  Victoria,  Berino, 
Hatch,  Rincon,  Gartield. 

Dona  Ana  County  has  for  its  south  line  both  the  Mexican  boundary 
and  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  is  situated  b<»tween 
Luna  and  Sierra  counties  on  the  west,  Otero  County  and  Texas  on  the 
east,  while  Sierra  and  Socorro  counties  adjoin  it  on  the  north.  It  con- 
tains 2,443,635  acres  and  is  a  county  almost  unrivaled  in  the  variety  of 
its  natural  resources.  Of  its  area  fully  one-half  is  still  subject  to 
entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  i903,  5,250  acres  of  public  land  were  entered  upon,  4,6JM)  acres 
under  the  homestead  act.  The  census  of  1900  gives  it  a  population  of 
10,187.  It  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Gmnde,  which 
flows  through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  carrying  water  enough,  if  properly  stored  and  distributed,  to 
make  it  a  world  renowned  granary  and  vineland.  The  Rio  Grande 
Valley  throughout  the  countv  has  an  average  width  of  7  miles.  At  its 
northwest  boundarv  are  the  Goodsight,  Magdalena,  Sierra,  and  Caballo 
I'anges  protecting  it  on  the  west  and  north,  while  the  Sierra  Oscura, 
San  Andreas,  and  Organ  mountains  pass  through  its  eastern  portion 
in  a  grand  and  beautiful  seric^s  of  peaks,  and  abounding  in  mineral 
riches.  The  lights  and  shades  of  valley  and  plain,  the  rich  verdure, 
the  fields  of  waving  gmin  and  alfalfa,  the  luscious  fruits  of  orchard 
and  vineyard,  beautiful  to  behold  in  the  ever  present  sunshine,  are 
inspiring  indeed,  and  no  man  can  view  them  and  take  note  of  the  truly 
diversified  character  of  the  resources  that  abound  without  concluding 
that  there  is  as  yet  a  country  truly  undiscovered. 

THE  MESILLA    VALLEY. 

The  best  known  region  of  Dona  Ana  County  is  that  portion  known 
as  the  Mesilla  Valley.  The  valley  lies  at  an  altitude  of  3,800  feet  above 
sea  level,  just  a  happy  medium  conducive  to  health,  and  is  altogether 
about  3(X)  stjuare  miles  in  extent,  but  onlv  a  portion  of  which  is  at 
present  irrigable  and  under  cultivation.  Tte  widest  scope  of  cultiva- 
tion is  surrounding  the  sister  towns  of  Las  Cruces,  Mesilla,  and  Mesilla 
Park,  embracing  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  from  7  to  10  miles  in  width,  bordered  on  the  east  >)y  the  Organ 
Mountains,  on  the  west  by  low  hills,  while  to  the  north  and  south 
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stretches  the  fertile  valley.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Here  orchards  come  into  bearing  the  second  year  after  planting, 
and  saplings  develop  into  spreading  trees  with  almost  magic  rapidity. 
The  Mesilla  Valley  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago;  but  the  advent  of  the  people  from  the  States,  which 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  completion  here  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  1881,  marked  the  date  of  orchard  planting 
and  agricultural  and  general  material  development,  and  the  beautiful 
valley  has  become  very  appropriately  known  as  the  ''Garden  spot  of 
New  Mexico."  The  fruits  grown  in  this  valley,  especially  its  grapes 
and  peaches,  have  become  famous  in  all  the  great  markets  of  the  Union, 
and  command  from  the  "fancy  trade"  the  nighest  market  prices.  Its 
peaches  are  simpl}^  unexcellea  in  size  and  quality,  and  every  variety 
of  grape  is  successfully  grown  here,  including  all  sorts  of  raisin  grapes. 
Grapes  and  peaches,  however,  while  the  most  extensively  grown  for 
market  purposes,  are  not  all  the  vallej'  produces  by  any  means.  Pears, 
apples,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  almonds,  pecans,  English  walnuts, 
and  all  semitropical  fruits  are  grown  here  in  the  greatest  perfection 
and  abundance,  and  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  oats,  and  other 
grains  are  extensively  grown.  The  wines  and  brandies  made  here  find 
ready  sale  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  eastern  cities.  The  ship- 
ment of  flowers  from  Mesilla  Park  and  from  Las  Cruces  is  a  new  and 
promising  industry. 

W^ATER  AND   PRODUCTS. 

Some  idea  of  existing  irrigation  facilities  may  be  had  by  commencing 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  and  moving  south.  There  are  about 
4,000  acres  under  the  Loma  Parda  ditch,  about  3,000  acres  under  the 
Colorado  ditch,  about  5,000  acres  under  the  Las  Cruces  ditch,  about 
7,000  acres  under  the  Mesilla  ditch,  not  less  than  11,360  acres  on  the 
San  Pedro  (Anthony)  and  San  Jose  ditches  on  the  east  side,  not  less 
than  1,200  acres  under  the  San  Miguel  ditch,  not  less  than  2,560  acres 
under  the  La  Mesa  (Victoria)  ditch,  not  less  than  8,200  acres  under  the 
Chamberino  dit(;h  on  the  west  side,  making  a  total  area  under  ditch  of 
57,400  acres,  although  at  present  only  about  two-thirds  of  this  land  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  present  sj^stem  of  irrigation  will  at  no  distant  day  be  supple- 
mented by  a  more  modern  system.  A  company  of  capitalists  a  few 
years  ago  commenced  the  preliminary  work  for  a  dam  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  a  point  70  miles  above  La«  Cruces,  known  as  the  Elephant 
Butte  site,  for  the  purpose  of  backing  up  the  watei's  of  the  stream 
into  a  great  storage  reservoir  where  water  for  the  reclamation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley  and  mesa  land  along  the  Rio  Grande 
would  be  conser\'ed  and  made  available  during  the  dry  months.  Con- 
siderable money  had  been  expended  on  the  enterprise  when  the  com- 
pany was  restrained  from  proceeding  further  on  the  ground  that  the 
completion  of  the  dam  would  affect  the  navigability  of  the  river  several 
hundred  miles  down  stream.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  ground 
was  not  tenable — in  fact  was  preposterous. 

The  Government  has  now  amended  its  claim,  or  at  least  filed  a  sup- 
plementary complaint,  and  demands  a  forfeiture  of  the  company's 
franchise  for  noncompliance  with  the  law.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
this  claim  may  be  allowed.  If  so  it  will  leave  the  site  open  for  the 
location  of  a  system  of  irrigation  under  the  act  of  Congress,  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  have  a  trustee  appointed  to  secure  pledges  from 
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landowners  of  50  cents  j)er  acre  per  year  for  ten  years  to  reimburse 
the  Government  in  casQ  it  decides  to  build  this  reservoir,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  reservoir  will  be  turned  over  to  the  land- 
owners. If  this  project  is  carried  through  the  water  question  for  the 
valley  will  be  solved.  In  view  of  this  many  people  nave  filed  upon 
desert-land  claims  h'ing  on  the  beautiful  mesa  between  the  valle}^  and 
the  mountains.  Here  are  homes  for  the  taking.  However,  at  this 
writing  the  Interior  Department  has  withdrawn  from  entry  the  public 
land  that  would  be  tributary  to  a  reservoir  at  the  Elephant  Buttes. 

As  ''water  is  king''  in  the  valley,  a  goodly  number  of  ranchers  and 
farmers  are  now  emplo3nng  s^^stematic  methods  of  developing  it  by 
wells,  and  pumping  plants  are  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  recent  work  undertaken  by  the  Government  experiment  station 
at  Mesilla  Park  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  existence  of  an  immense 
supply  of  .imderflow  water  in  the  Mesilla  Valle}?^,  but  the  additional 
imj)ortant  fact  that  the  water  can  be  raised  for  irrigation  purposes  at 
a  cost  sufficiently  low  to  appl}^  it  profitably  to  almost  any  crop.  The 
station  well  has  produced  a  continuous  flow  of  over  1,000  gallons  a 
minute,  the  diameter  of  the  well  being  onl}'  6  inches.  The  cost  of  a 
3-inch  irrigation  has  been  about  50  to  70  cents  an  acre,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  pump  used. 

Cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Cruces,  with  water  right,  may 
be  purchased  for  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  This  latter  figure  embraces 
lands  of  unexcelled  productiveness,  such  as  fields  of  alfalfa,  tracts  set 
to  young  fruit  trees,  and  grain  lands  on  which  two  crops  a  year,  one  of 
wheat  and  one  of  corn,  may  be  grown.  Considering  the  profits  that 
irrigated  land  in  this  vallev  yield  annually,  it  is  easily  worth  $100  to 
$200  per  acre  and  will  unAoubtedlv  reach  a  much  higher  figure  than 
at  present  at  no  distant  day.  Of  tlie  land  actually  under  cultivation 
about  one-fourth  is  this  year  sown  to  wheat,  one-half  is  planted  to 
alfalfa,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  devoted  to  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  vegetable  gardens.  The  lands  of  the  county  vield  an  average  of 
from  35  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Some  claim  to  have  raised 
as  much  as  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  wheat  crop  of  the  county, 
in  round  numbers,  is  about  100,000  bushels,  of  whicn  about  75,000 
bushels  are  made  into  flour  bv  the  mills  of  the  countv  and  the  rest  is 
shipped  to  San  Marcial,  Socorro,  Albuquerque,  and  Belen. 

Flouring  mills. 

There  are  six  flouring  mills  in  Dona  Ana  County,  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  about  290  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  first  is  situated  at 
Loma  Parda;  owners,  Hopkins  &  Morgan;  a  burr  mill;  water  power; 
capacity,  about  40  barrels.     The  second  is  at  Hatch;  owner,  L.  Clapp; 

¥irt  roller  and  part  burr;  steam  power;  and  capacity  about  50  barrels, 
he  third  is  at  Laa  Cruces;  owner,  B.  Lucero;  a  modern  roller  mill; 
both  steam  and  water  powder;  capacity,  60  barrels.  Also  at  Las  Cruces 
is  the  Martin  Lohman  mill;  a  modern  roller  mill;  steam  power;  capac- 
ity, 40  barrels.  This  mill  has  been  in  constant  operation  for  the  past 
five  years,  the  last  three  years  running  day  and  nignt.  At  Chamberino 
is  a  mill  owned  by  F.  L.  Oliver;  a  burr  mill;  both  steam  and  water 
power;  capacity,  about  40  barrels.  Also  one  at  Anthony;  owner, 
Charles  E.  Miller;  a  modern  roller  mill;  steam  power;  capacity,  60 
barrels.  The  wheat  raised  in  Dona  Ana  Count}'  and  the  flour  produced 
by  its  roller  mills  is  equal  to  the  best  on  earth. 
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ALFALFA — '' A   GOOD  THING." 


Probably  8,000  acres  of  cultivated  lands  are  planted  to  alfalfa.  It 
thrives  well  and  yields  good  returns.  It  is  cut  from  three  to  four 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  times  per  season,  and  the  annual  yield 
per  acre  is  from  2^  to  4  tons,  and  in  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  7 
tons  per  acre.  The  annual  alfalfa  crop  of  the  county  is  about  15,000 
tons.  Part  of  this  is  fed  to  stock  at  home  and  the  rest  is  shipped  to 
FA  Paso,  Silver  City,  Deming,  Pinos  Altos,  Santa  Rita,  and  other  Terri- 
torial mining  camps.  Quantities  of  alfalfa  are  shipped  to  more  distant 
points,  including  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  export.  Last  j^ear  fifty  or  sixty 
carloads  of  alfalfa  were  shipped  from  Las  Cruces  to  California.  It 
costs  §2.25  per  ton  to  raise,  cut,  bale,  and  place  alfalfa  f.  o.  b.  at  Las 
Cruces  from  these  near-by  ranches.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  it  has 
been  found  more  profitable  to  ship  the  product  than  to  feed  it  at 
home.  The  average  selling  price  last  year  was  $12  per  ton,  and  those 
who  held  their  product  until  spring  realized  an  average  of  $15  per 
ton.  Some  received  as  high  as  $18  per  ton.  Alfalfa  raising  is  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  valley.  An  annual  net  profit  of  $20 
per  acre  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  by  the  intelligent,  industrious  farmer.  Oscar  C. 
Snow,  the  "Alfalfa  king,"  of  Mesilla,  who  graduated  from  the  college 
of  agriculture  about  six  j^ears  ago,  with  no  other  capital  than  brains 
and  energy,  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  business  and  now  owns  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  one  body,  over  600  acres  of  which  is  in  alfalfa. 
Frank  Kropp  has  been  equally  successful  in  alfalfa  farming.  The 
fattening  of  stock  on  alfalfa  promises  to  become  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  count}^  in  time. 

A   THRIVING   INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  large  and  growing  industries  of  Las  Cruces  is  the  can- 
ning factory  owned  and  operated  by  Theodore  Rouault.  Seven  years 
ago  Mr.  Rouault  started  m  the  canning  business.  The  nrst  year  he 
put  up  250  cases  of  tomatoes  and  fruits,  barely  enough  to  make  half  a 
carload.  The  second  year  he  canned  500  cases.  The  third  year  he 
canned  8,000  cases.  Mr.  Rouault  has  125  acres  in  tomatoes,  and  he 
raises  the  bulk  of  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which  he  cans.  Asked 
if  he  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  canned  goods  east,  Mr.  Rou- 
ault, replied: 

No,  I  do  not  have  to  do  so.  I  have  a  ready  market  in  New  Mexico,  western  Texas, 
and  Arizona  for  the  product  of  my  cannery  and,  indeed,  I  can  not  meet  the  demand, 
especially  for  cannot  preen  chili.  The  greater  portion  of  my  goods  find  a  market 
right  here  in  New  Mexico. 

This  factory  ha^  a  capacity  of  24,000  cans  dailv,  and  75  to  100  hands 
are  employed  in  the  canning  room. 

He  expects  to  put  up  10,000  to  12,000  cans  of  tomatoes  this  year, 
and  about  2,500  cans  or  chili. 

The  census  credits  Dona  Ana  County  with  26  industrial  establish- 
ments with  a  capital  of  §137,056,  .with  182  employees  earning  $121,387 
per  year,  using  $662,204  worth  of  i*aw  material  per  year,  and  whose 
annual  product  is  worth  §944,576. 

POINTS  OF   INTEREST. 

So  perfect  is  the  climate  hereabouts  that  there  ai'e  few  days  in  the 
year  that  are  too  warm  or  too  cold  to  prevent  one  from  enjoying  him- 
self in  the  open  air.     Among  the  interesting  places  within  easy  drive 
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of  Las  Cruces  are  the  old  town  of  Mesilla,  3  miles  awav,  with  its 
surroundings  of  orchards  and  vineyards  hedged  with  Osage  orange, 
the  agricultural  college  and  college  fann,  and  Mesilla  Park,  the  pretty 
village  near  the  college.  Fifteen  miles  away,  and  at  the  cool  altitude 
of  about  8,000  feet,  is  Van  Patten's  mountain  resort,  and  it  is  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  mining  camp  of  Organ. 

A  local  writer  has  this  to  sav  of  the  climate  of  Mesilla  Valley: 

The  southern  portion  of  New  Mexico  has  been  pronounced  the  ideal  climate  for 
persons  suffering?  from  lunjr,  anthmatic,  or  rheumatic  trouble,  and  in  fact  from  any 
di  ease  for  which  a  dry,  aseptic  atmosphere  is  the  perfect  panacea. 

"The  Alameda"  is  a  ranch  resort  for  tourists  and  health  seekers, 
located  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Las  Cruces,  and  is  surrounded  by 
alfalfa  fields,  orchards,  and  grand  shade  trees,  and  has  it*?  own  Jersey 
cows,  chickens,  honey,  bees,  etc.  Dr.  J.  R.  Howes  is  the  manager, 
and  the  already  popular  resort  is,  under  his  progressive  management, 
rapidly  growing  in  populai'ity.  The  Alamecia  caters  to  the  patronage 
of  the  people  who  wish  to  escape  the  humidity  or  the  severe  winters 
of  other  portions  of  the  world,  and  pass  the  winter  months  in  a  dry, 
mild  climate.  It  provides  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  at  reasonable 
rates. 

TOWNS. 

Other  settlements  in  the  county,  besides  the  county  seat  of  Las 
Cruces  described  under  the  heud  of  '^  Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico," 
are  Mesilla  Park,  Mesilla,  Hatch,  Dofia  Ana  (the  former  county  seat), 
La  Mesa,  Organ,  Rincon,  Cambray,  Chamberino,  Leasburg,  Victoria, 
Grarfield,  Santa  Teresa,  Colorado,  Anthony,  Bosque  Seco,  San  Miguel, 
and  Earlham,  whose  citizens  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  mining,  and 
stock  i-aising. 

RAILROADS. 

The  county  has  about  150  miles  of  niilroad  mileage  bv  the  Santa  Fe 
route  and  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  They  start  from  fcl  Paso  on  the 
south  boundar}',  and  the  former  runs  north  to  Rincon  and  thence 
branches  southwest  to  Deming.  The  Southern  Pacific  also  reaches 
Deming,  thus  forming  a  base  of  a  triangle.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Dofia  Ana  County  just  above  El  Paso,  and  runs  near  the  Mexico 
boundary  into  Luna  and  (irrant  counties,  and  thence  into  Arizona 
Territorv.  Another  railroad  has  just  been  surveyed  from  Alamo- 
gordo  through  Dofia  Ana  County  to  Deming,  Luna  County.  The 
survey  passes  old  Fort  Fillmore.  If  constructed  as  surveyed  it  will 
cut  off  8()i  miles  between  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles.  Branch 
lines  are  to  be  built  from  Fort  Fillmore  to  Las  Cruces  and  the  mining 
camp  of  Organ. 

LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

The  county  has  about  8,000,000  acres  of  mountain  and  table  lands, 
which  are  devoted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  furnish  grass  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  the  year  round.  Cattle  raising  receives  the  most 
attention,  there  being  250,000  head  in  the  count}'.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  something  over  150,000,  and  these,  with  several  flocks  of  high- 
bred Angora  goats  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Organ  and 
San  Andreas  mountains,  form  the  l)asis  of  a  flourishing  stock  industry. 
There  are  still  over  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  subject  to 
entry  under  the  United  States  land  laws. 
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MINING   INDUSTRY. 

Of  recent  years  the  mining  industry  of  the  county  has  developed 
into  an  important  factor  of  business,  the  most  prominent  districts  being 
at  Organ,  15  miles  east  of  Las  Cruces,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Organ 
Mountain  range,  at  Gold  Camp,  and  in  the  San  Andreas  Mountains. 

The  principal  mines  of  the  Organ  district,  Dona  Ana  County,  are, 
from  the  south,  the  Modoc,  the  Bennett-Stephenson,  the  Torpedo,  the 
Copper  Bar,  and  the  Memphis.  The  first  two  are  lead-silver  proposi- 
tions and  the  last  three  are  copper-silver.  The  Modoc  mine  was 
located  in  1879,  and  although  several  hundred  tons  of  high-grade 
silver-lead  ore  were  shipped  from  the  mine  previous  to  the  time  at 
which  the  property  was  acc^uired  by  the  present  owners,  all  attempts 
at  working  it  on  a  purely  high-grade  basis  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
silver  went  down.  The  mine  is  essentially  a  low-grade  lead-silver 
proposition,  argentiferous  galena. 

Tne  Bennett-Stephenson  was  located  in  1849,  and  has  since  been 
worked  at  intermittent  periods,  producing  in  all  about  $500,000.  At 
first  mining  was  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive  manner  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  Hostile  Indians  worried  the  miners  and  many 
a  hot  encounter  took  place  at  or  near  the  mine.  Strong  fortifications 
of  stone  are  still  standing  on  the  heighths  about  the  mine  workings. 
The  ore  was  extracted  by  the  old  Spanish- American  method  of  mining 
or  ''coyoting"  without  the  use  of  powder.  The  ore  was  brought  to 
the  surface  on  men's  backs.  Notched  sticks  were  used  instead  of  lad- 
ders. After  being  crushed  between  large  stones,  the  ore  was  trans- 
ported 16  miles  on  burros  to  an  adobe  furnace  near  Fort  Fillmore  on 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  where  it  was  smelted  with  a  loss  of  about  50 
per  cent  of  its  silver  contents  and  all  of  its  lead.  The  ores  of  this 
property,  too,  are  argentiferous  galena,  together  with  carbonates,  sul- 
phurets,  chlorides,  molybdate,  and  other  allied  minerals.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  gold  occurring  with  copper.  The  Bennett-Stephenson 
is  at  present  being  worked  by  leasers,  but  the  owners  will  resume 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the  near  future. 

The  Torpedo  is  the  best  developed  and  has  made  the  best  showing  in 
production.  The  property  was  acquired  by  the  Torpedo  Mining  Com- 
pany about  three  years  ago  and  was  operated  until  June,  1902,  with  a 
good  smelting  output.  The  ores  are  oxides,  silicates,  carbonates,  and 
sulphides  of  copper.  The  mine  was  temporarily  abandoned  on  account 
of  a  sudden  rusn  of  water  from  the  old  workings.  Five  large  pumps 
were  submerged.  The  mine  is  in  active  operation  again  uncier  the 
management  of  George  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  is  running  the  property 
for  the  Federal  Copper  Company,  which  has  a  smelter  at  El  Paso. 
Since  the  present  management  took  charge  about  April  20,  1903,  it 
has  shippea  90  carloads  of  copper  ore  to  the  Federal  Copper  Companj^ 
at  El  raso,  making  about  5,400,000  pounds.  About  60  men  are 
employed  at  the  mine  and  47  wagons  to  haul  the  ore  to  the  railroad. 
The  ore  averages  11^  per  cent  copper  and  carries  some  silver.  The 
ore  so  far  taken  out  comes  from  the  150-foot  level.  Pumps  are  being 
lowered  to  unwater  the  250  and  300  foot  levels.  When  this  is  done 
100  w^agons  will  be  emploved  to  haul  the  ore.  At  levels  lower  than 
the  150-foot  level  the  ore  Is  of  higher  grade.  Many  of  the  properties 
adjacent  to  the  Torpedo  will  resume  operations  when  the  latter  has 
been  drained,  as  they  will  be  also  unwatered  by  pumping  the  Torpedo 
drv. 
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The  development  of  the  Modoc  mine,  previous  to  its  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  owners,  consisted  of  an  inclined  shaft,  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  185  feet  on  the  dip.  An  adit  tunnel  90  feet  long  intersected 
this  shaft  at  a  depth  of  95  feet  measured  on  the  incline.  This  tunnel 
was  continued  beyond  this  incline,  being  in  180  feet  altogether.  This 
incline  is  in  ore  its  entire  length  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
quantity,  rich  shipping  ore,  has  been  extracted,  leaving  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  good  milling  ore  exposed.  The  vein  has  an  average  width  of 
8  feet. 

To  develop  the  mine  and  prove  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
deposits,  the  present  company  equipped  the  mine  with  air-drilling  and 
hoisting  machinery,  and  commenced  operation  by  sinking  a  new  two- 
compartment  working  shaft  in  barren  ground,  100  feet  deep,  and  drift- 
ing to  the  contact.  Drifting  on  the  contact  the  vein  was  exposed  for 
a  distance  of  80  feet  with  the  same  average  width  as  in  the  upper 
workings.  The  ore  is  being  stoped  out  above  the  drift,  and  a  two- 
eompaitment  winze — at  present  about  60  feet  deep — is  being  sunk 
from  a  point  80  feet  from  where  the  ore  was  first  cut  by  the  drift. 
The  winze  will  be  continued,  running  levels  in  the  vein  every  100 
feet,  with  the  idea  of  using  it  for  hoisting  from  the  adit  tunnel  level 
when  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  100-foot  level  by  an  upraise. 
The  underground  hoist  (air)  now  placed  on  the  100-foot  level,  at  the 
new  winze,  will  be  placed  in  the  adit  level  and  the  ore  tmmmed  from 
there  direct  to  the  upper  terminal  of  the  gravity  tmm  to  the  mill, 
which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  mill  is  at  present  supplied 
with  ore  from  the  one  stope  between  the  100-foot  level  and  the  adit- 
tunnel  level.  The  ore  is  trammed  from  the  100-foot  level  to  the  verti- 
cal shaft  and  there  raised  to  the  surface — air  hoist — and  dumped  into 
the  bin  of  the  upper  terminal. 

The  air  drills  used  in  sinking,  drifting,  and  stoping  are  the  New 
Water-Leyner,  model  5. 

The  ore  is  conveyed  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  a  distance  of  3,490 
feet  (per  line)  on  cables,  with  a  difference  in  elevation  of  632  feet, 
by  means  of  an  aerial  gmvity  tram — Bleichert  system  wire-roping 
tramwa3\  Ore  is  thus  delivered  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
tons  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  per  ton. 

The  concentration  mill  was  originally  constructed  to  treat  75  tons  of 
ore  dailv  by  wet  process,  but  the  hrst  year  of  operation  being  unusually 
dry  an(f  the  water  suppl}'  limited  and  uncertain,  the  mill  was  over- 
hauled and  fitted  with  machinery  for  concentrating  the  ore  dry.  After 
being  reduced  by  large  and  small  jaw  crushers  and  roughing  and  fin- 
ishing rolls,  and  classified  by  revolving  screens — round  trommels — the 
ore  is  concentrated  on  Hooper  pneumatic  tables.  The  mill,  being 
originally  designed  and  constructed  for  wet  concentration,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  adapted  in  detail  for  dry  work.  Several  ship- 
ments of  high-grade  concentrates  (eagerly  sought  for  by  the  smelters) 
have  been  made,  and  changes  and  improvements  are  now  bein^  made 
which  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  and  saving  of  the  mill.  A 
dry  concentrator,  capable  of  treating  heavier  (coarser)  stock  than  the 
Hooper  tables  can  handle  (corresponding)  to  the  jig  product  in  a  wet 
mill  is  now  being  installed;  also  other  tables  to  be  used  when  water 
is  as  plentiful  as  it  is  this  season.  When  complete,  this  mill,  as  the 
pioneer  of  its  kind,  will  be  a  novel  and  interesting  proposition.  The 
Southwest  anxiously  awaits  the  completion  of  the  mill  and  the  tabula- 
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tion  of  its  results,  for  its  success,  which  seems  assured,  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  this  vast  arid  region,  where  many  good  propositions  have 
remained  idle  for  years  simply  because  they  lack  water  or  other  means 
for  concentration  purposes. 

The  power  plant  for  the  mine  and  the  mill  is  located  in  a  building 
adjoining  the  mill  and  consists  of  two  60- horsepower  tubular  boilers, 
one  50-horsepower  slide-valve  steam  engine  (belted  to  a  60-light 
dynamo),  and  a  16  by  18  (8  drill)  Leyner  steam-actuated,  straight-hne 
air  compressor.  At  present  the  mill  buildings  alone  are  lighted  by 
electricity,  but  it  is  the  intention  also  to  light  the  mine,  company  oflBce, 
and  other  buildings,  etc.,  later  on.  The  air  compressor  furnishes  air 
for  the  drills  and  two  hoists  at  the  mine,  and  also,  when  required,  air 
for  cleaning  screens,  etc. ,  in  the  mill.  The  air  is  transmitted  to  the 
mine  by  a  4-inch  pipe  with  very  little  loss. 

The  mine,  mill,  and  company  office  are  connected  by  telephone,  and 
the  office  is  in  direct  communication  by  separate  telephone  with  Las 
Cruces  and  the  town  of  Organ,  8  miles  to  tne  north.  The  latter  line 
was  constructed  and  is  maintained  by  the  Modoc  and  Torpedo  conipa- 
nies.  The  wagon  road  over  which  concentrates  are  hauled  to  Las 
Cruces,  about  14  miles,  is  firm  and  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  few  miles,  near  Las  Cruces,  where  it  is  quite  sandy.  The  altitude 
of  the  mine  is  about  6,000  feet  and  that  of  Las  Cruces  4,000;  the  slope 
is  quite  gradual.     Freight  rates  to  Las  Cruces  are  not  excessive. 

There  are  also  a  nuniber  of  fine  prospects  in  the  Galena  Mountains, 
which  are  situated  in  the  Black  Mountain  mining  district.  These 
prospects  carry  lead,  copper,  and  silver.  About  3,000  feet  of  devel- 
opment work  has  been  done  on  these  claims. 

In  the  Gold  Camp,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Organs,  there  are  large 
bodies  of  low-grade  sulphide  gold-bearing  ore.  There  are  a  good 
man}^  claims  in  this  district,  though  little  work  has  been  done  on  them. 
The  Mormon  and  Maggie  G.  groups  are  now  being  developed  and  are 
shipping  ore  to  the  El  raso  smelter. 

In  the  San  Andreas  district  a  number  of  copper  and  lead  properties 
are  being  developed.  Capitalists  are  becoming  interested  here  and 
are  pushmg  the  work  of  development. 

Another  future  source  of  riches  in  Dona  Ana  County  are  the  vast 
deposits  of  marble.  The  marble  is  of  many  shades  and  colors  and  is 
both  fine  grained  and  coarse. 

Among  the  resources  of  Dona  Ana  County  must  be  mentioned  the 
phosphate  cave  near  Lava  station,  in  which  millions  of  bats  have  in 
past  ages  and  are  at  present  depositing  phosphate  that  is  in  great 
demand  for  the  orange  groves  and  orchards  of  California  and  is  even 
shipped  as  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be  used  there  as  a  fertilizer 
in  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

At  Mesilla  Park,  ''the  promising  college  town  of  the  Territory," 
some  2i  miles  from  Las  Cruces,  and,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  is  located  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts.  This  institution  is  endowed  liberall}'  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  receives  annual  appropriations  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial government.     It  is  well  equipped  in  ail  lines.     It  has  a  group 
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of  modern  buildings,  six  in  number,  all  of  which  are  unusually  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  work 
prosecuted. 


CENSUS   FIGURES. 


The  census  gfives  Las  Cruces  a  population  of  2,906  and  its  suburb  of 
Mesilla  and  Mesilla  Park  1,274  people.  Dona  Ana,  the  former  cap- 
ital of  the  county,  has  748  inhabitants.     Then  come  the  following 


San  Augustine,  96. 

Financial  statement  of  DoHa  Ana  County  uj)  to  and  including  June  30 j  190S. 

Cash  balance,  Jaiuiarv  1,  1903 $21,3S3.73 

Receiptf?,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  tax  collections...  $21,821.56 

Receipt£(,  January  1,  1903,  to  Julv  1,  1903,  other  sources 3, 093. 13 

24,914.69 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 46, 298. 42 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 11, 198, 30 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 17, 744. 40 

28,940.70 


Cash  balance,  July  1,  1903 17,357.72 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1,1899 

July  1, 1895 

Aug.  2.1897 

July  1, 1889 

July  1,1891 


I  Date  of 
imaturity 


years. 
10-30 
10-30 
10-20 
10-30 
15-30 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Funding  bonds 

do 

do 

Current  expenne  bonds 
do 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


Per  cmt. 

6  $20,000.00 
6  I  2:^,100.00 
6  I    7,173.31 


6 
6 


14,000.00 
7,000.00 


Total  bonded  debt. 
Floating  indebtedness  . . 


Total  indebtednes.s 

The  indebtedness  of  Dofia  Ana  County  is  offset  as  follows: 

Due  by  Otero  County  on  floating  indebtednes.s $1, 642. 03 

Due  by  Luna  County  on  floating  indebtedness 2, 221. 33 

Due  by  Luna  County  on  bonded  indebtedness ." 9, 771. 17 


71,273.31 
5.426.42 


76,699.42 


13,534.53 


Net  Indebtedness  of  Dofia  Ana  County  (funded  and  floating) 63, 164. 89 

Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  for  the  year  1903, 12,189,899. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Court  bouse: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings $20,000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 5, 000 

Schools: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 6, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 2, 800 

County  jail: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 4, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 000 

Bridges 12,000 


Total  value 50,800 


EDDY  COUNTY. 

Area,  6,606  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  3,229;  present 
population,  6,500.  Assessed  valuation,  $1,937,914.  County  seat, 
Carlsbad. 

()ffici((h. — Commissioners,  J.  H.  James,  C.  Wilcox,  N.  W.  Weaver; 
probate  judge,  A.  Green;  probate  clerk,  W.  R.  Owen;  sheriff,  M.  C. 
Stewart;  assessor,  J.  O.  McKeen;  treasurer,  J.  D.  Walker;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  M.  P.  Kerr;  surve3'or,  B.  A.  Nymeyer. 

NewnpajyeTH. — The  Carlsbad  Argus  and  the  Current,  Carlsbad;  the 
Artesia  Advocate,  Artesia. 

Post'OjfieeH, — Carlsbad,  Artesia,  Florence,  Hope,  McMillan,  Malaga^ 
Monument. 

Eddy  County  is  the  Riviera  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  garden  spot  of 
the  great  lower  Pecos  Valley,  which  extends  north  and  south  120  miles 
and  east  and  west  between  the  foothills  from  5  to  30  miles.  It  is  the 
most  southeastern  and  lowest  in  altitude  of  the  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  Texas.  On  the  west 
lie  Otero  and  Chaves  counties  and  on  the  north  Chaves  County.  The 
area  is  4,163,575  acres,  or  6,506  square  miles — almost  equal  to  that  of 
New  Jerse\',  larger  than  Connecticut,  over  three  times  that  of  Dela- 
ware, and'  more  than  six  times  that  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  their  population  of  119,000,  could  be  placed  in  Eddy 
County  and  not  touch  the  boundary  at  any  point.  Of  this  are^  3,600,000 
acres,  of  which  2,250,000  acres  are  still  to  be  surveyed,  are  Government 
land,  subject  to  homestead,  desert,  or  mineml  entry.    During  the  fiscal 

{rear  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  werQ  entered  uncler  the  Federal  land 
aws  147,440  acres,  49,511  being  entered  under  the  homestead  act  and 
35,583  under  the  desert-land  act.  The  county  is  the  sixth  in  size  among 
New  Mexico  counties,  the  twentieth  in  population,  which,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  was  3,229,  but  is  6,500  at  present.  Carlsbad, 
the  county  seat,  had  a  census  population  of  963;  the  remainder  of  the 
precinct,  1,259;  precinct  No.  2  had  242  population;  No.  3  had  299; 
No.  4  had  339;  No.  5  had  128,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  The 
assessed  valuation  is  $1,937,914 — a  per  capita  exceeded  by  only  two 
other  counties  in  the  Territory. 

CLIMATE. 

Eddy  County  has  a  mild,  dry,  and  even  winter  climate  and  its  sum- 
mers are  never  oppressive.  Its  atmosphere  is  dry  and  its  sunshine 
percentage  is  the  highest  of  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age altitude  is  3,4(X)  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  fogs  and  mists  are 
unknown  while  snow  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  avemge  winter  tem- 
perature is  55*^  above  zero  and  the  average  summer  temperature  80^ 
above.  This  is  j^ear  in  and  year  out  with  but  very  little  variation. 
The  nights  are  invariably  cool  in  summer  and  the  song  of  the  mosquito 
is  seldom  heard.     The  following  were  the  monthly  average  mean 
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temperatures  at  Carlsbad  in  the  year  1902,  recorded  by  H.  F.  Chris- 
tian, the  voluntary  weather  bureau  observer:  January,  45.7  degrees; 
February,  52.9;  March,  54.5;  April,  67.9;  May,  75;  June,  83.1;  July, 
78;  August,  79.1;  September,  73.5;  October,  67.6;  November,  54.6; 
DecembBr,  45.4;  average  mean  for  the  year,  64.7.  The  salubrious 
climate  attracts  each  year  a  greater  number  of  health  seekers.  Those 
who  have  recovered  from  pulmonary  and  throat  disease  in  Eddy 
County  are  an  ever  growing  nost.  To  the  average  consumptive  Eddy 
County  holds  out  greater  promise  of  relief  and  cure  than  either  Arizona 
or  California.  Outdoor  life  is  agreeable  the  year  around  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  oppressive  heat  and  humidity  found  in  tropical  climes 
where  alone  elsewhere  the  winters  are  as  mild.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions are  ideal  for  tent  life,  which  of  late  is  recommended  highly  by 
specialists  in  pulmonary  and  throat  trouble.  The  man  or  woman  who 
can  not  recover  from  tuberculosis  in  Eddy  County  by  outdoor  life  and 
observing  simple  rules  of  hygiene  and  dietary,  can  not  recover  any- 
where eli^.  It  is  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  health  seeker  and  its  climate 
is  a  perennial  delight  to  the  well  person. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  HTDROGRAPHT. 

Ekidy  County  is  a  plains  country  or  rather  a  plateau  sloping  toward 
the  southeast.  Upon  this  plateau  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  rear  their 
rugged  heights  on  the  southwestern  border,  extending  into  Otero 
County  and  Texas.  The  foothills  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  extend 
to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  countv  while  eas£  of  the  Pecos  is  a 
low  I'an^e  of  sand  hills  known  as  the  Mescalero  fiidge.  South  and  east 
of  this  ridge  extends  the  Llano  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,  at  one  time 
dreaded  as  a  desert  but  now  the  range  of  many  herds  of  cattle. 

The  Pecos  is  the  principal  liver  of  the  county,  cutting  it  in  half 
from  north  to  south  and  carrying  a  larger  volume  of  water  in  its  course 
through  the  lower  Pecos  Valley  than  any  other  river  in  New  Mexico 
carries  at  any  point.  Its  water  is  slightlv  alkaline,  but  on  account  of 
the  sediment  it  carries  it  is  a  great  fertilizer  of  the  land  it  irrigates. 

The  Pecos  has  many  tributaries  from  the  west  in  Eddy  County. 
Starting  in  the  north,  the  first  of  these  is  Cottonwood  Crees  which  is 
dry  part  of  the  year. 

The  second  is  the  Penasco,  which  rises  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains 
and  flows  40  miles  as  a  fair-sized  brook  and  then  entering  a  piece  of 
marshy  land  disappears.  There  is  practically  no  connection  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Penasco,  except  during  flood  seasons.  The  flow 
of  the  upper  Penasco  is  permanent  in  Lincoln  County  and  southwest- 
em  Chaves  County,  its  surplus  sinking  in  the  sands  below  Hope  in 
Eddy  County.  In  its  lower  course,  springs  supply  a  mean  flow  of 
8  seeond-fcet,  which  during  floods  reaches  a  maximum  of  12,700 
second-feet.  The  entire  normal  flow  is  consumed  during  irrigation 
season.  Only  760  acres  are  under  irrigation  on  this  stream  in  Eddy 
County,  but  4,000  acres  are  irrigated  above  Hope. 

South  of  the  Penasco,  are  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  the 
Pecos,  which  are  known  as  the  Seven  Rivers.  They  rise  in  small 
springs  in  Eddy  County.  The  combined  normal  flow  is  about  20  second- 
feet,  but  reaches  a  maximum  of  7,500  feet  during  the  rainy  season. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  about  6  second-feet  from  these  streams  which  is 
lost  in  seepage. 
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South  of  Seven  Rivers  is  the  Rocky  Arroyo,  which  rij<es  in  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  and  is  permanent  in  its  upper  portions  but  sinks 
in  the  gravel  below.  Its  normal  flow  is  about  10  second-feet,  with  a 
flow  during  the  floods  of  1,200  second-feet.  Practically  all  the  water 
is  consumed  in  irrigation,  but  there  is  a  small  surplus  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  use. 

In  Dark  Canyon,  the  stream  south  of  the  Rocky  Arroyo,  the  same 
conditions  are  met,  but  its  normal  flow  is  only  about  5  second-feet 
while  its  flood  flow  reaches  14,000  second-feet.  All  the  normal  flow  is 
consumed. 

The  Black  Rivei*  drains  a  portion  of  the  eastern  sloj)e  of  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains.  The  river  is  35  miles  long,  but  is  a  small  stream  to 
within  16  miles  of  the  Pecos  where  its  volume  is  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  Blue  River  forme<i  by  several  lar^e  springs.  It  flows 
through  a  series  of  lakes  and  is  subject  to  extensive  floods  on  account 
of  the  large  area  di'ained.  Its  normal  flow  is  about  20  second-feet, 
while  in  floods  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  5,000  second-feet.  Only  about 
one-half  of  the  normal  flow  is  in  use  on  this  stream.  Grapevine  Creek 
is  a  small  tributary  in  its  upper  course. 

The  most  southerl3'  tributary  of  the  Pecos  in  Eddy  County  is  the 
Delaware,  which  rises  in  Texas  and  has  but  a  small  normal  flow. 

The  entire  absence  of  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pecos  is 
very  striking  and  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  pervious  character  of  the  soil 
of  the  Staked  Plains  upon  which  no  drainage  system  is  established. 
The  only  supply  of  water  which  the  Pecos  receives  from  that  side  comes 
from  a  few  small  alkaline  springs  and  from  a  small  arro^'o  which  car- 
ries water  once  or  twice  a  season. 

The  constant,  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  the  Pecos  comes  from 
springs  which  must  receive  their  suppiv  from  a  great  distance.  This 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  country  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  easily  dissolved  limestones,  which  permit  the  wat(»rs  to  make 
underground  channels  for  themselves  and  thus  flow  for  considerable 
distance  out  of  sight.  Many  reservoir  sites  are  found  on  the  Pecos 
and  its  tributaries  and  it  is  probable  that  70,0()|0  acres  more  in  Eddy 
County,  besides  the  200,000  acres  under  ditch  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Irri- 
gation Company,  could  be  irrigated  by  utilizing  these  sites  ancl  even 
without  storage  20,000  acres  more  than  the  present  acreage  could  be 
irrigated.    Only  about  20,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  in  the  count3\ 

IRRIGATION 

Eddy  County's  magnificent  irrigation  system  is  at  the  foundation  of 
its  prosj)erity,  yea,  its  very  existence.  It  has  two  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  storage  water  in  the  arid  regions.  One  is  known  as  Lake  McMillan, 
18  miles  north  of  Carlsbad,  and  the  other  as  Lake  Avalon,  6  miles  from 
Carlsbad,  both  formed  by  damming  the  Pecos  River,  which  rises  on 
the  Pecos  forest  reserve  and  embraces  a  w^atershed  200  miles  long  and 
averaging  75  miles  in  width  until  it  reaches  Carlsbad.  It  cuts  the 
county  from  north  to  south  near  the  center  and  is  the  source  of  supply 
of  New  Mexico's  most  famous  irrigation  system.  From  Roswell,  90 
miles  north  of  Carlsbad,  for  more  than  100  miles  south,  the  Pecos  is 
fed  by  innumemble  artesian  springs,  whose  flow  never  varies  with  the 
seasons  or  with  local  weather  conditions.  Through  all  this  vast  area 
not  a  storage  reservoir  can  be  built,  not  an  artesian  well  can  flow 
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without  increasing  the  water  supply  of  the  Carlsbad  canals.  A  river 
so  fed  can  never  go  dry  at  low  stage,  while  at  high  water  the  flow 
often  amounts  to  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  three  times  the  maxi- 
mum flow  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  in  Colorado,  where  150,000  acres  are 
under  irrigation.  The  damming  of  this  river  has  created  the  two 
immense  reservoirs  mentioned  above,  which  have  a  capacity  of  90,000 
acre-feet,  Lake  McMillan  being  13  miles  long  and  Lake  Avalon  7  miles 
long  and  from  one-quarter  to  1  mile  in  width.  The  piers,  headgates, 
anawasteways  are  built  in  masonry  and  are  practically  indestructible. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  breakage  of  the  dams  on  either  lake  is  impossible  On 
account  of  ample  spillways. 

From  the  more  southerly  reservoir,  Lake  Avalon,  starts  the  mag- 
nificent irrigation  canal  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  Company.  The  canal 
is  45  feet  wide^at  the  bottom  and  carries  2i  feet  of  water  in  depth  to 
the  berme,  and  with  banks  8  feet  high.  Two  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Carlsbad  this  canal  is  divided,  and  one  fork  is  carried  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Pecos  in  a  massive  concrete  masonry  aqueduct  492  feet 
long,  47  feet  high,  and  with  a  capacity  of  4.000  cubic  feet  per  second; 
suflicient  to  irrigate  250,000  acres  of  land.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
four  concrete  arches  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  high.  The  only  mate- 
rial other  than  concrete  used  in  this  structure  is  1,600  linear  feet  of 
steel  rails  built  in  the  concrete  floor  and  sides  of  the  aqueduct  proper 
and  tied  overhead  every  4  feet  to  carry  the  weight  of  water  and  keep 
the  sides  from  spreading.  This  aqueduct  was  designed  and  constructed 
by  Thomas  T.  Johnston,  civil  engineer,  of  Chicago,  the  famous 
inventor  of  the  Bear-trap  Dam  in  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  con- 
structor of  the  Economy  Light  and  Power  Plant  at  Joliet,  and  of  the 
cit}'  waterworks  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  aqueduct  cost  $45,000  and 
was  ready  for  irrigation  this  spring.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  irri- 
gation engineering  and  is  attractmg  the  attention  of  Government 
experts  and  engineering  circles  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
canal  is  in  active  operation  for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  embraces 
with  its  life-giving  stream  over  100,000  acres.  There  are  500  miles  of 
distributing  canals,  not  including  the  small  farm  ditches.  The  two 
dams,  each  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long  and  nearly  50  feet  high, 
built  of  loose  rock,  with  their  massive  heaogates  set  in  masonr}^,  ana 
their  huge  spillways  to  carry  off  flood  waters,  are  a  never  ceasing 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  casual  visitor,  the  expert 
engineer,  or  the  drought  stricken  homeseeker  from  less  fortunate 
surroundings.  One  has  to  go  to  Egypt  or  to  India  to  see  irrigation 
works  that  surpass  them. 

These  large  bodies  of  water  furnish  the  Pecos  Valley  with  such  an 
amount  of  water  as,  ev^en  in  dry  seasons,  has  enabled  it  to  raise  as 
large  alfalfa  and  fruit  crops  as  were  ever  known  from  a  single  section 
in  the  arid  regions.  The  waters  of  the  Pecos  are  full  of  sediment, 
carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  thence  deposited  in  the  canals 
and  ditches,  that  not  onl3'  irrigate,  but  also  fertilize  the  rich  lands 
which  border  the  river  from  Roswell  to  40  miles  south  of  Carlsbad. 
It  is  a  strange  feature  of  this  great  river  that,  although  it  does  not 
sink  and  then  reappear  as  is  the  case  with  many  southwestern  streams, 
notablv  the  Red  Kiver  and  Canadian,  its  bed  for  miles  is  simply  a  bed 
of  springs.  Not  the  small  seepage  springs  that  one  looks  for  in  the 
streams  and  water  courses  of  the  North  and  East,  but  huge  afl'airs, 
emitting  sufficient  water  in  many  pbices  to  produce  a  river  by  their 
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own  flow.  For  iriHtance,  the  great  spring  at  the  head  of  the  Blue 
River,  known  as  the  Blue  Spring,  furnishes  not  only  water  enough  to 
irrigate  2,000  acres  of  land  but  rorms  a  small  river  whicb  falls  into  the 
Black  River  20  miles  south  of  Carlsbad. 

Lake  McMillan  and  Lake  Avalon  are  the  insurance  of  a  stable  water 
supply  against  a  season  of  unusual  drought;  but  seldom  is  it  necessary 
to  draw  upon  them,  as  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  Pecos  is  sufficient  for 
all  requirements.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  vear  1901,  for 
instance,  nearly  100,000  acre-feet  of  flood  water  were  allowed  to  pass 
down  the  river,  April  being  the  only  month  that  water  was  not  allowed 
to  spill  at  the  dam.  When  one  remembers  that  this  was  a  year  of 
disastrous  drought  elsewhere  and  that  the  local  rainfall  for  the  six 
months  was  only  3.6  inches,  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  adequacy  and  permanency  of  Eddy  County'^ 
water  supply. 

In  the  year  previous,  1900,  there  were  8,646  acres  in  cultivation 
under  the  system  and  made  profitable  by  the  irrigation  system,  divided 
as  follows:  Alfalfa  lands,  3,843  acres;  corn,  3,660  acres;  cane  and  for- 
age plants,  554  acres;  orchards  and  vines,  359  acres;  gardens,  589  acres. 
During  the  season  the  irrigation  company  supplied  to  the  farmers 
28,786  acre-feet  of  water.  An  acre-foot  ot  water  means  12  inches  of 
water  placed  on  an  acre  of  land.  In  1902  there  were  in  cultivation 
15,000  acres  under  this  system. 

With  all  the  vicissitudes  that  this  great  coiporation  has  been  called 
upon  to  encounter  during  its  existence,  never  has  the  farmer  been  able 
to  complain  that  his  crops  failed  because  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  company  or  a  lack  of  water.  Land  values  nave  increased  nearly 
100  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  First-class  lands  now  bring  readily 
from  $30  to  $50  an  acre.  The  water  right  is  sold  with  the  land  and 
the  yearly  water  tax  is  but  $1.25  per  acre,  said  to  be  the  lowest  in 
America  for  the  service  rendered. 

Construction  has  been  also  begun  on  the  Four  Mile  Irrigation  Com- 
pany's dam  northwest  of  McMillan.  The  site  is  a  large  natural  depres- 
sion, entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  save  at  one  narrow  place  where 
floodwaters  Lave  cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock.  A  short  dam 
will  be  thrown  across  this  canyon  and  thus  a  reservoir  holding  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  will  be  created.  The  Four  Mile  Draw  wmch  feeds 
the  reservoir  is  75  miles  long  and  heads  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains. 
Several  artesian  wells  will  also  be  bored  to  augment  this  water  supply* 
The  plans  for  this  reservoir  were  outlined  by  Thomas  T.  Johnston, 
who  made  the  plans  for  the  big  concrete  flume  across  the  Pecos.  It 
embraces  the  construction  of  an  earth  dam  riprapped  with  rock  on  its 
surface.  There  is  a  natural  spillway  which  will  handle  all  the  flood- 
waters  without  further  work.  Instead  of  the  usual  clumsy  and  perish- 
able wooden  head  gates,  the  dam  will  be  pierced  by  1  foot  steel  pipes, 
set  in  solid  cement  castings,  with  automatic  steel  straps  to  control  the 
egi"ess  of  the  water.  The  reservoir  will  supplv  water  to  irrigate 
several  thousand  acres  of  virgin  soil,  considerea  to  be  among  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

At  Artesia,  formerlv  Ste^man,  so  called  from  the  flowing  wells, 
recently  discovered,  which  rival  the  volume  of,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
the  famous  artesian  wells  near  Roswell,  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
settled  by  the  homesteader  and  under  the  desert-land  act.  From  a 
distance  of  25  miles  from  the  Chaves  County  line  south  not  a  quarter 
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section  is  now  available  for  entry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  for  6 
miles  back.  It  is  believed  that  in  other  parts  of  the  county  artesian 
water  will  be  struck  sooner  or  later,  and  even  far  back  from  the  river 
water  is  found  at  moderate  depth  and  is  available  for  irrigation  or 
stock  watering,  by  pumping. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Necessarily  tl\e  conditions  described  make  agriculture  a  success. 
Given  a  mild  climate,  a  high  percentage  of  sunshine,  and  ability  to 
water  the  land  when  it  needs  it  and  to  withhold  moisture  when  not 
needed,  there  must  be  maximum  crops,  and  there  can  be  no  crop  fail- 
ures. Alfalfa  and  kaffir  corn  are  the  staple  but  by  no  means  only 
crops  of  EJddy  Count3\  Anything  that  can  be  raised  in  the  temperate 
or  semitropic  zones  can  be  raised  here. 

Alfalfa  is  cut  four  times  and  in  some  instances,  in  small  fields,  five 
times  H  year.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  considerable  pasture,  often, 
ow^ing  to  the  mild  climate,  throughout  the  winter.  As  nigh  as  2  tons 
pr  acre  have  been  harvested  at  one  cutting.  A  good  average  on  the 
large  ranches  is  4  tons  for  the  season,  while  on  the  smaller  fields  often 
6  tons  per  acre  are  cut.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  sown  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  were  cut  for  the  first  time  on  June  24  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Eighty-three  tons  were  sold  at  $8.75  per  ton,  baled  and 
delivered  in  Carlsbad,  commencing  July  7.  '  One  of  the  sections,  the 
earliest  planted,  containing  36  acres  of  land,  cut  43  tons.  These  are 
actual  weights,  and  comparison  is  challenged.  August  5  this  alfalfa 
was  cut  the  second  time.  The  best  time  to  sow  alfalfa  is  in  August 
or  in  September.  Where  properly  cared  for  and  not  over  pastured, 
this  is  a  permanent  crop.  Like  all  clovers,  it  is  a  soil  renovator  and 
enricher,  and  when  plowed  up,  a  great  increase  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  even  reacning  50  per  cent,  is  noted.  The  cultivation  of  this 
crop  has  made  potato  growing  possible  in  Colorado.  Together  with 
kamr  corn,  it  is  the  sheet  ancnor  of  Kansas  in  time  of  drought. 
Under  irrigation  it  thrives  best,  but  it  needs  oceans  of  water  for  max- 
imum results.  Alfalfa  hay,  baled  from  the  windrow,  sells  at  $8  and 
upwards  f.  o.  b.  cars  and  in  Carlsbad.  Ten  dollars  per  tpn  is  the 
average  winter  price  for  prime  hay. 

In  me  following  letter  D.  S.  Horton  relates  his  experience,  which  is 
onlj"  a  typical  one: 

I  have  lived  near  Carlsbad  for  ten  years,  working  at  first  for  wages.  I  lost  my 
savings  in  an  unfortunate  venture,  and  five  years  ago  began  farming,  rented  land 
with  a  partner,  my  only  capital  being  a  wagon'and  team.  We  have  farmed  300  acres 
annually,  chiefly  in  kaflfir  corn  and  Milo  maize.  The  yield  has  been  from  1  to  1} 
tons  per  acre  in  the  head,  and  it  has  sold  from  $9  to  $12  per  ton,  delivered  in  the 
head.  I  rented  an  extra  good  25  acres  of  alfalfa.  It  has  cut  from  1  to  1^  tons  per 
acre  to  each  cutting,  four  cuttings  to  the  season.  I  pasture  very  little,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  and  take  everything  off  before  January  1.  I  do  not  pasture  in  the  spring. 
I  figure  kaffir  com  costs  me  to  raise  as  follows:  Planting  per  acre,  $2;  two  irrigations, 
50  cents;  heading,  $1.25;  piling  in  the  field,  cutting,  and  shocking  stalks,  $1.^.  An 
ordinary  crop  should  make  4  tons  of  fodder  per  acre,  and  sells  at  $4  to  $6  per  ton 
shocked  in  the  field.  My  share  of  the  proceeds  of  these  three  years'  farming  has 
enabled  me  to  pay  $950  on  the  place  I  now  occupy,  while  I  own,  free  and  clear, 
seven  heads  of  horses,  a  cow,  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  farming  implements  necessary  to 
work  constantly  two  heavy  S-horse  team's,  and  I  have  money  to  carry  me  through 
another  season. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  purchased  another  40-acre  tract. 
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Eddy  County  is  the  best  corn  county  in  New  Mexico.  Kaffir  corn 
and  Milo  maize  are  the  grains  chiefly  cultivated,  and  they  grow  to  a 
height  of  from  6  to  8  feet,  producing  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre 
and  selling  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  thrjBshed  at  harvest,  or  $10 
per  ton  in  the  head.  Wheat  will  yield  20  bushels,  to  the  acre  on 
raw  land  and  45  bushels  an  acre  on  good  land,  and  sorghum,  rye,  and 
barley  in  proportion.  Asparagus,  celery,  peanuts,  cantaloupes, 
watermelons,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  and  all  varieties  of  garden 
vegetables,  including  the  egg  plant  and  the  southeri)  okra  or  gumbo, 
are  as  productive  as  they  are  mature  in  growth.  But  vegetable 
growing  has  been  neglected.  Conditions  of  climate  and  the  fact  that 
rainfall  comes  in  the  summer  and  not  in  the  spring,  thus  necessitating 
the  germinating  of  seed  by  irrigation,  makes  market  gardening  some- 
what difficult  for  the  average  farmer,  but  the  reward  of  success  is 
great.  Prices  are  naturally  nigh  and  the  market  almost  unlimited, 
reaching  out  for  1,500  miles  north,  south,  and  east.  Potatoes,  tur- 
nips, cabbage,  and  beets  sell  at  1^  to  4  cents  per  pound.  Lettuce, 
I'adishes,  and  spinach  are  practically  unknown  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  whereas  the  climate  is  such  and  the  conditions  so  favorable  that, 
with  a  little  protection,  they  can  be  produced  all  winter.     Onions, 

t)otatoes,  peppers,  melons,  squash,  asparagus,  and  celery  grow  almost 
ike  weeds  and  respond  to  the  slightest  cultivation.  The  local  market 
is  overstocked  during  a  short  season  by  these  product-s,  but  the  adja- 
cent markets  are  not  touched,  and  thus  far  but  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  extend  or  anticipate  this  outside  demand.  Money  awaits 
people  who  will  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  these  apparently  small 
avenues  to  wealth.  There  is  just  enough  salt  in  the  water  to  admit  of 
asparagus  growing  rank.  Colorado  Springs  pavs  30  cents  a  pound  for 
it.  The  same  can  be  said  of  celery.  It  needs  little  or  no  cultivation 
and  the  results  to  the  grower  are  large.  It  ripens  earlier  and  lasts 
longer  in  Eddy  County  soil  than  does  either  the  celery  of  Michigan  or 
that  of  California.  T^he  market  for  these  two  profitable  products  of 
the  valley  are  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Kansas  City,  and  even 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

The  Eddy  Countv  cantaloupe  industry  is  in  its  infancj',  in  fact,  has 
just  been  born.  The  future  of  the  industr^^  however,  can  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Barstow,  Tex.,  region,  90  miles  south,  and 
on  practically  identical  soil  and  closely  kindred  climatic  conditions, 
last  season's  crop  returned  $40,000  from  a  planting  of  200  acres.  The 
flavor  of  the  Eddy  County  cantaloupe  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Rocky 
Ford,  the  carrying  capacity  from  two  to  four  days  longer,  while  the 
earlier  season  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  prolonged  to  October  20,  the 
date  of  the  first  known  frost,  assure  the  be,st  of  prices. 

The  ordinary  farmer  will  not  give  attention  to  the  garden.  In  Eddy 
County  he  is  chiefly  interested  in  stock.  The  market  gardener  thinks 
he  must  seek  the  vicinity  of  some  large  city  for  his  market.  Thus  a 
great  portion  of  the  West  must  import  its  vegetables,  and  a  profitable 
and  a  constantly  growing  market  is  neglected.  The  lower  Pecos  Val- 
ley can  meet  this  demand  and  should  control  it.  How  long  shall  it  wait 
for  the  enterprise  and  the  skilled  labor  with  which  to  do  it?  There  are 
fortunes  here  for  the  men  who  will  produce  asparagus  commercially 
in  this,  its  natural  home,  and  put  it  on  the  northern  market,  as  can  be 
done,  by  March  10  of  each  year.  It  is  the  same  with  other  products 
of  the  truck  farm. 
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Cotton  is  being  grown  and  2,000  acres  were  planted  this  season  by 
parties  who  came  from  Barstow,  Tex.,  where  they  have  been  cultivat- 
ing this  crop  successfully  for  six  years.  The  same  parties  will  have  a 
fin  operated  by  water  or  electric  power  ready  for  the  crop  of  1903. 
here  is  no  boll  weevil  in  Eddy  County.  The  crop  will  average  about 
three-fourth  of  a  bale  per  acre.  The  total  investment,  land  leasing, 
raw-cotton  purchase,  gm  building,  and  operating  and  wages  for  labor 
will  reach  S40,000.  Ihe  cotton  will  be  wnat  is  known  as  fine  middling, 
bringing  7  cents  per  pound,  or  between  $30  and  $40  per  bale.  Other 
gins  will  be  erected  as  needed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years 
it  is  expected  that  Eddy  County's  cotton  culture  will  cover  10,000 
acres.  Irri^ted  cotton  yields  one-third  more  per  acre  than  rainfall 
croppage,  with  the  same  proportion  of  additional  fineness  in  commer- 
cial quality.  The  cotton  seed  will  sell  at  $12  per  ton  for  stock-feeding 
purposes,  while  a  future  adjunct  of  Carlsbad  cotton  will  be  an  oil-cake 
plant. 

The  sugar  beet  attains  great  size,  a  high  percentage  of  sugar  con- 
tent and  extraordinary  purity  in  Eddy  County  soil,  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  vields  two  crops  a  year.  The  yield  per  acre  is  heavy, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  labor  is  available  to  attend  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beet  fields  and  another  beet-sugar  factory  is  built  to  replace 
that  burned  down,  the  sugar  beet  will  be  quite  a  wealth  producer  in 
the  southern  Pecos  Valley. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Santa  Fe  County  alone  can  rival  Eddy  County  in  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  fruit  proaucts.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  cher- 
ries, quinces,  and  grapes  bear  in  profusion  fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
the  highest  coloring,  the  most  perfect  flavor,  and  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively low  altitude  it  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Territory  excepting  the  Mesilla  Valley.  The  fruit  orchards, 
young  as  they  are,  show  every  evidence  of  becoming  in  time  one  of 
the  greatest  resources  of  the  lower  Pecos  Valley.  At  present  it  is  not 
so  much  the  magnitude  but  the  quality  of  the  crops  that  commands 
attention.  Peaches  ripen  early  and  attain  a  size  equal  to  the  largest 
peach  grown  in  California,  and  possess  a  flavor  not  excelled  by  fruit 
grown  anywhere  else.  An  acre  of  land  has  room  for  108  peach  trees, 
when  planted  properly,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  the  crop  from  each 
tree,  if  properly  handled,  will  be  worth  $9,  without  deducting  the 
expense  of  irrigation,  labor,  and  other  items,  which  will  be  probably 
$4.  This  of  course  takes  into  consideration  only  good  years,  for  the 
valley,  in  common  with  other  sections,  must  make  allowance  for  late 
frosts;  but  as  to  fruit  pests,  it  may  be  said  that  thus  far  the  orchards 
are  without  them.  The  absence  of  these  bugs  and  worms  is  attributed 
to  the  dry  atmosphere,  that  is  not  congenial  to  the  propagation  of  these 
harmful  insects,  which  devastate  the  orchards  of  tiie  North  and  of  the 
West.  A  six-year  old  orchard  of  peach  trees,  of  20  acres,  may  rightly 
be  considered  as  an  independence  to  the  man  who  will  properly  care 
for  it.  Experience  has  taught  that  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  the 
late-blooming  varieties  of  pears,  peac^hes,  and  plums.  The  orchards 
are  old  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  selecting  the  best  varieties  for 
new  orchards. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing — in  fact,  it  is  more  or  less  the  rule — for  the 
orchardist  to  denude  his  trees  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  fruit  that 
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clusters  on  the  branches,  as,  in  the  case  of  peaches,  no  tree  can  hold 
the  ripe  fruit  that  a  favorable  season  places  on  the  limbs. 

The  Elberta  is  the  leading  variety  among  the  peaches.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  from  one-half  to  1  pound.  This  peach  is  at  once  as 
firm  and  as  delicate  in  flesh  and  delicious  in  flavor  as  it  is  preponderant 
in  weight  and  is  a  fine  shipper,  appearing  on  distant  markets  in  all  of 
its  original  blush  and  perfection.  As  an  illusti-ation  of  the  Carlsbad 
peach  values,  one  owner  received  last  year  about  $3,000  from  the 
yield  of  600  trees.  One  of  R.  M.  Love's  trees  has  been  christened 
i^'The  Teddy,"  because  from  it  a  box  of  peaches  was  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  box  contained  peaches  which  averaged  a  pound.  In 
1902  F.  G.  Tracy's  orchard  of  4.71  acres  sold  $2,070.18  worth  of 
peaches,  or  a  yield  of  $439.53  per  acre.  The  expense  of  picking  and 
boxing  was  $148.67  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $290.86  per  acre. 

The  Alexander  and  the  Chinese  Clingstones  are  also  fine  varieties 
that  do  well  in  Eddy  County.  They  are  prolific  bearers  and  good 
shippers.  The  Pecos  peach  is  free  from  blotches,  specks,  and  worms, 
and  one  tree  last  year  made  the  record  of  producing  $30  worth  of 
fruit.  R.  M.  Love  wrote  the  following  letter  about  his  peach  orchard 
to  Stark  Brothers'  Nurseries  and  Orchard  Company: 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  9th,  will  Bay  that  from  60  trees  pur- 
chased from  you,  plant^  eight  ^ears  ago,  we  sold  this  season  450  20-poahd  boxes  of 
peaches,  which  brought  us  ^00  in  cash,  or  an  average  of  $6.66  per  tree  or  88  cents  per 
Dox.  Most  of  the  crop  was  sold  in  the  Colorado  market  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.40  per 
box,  while  California  and  Colorado  pleaches  were  selling  at  from  60  cents  to  $1.  We 
plant  our  trees  20  bv  20  feet,  which  gives  108  per  acre;  this  would  mve  a  yield  of  $720 
per  acre,  and  would  easily  net  between  $300  and  $400  per  acre.  To  shoV  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  peach  on  this  deep,  sandy  loam,  will  say  that  one  tree  of  an  early  variety 
yielded  500  pounds,  which  netted  $20  cash;  17  trees  of  the  same  variety  two  years 
ago  gave  ue  $9  per  tree,  or  at  the  rate  of  $972  per  acre.  It  is  possible  for  land  to 
have  a  value  of  trom  $50  to  $100  per  acre  grown  in  cereals.  It  is  much  better,  how-? 
ever,  for  the  same  land  to  become  worth  from  $500  to  $800  per  ac^re  by  being  planted 
to  $300  net  per  year  peaches  or  apples. 

R.  M.  Love. 

The  apple  is  a  close  second  to  the  peach  as  an  Eddy  County  orchard 
favorite  and  trees  yielding  1,000,  1,200,  and  1,500  pounds  of  perfect 
Ben  Davis  apples  are  just  coming  into  bearing.  The  Shackleford,  the 
Missouri  Pippin,  the  Arkansas  Black,  and  (xeniton  are  other  varieties 
that  yield  good  crops.  The  lower  Pecos  Valley  appears  to  be  their 
natural  home.  Frost  rarely  troubles  the  blossoms  and  the  codling 
moth  is  vet  an  absent  factor.  A  specked  apple  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. The  fruit  is  large  and  firm,  some  orchards  producing  apples  that 
measure  15  inches  in  circumference  and  compare  favorably  with  any 
apple  raised  in  the  United  States.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  in  the 
apple  crop  in  the  history  of  the  valley. 

Pears  and  prunes  do  well,  and  so  do  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruit.  The  Bartlett  pear  especially  finds  a  congenial  home  in  this  soil 
and  with  proper  cultivation  success  is  certain. 

Almost  10,000  fmit  trees  were  planted  in  Eddy  County  this  spring 
and  orchards  are  beginning  to  line  the  miles  and  miles  of  irrigation 
canals. 

The  culture  of  the  Russian  mulberry  is  guite  successful.     It  is  a 

ghenomenal  bearer.  H.  R.  Wilson  has  thirteen  of  these  trees  at 
iarlsbad  and  he  gathers  50  bushels  of  berries  from  tiiem  annually. 
The  price  they  command  would  give  their  crop  value  at  $2,000  an 
acre. 
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Pecan,  walnut,  and  other  nut  trees  thrive  and  are  big  money  makers 
when  in  bearing. 

Pecos  grapes  are  alike  of  table,  wine,  and  raisin  growth,  and  include 
the  Tokay,  Delaware,  M-uscat,  Catawba,  and  Seedless  Sultana. 

The  world  is  the  market  for  such  fruit  as  Eddy  County  raises,  and 
its  shipping  qualities  carry  it  safely  anywhere  within  1,500  miles  of 
Oarlsbad. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  was  a  great  industry  in  the  lower  Pecos 
Yalley  before  an}'^  other  industry  was  thought  of.  As  far  as  capital 
invested  and  value  is  concerned,  it  is  still  the  leading  industry  of  that 
section.  For  every  acre  under  cultivation  there  are  300  acres  of  graz- 
ing land.  Eddy  County,  owing  to  its  mild  climate  and  its  water  sup- 
ply, is  a  stock  country  par  excellence.  The  altitude  below  the  foothills 
of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  which  are  situated  in  its  southwestern 
part,  is  3,200  feet,  the  lowest  in  the  Territor3\  The  plain  from  these 
xoothills  extends  95  miles  east  and  66  miles  north  and  south.  The 
Pecos  River  bisects  it  a  little  west  of  the  middle.  Over  all  of  this 
vast  free  range  roam  large  herds  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of  sheep.  An 
abundance  of  water  is  found  at  depths  varying  from  20  to  400  feet. 
AVindmills  dot  the  country,  and  practically  every  available  acre  of 
grazing  land  is  occupied  by  stock.  The  future  growth  of  the  live- 
stock industry  must  be  made  in  improvements  of  the  herds,  and  the 
irrigated  ranches  must  furnish  the  stock  to  do  it  with.  The  Pecos 
Valley  and  its  vicinity  present  to-day  more  inducements  for  the  breed- 
ing of  tine  cattle  than  any  one  known  district  in  the  Southwest,  with  its 
sheltered  location,  its  utter  freedom  from  blizzards  and  absence  of 
extremes  in  heat  or  cold,  and  above  all,  its  abundant  water.  These 
advantages  have  been  utilized  by  men  like  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  Gen. 
R.  S.  Benson,  and  other  breeders  of  fine  cattle,  and  theyliave  estab- 
lished their  stock  farms  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  and  are  now  pro- 
ducing as  fine  and  as  clean  bred  Herefords  and  Slhorthorns  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  West.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
the  larger  farms  now  devoted  to  miscellaneous  agriculture  will  boast 
of  thoroughbred  herds,  the  product  of  which  will  go  to  improve  the 
stock  on  the  immense  cattle  ranges  of  the  Staked  Plains  east  of  Eddy 
County  as  well  as  the  western  Panhandle  country. 

On  General  Benson's  Tansill  farm  of  800  acres  1,600  head  of  cattle 
are  wintered  annually,  and  there  high-gi'ade  bulls,  bred  by  registered 
Hereford  bulls  upon  full-blood  Durham  cows,  are  annually  prepared 
for  market.  Mr.  Benson's  last  year's  crop  of  calves  sold  this  April 
for  $65  per  round,  no  cut  backs,  all  to  one  outfit  in  Arizona.  W.  H. 
Mullane,  W.  W.  Galton,  and  H.  E.  Galton  each  have  herds  of  regis- 
tered Red  Polled  cattle  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  older  States. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  lower 
Pecos  Valley  is  able  to  furnish  feed  for  the  tnousands  of  thoroughbred 
cattle  for  building  up  the  surrounding  ranges,  while  the  mild  climate, 
free  from  northers,  not  only  assures  practical  immunity  from  winter 
losses  on  the  range,  but  produces  growth  at  about  half  the  cost  and 
far  more  rapidly  uian  in  colder  places  where  winter  feeding  is  prac- 
ticed. About  30,000  head  of  steers,  chiefly  2-year  olds,  were  sold  this 
spring  from  Eddy  County  ranges  for  future  beef,  maturing  on  South 
Dakota  and  other  northern  grasses.     Between  20,000  and  30,000  head 
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of  grass-fattened  beeves  will  leave  the  southern  Pecos  ranges  this  fall, 
while  15,000  to  20,000  head  of  yearlings  will  be  for  sale  at  from  115.50 
to  1116.50  per  head.  The  Eddy  County  cattle  are  genemlh^  bred  into 
close  Hereford  grades,  thus  giving  alike  blood,  bone,  and  beef. 

At  the  Bolle's  farm,  W.  r,  Mcintosh,  jr.,  manager,  760  acres.  6 
miles  south  of  Carlsbad,  old-range  cows,  too  poor  to  winter  on  the 
range,  are  bought  in  the  fall  and  wintered  on  alfalfa,  to  go  fat  to  the 
block,  or  to  produce  calves,  thrifty  and  healthy,  worth  from  $2  to  $5 

Ser  head  more  than  those  of  their  less  fortunate  companions.     I.  S. 
Osborne,  on  his  1,100  acres,  confines  his  attention  to  the  fattening  of 
steers,  at  an  average  profit  in  three  months  of  $20  per  head. 

Eddy  County  has  over  200,000  head  of  sheep  well  graded  to  Merino 
and  Shropshire  strains,  thus  covering  a  wool  and  mutton  cross.    Heavy 

irearling  mutton  feeder  sales  are  m^e  to  Texas  fattening  pens  at  from 
)2.25  to  $2.50  per  head  and  the  Colorado  buyer  can  find  from  5,000  to 
10,000  head  or  fine  lambs  in  the  market  every  spring.  The  Eddy 
County  fleeces  scour  out  7i  pounds  and  class  in  the  market  as  fine 
medium  at  10  cents.  The  annual  wool  product  amounts  to  nearly 
1,000,000  pounds.  George  H.  Webster,  jr.'s.  Vineyard  stock  farm  of 
640  acres,  3  miles  south  of  Carlsbad,  offers  a  practical  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  feeding  alfalfa  and  kafir  corn  to  lambs  and  hogs. 
Shorn  lambs  fed  one  hundred  and  ten  days  on  one-third  less  grain  than 
in  Colorado,  shorn  thirty  days  before  shipment,  topped  the  market  at 
88  pounds  at  $7,  at  a  season,  March  14,  when  Colorado  could  not  pre- 
tend to  ship  shorn  stuff.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  experimenting  with 
kafir  corn  and  milo  maize,  both  of  which  are  grown  abundantly  in 
the  count3%  as  a  substitute  for  Indian  corn  for  fattening  lambs,  and 
the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  No  loss  was  experienced  from  indi- 
gestion, the  lambs  took  readily  to  the  feed,  and  their  progress  was 
almost  phenomenal.  It  might  seem  as  if  there  would  be  a  large  shrink- 
age of  weight  and  value  in  getting  the  lambs  to  market,  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster says  that  his  lambs  reach  Kansas  City  without  loss  or  inconven- 
ience and  with  a  shrinkage  of  not  full  3  pounds  per  head,  despite  the 
900-mile  haul,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  topping  the  market;  tliat  the 
killing  test  at  Kansas  City  averaged  as  nigh  as  54  per  cent,  and 
the  flesh  was  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  Indian  corn 
fed  lamb.  Mr.  Webster  is  feeding  9,500  head  of  lambs  this  year. 
He  has  equal  success  with  fattening  hogs  on  home-grown  alfalfa  and 
grain;  in  fact,  hogs  do  exceptionally  well  and  there  is  a  big  profit  in 
raising  them.  They  are  not  subject  to  cholera  as  in  other  sections, 
and  hog  raising  is  destined  to  be  quite  an  important  industry  in  Eddy 
County. 

That  Eidd}'  County  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  apiarist  is  shown  by 
the  following  letter  written  by  Edward  Scoggin: 

I  commenced  in  1894  with  10  colonies;  now  have  135  colonies.  This  is  not  an 
exceptional  or  more  than  a  common  increase;  but  I  wish  this  distinction  clearly 
noted,  that  I  am  not  a  bee  keeper.  I  let  the  hees  keep  me.  I  paid  expenses  from 
the  first,  and  after  attaining  to  50  colonies  the  income  was  sufficient  to  furnish  my 
living.  The  net  income  from  each  colony,  spring  count,  can  be  conservatively  placed 
at  $5.  I  estimate  my  gross  income  this  year  from  the  135  colonies  at  $1,100.  The 
wholesale  market  price  of  strained  honev  ranges  from  6|  to  7J  cents  a  pound,  and 
comb  honey  10  cents  and  over  a  pound,  ^larkets  are  good,  there  being  aemand  for 
all  honey  produced.    I  have  on  my  farm  200  acres  in  alfisilfa,  corn,  and  sorghum, 
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and  with  the  assistance  of  one  man  attend  to  ray  crops  and  bees.  In  the  early  spring 
the  bees  feed  on  mcsquite  blDssoms,  then  on  alfalfa  blossoms,  and  on  wild  flowers  m  the 
fall.  Winter  feeding  is  not  necessary.  For  a  conservative,  careful  man  the  bee 
industry  in  Eddy  County  offers  good  opportunities  for  profit. 

LANDS, 

All  land  in  Eddy  County,  except  that  embraced  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  that  occupied  b}'^  actual  settlers,  belongs 
to  the  United  States  and  is  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and 
desert  land  laws,  there  being  4,000,000  acres  in  the  county  available 
for  that  purpose.  Irrigated  lands  can  be  bought  at  from  1^25  to  $100 
per  acre,  according  to  locality  and  improvements.  Patented  lands 
without  any  water  rights  are  sold  as  low  as  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre. 
Interest  on  farm  mortgages  is  only  6  per  cent.  The  so-called  Beales 
grant,  laying  claim  to  a  large  area,  has  been  declared  fraudulent  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  drift  fences  erected  by 
cattlemen,  primarily  to  keep  their  herds  from  straying,  but  also  at 
times,  inciaentally,  to  keep  out  newcomers  and  settlers,  are  rapidly 
being  torn  down. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

Eddy  County  is  not  classed  among  the  mining  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory, yet  its  indications  of  mineral  wealth  are  very  promising.  Espe- 
cially in  the  southwestern  part  considerable  success  has  followed  the 
prospecting  for  gold  and  copper  ore.  In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains, 
about  35  miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad,  some  development  work  has 
been  done  and  quite  a  number  of  claims  have  been  located.  The  old 
N^'meyer  copper  mine,  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  has  been  recently 
purchased  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Carlsbad,  and  a  contract 
tor  a  500-foot  shaft  has  been  let.  It  is  confidently  predicted  by  experts 
that  this  work  will  develop  a  fine  body  of  mineral. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  years  that  oil  indications  existed  from 
the  Texas  boundary  to  north  of  Carlsbad.  Soon  after  the  Beaumont 
oil  excitement  California  parties  began  prospecting  for  oil  and  located 
440  acres  of  placer  oil  claims  within  4  miles  of  Carlsbad.  The  town 
went  wild  with  excitement  and  thousands  of  acres  were  located  and 
assessment  work  done  upon  them.  Companies  were  formed  and  incor- 
porated, stock  was  issued,  and  all  steps  common  to  an  oil  excitement 
were  taken.  It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  Standard  Oil  C3om- 
pany,  incorporated  by  local  and  partly  by  Iowa  and  Nebraska  people, 
to  go  ahead  steadilv,  to  realize  $25,000  from  the  sales  of  stock,  to  buy 
a  standard  oil  drilling  machine  in  Pittsburg,  and  to  import  experts  to 
run  it.  This  well  is  down  1,500  feet  and  work  has  been  stopped  tem- 
porarily on  account  of  water.  The  prospects  are  most  promising. 
The  oil  is  there.  The  capping  appears  to  be  impervious  and  hopes  of 
finding  oil  in  paying  quantities  are  high.  Indications  of  oil  are  found 
up  and  down  the  Pecos  from  Seven  Rivers  on  the  north  to  Fort  Stock- 
ton on  the  south,  more  than  150  miles,  but  thus  far  the  only  good  cap 
rock  is  that  found  in  the  foothills  near  Carlsbad.  Accessibility  to  the 
railroad  would  make  an  oil  strike  there  particularly  valuable. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  foregoing  indicates  what  industries  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
flourish  in  Eddy  County.     The  lack  of  fuel  is  made  up  for  by  the 
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splendid  waterpower  which  the  Pecos,  its  tributaries,  and  the  larger 
canals  afford.  The  wool-scouring  mill  at  Carlsbad  has  handled  about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool  annually,  but  was  removed  to  Roswell  this 
year  because  the  latter  place  seemed  to  offer  an  even  better  field.  But 
nevertheless  such  a  plant  should  prosper  at  Carlsbad.  A  creamery, 
cheese  factory,  cannery,  woolen  mills,  cold-storage  plant,  ice  factory, 
tanneries,  breweries,  all  should  do  well.  A  flour  and  grist  mill  is  very 
much  needed.  The  cotton  gins  to  be  erected  this  year  will  doubtlessly 
be  followed  by  others  as  the  acreage  in  cotton  expands.  Carlsbad 
had  the  onlv  sugar  factory  in  New  Mexico,  but  it  burned  down  recently- 
just  as  a  colony  of  sugar-beet  farmers  was  to  be  established  to  supply 
the  factory  with  an  adequate  quantitj^  of  beets.  Carlsbad  has  bottling 
works  and  an  electric-light  plant.  A  broom  factory  would  flourish, 
and  a  variety  of  smaller  industries  would  find  great  inducements,  good 
markets,  and  favorable  conditions  for  prosperity. 

Sooner  or  later  an  electric  railway  will  skirt  the  Pecos  River  from 
Roswell  down  to  the  Texas  line  and  the  present  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  even  better. 

« 

RAILROADS. 

The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  a  division  of  the  great 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  cuts  through  the 
county  from  northeast  to  the  south,  a  greater  part  of  it  following  the 
river,  having  its  present  southern  terminus  at  Pecos,  Tex.,  and  its 
northern  terminus  at  Amarillo,  in  the  same  State,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Kansas  Southern  Railroad,  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Colorado 
and  Southern,  thus  giving  Eddy  County  direct  and  ample  connection 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  railroad  company  is  doing 
much  to  further  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Pecos  Valle3\  and  is 
advertising  it  extensively.  The  mileage  in  the  county  is  75.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  freight  rates  from  Edoy  County  points:  Beef  cattle  to 
Kansas  City,  41  cents;  sheep,  double  dexjk,  40  events.  First,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  freight  to  Carlsbad,  from  Kansas  Citv,  $1.80, 
$1.64, $1.54,  $1.48;  St.  Louis,  $2,  $1.78,  $1.62,  $1.55;  Chicago,  $2.20, 
$1.94,  $1.74,  $1.65. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

Eddy  County,  in  addition  to  its  climate,  offers  many  atti-actions  to 
the  tourist  and  the  visitor.  Not  the  least  is  the  sport  that  it  affords 
to  the  hunter  and  the  angler.  Black  bass  of  the  small-mouth  variety 
abound  in  the  Pecos  River  and  its  tributaries.  These  game  fish  were 
first  planted  in  1892  and  have  multiplied  and  thriven  wonderfully. 
Many  fish  have  been  caught  which  exceeded  5  pounds  in  weight  and 
3  or  4  pounders  are  plentiful.  The  bass  begin  biting  freely  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  sport  continues  to  improve  right  up  to  cold  weather. 
Besides  bass,  blue  channel  catfish  are  caught  in  all  the  streams  and  lakes. 
They  are,  in  these  waters,  nearly  as  gamey  a  fish  as  the  bass.  Rock 
bass,  goggled-eyed  perch,  and  huge  yellow  catfish,  that  often  weigh  as 
mucn  as  30  pounds,  are  also  caught.  Perch  and  sunfish  are  plenti- 
ful and  are  becoming  more  so  yearly,  as  the  citizens  of  the  county 
closely  observe  the  >iew  Mexico  game  laws. 

The  Pecos  Vallev,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlsbad,  is,  for  certain  kinds  of 
game,  unequaled  in  the  Southwest.    There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
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teal  and  mallard  ducks  that  visit  the  valley  every  winter  and  remain 
from  October  to  April.  English  snipe,  or  jacksnipe,  as  they  are  known 
in  the  North,  are  plentiful  from  October  to  May.  It  is  no  unusual 
feat  for  one  man  to  bring  in  100  birds  as  the  result  of  a  single  day's 
hunt.  Quail  and  doves  are  almost  numberless.  In  the  deeper  ravines 
wild  turkeys  are  found. 

For  larger  game  the  great  Staked  Plains  to  the  east  and  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  and  foothills  to  the  west  have  always  been  famous,  and 
probably  always  will  be.  While  the  buffalo  has  aisappeared,  j-et  the 
panther,  bear,  deer,  antelope,  and  mountain  sheep  stiirabound.  The 
large  lol>o  wolf  and  coyote  are  met  with  frequently.  However,  the 
sportsman  should  acquaint  himself  with  New  Mexico  game  laws  before: 
coming  to  New  Mexico  on  hunting  expeditions. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Nature  not  only  blessed  Ekidy  County  with  a  salubrious  climate,  but 
also  gave  it  healing  springs  which  will  some  day  be  as  far  famed  as 
those  of  Carlsbad,  Austria,  which  gave  the  county  seat  of  Eddy  its 
name.  The  main  springs  burst  from  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  River, 
one  on  each  side,  2  miles  above  Carlsbad,  and  flow  5,500  gallons  a 
minute  into  the  great  river.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  springs: 
are  definite  and  well  recognized  as  of  great  value,  especially  in  cases; 
of  dyspepsia  and  kidney  trouble.  In  constituents  the  water  closely 
resembles  the  famous  Friedrichshall  Sprudel  at  Carlsbad,  Austria,  as; 
is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  or  the  two  wate^rs,  the  Carlsbad 
spring  in  tlie  first  column,  the  figures  denoting  grains  to  the  gallon: 


Sulphate  of  soda,  Glauber'B  salts  . . , 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts . 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Caroonate  of  lime 

Silica 


Iron  and  alumina 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 
Chloride  of  magnesia . .. 
Water  of  crystallization. 


Total  soUds. 


I  Carlsbad. 

I 


44.02 
50.60 
21.  (>8 
17.40 
14 

1.20 
1.20 
2.06 


3.25 


155.25 


Friedrichs- 
hall 
Sprudel. 


40 

53.10 

84.40 

8.95 

.09 

.29 


1 
26 
2.18 


166.01 


TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 


Sixteen  miles  south  of  Carlsbad  is  the  pretty  settlement  of  Malaga, 
thus  named  because  its  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Malaga  grape.  The  Pecos  v  alley  from  Carlsbad  to  Malaga  is  for 
the  greater  part  a  continuation  of  fine  farms  and  miles  of  shaded  roads. 
In  this  particular  part  of  the  valley  the  Pecos  Irrigation  Company  has 
accomplished  its  most  striking  results. 

Other  settlements,  all  having  post-office  facilities,  are  Artesia, 
formerly  Stegman,  having  a  new  town  site  and  surroundings  that  are 
rapidly  settling  up  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  artesian  water,  the 
first  well  bored  flowing  1,200  gallons  per  minute.  A  newspaper,  the 
Artesia  Advocate,  is  published  here.  McMillan  and  Florence,  in  the 
Pecos  Valley;  Hope  and  Penasco;  Monument  on  the  Staked  Plain, 
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and  Westwater  toward  the  Guadalupe  Mountains.  Otis,  Miller, 
Penasco,  Francis,  Red  BluflF,  Lookout,  Dayton,  and  Seven  Rivers,  are 
names  for  agricultural  settlements  of  thrifty  farms  and  orchards. 

The  Pecos  Valley  offers  beautiful,  restful,  and  healthful  homes  to 
the  well  to  do;  it  offers  many  chances  for  good  investment  to  the  cap- 
italist; it  is  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  health  seeker,  and  for  the  worker 
with  a  few  dollars  capital  and  possessed  with  the  energy  and  thrift  to 
succeed  it  offers  opportunities  to  acquire  an  attractive  home  and  a 
competency. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   OF  EDDY   COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902, 
5,000,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Cash  balance,  January  1,  1903 $30,460.88 

Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  tax  collections..!  -.qc  ^qo  ok 
Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  other  sources ..-/  ^^y'*^^-^ 

35,498.85 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 65,959.73 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 10, 865. 96 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 18, 182. 45 

29,048.41 

Cash  balance,  July  1,  1903 36,911.32 

Bonded  d^bi. 


Date  of  iffiue. 


Nov.  30,1891 
July    1,1891 


Jan. 

June 

Aug. 


1,1892 
2, 1894 
2,1897 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


Feb. 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Aug. 


6,1921 
1,1911 
1,1912 
2, 1924 
2, 1917 


For  what  purpose  iasued. 


County  current  expense 

Court-notiRe  and  jail 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness. . . 

Bridge  bonds  .* 

Bateinan  Act,  refunding  bonds. 


Total  Indebtedness  of  county  June  30, 1902. 


Rate  of 

Interest. 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


97,000 
18,000 
10,000 
3,000 
27,000 


65,000 


Public  improvements. 

Court-house: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings $30,000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 000 

Schools: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 20, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 2, 000 

Bridges 3,000 

Total  value 56,000 

Valuation  and  taxation. 


Total  asse.ssed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903, 
$1,937,914. 

Tax  rate  for  count}'  purposes,  4.81  nite  per  $100. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Area,  7,423  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  12,883; 
census  of  1890,  9,657.  Since  1900  Grant  County  has  given  a  large 
area  toward  the  formation  of  Luna  County.  Its  present  population 
is  estimated  to  be  12,500.  Assessed  valuation,  $2,912,977.  County 
.seat,  Silver  City. 

OffickiU. — Commissioners,  W.  D.  Murray,  J.  C.  Cureton,  Q.  R. 
Smythe;  probate  judge,  L.  H.  Rowlee;  probate  clerk,  W.  B.  Walton; 
sheriflF,  James  K.  Bmir;  assessor,  E.  J.  Swartz;  treasurer,  el.  W. 
Fleming;  superintendent  of  schools,  Alvan  N.  White;  surveyor, 
George  Jti.  Brown. 

XeirajKtpers, — Silver  Cit}^  Independent  and  Silver  City  Enterprise, 
Silver  City;  Western  Liberal,  Lordsburg. 

Post-offices. — Silver  City,  Lordsburg,  Alhambra,  Cliff,  Pinos  Altos, 
Kodeo,  Dwyer,  Faywood,  Sherman,  Swarts,  Georgetown,  Mimbres, 
Santa  iElita,  Teel,  Fierro,  Hanover,  Ba3^ard,  Central,  Fort  Bayard, 
Separ,  Steins  Pass,  Steeplerock,  Hanover,  Hachita,  Whitewater, 
Goldhill,  Redrock. 

Grant  County,  which  occupies  the  southwestern  corner  of  New 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and  richest  counties  of  the 
Territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Socorro  County,  on  the 
east  by  Sierra  and  Luna  counties  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on  the 
south  b}'  Luna  County  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Its  area  is  4,737,594  acres,  about 
two-thirds  of  its  original  area,  part  of  the  count3^  being  taken  in 
1884  toward  creating  Sierra  County,  and  part  again  in  1901  to  create 
Luna  County.  Its  area  at  present  is  about  that  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
that  area,  less  than  600,000  acres  have  been  appropriated,  while  almost 
4,000,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the  United  States  land 
laws.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  18,031  acres  were 
entered  in  Grant  County  under  the  Federal  land  laws,  15,150  acres  of 
which  under  the  homestead  act.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
forms  part  of  the  Gila  Forest  Reserve. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  population  of  the  county  was 
10,246,  it  being  the  ninth  county  in  point  of  population,  although  the 
fourth  in  area  among  the  twenty-four  counties  in  New  Mexico.  Its 
population  then  was  a  little  more  1.8  to  the  square  mile.  Its  present 
population  is  about  12,500. 

(f  rant  Countv  is  preeminently  a  mining  count3%  although  it  also  leads 
most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  cattle  industry.  Agriculture,  sheep 
and  goat  raising,  and  railroading  fonn  the  other  industries  which  give 
emplo^'ment  to  the  people  of  Grant  County.  It  is  this  diversity  of 
industries  which  makes  Grant  Countv  one  of  the  richest  and  its  people 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  Territory.  The  assessment  returns  show 
taxable  wealth  of  ^2,912,977  in  the  county,  which  exceeds  the  per 
capita  taxable  returns  of  most  other  counties  in  the  Territory. 
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The  census  returns  credit  Grant  County  with  33  manufacturings 
establishments,  with  $248,631  capital  invested  and  employing  221  per- 
sons, who  earn  annually  $160,000  in  wages  and  the  value  of  whose 
products  is  $944,676. 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 

The  principal  river  in  Grant  County  is  the  Gila,  which  enters  from 
Socorro  County  and  cuts  across  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
flowing  into  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  being  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  that  Territory.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  Grant  County  are  the 
Sapello,  the  Black  River,  the  Mogollon,  Bear  Creek,  and  Duck  Creek. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Gila  River  is  the  Mimbres,  whose  head- 
waters are  in  eastern  Grant  County,  with  its  tributaries  in  Grant 
County  of  the  Gavilon  and  Chicken  Creek.  The  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Francisco  River  are  also  in  Grant  County^ 
and  there  are  a  number  of  independent  water  courses,  such  as  the 
Animas,  the  Cloverdale,  Walnut  Creek,  Deer  Creek,  Hanover  Creek, 
Copper  Creek,  and  many  others.  The  waters  of  the  Gila  and  the  San 
Francisco  alone  reach  the  ocean,  while  outside  of  the  Mimbres  all  the 
other  streams  are  dry  water  courses  during  part  of  the  year,  although 
after  heavv  rains  tliey  become  I'aging  torrents  which  carry  immense 
volumes  oi  water. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Grant  County  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in  the  Territory. 
While  but  few  of  its  peaks  are  very  high  compared  with  the  altitude 
of  the  peaks  in  some  of  the  other  counties,  yet  they  are  imposing  and 
the  mountain  masses  are  grand.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Diablo* 
or  Devils  Range,  the  Black  Range,  the  Mimbres  Range,  the  MogoUoa 
Range,  the  Burro  Mountains,  the  Pyramid  Mountains,  the  Peloncillo- 
Mountains,  the  Hachita  Range,  the  Big  Hatchet  Mountains,  and  the 
Animas  Range.  The  mountains  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin  and  are 
treasure-houses  of  gi*eat  mineral  wealth. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

In  the  county  are  probably  150,000  acres  that  can  be  reclaimed  and 
irrigated  by  water  in  sight.  On  the  meadow  lands  and  plateaus  along^ 
the  Gila,  on  the  Sapello,  Copper,  Duck,  and  Mogollon  creeks  there 
are  about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  it  by  the  Gila 
Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything  needed  for 
home  consumption,  produces  many  varieties  of  fruits  of  the  finest 
gi*ade.  The  region  is  noted  for  its  corn  and  potatoes.  There  is  a 
small  apiary  on  this  farm. 

With  a  dam  properly  (constructed  and  storage  reservoirs  the  area  of 
tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be  increavSed  to  50,000  acres.  The 
principal  agricultural  section  of  Grant  and  Luna  counties  at  present  is 
on  the  Mimbres  River.  Almost  20,000  acres  on  the  stream  in  those 
two  counties  is  under  cultivation,  and  this  area  is  to  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  near  future. 

There  are  man}'  thrifty  orchards  along  the  Mimbres  producing  fruit 
of  superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  successfully 
with  those  raised  in  the  States,  many  carloads  of  apples  having  been 
shipped  in  the  past  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit  grown  in  the 
footnills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  elsewhere,  but 
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superior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  The  total  area  of  lands 
under  cultivation  in  the  county  is,  according  to  the  assessment  returns, 
about  10,000  acres,  with  improvements  thereon  valued  at  $130,000. 

The  waters  of  the  Rio  Mimbres  disappear  entirely  in  Luna  County 
about  50  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary  line,  and  the  under- 
ground current  is  tapped  by  wells  25  to  50  feet  in  depth.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  the  water  for  cultivating  it  can  be  obtained,  while  the  profits 
that  can  be  realized  will  be  found  much  greater  than  those  ot  Cali- 
fornia or  the  East.  Danger  of  droughts  renders  farming  uncertain  in 
the  latter  regions,  while  in  the  former  the  rains  are  so  distributed 
throughout  the  year  as  to  make  entire  dependence  on  irrigation  neces- 
sary. In  Grant  County  the  rainy  season  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber leaves  only  about  three  months  of  the  year  when  irrigation  must 
be  resorted  to,  though  during  the  season  as  many  as  fqur  crops  of 
alfalfa  may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground. 

LIVE-STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

In  itii  live-stock  interest  Grant  County  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
Territory,  especially  in  cattle  and  horses,  although  sheep  husbandry  is 
by  no  means  overlooked,  there  being  over  50,000  head  of  the  '*  fleecy 
fellows"  grazing  upon  its  hills.  While  the  agricultural  lands  and 
improvements  are  assessed  at  less  than  $170,000,  its  live-stock  assess- 
ment is  almost  $900,000,  cattle  being  assessed  at  only  $11  per  head^ 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  range  value.  In  the  neignborhood 
of  $800,000  worth  of  cattle  are  now  annually  shipped  from  Grant 
County.  The  raising  of  hogs  and  goats  is  also  carried  on  quite  profit- 
ably. A  few  farmers  along  the  middle  Gila  who  raise  corn  exten- 
sively, and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their  crdps,  put  it  into 
pork,  which  readil}-  brings  5  to  6  cents  a  pound  in  Silver  City. 

There  are  few  extensive  horse  farms  m  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding 
ponies  are  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cow  man  and  are  constantly  in 
demand  to  replace  worn-out  and  aged  stock.  Silver  City  and  Lords- 
burg  are  important  shipping  points  for  live  stock,  and  excellent  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  have  been  wisely  provided. 

MINING   INDUSTRY. 

The  mountains,  which  occupy  fully  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
countv,  are  literally  ribbed  with  all  of  the  minerals  and  metals  most 
useful  to  mankind.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  the 
mines  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj?^  past,  while  Grant  County  is  proud  of 
the  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  United  States — 
the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre — which  was  worked  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Enormous  veins  of  the  richest  and  purest  iron 
occurs  at  several  places,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  ore  being  shipped 
daily  to  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  to  the  smelters 
at  other  points. 

It  has  only  been  recently  that  capital  has  sought  investment  here 
and  made  mines  out  of  what  heretofore  have  been  prospects.  Xhe 
variety  of  minerals  is  great.  At  present  gold  and  copper  are  the 
chief  products,  but  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  in  their  various  forms 
and  combinations  are  found  in  abundance. 
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Pines  Altos,  9  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  is  the  leading  gold  camp. 
The  principal  operation  at  the  present  time  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Shamrock  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  which  recentl}'  purchased 
the  famous  Silver  Cell  group  of  mines  from  the  Dimmick  Brothers. 
These  mines  have  been  remarkable  for  many  years  past  for  the  high- 
grade  silver  ore  which  they  produced,  but  until  their  purchase  were 
only  worked  in  a  small  way  by  the  owners,  who,  as  necessitv  demanded, 
would  take  out  a  shipment  which  never  failed  to  net  handsomely. 
Some  of  the  ore  gave  returns  of  5,000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  ore 
also  carries  gold  and  copper  in  paying  quantities.  The  Shamrock 
company  is  developing  the  property  on  an  extensive  scale,  among  the 
improvements  being  a  60-ton  smelting  plant,  which  not  only  handles 
the  product  of  the  mines,  but  custom  ore  as  well,  and  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  othQr  properties  in  the  district.  The  same  company  is  also 
operating  the  Pacific  mine,  owned  by  the  Hearst  estate,  under  lease, 
taking  therefrom  fluxing  ores  for  smelter  use.  Another  well-known 
property  is  the  Mountain  Key  mine,  of  which  Weld  C.  Chandler  is  the 
owner.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  developed  properties  in  the 
district,  but  it  has  never  shown  up  to  better  ad^'antege  than  it  does 
right  now.  The  ore  is  a  sulphide  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
and  running  high  in  the  first-named  nietal.  iSie  Mammoth  mill  treats 
the  output  of  the  Mountain  Key.  There  are  many  other  good  mines 
upon  wnich  much  development  is  now  being  done  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  One  of  these  is  the  Arizona  mine,  owned  by  St.  Louis 
capitalists.  The  ore,  which  is  pyritic,  runs  well  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  the  property  has  been  a  big  producer  for  years. 

The  Hearst  estate  oi  California  has  large  holdings  m  the  Pinos 
Altos  camp,  having  purchased  the  Bell  &  Stephens  mines  and  exten- 
sively developed  them.  A  concentrating  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  .100 
tons  per  day,  is  among  the  improvements.  C.  Amory  Stevens,  the 
New  York  capitalist,  has  recentl}'  bought  the  Huston  &  Thomas  prop- 
erties in  this  district,  and  inaugurated  active  development  work. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  smaller  operations  constantly  going  on, 
and  the  camp  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 
Placer  mining  is  also  carried  on  in  the  gulches  draining  the  high 
mountains,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  nuggets  found  every  year  is  a 
considerable  item. 

Nine  miles  from  Pinos  Altos  in  an  easterly,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Silver  City  in  a  northeasterly,  direction  is  the  camp  of  Central. 
While  there  are  many  partially  developed  properties  in  this  immediate 
district,  the  largest  opemtion  is  the  Texas  mine,  owned  by  the  Fort 
Bayard  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company.  The  mill  on  this  mine  has  a 
capacity  of  75  tons  per  day.  The  ore  is  a  concentrating  proposition, 
carrying  much  gold,  and  the  values  have  invariably  increased  with 
depth.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  putting  this  property  into 
shape,  and  the  equipment  is  exceptionally  complete.  Some  very  rich 
gold  nnds  have  been  luade  in  this  vicinit}'^  recently,  and  several  pros- 
pects on  which  work  has  been  abandoned  for  years  have  again  started 
up.  The  camp  of  Central  is  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  tne  Govern- 
ment military  sanitarium  at  Fort  Baj^ard. 

Six  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  camp  of  Santa  Rita,  in  which  are 
located  the  greatest  bodies  of  copper  ore  in  New  Mexico,  at  least  so  far 
as  known.  The  formation  is  lime,  and  the  ore  is  oxide,  glance,  sulphide, 
carbonate,  and  native.    These  mines  have  been  worked  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  the  earliest  knowledge  of  copper  in  the  Southwest  coming 
from  natives  who  discovered  these  mines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
centurv.  The  native  copper  was  found  by  them  cropping  out  of  the 
ground.  Masses,  a  ton  m  weight,  were  extracted  and  shipped  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  be  coined  into  copper  money.  The  miners  were 
driven  out  by  the  Apaches  in  1838,  and  work  was  not  resumed  until 
1873,  and  then  under  American  management.  Work  was  continued 
until  the  early  eighties,  when  copper  dropped  to  8  cents,  when  the 
mines  were  closed  down  and  lay  dormant  until  the  advance  in  copper 
a  few  years  ago.  When  the  advance  occurred,  the  Hearst  estate  man- 
agement secured  an  option  on  these  mines  from  their  owner,  Joel  P. 
Whitney,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

A  few  months  later  the  option  was  disposed  of  to  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  for  $1,400,000  cash,  making  a  clean  profit  of  $200,000. 
The  new  owners  opei*ating  under  the  name  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mining 
Company,  B.  B.  Thayer,  superintendent,  at  once  inaugurated  extensive 
development  works  with  the  result  that  the  property  is  now  the  best 
developed  in  Grant  County,  if  not  in  the  Territory. 

The  territory  owned  by  the  mining  company  comprises  an  area  of 
about  1  mile  square,  the  center  portion  of  which  is  reserved  for  devel- 
opment, while  the  remainder  is  thrown  open  to  leasers.  The  ore 
occurs  in  a  stockwork  of  veins  in  a  very  soft,  decomposed  porphyry 
rock,  the  veins  varying  in  width  from  knife-blade  seams  of  native 
copper  to  bodies  of  low-grade  oxidized  ore  of  6  to  8  feet  in  width. 
A  nighly  successful  leaching  process  has  been  adopted,  by  which  ore 
carr3'ing  as  low  as  li  per  cent  copper  can  be  concentrated  into  a  prod- 
uct of  86  per  cent  copper.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  oi  tons 
of  low-graae  ore  Iving  on  the  various  old  dumps,  left  about  the  prop- 
ertv  by  leasers  and  former  owners. 

"There  is  also  a  large  concentrator,  and  plans  have  been  adopted  for 
large  smelting  and  concentrating  plants  when  the  property  has  reached 
a  sufiScient  state  of  development.  The  camp  is  equippea  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  watei*works,  an  abundant  supply  having  been  obtained 
in  sinlang  one  of  the  shafts.  This  supply  continues  and  furnishes  a 
material  almost  as  valuable  as  copper  ore  in  the  region.  The  output 
by  the  Santa  Kita  Mining  Company  is  quite  large,  most  of  the  ore 
extracted  being  of  concentrating  graiie,  and  the  mill  is  being  run  night 
and  day  to  full  capacity,  crushing  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  tons  per 
day.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  output  of  this  year  will  far  exceed 
that  of  last,  which  was  in  excess  of  6,500,000  pounds  of  refined  copper. 
The  company  has  established  the  rule  of  throwing  open  good  ground 
to  leasers  upon  favorable  terms,  and  the  output  from  this  source  is 

?uite  large.  Some  of  the  regular  leasing  shippers  are  Edwards  & 
iJo.,  Crawford  &  Co.,  McGregor  &  Co.,  Barrios  &  Co.,  Skinner  &  Co., 
Ernest  &  Co.,  Barela  &  Co.,  and  Fortino  Madrid.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  others  who  are  shipping  limited  amounts,  as  well  as  a 
number  who  are  working  on  good  prospects.  Miners  receive  $3.50 
per  day  in  the  Santa  Rita  camp. 

Another  important  property  in  this  camp  is  the  Wild  Cat  group, 
owned  by  Charles  L.  Ashton  and  William  Koach,  consisting  of  eignt 
claims.  This  company  has  developed  vast  bodies  of  sulphide  ores, 
which  are  treated  at  a  100-ton  concentrating  plant  which  has  recently 
been  completed. 
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The  oldest  mines  in  the  district,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Santa  Rita  Mining  Company's  properties,  are  the  San  Jose  and  Ivan- 
hoe,  both  of  which  have  been  worked  almost  continuously  since  the 
early  eighties,  producing  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ores  in  large  quanti- 
ties. R)th  properties  are  being  actively  operated  to-day  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  many  other  good  properties  in  the  Santa  Rita  camp  on 
which  work  is  being  done  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Tnere 
are  over  1,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines. 

The  camps  of  Hanover  and  Fierro  lie  to  the  east  of  Santa  Rita.    The 

f principal  operation  in  the  Fierro  camp  is  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
ron  Company,  which  employs  a  large  force  extracting  iron  ore  from 
Union  Hill  for  shipment  to  rueblo,  Colo.  The  shipments  of  iron  ore 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  from  these  properties  amounted  to  138,162 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  each.  Twenty-five  cars,  averaging  22  tons  each, 
are  about  the  daily  shipment. 

Another  big  mine  is  the  old  Hanover  copper  mine,  a  patented  claim 
of  20  acres.  In  1897,  N.  S.  Berry^,  agent  for  F.  E.  Simpson,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  obtained  from  the  then  owner  a  one  year's  working  lease  of 
the  mine,  eight  months  of  which  time  was  occupied  in  securing  and 
setting  up  boiler,  pumps,  hoists,  and  other  machmery  and  properties 
necessary  to  work  the  mine  and  develop  the  same.  During  the  last 
four  months  of  the  lease,  from  January  to  Ma3%  1898,  there  was  taken 
out  of  the  mine  and  smielter  about  6,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  running 
from  12  to  28  per  cent.  The  owner  refused  to  extend  Mr.  Berry's 
lease  at  any  pnce.  All  the  low-grade  ore  was  left  in  the  mine,  and  its 
principal  value  is  in  metallic  copper,  running  about  7  per  cent,  and  is 
unusually  favorable  for  concentrating.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
16,000  to  20,000  tons  of  this  low-grade  ore  is  now  blocked  out  in  the 
mine  or  on  the  dumps,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantit3^  of  high-grade 
ore.  Since  October,  1899,  all  ore  has  been  left  in  the  mine,  after 
being  blocked  out  and  on  the  dumps.  The  old  Hanover  is  now  owned 
by  the  Phelps-Dodge  people,  together  with  a  ^roup  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  other  copper  mines  of  good  prospective  value  adjoining  the 
central  propert3\  The  same  company  has  other  holdings  in  this 
section,  one  of  the  principal  properties  being  the  Modoc  group.  The 
ore  on  this  propertv,  wnich  is  being  found  in  large  quantities,  is 
heavy  sulphioe,  is  self- fluxing,  and  is  greatlv  in  demand  at  the  smelters. 
It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  ores  producecl  at  the  Bisbee  and  Gleason 
camps,  in  Arizona.  The  Phelps-Dodge  people  have  recently  pu  rchased 
a  number  of  pi'operties  and  are  doing  extensive  development  work  on 
all  of  them.  The  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company  also  makes  heavy  ship- 
ments of  zinc  ore  to  the  works  of  the  company  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Some  of  the  largest  producers  in  this  district  are  the  Republic,  which 
is  being  worked  under  lease  by  J.  B.  Gilchrist;  the  Humboldt,  owned 
by  Joseph  Schlosser;  the  Anson  S.,  leased  to  A.  E.  Dawson;  Hugo, 
leased  to  Edward  Baker;  Iron  Head,  Emma,  Continental,  and  many 
others.  This  district  is  the  leading  shipper  of  mineral  products  in 
the  Southwest.  ; 

New  operations  are  also  being  opened  up  in  Shingle  Canyon,  north- 
west of  Fierro  camp.     The  product  is  largely  zinc. 

The  camps  of  Santa  Rita,  Hanover,  and  Fierro  are  connected  by 
rail  with  the  Santa  Fe  by  a  branch  to  Whitewater  Junction. 
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A  camp  which  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the  present  time  is 
the  Burro  Mountain  district,  about  14  miles  southwest  of  Silver  City. 
The  camp  first  came  into  prominence  through  its  turquoise  mines,  but 
has  now  become  a  large  copper  producer  as  well.  The  turquoise 
mines  were  discovered  about  ten  years  ago,  and  have  since  produced 
their  millions;  the  largest  part  of  the  world's  supply  now  comes  from 
here.  This  product  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed  against  change  of 
color,  which  is  not  true  of  the  oriental  gems.  The  turquoise  in  the 
Burros  is  found  in  a  brecciated  porphyry  in  which  fragments  of 
feldspar  occur.  In  this  formation  the  precise  conditions  seem  to 
obtain  which  are  required  to  produce  the  perfect  gem,  giving  the 
proper  proportions  of  coloring  matter,  the  greatest  degree  of  nard- 
ness,  and  tnat  fineness  of  texture  which  gives  the  material  such  deli- 
cate, velvety  smoothness.  There  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove 
that  before  its  discovery  here  by  white  men  the  deposits  had  been 
known  and  worked  quite  extensively  by  the  Indians.  In  fact,  its  dis- 
covery grew  out  of  evidences  left  by  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Beads 
and  pendants  are  frequently  found  in  the  Indian  graves  and  the  ruins 
of  their  habitations,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  it  was 
used  b}'  them  as  a  currency  or  medium  of  exchange.  The  extensive 
excavations  made  by  these  aboriginal  gem  diggers  pointed  out  to  the 
more  recent  discoverers  where  the  deposits  existed,  and  in  opening 
the  old  workings  some  hammers  and  ancient  pottery  in  considerable 
quantity  were  taken  out.  The  principal  turquoise  operators  in  the 
Burros  are  the  Azure  Mining  Company,  the  Gem  Turquoise  and  Cop- 
per Company,  and  M.  W.  &  W.  C.  Porterfield. 

One  of  the  earliest  white  men  in  the  Burro  Mountain  turquoise  dis- 
trict was  John  Coleman,  who  located  sevei*al  claims  in  the  later 
seventies  and  the  early  eighties.  Nicholas  C.  Kascom  was  also  among 
the  pioneers.  These  men  were  followed  by  many  other  miners,  most 
of  whom  were  local  prospectora.  Many  of  the  prospectors  had  not 
the  means  for  developing  their  claims,  and  for  some  years  little  work 
was  accomplished  beyond  the  annual  assessments.  Most  of  the  stones 
found  at  tnis  time  were  sold  for  comparatively  small  sums  in  the  local 
market  at  Silver  City  and  elsewhere.  In  1882  Mr.  Coleman  disposed 
of  most  of  his  ground  to  Messrs.  Parker  and  Porterfield.  These  men 
afterwards  formed  a  company  known  as  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
Turquoise  Mining  Company,  composed  largely  of  local  shareholders. 
A  good  deal  of  development  was  done  by  this  company,  and  with  some 
success.  In  1901  all  tne  holdings  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany were  transferred  to  the  Gem  Turquoise  and  Copper  Company. 
At  this  time  the  popular  craze  for  matrix  turquoise  was  just  begin- 
ning to  spread,  and  the  new  company  made  large  sums  from  the 
mining  and  handling  of  this  product. 

The  popularity  of  turquoise  matrix  has  since  waned,  but  the  new 
company  has  worked  continuously  for  over  a  year,  and  is  making  weekly 
shipments  of,  fine  gem  material  to  its  New  York  agents.  In  1891  N.  C. 
Bascom  sold  out  his  holdings  to  the  Azure  Mining  Company,  a  close 
corporation  of  three  shareholders.  Since  that  time  this  company  has 
worked  continuously,  and  in  the  eleven  years  of  operation  is  said  to 
have  averaged  fifteen  men  employed  and  to  have  never  lost  a  shift. 
During  most  of  these  eleven  years  regular  shipments  of  the  rough 
stones  have  been  made  to  New  York.     The  two  companies  just  men- 
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tioned  are  the  principal  oj)erators  in  the  district.  Other  claims  are 
held  by  J.  Bush,  representing  the  Silver  City  Turquoise  Company, 
M.  W.  Portertield,  the  Alessandro  Copper  Mining  Company,  and  others. 
On  these  claims  little  work  has  been  done  of  late,  and  no  gem  material 
has  been  produced.  Turquoise  mining  has  been  active  during  the  last 
year.  Tnere  are  at  least  six  companies  engaged  in  working  for  Amer- 
ican turquoises,  and  it  is  a  question  that  only  time  can  decide  how 
much  increase  of  output  the  market  will  stand.  Thus  far,  however, 
as  the  multiplication  of  companies  shows,  there  is  no  sign  of  oversup- 
ply;  the  gem  is  in  high  favor,  and  novel  and  varied  forms  of  cutting 
and  setting  it  have  been  lately  introduced.  Turquoise  has  now  been 
found  in  at  least  five  States  and  Territories — Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
California,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  During  the  southwestern  tour  of 
President  McKinky  four  beautiful  turquoises  from  the  Porterfeld 
ihines,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  were  presented  to  him  by  Governor 
Otero.  The  largest  stone  was  a  superb  specimen  of  20  carats  weight. 
Turquoise  is  occasionall}^  liable  to  fade.  Some  of  the  companies  ckim 
that  their  stones  never  change  or  lose  color;  if  so,  indeed,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  in  the  case  of  a  mineral  so  long  regarded  as  unstable  in  this 
respect.  Seveml  of  the  companies  give  a  guaranty-  that  if  one  of  their 
stones  changes  color  within  six  months  after  its  purchase  from  a  retail 
jeweler  they  will  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  method  of  the  Persian  dealers,  who  were  wont  to 
decamp  for  parts  unknown  ^s  soon  as  their  turquoises  were  sold.  In 
order  to  protect  themselves  against  false  claims,  the  several  companies 
have  adopted  the  system  of  marking  each  of  their  stones  by  cutting  a 
trade-mark  on  the  back,  an  A  for  the  American  Turquoise  Company,  a 
circle  for  the  Azure  Company,  a  cross  for  the  American  Turquoise  and 
Copper  Company,  a  T  for  the  Toltec,  an  arrow  for  the  Himalaya,  etc. 
vVith  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  Burro  Mountain  turquoise  field, 
the  country  rock  is  a  gmnite,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cAse  in  the 
best  producing  area.  Partial  metasomatic  action  is  shown  throughout 
the  whole  formation  and  toward  the  south  and  the  southeast  the  feld- 
spars have  been  extensively  kaolinized.  This  granite  appears  to  be  of 
later  origin  than  that  of  tlie  Burro  Mountain  copper-bearing  forma- 
tion into  which  it  apparently  intrudes.  Turquoise  is  essentially  a 
hj^drated  phosphate  of  alumina,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  pure 
state.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  impurities  that  its  commercial  value  as  a  gem 
stone  is  due.  The  beautiful  azure  color  of  the  best  stones  is  caused 
by  the  pre-sence  of  small  quantities  of  copper.  In  the  Burro  district 
turquoise  occurs  chiefly  in  small  seams  or  veinlets  or  as  nodules  in  the 
country  rock.  In  most  cases  the  nodules  give  the  best  color,  hard- 
ness, and  purity,  and  are  the  most  valued  as  gem  material.  From  an 
economical  standpoint  the  conditions  for  cheap  mining  are  exception- 
ally good.  Labor,  fuel,  and  water  in  sufficient  quantity  are  all 
cheaply  and  easily  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mining  is 
done  by  open  cuts  and  channeling,  and  that  the  output  of  the  mmes 
costs  practically  nothing  for  shipment,  or  for  treatment  after  sorting, 
until  it  reaches  the  lapidaries  at  New  York,  makes  turquoise  digging 
one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  mining.  At  present  the  gem  material 
brings  from  $5  to  $10  per  carat  at  retail,  a  large  and  exceptional  stone 
of,  say,  20  carats  being  valued  at  a  higher  rate.  Most  of  the  claims 
in  this  district  have  been  long  since  taken  up  and  worked,  and  there 
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is  to-day  little  chance  for  the  investor  to  purchase  turquoise  ground 
unless  it  be  on  the  outlying  edges  of  the  district. 

It  has  only  been  within  tlie  last  few  years  that  the  Burros  have  come 
to  the  front  as  a  copper  district.  The  most  extensively  developed 
mines  in  the  camp  are  owned  by  the  Southwestern  Copper  Company, 
a  Boston  corporation.  The  property  consists  of  12  claims,  the  majority 
of  which  are  patented.  The  deepest  working  is  only  500  feet,  whith 
is  on  the  St.  Louis  mine.  The  ore  is,  as  a  rule,  high-grade  copper,  but 
there  are  great  quantities  of  low-grade  concentrating  ore.  The  St, 
Louis  mine  has  yielded  several  fortunes  since, its  discovery.  The 
Comanche  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  large 
property  owner,  being  the  holder  of  ttS  good  claims.  Of  these  the 
klondyke,  Comanche,  Sulphide  Boone,  Oquiwka,  Milton  No.  2,  and 
Canton  mines  are  the  most  extensively  developed.  This  company  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  development  work,  and  from  appearances  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  leading  operators  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  now  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  large  smelting  plant  at 
Silver  City,  13  miles  distant,  to  handle  the  product  of  the  mines  as  well 
as  custom  ore  from  the  several  camps  in  the  county.  The  Sampson 
group  is  another  well-known  property,  which  has  demonstrated  itself 
a  paying  producer.  This  group  was  recently  purchased  by  W,  H. 
Copthorn,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  representing  Canton  and  Pittsburg  capital- 
ists, who  are  now  developing,  and  will  erect  a  mill  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  ascertained  what  process  of  treatment  is  best  adapted  to  the  ore. 
The  Alessandro  Copper  Mining  Company,  a  Connecticut  coi"poration, 
is  also  heavily  interested,  and  owns  some  of  the  best  propert}'  in  the 
district.  This  company  has  a  plant  well  under  construction  for  the 
treatment  of  its  ores  by  the  leaching  process.  Producing  mines  in  the 
Burro  Mountain  district  are  numerous,  there  being  more  individual 
holdings  than  in  any  other  camp  in  the  county.     A  few  of  the  princi- 

?al  owners  not  mentioned  above  are  C.  Amory  Stevens,  the  New 
ork  capitalist,  who  has  about  50  claims;  P.  T.  McGrath,  of  Denver; 
N.  C.  Kascom;  Thompson  &  Westlake,  who  are  developing  the 
McKinley  mine,  immediately  adjoining  th^  St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Bates; 
E.  G.  Maroney;  Dan  Shaj^;  Judge  C.  Bennett;  C.  B.  Morrill;  W.  H. 
Wayland,  Jo.  E.  Sheridan,  and  others.  The  general  formation  of  the 
district  is  an  altered  or  metaphoric  granite,  traversed  by  numerous 
porphyritic  dikes.  The  ore  is  carbonates,  malachite,  azurite,  the 
Wdrous  silicate,  chrysocoUa,  and  the  oxide  cupride.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  district  is  that  paying  mineral  is  found  almost  from  the  grass 
roots. 

One  of  the  busiest  mining  camps  in  Grant  County  at  the  present 
time,  and  one  about  which  comparatively  little  is  heard,  is  Shakespeare. 
It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  new  mining  camp,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  established  and  became  prominent  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  known 
as  Kawlston,  named  in  honor  of  a  prominent  and  wealthy  bank  presi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  who  spent  a  fortune  in  mines  in  this  camp  when 
the  output  was  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  by  ox  teams  to  smelters. 
The  diamond  fraud  of  the  early  seventies,  the  financial  failure  of  sev- 
eral prominent  capitalists  then  interested  in  the  camp,  the  death  of 
others,  and  failure  of  the  processes  of  the  time  to  save  values,  inac- 
cessibility of  the  camp,  troublesome  Indians,  and  fall  in  silver  proved 
burdens  greater  than  the  camp  could  stand,  and  it  was  not  until  1899, 
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when  the  rise  in  copper  put  prospectors  and  promoters  to  hunting  up 
copper  mines  regardless  of  ancient  history,  that  Shakespeare  again 
came  to  the  front.  In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  companies  have 
purchased  properties  and  inaugurated  systematic  development,  until 
now  the  camp  is  a  steady  producer.  Many  substantial  improvements 
are  being  made  and  more  contemplated,  and  the  close  of  the  present 
year  will  undoubtedly  witness  the  camp  on  a  permanent  basis  for  all 
time. 

The  principal  operator  in  the  district  is  the  American  Consolidated 
Copper  Company,  owning  the  Atwood  and  Miser's  Chest  groups.  Of 
the  Miser's  Chest  group  the  Miser's  Chest  and  Fort  Savage  are  the  best 
developed.  The  development  on  the  Miser's  Chest  is  over  1,000  feet, 
while  the  Fort  Savage  has  two  shafts,  tunnels,  and  drifts.  There  has 
been  about  1,000  feet  of  work  done  on  the  Atwood  group.  This  com- 
pany has  a  concentrating  plant  of  80  tons  capacity,  located  in  Lords- 
burg,  3  miles  distant,  and  will  erect  a  leaching  plant  at  the  mines,  with 
a  capacity  of  30  tons  daily,  during  the  next  few  months.  The  ore  car- 
ries gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  averaging  $28  to  the  ton.  Another 
large  operator  is  the  Aberdeen  Copper  (Smpanjr.  This  company  owns 
about  60  claims  in  all,  but  is  doing  its  principal  work  on  the  Man- 
hattan mine.  The  companv  operates  a  40-ton  concentrator,  which  is 
located  on  its  property.  The  product  of  the  Aberdeen  mines  is  differ- 
ent from  the  others  in  the  district  in  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  lead 
proposition,  but  of  very  high  grade.  The  Superior  Mining  Company 
IS  prosecuting  active  work  on  the  Superior  group.  The  Michigan- 
New  Mexico  Copper  Company  is  doing  extensive  development  on  the 
Dacotah  Pearl  group.  A  concentrating  plant  of  100  tons  capacity  is 
now  being  erected  by  this  company.  Tne  North  American  Mining 
Company  owns  valuable  claims,  wfiich  are  systematically  developed 
with  good  results.  Belt  and  Linguist  have  two  good  claims  in  their 
Shoo  Fly  and  Lottie  mines,  Iving  immediately  east  of  the  Miser's 
Chest.  Chris.  Yeager,  who,  with  San  Antonio  capitalists^  owns  the 
Comstock  group,  is  developing  the  property,  and  the  showing  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Col.  Samuel  L.  Bean,  a  well-known  mining  oper- 
ator, has  large  holdings  in  this  district,  numbering  about  100  claims 
in  all. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Grant  County  is  the  Steins 
Pass  district,  which  has  been  a  large  producer  in  the  past,  and  which  is 
a^in  coming  to  the  front.  The  National  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company  is  doing  considerable  development  work  on  its  properties 
and  IS  preparing  to  do  more.  A  new  steam  hoist  and  pump  have 
recently  been  installed  and  a  50-ton  concentrator  will  be  among  the 
improvements  added  within  the  next  few  months.  The  ore  is  high- 
grade  silver.  Other  successful  operators  are  the  Wilson  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  owning  the  Volcano  mine;  Judge  John  May  Abbott 
and  associates,  William  Morris,  Robert  Williams,  and  Thomas  Fox, 
who  has  a  low-gi'ade  free  gold  proposition. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  camps  scattered  about  Grant  County, 
in  which  pacing  operations  are  being  conducted.  Chloride  Flat,  3 
miles  from  "Silver  City,  has  produced  over  $3,000,000  in  silver,  and 
even  at  the  present  depreciated  pric^  of  that  metal  several  of  the  mines 
are  yielding  well.  Alhambra  is  another  silver  camp  with  working 
mines.     The  recent  construction  of  the  £1  Paso  and  Southwestern 
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Railroad  has  resulted  in  increased  activity  in  the  Hachita  district,  and 
a  short  time  will  place  it  among  the  leading  camps  of  the  Southwest. 
At  Gold  Hill  the  Reservation,  Standard,  Isancy  Lee  and  other  gold 
mines  are  the  leading  properties.  The  Carpenter  district  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  countv  is  assuming  prominence  as  a  lead  and  zinc  producer. 

The  old  Carlisle  district,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  has  not 
produced  very  much  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
district  will  be  heard  from  in  the  near  future.  The  company  which 
now  controls  the  properties  of  the  old  Carlisle  Mining  Company  con- 
templates the  resumption  of  work,  and  another  company  is  preparing 
to  develop  this  section  by  means  of  deep  tunnels.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  district  may  in  the  near  future  become  as  gi*eat  a  producer  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  countv  are  large  quarries  of  marble, 
onyx,  and  ricolite  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes. 

"Jhere  is  also  fine  placer  ground  in  dijfferent  portions  of  tne  county, 
notably  about  Finos  Altos,  but  the  attention  has  never  been  given  to 
this  class  of  mining  which  the  indications  and  tests  warrant.  Many 
arge  and  valuable  nuggets  from  these  deposits  are  to  be  seen  in  collec- 
tions and  cabinets  about  the  countv. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of 
which  have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  The 
celebrated  Hudson  Hot  Springs,  now  called  Fa3'^wood,  located  about 
midway  between  Silver  City  and  Deming,  3  miles  from  a  branch 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  have  already 
achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  Here,  at 
an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  in  a  region  of  ahnost  perpetual  sunshine, 
tented  over  with  ever-azure  skies,  and  with  a  most  delightful  climate, 
has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  a  large  hotel  capable  of  accom- 
modating 125  guests.  It  stands  just  to  the  east  and  near  the  base  of 
the  great  calcareous  cone,  40  feet  in  altitude  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, which  has  been  the  result  of  the  mineral  deposits  from 
the  spring  during  all  the  countless  ages  of  the  past.  The  Faywood  is 
built  upon  the  Mexican  plan,  inclosing  a  placita,  or  court,  upon  three 
sides.  Surrounding  it  are  900  feet,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  of 
cool  deep  verandas,  where  one  may  enjoy  the  pleasant  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  winter  months  and  be  sheltered  from  the  winds,  no 
matter  from  what  direction  they  may  blow.  Very  little  wind  is 
experienced,  however,  as  Faywood  is  located  sufficiently  near  the 
mountains  to  be  sheltered  from  their  force  and  yet  far  enough  away 
to  get  a  delightfully  refreshing  breeze  in  summer. 

Stretching  far  away  to  the  south,  west,  and  north  is  the  vast  sweep 
of  the  grass- covered,  sunlit  plains,  whose  rolling  swells,  as  the  shift- 
ing light  and  shade  plays  over  them,  offer  to  the  beholder  a  never- 
ending  pleasure  and  joy;  the  joy  and  elation  of  the  open  spaces. 

On  the  north,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles,  is  the  rugged  filack  Range; 
to  the  east  looms  the  mighty  form  of  Cooks  Peak,  one  of  the  highest 
moimtains  in  the  southwest,  while  in  the  south,  clean  and  sharp  against 
the  sky,  rises  the  Florida  Ran^e  and  Red  Mountain,  with  the  Three 
Sisters  (Las  Tres  Hermanas),  dim  and  hazy,  70  miles  away,  at  the  edge 
of  Mexico,  while  to  the  northwest  lie  the  Little  and  the  Big  Burros. 
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The  spring  flows  directly  from  the  top  of  the  cone,  in  which  a  large 
reserv^oir,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  deep,  has  been  excavated. 
This  ha«  been  walled  and  cemented  and  is  covered  with  a  comfortable 
and  graceful  open  pavilion  having  a  paved  floor  and  comfortable  seats 
around  its  entire  circumference.  Here  a  great  stream,  at  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  poach  an  egg  or  scald  a  fowl  for  picking,  gushes  forth 
at  the  rate  of  6,000  gallons  an  hour.  This  is  piped  to  large  cooling 
tanks,  into  every  room  in  the  hotel,  over  the  entire  grounds,  and  to 
the  well-fitted  bath  houses  at  its  base. 

The  curative  qualities  of  the  water  of  these  springs  have  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  has  become 
widely  exploited  and  their  availability  fully  developed.  Rheumatism, 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  all  blood  and  skin  diseases  yield 
most  readih''  to  their  persuasive  healing  powers.  For  an5^thing  in  the 
form  of  nervous  breakdown  Fa3'^wood  is  the  place  of  all  places.  The 
comfortable  home,  the  peace  and  auiet,  the  many  and  varied  forms  of 
exercise,  the  soothing  effects  of  tne  baths,  and,  in  fact,  the  harmony 
that  one  in  such  a  condition  needs' and  craves  are  what  will  restore  his 
disturbed  equilibrium  to  its  natural  poise. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  waters  shows  that  they  are  quite  like  those 
of  the  world-famous  resort  at  Carlsbad,  containing  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  carbonide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphite  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  chloride  of  soda,  in  such  proportions  as  most 
efl'ectually  to  cleanse  the  system  of  impurities.  They  are  also  palatable 
to  the  taste,  hot  or  cold.  One  of  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  visit- 
ors arises  from  this  source.  After  one  becomes  used  to  them  it  seems 
impossible  to  drink  too  much. 

The  natui-al  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  wells  up  in  a  great  stream 
from  far  within  the  framework  of  the  earth  is  140^  F. 

One  gallon  of  water  contains  the  following  solids: 

Grams. 

Lime  (CaO) 5.50 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1. 46 

Soda  (Na.,0) 11.17 

Potash  (Kfi) 1.52 

Iron  ana  aluminum 28 

Silica  (SiO.,)  4.10 

Sulphates  (SOs) 4.21 

Carbonates  (CO2) 9.98 

Chlorides  (CI) 1.77 

Lime  (CaO) 5.50 

Total , 39.99 

Less  oxygen  (equal  of  CI) 40 

Total  solids 39.59 

The  most  obstinate  forms  of  blood  and  skin  diseases,  no  matter  how 
virulent  and  deep  seated  they  may  be,  yield  to  its  curative  effects,  a 
course  of  baths  and  the  continueii  drinking  of  the  mineral-charged 
waters  entirely  eradicating  them.  In  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of 
such  cases  have  been  cured  here. 

Under  this  treatment  all  complications  of  stomach  troubles  are 
speedily  removed. 

Kidney  trouble  of  any  kind,  such  as  diabetes  and  other  phases  of 
this  most  harrassing  and  fatal  complaint,  are  alleviated  and  perma- 
nently removed  by  the  use  of  these  potent  waters. 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  50  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  also  sought 
for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
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THE  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Grant  County,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  New  Mexico, 
approaches  the  ideal,  and  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  consumption  no 
better  climate  can  be  found  anywhere.  An  altitude  from  4,000  to 
8,000  feet  offers  the  lightness  of  the  air  which  compels  the  patient  to 
increase  his  lung  power.  Pei*petual  sunshine;  a  low  degree  of  humidity; 
pipon,  pine,  cedar,  and  spruce,  with  their  balsam  odor;  an  equable 
temperature,  never  oppressive  in  summer  and  mild  and  tonic  in  winter; 
cool  nights,  and  a  great  purity  of  atmosphere  have  led  even  the  United 
States  Government  to  select  Grant  County  as  the  ideal  lociation  for  its 
great  military  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 

The  climate  is  especially  suited  to  those  suffering  from  catarrh  and 
all  throat  and  pulmonary  troubles.  The  magic  chemistry  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sun  soon  restore  the  flagging  forces;  the  blood  is 
reinvigorated  and  the  tissues  cleansed  and  healed.  A  renewed  lease 
of  strength  and  life  are  the  result. 

Probably  no  country  offers  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine.  For  300 
days  in  the  year  the  skies  are  cloudless,  45  partially  cloudy,  and  20 
are  overcast.  There  is  not  really  a  day  in  the  365  which  one  may  not 
spend  comfortably  out  of  doors.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  the  climate,  in  that  it  pemiits  almost  uninterrupted  life  in  the 
open  air. 

The  Government  record  for  this  region  gives  a  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  about  55*^.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  precipitation  occurs 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  ana  September.  The  evaporation  rec- 
ords, as  shown  in  the  experiments  of  W.  M.  Reid,  C.  E.,  engineer  for 
the  New  Mexico  irrigation  investigation  commission,  give  an  annual 
evaporation  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  varying  of  course  in  conformity  to 
conditions.  The  highest  temperature  occurs  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  records  indicate  a  monthly  mean  temperature 
of  about  72^.  The  lowest  temperature  occurs  in  December,  January, 
and  Februar3%  when  an  average  mean  monthly  temperature  of  about 
39^  is  recorded. 

THE   FORT  BAYARD   SANITARIUM. 

The  growth  in  the  size  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  past 
few  years  and  in  the  variety  and  scope  of  its  functions  has  brought  to 
the  War  Department  many  new  responsibilities.  One  of  these  has 
recently  been  discharged  in  a  rather  unique  manner  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sanitarium  at  Fort  Bayard,  9  miles  distant  from  Silver  Cit}^ 
for  soldiers  affected  with  consumption. 

Quartered  at  Fort  Bayard  are.  several  hundred  officers  and  privates 
suffering  from  the  much  dreaded  disease,  and  a  decidedly  cosmopolitan 
assemblage  it  is,  embracing  men  of  almost  every  nationality,  soldiers 
from  every  branch  of  the  service,  veterans  young  and  old,  with  brain 
charged  with  reminiscences  of  battles  and  marches  and  skirmishes  in 
Cuba  and  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  Government 
is  here  carrying  on  a  series  of  investigations  and  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  which  is  likdy  to  result  ultimately  in  highly 
important  and  beneficial  results  for  mankind  at  large. 

With  this  end  in  view  some  of  the  brainiest  and  most  experienced 
physicians  in  the  army  service  have  been  detailed  at  Fort  Bayard,  and 
assistinsr  them  is  a  detachment  of  the  most  skilled  members  of  the 
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recently  organized  corps  of  army  nurses.  Already  some  radical  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  generally  accepted  code  of  hospital  man- 
agement, and  it  is  claimed  that  the  results  attained  prove  conclusively 
that  the  influence  of  a  favorable  climate,  combined  with  intelligent 
observance  of  certain  natural  laws  and  cleanliness,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  arrest  absolutely  the  progress  of  consumption  in  a  majority  of 
cases. 

The  Fort  Bayard  sanitarium  was  opened  during  the  closing  months 
of  18S9,  and  the  administmtive  force  now  consists  of  the  chief  surgeon, 
3  assistant  surgeons,  10  female  nurses,  1  hospital  steward,  2  acting 
stewards,  and  20  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  It  is  notable  that, 
unlike  the  authorities  in  control  of  many  State  and  municipal  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  invalids,  the  War  Department  at  the  outset  gave 
the  surgeon  in  charge  at  Fort  Bayard  carte  blanche  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  the  sanitarium. 

The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  keynote  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  at  the  nation's  army  hospital.  It  is  not  only  enforced  in  all 
departments,  but  is  required  of  the  patients.  Kitchens,  dining  rooms, 
and  dormitories  are  thoroughly  scrubbed  each  day.  To  prevent  infec- 
tion and  reinfections,  no  tablecloths  or  napkins  are  used  in  the  dining 
room.  The  tables  are  of  plain  board,  and  after  each  meal  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  sal  soda  and  boiling  water.  All  tableware  is  also 
immersed  in  boiling  water  after  each  using.  Each  inmate  is  supplied 
with  towels  and  bea  linen,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  use  those  allotted 
to  another. 

Each  patient,  upon  joining  the  little  colony  at  Fort  Bayard,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  most  comprehensive  physical  examination.  A  chart  is  then 
prepared  showing  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  the  date  of  the  admission, 
and  subsequent  conditions  are  recorded  almost  daily,-  so  that  the  chart 
shows  a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  each  case.  In  addition  a 
weekly  record  is  kept  of  each  patient's  weight,  and  such  reports  are 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  general  progress  of  the  individual. 

In  the  Government's  scientific  treatment  of  consumption,  as  exempli- 
fied at  the  station  at  Fort  Bayard,  great  stress  is  laia  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  an  abutidance  of  good,  nutritious  food.  The  bill  of 
fare  for  the  patients  at  breakfast  consists  of  a  choice  of  several  cereals, 
eggs  to  order,  potatoes,  broiled  beefsteak,  ham,  chops,  breakfast 
bacon,  rolls,  toast,  wheat  bread,  butter,  coffee,  and  milk.  For  dinner 
there  are  served  roast  mutton  and  beef,  vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  bread, 
butter,  and  milk.  The  supper  menu  comprises  cold  meat,  meat  stew, 
boiled  and  baked  potatoes,  stewed  fruit,  corn  and  wheat  bread,  bread 
and  butter,  coffee  and  tea. 

The  wonderful  climate  la  of  course  the  best  tonic  or  restorative  tliat 
could  possibly  be  prescribed  for  a  consumptive  patient,  and  to  insure 
their  gaining  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  benefit  from  it  the  army 
officers  in  char^^e  insist  upon  the  patients  spending  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  that  when  indoors  they  shall  see  to  it  that 
windows  are  kept  open.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  enforcement  of  this 
regulation  carried  that  inmates  of  the  hospital  who  are  at  all  able  to 
get  out  are  not  permitted  to  occupy  their  dormitories  between  the 
hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7.30  in  the  evening.  Visiting 
is  not  permitted,  and  not  onlv  are  the  ambulant  patients  required  U> 
absent  themselves  from  the  dormitories,  but  it  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
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Uncle  Sam's  innovatfon  in  consumption  treatment  that  each  sufferer 
shall'remain  out  in  the  open  air  at  least  eight  hours  a  da}'. 

Each  patient  is  required  to  make  his  own  bed  and  keep  his  personal 
belongings  neatly  arranged.  All  are  advised  to  retire  early,  to  take 
moderate  exercise,  unless  forbidden  b}'  the  physician  in  charge,  and 
to  eat  slowly.  The  use  of  stimulants  and  cigarettes  is  forbidden, 
although  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  moderation  are  permitted. 

During  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  new  hospital  a  very  satis- 
factor}'  showing  was  made,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  methods  of  treatment  are  only  at  the  introductory  stage.  Several 
patients  were  discharged  cured  and  a  number  of  others  I'eturned  to 
their  homes  much  improved.  The  latter  consisted  principally  of  suf- 
ferers whose  cases  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  when  they  were 
admitted  to  the  sanitarium,  and  who,  ^hen  informed  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  hope  of  entire  recovery,  preferred  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  friends.  Some  of  the  most  severe  cases  treated  have 
brought  out  the  most  interesting  disclosures  to  the  medical  authorities, 
who  are  studying  the  results  at  Fort  Bayard  with  intense  interest. 
For  instance,  there  has  been  a  conclusive  disapproval  of  the  opinion 
generally  held  that  hemorrhages  are  superinduced  by  residence  in  a 
high  altitude. 

A  large  solarium  is  being  built  at  present  at  the  hospital  which  has 
over  150  patients,  the  number  to  be  greatly  increased  as  soon  as 
additional  accommodations  have  been  provided. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  THE  TOURIST. 

Grant  County  offers  attractions  not  only  for  the  health  seeker,  but 
also  the  tourist  will  find  many  objects  of  interest  within  its  borders. 
Here  he  will  find  the  typical  mining  camps  which  figure  in  song  and 
storv.     The  mountain  scenerj^  is  magnificent. 

Ttree  miles  north  of  Faywood  is  the  City  of  Rocks,  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  of  the  Southwest.  Many  who  have  visited 
both  these  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado  claim  that  for 
interest  and  grandeui;'  the  latter  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 
Every  time  one  goes  there  he  finds  something  new  and  strange  to 
attract  the  attention. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres  are  a  large  number  of  prehistoric  ruins, 
remains  of  a  long-forgotten  past.  From  beneath  the  floors  of  these 
old  homesteads  and  from  stone-lined  graves  outside  their  walls  are 
exhumed  beautifullv  decorated  pottery,  beads,  bracelets,  stone  axes, 
and  many  other  curios  which  have  been  buried  with  the  dead,  offering 
a  fruitful  field  to  the  student  of  archaeology  and  anthropology.  The 
little  valley  is  now  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  producing  large 
crops  of  grain,  fruits,  melons,  and  vegetables. 

In  the  mountains  there  are  can3'ons  to  explore,  minerals  to  be  pros- 
pected for,  and  many  unusual  varieties  of  plant  life. 

The  mountains,  foothills,  plains,  and  valleys  abound  in  all  kinds  of 
game,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  turkey,  quail,  duck,  dove, 
antelope,  deer,  bear,  and  mountain  lion.  Recently  elk  have  been 
killed  to  the  south  near  the  Mexico  boundary. 

Also  on  the  Gila  Reservation  there  are  found  historic  ruins  of  cliff 
and  cave  dwellers.  Silver  City  and  the  other  towns  and  camps  have 
good  hotel  facilities  and  the  roads  are  kept  in  fine  condition  for  travel. 
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RAILROADS. 

Grant  County  has  212  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad.  A  branch 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  luiilroad,  which  enters  the 
county  at  Hudson  Station,  connects  Silver  City  with  Deraing.  On  this 
branch  a  spur  from  Whitewater  Station  to  Hanover,  Fierro,  and  Santa 
Rita  gives  those  camps  railroad  facilities.  The  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  enters  the  county  at  Wilna  on  its  eastern  boundary  and  leaves  it 
a  few  miles  west  of  Steins  Pass  on  the  western  border.  At  Lords- 
burg  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  branches  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  the  great  copper  camps  of  Clifton  and  Morenci  in 
Arizona,  just  across  the  western  boundary  of  Grant  County. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  built  by  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Co.,  to  connect  their  mines  at  Bisbee  and  smeltei's  at  Douglas  with 
the  various  railroads  centering  at  El  Paso,  enters  the  county  on  the 
east  at  Victoria,  crossing  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  enter- 
ing Arizona  west  of  Rodeo.  It  has  about  77  miles  of  trackage  in  this 
countj.  At  Hachita  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lordsburg  and 
Hachita  road.  The  building  of  this  road  has  opened  up  the  southern 
part  of  the  count3\  A  great  deal  of  prospecting  is  now  being  done  in 
that  section,  to  which  the  prospector  Iwld  never  before  paid  any  atten- 
tion, as  it  was  too  far  from  a  railroad  to  ship  ore  even  if  it  was  found. 
Hachita  has  become  an  important  shipping  point  for  cattle,  which 
formerly  had  to  be  driven  to  the  Soutnern  Pacific  road,  a  saving  in 
drive  of  some  40  miles. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Grant  County  are  the  pride  of  its 
X)eople.  One  of  the  two  normal  schools  of  tne  Territory  is  situated 
at  Silver  Cit3\  The  public  school  building  at  Silver  City  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  Territory.  A  principal  and  six  teachers  are 
employed.  Lordsburg  has  just  completed  a  nne  modern  brick  school 
building,  and  Hanover,  Fierro,  and  Santa  Rita  have  new  school  build- 
ings. Every  one  of  the  24  school  districts  of  the  county  is  supplied 
with  a  well-equipped  schoolhouse.  The  school  population  of  the 
county  is  3,073. 

INDUSTRIAL   OPPORTUNITIES, 

Like  every  other  county  of  the  Territory,  Grant  County  offers  many 
opportunities  for  the  man  with  capital  to  invest.  Thus  far  mines  and 
stock  have  drawn  the  largest  investments  and  have  proved  the  most 
profitable,  but  there  are  many  openings  for  small  industries  which  in 
time  would  grow  to  more  extensive  establishments.  The  mining 
camps  of  the  county  are  good  markets  for  all  kinds  of  products  in 
daily  use.  Raw  material  m  mineral  and  ores,  in  leather,  wool,  lum- 
ber, fruit,  and  other  products  offers  itself  to  the  capitalists  who  will 
build  the  factories  to  transform  them  into  manufactured  articles. 
Railroad  communication  is  good  and  water  power  can  be  developed  at 
various  places.  Direct  communication  is  nad  with  the  coal  fields  of 
other  counties  and  fuel  is  not  prohibitive  in  price. 
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TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Silver  City  and  Lordsburg  are  described  under  the  head  of  "Cities 
and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Next  in  population  to  Silver  City  is  Santa  Rita,  which,  with  Pinos 
Altos,  Hanover,  Central,  and  Fierro,  is  directly  tributary  to  Silver 
City.  Santa  Rita  has  a  population  of  1,874,  Pinos  Altos  has  1,118 
inhabitants,  and  Central  1,008  people,  all  three  being  mining  canaps. 
Hanover  and  Fierro  together  have  a  population  of  a^ut  1,000.  The 
population  of  the  other  precincts  in  the  county,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  is  as  follows:  Upper  Gila,  375;  San  Lorenzo,  329;  San  Juan, 
314;  Lower  Gila,  306;  Mimbres  Mill,  295;  Raymond,  195;  Red  Rock, 
186;  Oak  Grove,  172;  Pine  Cienega,  100;  Mangus,  96;  Hachita,  93; 
Georgetown,  88;  Separ,  81;  Gold  Hill,  79;  Carlisle,  45;  Black 
Hawk,  31. 

The  new  town  of  Hachita  has  been  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
El  Pavso  and  Southwestern  and  the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  railroads, 
and  is  coming  into  prominence  as  a  railroad  center,  it  being  the  divi- 
sion point  of  the  roads  named. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
1903,  amounts  to  $244,271.08,  composed  of  the  following  accounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


July  1,1883.. 
July  1,1885.. 
July  1,1889.. 

Do 

Jan.  1, 1902. . 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


June  30, 1908.   Railroad 

June  30, 1906.    Funding  indebtedness 

July  1,1919 do 

do Current  expenses 

Dec.  31, 1932. . !  Judgments 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Percent. 
6 
7 
6 
6 
5 


Amount. 


957,000.00 
18,600.00 

116,500.00 
27,000.00 
10.000.00 


Total  bonded  debt '  228,000.00 

Outstanding  indebtedne.sB I  14,794.93 

Judgment  indebtedness  with  interest 5, 206. 14 

Coupon  indebtedness 15,938.00 


Less  cash  In  hands  of  treasurer  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  above  accounts 
Total  indebtedness 


263,938.07 
19,666.99 


244,271.08 


Total  fljsessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  year  1903,  $2,912,977. 


LEONARD  WOOD  COUNTY. 

Area,  3,952  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  5,429.  Pres- 
ent population,  10,000.  Assessed  valuation,  $923,017.  Count}^  seat, 
Santa  Kosa. 

Offi'Cials, — Commissioners,  B.  Padilla,  J.  C.  Thomas,  R.  Harrison; 
probate  judge,  F.  Garcia;  probate  clerk,  M.  B.  Baca;  sheriff,  L. 
Casaus;  assessor,  J.  B.  Giddmgs;  treasurer,  L.  Sanchez;  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  F.  L.  Braun. 

Neiospapers, — La  Voz  Publica  and  Santa  Kosa  Sun,  Santa  Rosa. 

Post-Offices, — Santa  Rosa,  Anton  Chico,  Puerto  de  Luna,  Casaus, 
Colonias,  Conant,  Cuervo,  Fort  Sumner,  Guadalupe,  Pintada,  Salado, 
Pastura. 

Three  years  ago  Guadalupe  County,  out  of  which  Leonard  Wood 
County  was  principally  formed,  was  without  a  railroad,  without  tele- 
graph, and  without  telephones.  It  was  practically  isolated  from  the 
world  and  even  from  its  neighboring  counties.  However,  a  great 
change  has  come  to  that  part  of  the  Territory.  The  Rock  Island  and 
El  Paso,  a  part  of  the  great  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system, 
has  been  built  across  the  county,  and  with  it  have  come  a  telegraph 
line,  new  towns,  new  settlers,  and  new  life. 

Leonard  Wood  County  was  organized  in  1903  from  parts  of  Guada- 
lupe and  Valencia  counties.  It  is  really  a  new  country,  although 
Espejo  speaks  of  the  wonderful  grazing  country  along  the  Pecos  and 
the  enormous  hferds  of  buffalo  there  congregated,  calling  the  river 
''Rio  de  las  Vacas,'^  in  the  same  way  that  Cabeza  de  Baca  had  before 
him  described  the  country  and  its  people.  When  Onate  came  in  1595 
he  found  the  same  cultivation  of  beans,  corn,  melons,  and  pumpkins 
spoken  of  by  the  preceding  travelers.  Thus,  over  three  hundred  and 
fiftv  years  ago  the  Pecos  Valley  was,  as  to-day,  a  favorite  agriirultural 
and  grazing  country,  the  inhabitants  in  general  raising  corn,  beans, 
umpkins,  melons,  etc. ,  and  thev  possessed  flocks  of  sheep  and  pro- 
uced  wool  which  they  converted  into  cloth.  The  time  is  not  known 
when  the  valleys  were  not  the  home  of  prosperous  cultivation,  the 
verdant  plains  not  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  hillsides  not 
dotted  by  wool-producing  flocks. 


d 


POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1900  credits  Guadalupe  County  with  a  population  of 
5,429,  it  being"  twelfth  in  rank  in  New  Mexico.  In  1900  tlie  popula- 
tion by  precmcts  was  as  follows:  Upper  Anton  Chico,  319;  Lower 
Anton  Chico,  628;  El  Llano,  246;  Bado  de  Juan  Paiz,  515;  Esteritos, 
161:  La  Junta,  122;  Las  Colonias,  417;  Santa  Rosa,  247:  East  Puerto 
de  Luna,  432;  West  Puerto  de  Luna,  665;  Salado,  644;  Fort  Sumner, 
200;  Endee,  288;  Pajarito,  359;  La  Pintada,  283.  Now  Leonard  Wood 
County  has  a  population  of  10,000  people,  actual,  bona  fide  residents. 

80 
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AREA  AND  WEALTH. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  2,529,256  acres,  or  3,952  sc^uare  miles,  it 
being  fourteenth  in  size  of  New  Mexico  counties.  It  is  almost  four 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  twice  the  size  of  Del- 
aware. Of  its  area  almost  2,000,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry 
under  the  Federal  land  laws.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1903,  there  were  entered  upon  in  the  county  under  the  Federal  land 
laws  9,294.45  acres,  8,974.45  acres  as  homesteads.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  county  in  1903  was  $923,017,  the  per  capita  assess- 
ment being  $171,  or  about  the  avemge  of  the  Territory. 

RIVERS. 

Leonard  Wood  County  is  in  greater  part  in  the  drainage  system 
of  the  Pecos  River,  the  northwestern  portion  being  in  the  drainage- 
svstem  of  the  Canadian  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Pecos  m 
the  countv  are  the  Gallinas,  Esteros,  Alamogordo,  with  its  tributarv, 
the  Petrillo,  and  the  Taiban  from  the  north  and  the  east,  while  the 
Pintada,  Agua  Negra,  Little  Agua  Negra,  and  Salado  flow  into  the 
Pecos  from  the  south.  The  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  are  the  Little 
Cuervo  and  Pajarito. 

The  drainage  in  this  county  is  leather  imperfect,  and  there  are  broad 
areas  having  no  surface  drainage.  The  water  sinks  into  the  limestone 
formation  and  establishes  an  underground  drainage.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  the  formation  of  numerous  "dry  lakes,"  which  are  in  reality 
sink  holes,  many  of  these  draining  large  areas.  These  contain  water 
at  certain  seasons  each  }•  ear,  and  it  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  they  do  not  leave  an  alkaline  crust  upon  disap- 
pearing, as  would  result  if  the  water  escaped  by  evaporation.  East 
of  the  Pecos  are  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Staked  Plains,  and  to  the 
west  mountain  chains  rise  out  of  the  broken  plain. 

On  January  30,  1898,  the  bed  of  the  Pecos  at  Las  Colonias  was  so 
dry  that  a  well  15  feet  deep  barel}'^  furnished  the  water  supply  for  the 
stock  and  citizens  of  that  town.  A  mile  or  two  above  Santa  Rosa 
J^everal  springs  flow  into  the  Pecos  and  from  this  point  the  river 
channel  constantly  contains  water.  The  river  valley  shows  signs  of 
powerful  erosion,  due  to  the  floods  of  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
North  of  Puerto  de  Luna  the  river  has  a  rapid  slope  and  is  kept  within 
its  banks  in  time  of  flood,  but  below  this  point  the  water  becomes 
muddy.  In  flood  times  it  overflows  the  plains  extensively,  but  in  low 
water  meanders  about  among  the  sand  bars  in  the  river  bed.  Above 
the  Agoa  Negra  Chiquita,  near  Santa  Rosa,  the  water  is  practically 
free  from  alkali,  but  this  stream  and  every  one  south  of  it  add  to  its 
alkaline  character. 

The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  middle  Pecos,  because  of  the 
constant  source  of  supply,  are  the  Agua  Negra  and  Las  Tanos,  entering 
just  below  Santa  Rosa.  The  latter,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  receives 
an  unfailing  supply  of  vrater  from  alkaline  springs.  The  smaller  rises 
out  of  the  ground  m  a  canyon  about  3  miles  from  the  Pecos  and  carries, 
it  is  estimated,  6  second-feet.  The  larger  spring  has  its  source  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Pecos,  at  tne  base  of  a  low  sandstone  cliff 
on  the  edge  of  an  alkaline  marsh.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
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depth,  the  basin  of  the  spring  having  a  diameter  of  about  70  feet^  and 
a  stream  of  water  flows  from  it  carrying  about  15  second-feet,  receiv- 
ing additions  from  numerous  small  springs  on  the  way  through  the 
marsh  to  the  Pecos. 

The  Agua  Negra  flows  from  the  Canyon  Pintada,  a  very  large  arroyo 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos,  di^aining  a  laree  area  of  mesa  country 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Manzano  Mountains.  During  the  summer  rains, 
when  great  floods  of  water  rush  down  the  canyon,  it  is  reportetl  that 
little  or  none  reaches  the  Pecos  through  the  canyon,  the  greater  part 
sinking  into  the  arroyo  bed,  at  one  point  it  is  said  actually  flowing  into 
the  ground  through  a  hole.  Several  springs  appear  at  various  places, 
but  their  water  soon  sinks  into  the  sand. 

About  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  a  large  and  constantly 
flowing  spring  supplies  a  stream  of  water  of  about  7  second-feet. 
This  may  be  in  part  the  water  which  disappears  farther  up  the  canyon, 
but  its  constancy  would  seem  to  indicate  some  additional  and  more  dis- 
tant source.  It  is  clear  alkaline  water,  which  from  its  black  color  has 
been  called  Agua  Negra  by  the  Spaniards. 

These  two  streams  and  numerous  smaller  ones  furnish  the  Pecos  with 
considerable  water. 

At  Puerto  de  Luna  the  river  in  early  February  is  usually  150  to  200 
feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep  in  places,  with  an  average  depth  of  one-half 
foot  or  less,  and  a  velocity  of  not  more  than  3  feet  per  second.  Its 
bed  is  of  changing  sand  and  is  fully  200  yards  wide  between  the  flood 
plain  banks,  snowing  that  floods  must  fill  the  river  at  times  when  it 
overflows  its  banks.  ' 

It  is  a  treacherous  stream,  more  diflicult  to  control  than  even  the 
Rio  Grande. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  a  short  distance  above  Anton  Chico 
to  La  Junta,  the  junction  of  the  Gallinas,  1,700  acres  are  under  irriga- 
tion, while  from  La  Junta  to  a  point  about  5  miles  below  LasColonias 
the  acreage  is  500  acres.  By  the  end  of  August  the  water  fails  at  this 
point,  and  there  is  little  until  the  following  spring. 

About  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  canyon  walls  come  close 
together  and  there  is  no  irrigable  land  for  15  miles,  or  until  the  Las 
Tanos  is  reached.  Here  the  valley  broadens  out  again  to  a  width  vary- 
ing from  a  half  mile  to  2  miles  or  more. 

Near  Santa  Rosa  there  is  a  large  spring  from  which  two  ditches  are* 
taken,  irrigating  100  acres.     On  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos  there  is  a 
ditch  taking  water  from  the  Agua  Negra  and  irrigating  700  acres. 

At  this  point  the  entire  flow  of  the  recos  is  in  use  and  great  scarcity 
is  felt  dunng  the  irrigation  season.  Puerto  de  Luna  practically  marks 
the  limit  of  irrigation  down  the  river,  there  being  but  little  between 
there  and  Fort  Sumner.  There  is  an  occasional  small  patch  irrigated 
by  a  spring  or  private  ditch,  but  not  more  than  200  acres  are  culti- 
vated on  this  portion  of  the  river. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  River  in  Leonard  Wood  County  are 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  except  where  a  spring  flows  from 
the  river  bed,  but  their  water  is  lost  in  the  sand  after  flowing  a  short 
distance. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leonard  Wood  County  is  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whose  foothills  reach  down  to  the  Pecos  River.     Beyond 
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that  river  are  the  vast  Staked  Plains.     The  elevation  is  from  3,500 
feet  on  the  eastern  boundary  to  nearly  7,000  feet  on  the  northwest. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Leonard  Wood  County,  although  it  has  very  fertile  soil,  is  not  an 
ag^ricultural  county;  yet  several  thousand  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
The  crops  of  the  county  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and  cereals.  Apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size,  the  pears  having  taken  the 
first  prizes  where.ver  and  whenever  exhibited  at  Territorial  fairs.  As 
yet  little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enterprises. 

The  Ellison  and  Geddings  orchards  at  Santa  Rosa  long  ago  demon- 
strated what  can  be  done  in  the  fruit  line.  Celso  Baca,  near  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Eduardo  Martinez,  at  Anton  Chico,  have  fine  ranches, 
whereon  much  has  been  done  to  prove  the  productiveness  of  Leonard 
Wood  County.  The  soil  of  the  mesas  and  plains  is  rich  and  fertile, 
producing  alfalfa  to  perfection  and  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Land  is  very  cheap,  or  can  be  taken  up 
under  the  Federal  land  laws,  and  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  flood 
water  going  to  waste  down  the  Pecos*  annually  only  storage  reservoirs, 
modern  irrigation  systems,  and  intelligent  farming  are  required  to 
make  this  an  ideal  farming  region. 

Around  Fort  Sumner  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  by  digging 
from  6  to  60  feet  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  for  stocfe  and  for 
irrigation  which  can  be  taken  from  the  Pecos  River,  putting  under 
irrigation  30,000  acres,  the  Government  having  this  year  made  a  pre- 
limmary  survey  of  the  proposed  reservoir  site.  The  water  found  is 
of  excellent  quality. 

STOCK. 

One-seventh  of  the  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  in  1903  came  from 
Leonard  Wood  County,  the  total  production  being  over  3,000,000 
pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  estimated  a  little  under 
600,000.  Some  of  the  higher  grade  wools  produced  in  New  Mexico 
come  from  this  county,  the  bulk  being  of  Delaine-Merino  mixture, 
and  a  considerable  profit  is  now  being  realized  by  the  breeding  of 
high-class  Merino  and  Shropshire  bucks  for  stock  purposes. 

Cattle  raising  is  an  important  business;  many  herds  of  finely  bred 
Herefords  ana  Durharas  are  to  be  found.  The  number  of  cattle  in 
this  county  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Of  late  years  goat  raising  has 
received  attention,  and  there  are  about  10,000  goats  here.  The  laising 
of  horses,  including  Shetland  ponies,  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  about  10,000  of  these  are  in  the  county.  The  mild  climate  makes 
this  an  ideal  stock  country. 

Almost  the  whole  eastern  part  is  dotted  with  springs  and  covered 
with  nativ'e  gramma  grass,  which  stands  dry  weather  as  no  other  grass 
does  and,  although  of  short  growth,  is  extremely  nutritious,  possessing 
the  quality  of  curing  and  retaining  its  nutritive  properties  the  year 
round — in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  Pecos  River  is  a  favorite 
ranching  section.  Ranchmen  secure  title  to  a  water  front  and  run 
their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  well-giussed  plains  and  mesa  lands 
extending  back  from  the  river  for  miles. 
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MINERALS. 

While  there  are  no  active  mining  operations  in  progress,  yet  there 
are  man}'  promising  indications  of  gold  and  copper,  the  latter  being 
found  along  with  the  black,  ill-smelling  oil  rock  in  those  curious  circu- 
lar surface  depressions  which  exist  in  many  places.  The  strata  have 
given  way  in  many  cases  almost  in  a  perfect  circle,  and  sometimes  the 
depth  of  the  wells  is  very  great.  One  of  these,  north  of  Santa  Rosa, 
known  as  the  Silver  Lake,  is  filled  to  the  surface  with  undrinkable 
alkaline  water. 

Many  coal  indications  exist,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
them.  In  the  Salado  country  and  near  Santa  Rosa  capital  has  been 
interested  in  the  oil  fields,  and  diilliner  for  oil  with  every  indication  of 
success  is  in  progress.  A  feature  of  t&e  Salado  oil  fields  25  miles  south 
of  Santa  Rosa  is  a  large  mass  of  silurian  limestone,  forming  veins  from 
50  to  300  feet  wide  and  impregnated  with  crude  petroleum.  Sand- 
stone and  shales  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages  abound. 
Large  quantities  of  petrified  mussel  shells  are  found  in  the  sandstone 
impregnated  with  petroleum.  It  is  believed  that  oil  will  be  struck  in 
that  section  at  depths  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  The  oil  here 
has  a  stearin  base. 

The  oil  fields  4  to  8  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa  have  a  similar  geolog- 
ical formation  except  that  the  rock  is  asphaltum  rock  and  the  oil  oozes 
to  the  surface  at  various  places,  especially  at  the  so-called  springs  on 
the  Perea  grant.  These  oil  fields  are  the  same  in  character  as  those  at 
Batoum,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  a  flow  well 
will  be  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  900  to  1,200  feet.  The  oil  indications 
near  Santa  Rosa  are  far  better  than  have  ever  been  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  of  the  most  favorable  indications  is  the  45^  trend  of  the 
oil  lands.  Experienced  oil  men  will  not  go  into  a  new  district  unless 
it  shows  the  proper  incline.  If  oil  is  struck  near  Santa  Rosa,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  it  will  be  high  grade. 

The  Consolidated  Oil  and  Fuel  Company  of  New  Mexico  controls 
4,006  acres  of  oil  lands  near  Santa  Rosa  which  are  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  promising  undeveloped  oil  fields  in  the  West.  Already  nine 
different  companies  have  been  formed  in  New  Mexico  and  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in  this  region. 

Large  deposits  of  good  building  stone  are  also  found  in  the  county, 
as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  pine  timber  of  excellent  quality. 

CLIMATE. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Leonard  Wood  County  possesses  an 
ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  consumption  and  other  lung  and  throat 
diseases.  Moderate  summers,  mild  winters,  a  maximum  of  sunshine 
and  a  rarified  and  invigorating  air  class  the  county  as  part  of  the  great 
sanitarium  of  the  Sou  ui west. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  El  Pa<»o  Railway,  connecting  with 
the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  at  Santa  Rosa,  crosses  the  county  from 
the  northern  boundary  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  western 
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boundary,  the  mileage  in  the  county  being  98.  The  mileage  of  the 
Bock  Island  and  El  raso  from  Santa  Rosa  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county  is  about  60  miles.  This  railroad  has  opened  the  county 
to  settlement  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  in  capital,  settlers, 
and  new  enterprise.  It  is  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  great  transcon- 
tinental system  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  railroad  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Las  Vegas  is  projected,  but  has 
assumed  no  tangible  shape  as  yet.  At  Llano,  not  far  from  Santa 
Rosa,  the  New  Mexico  Eastern  Railway  will  form  a  junction  with  the 
Rock  Island.     This  road  is  under  construction  at  the  present  writing. 

On  the  Rock  Island  is  a  remarkably  long  steel  bridge  over  the  Pecos 
at  Santa  Rosa.  The  grades  on  the  line  are  easy,  and  it  makes  the  best 
time  between  Chicago  and  El  Paso  of  any  railroad. 

TOWNS  AND   SETTLEMENTS. 

A  description  of  Santa  Rosa  is  given  under  the  head  of  ''Cities  and 
towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Puerto  de  Luna  was  the  former  county  seat,  and  has  a  handsome 
court-house.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pecos  Kiver,  and  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  fine  orchards  and  farms,  while  round  about  are  sheep  and 
cattle  ranches.     Population,  300. 

Anton  Chico,  Colonias,  Cuervo,  and  Casaos  are  agricultural  and 
stock  settlements  on  the  Pecos  River. 

Fort  Sumner  is  the  center  of  a  good  gi-azing  country,  and  has  a 
number  of  bearing  orchards. 

Pastura  is  a  railroad  station,  has  a  post-office,  and  is  developing  into 
quite  a  trade  center.  Conant,  Guadalupe,  Pintada,  and  Salado  are 
settlements  with  post-offices. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

Leonard  Wood  County  will  always  remain  a  tine  stock  country.  It 
possesses  vast  stretches  of  grazing  land  that  are  not  likely  to  be  invaded 
by  the  farmer,  miner,  or  factory  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  few  sections 
in  the  Southwest  not  yet  overstocked  with  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  Leonard 
Wood  Countj^  also  possesses  vast  fanning  possibilities.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  or  the  development  of 
water  from  wells  bv  means  of  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  or  other 
power  will  ultimately  place  large  tracts  under  cultivation. 

There  is  ^reat  promise  for  industrial  development  in  the  oil  indica- 
tions, coal  helds,  and  the  timber  in  the  county,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  raw  products  as  wool  and  hides.  The  indications  of 
gold  and  copper  ores  also  suggest  a  source  of  future  wealth,  as  do  the 
quarries  of  tine  sandstone  and  deposits  of  excellent  clay.  The  superb 
climate  invites  the  health  seeker,  and  in  every  other  respect  Leonard 
Wood  County  gives  promise  of  being  some  dav  a  well-populated,  rich, 
and  exceedingly  prosperous  part  of  the  great  Southwest. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  WOOD  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  1,  1903, 
without  deducting  amount  of  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the 
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counties  of  Quay  and  Roosevelt,  amounts  to  $38,169.30,  composed  of 
the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  Issue. 


Jan.  1, 1»98.. 
Aug.  2, 1897.. 


Date  of 
maturity, 


Years. 
20-30 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  jail. . . 
Funding  indebtedness. 


Total  bonded  indebtedness. . 

Approved  accounts  outstanding— 

1898 


1899 

1900 

1901 

2902 

1903  "lip  to  June  i! 


Total  indebtedness . 


Amount. 


125,000.00 
2,735.46 


27,785.46 

1,080.01 
698. 12 
1,224.44 
3.049.96 
3,308.92 
1,072.39 


38,169.30 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903,  t923.017. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Area,  4,954  square  miles.  Population  (census  of  1900),  4,953. 
Present  population,  10,000.  Assessed  valuation,  $1,275,347.  County 
seat,  Lincoln. 

Offidah, — Commissioners,  Scipio  Salazar,  S.  C.  Wiener,  P.  L. 
Krause;  probate  judge,  F.  Gomez;  probate  clerk,  Leslie  Ellis;  sheriff, 
R.  D.  Armstrong;  assessor,  Robert  A.  Hurt;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Hul- 
bert;  superintendent  of  schools,  E.  J.  Coe;  surveyor,  A.  E.  Williams. 

Newspapers, — The  Capitan  News,  Capitan. 

Post-offices, — White  Oaks,  Capitan,  Analla,  Alto,  Angus,  Bonito, 
Fort  Stanton,  Glencoe,  Lincoln,  Nogal,  Parsons,  Ruidoso,  Ambela, 
Hondo,  Picacho,  Ancho,  Corona,  Torrance,  Oscuro,  Carizozo,  Jica- 
rilla,  Richardson,  Coalora. 

Since  1891  Chaves  and  Eddy  and  in  part  Otero  and  Leonard  Wood 
counties  have  been  created  out  of  Lincoln  County,  and  yet  the  county 
has  an  area  of  4,954  square  miles,  or  3,170,600  acres,  more  than  four 
times  the  area  of  Rhode  Island,  more  than  twice  the  area  of  Delaware, 
and  a  greater  area  than  Connecticut.  Of  this  area  2,209,711  acres  are 
still  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws,  of  which  2,099,041 
acres  are  surveyed  and  110,670  acres  are  unsurveyed.  Only  20,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Lincoln  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Valencia  and  Leonard 
Wood  counties;  on  the  west  by  Socorro  County;  on  the  south  by  Otero 
and  Chaves  counties,  and  on  the  east  by  Chaves  County.  It  is  in  the 
Roswell  land  district,  with  a  Federal  land  office  at  Roswell,  Chaves 
County. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered 
upon  34,250  acres  of  the  public  land,  15,445  acres  of  them  by  home- 
steaders. 

The  population  of  Lincoln  County  in  1900,  according  to  the  census, 
was  4,953,  or  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.     Since  then, 
however,  owing  to  railroad  construction  and  rapid  mineral  develop 
ment,  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  and  conservative  estimates 
pla^»e  the  population  at  10,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Lincoln  County  for  the  year  1903  was 
$1,275,347,  being  a  larger  per  capita  wealth  than  most  of  the  other 
counties  in  New  Mexico  possess. 

Lincoln  County  lies  principally  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Pecos 
River,  the  principal  tributary  of  which,  the  Rio  Hondo,  rises  in  Lin- 
coln County  and  has  as  its  tributaries  the  pretty  streams  of  clear,  cold 
water  known  as  the  Bonito,  the  Ruidoso,  the  Eagle,  and  Little  Eagle 
creeks.  The  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Felix  and  the  Rio  Salado,  flowing 
into  the  Pecos,  are  also  in  Lincoln  County.  Nogal  Creek  and  a  num- 
ber of  independent  water  courses  on  the  west  side  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain range,  the  latter  dry  during  several  months  in  the  year,  flow  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Shallow  lakes,  dry  part  of  the  year, 
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springs,  and  deep  and  shallow  wells  add  to  this  water  supply.  Storage 
reservoirs,  to  supplement  the  present  primitive  irrigation  systems, 
could  increase  the  cultivated  area  of  Lincoln  County  to  100.000  acres, 
but  until  new  sourc<*.s  of  water  supply  are  discovered  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  will  be  given  up  to  stock  ranges  and  mining  operations. 
Many  of  the  streams  are  stocked  with  trout,  bass,  and  other  fish. 

Lincoln  Count}'  may  properh^  be  classed  as  a  mountainous  county, 
although  that  portion  north  of  the  Capitan  and  east  of  the  Jicarilla 
and  Gallinas  ranges  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  which  is  also  true  of  a 
strip  along  the  western  border. 

Tne  principal  mountain  ranges  of  the  county  are  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet,  the  Capitan,  the  Gallinas,  the 
Carizo,  the  Jicarillas,  the  Tecolotes,  and  the  Tres  Cerros  mountains,  as 
well  as  a  number  oif  independent  mountain  knots  and  peaks.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  county  is  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet. 

AGRICITLTURE   AND    HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  the  lack  of  water  alone  that  keeps  Lincoln  County  from  being 
the  granary  and  the  orchard  of  the  Southwest.  Climate  and  soil  are 
perfect  for  the  raising  of  fruit  and  gi*ain.  The  orchards  on  the  Bonito, 
the  Ruidoso,  and  other  streams  produce  the  finest  fruit  in  the  United 
States.  Lincoln  County  finiit  takes  prizes  for  its  size,  color,  and 
flavor  wherever  exhibited.  There  are  good  markets  for  all  the  fruit 
and  grain  that  can  be  produced  in  the  county.  Some  success  has  been 
obtained  in  cultivating  the  ground  without  irrigation,  deep  plowing, 
subsoiling,  and  thorough  cultivation  having  produced  south  of  Nogal 
crops  of  from  50  to  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Potatoes  are  grown 
with  success  in  seveml  parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  the  average  yield  being  2^  tons  to  the  acre. 

Good  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  are  liaised  without  irrigation 
on  the  mesas  south  of  Nogal.  Alfalfa  is  also  grown  on  the  Clive 
Browne  ranch  to  a  height  of  30  inches  without  irrigation.  Wild  hops 
grow  in  abundance  on  the  land  along  the  streams  m  Lincoln  County, 
and  if  vines  and  cuttings  were  procured  from  the  Pacific  States  and 
planted  in  the  valle.y  of  the  Bonito,  Ruidoso,  and  Eagle  and  Hondo 
creeks,  an  immense  yield  could  be  had,  and  hops  are  a  remunerative 
crop.  Wheat  yields  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  oats  40  bushels,  onions  6 
tons,  and  alfalfa  4  to  5  tons  per  acre;  cabbage  30,000  pounds,  beans 
4,000  pounds,  apples  and  pears  25,000  pounds,  and  grapes  8,000  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

Along  the  streams  a  considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  lye,  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  almost  every 
variety  of  vegetables  common  to  this  latitude.  These  products  are 
all  consumed  m  the  mining  c>amps  of  the  vicinity,  and  in  addition  large 
quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and  vegetables  are  shipped  in  from  other 
localities  to  supply  the  large  and  growing  demand  incident  to  mining 
enterprises.  Farmers  can  be  multiplied  in  this  region  without  creat- 
ing any  diminution  in  the  high  prices  at  which  farm  products  are  sold 
in  the  local  markets. 

While  Lincoln  County  is  justly  proud  of  the  varied  and  limitless 
natural  resources  in  its  bounds,  it  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  the  fruits 
which  supply  not  only  the  local  markets,  but  which  are  shipped  else- 
where and  command  the  highest  prices.     Along  the  Ruidoso,  Eagle 
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Creek,  Bonito,  the  Hondo,  Three  River8,  and  in  many  other  localities 
remote  from  i^treams  of  water  are  produced  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
fruits  which  in  flavor  surpass  any  other  raised  in  the  West  and  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  orchards  which  have  reached  the  age 
of  bearing  are  paying  well,  and  some  of  the  older  and  more  carefully 
and  intelligently  treated  are  yielding  fortunes  to  the  owners.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  prolific  sources  of  income  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  number  and  size  and  with  the  ever  enlarging  demand  for  the 
character  of  fruit  raised  in  the  mountain  canyons  of  Lincoln  Countv, 
this  must  soon  become  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  wealth  of  the 
county. 

STOCK. 

There  are  in  Lincoln  County  20)0,000  head  of  sheep  (man}'  of  them 
of  improved  stock),  10,000  goats  (the  greater  part  high-grade  Angoras), 
86,000  head  of  cattle  (many  of  them  blooded  Herefords),  3,000  horses, 
and  150  mules.  The  county  is  a  stock  country  par  excellence.  Its 
mountain  slopes  yield  ideal  pasture  for  goats,  wnile  the  grass-covered 
mesas  and  plains  invite  the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
mild  winters,  the  luxurious  and  nutritious  growth  of  grass,  and  the 
contour  of  the  country  make  it  a  paradise  for  stock.  There  are  many 
extensive  and  prosperous  stock  ranches  in  the  county,  but  there  is 
room  for  many  more  if  wells  are  dug  or  drilled  for  additional  water 
supply. 

COAL  MINES. 

Lincoln  Count}'  is  rich  in  coal,  as  well  as  in  other  useful  and  precious 
minerals.  At  Capitan  the  New  Mexico  Railwav  and  Coal  Company  is 
carrying  on  coal  mining  upon  a  large  scale.  The  output  of  the  mines 
at  this  point  in  the  year  1908  was  96,000  tons  of  coal.  The  company 
emplovs  200  men  and  is  at  present  working  two  seams  of  coal,  one  3i 
to  t)  feet  and  the  other  2^  to  3i  feet  thick. 

At  White  Oaks  an  especially  line  quality  of  coal  is  mined  upon  a 
small  scale  by  the  Old  Abe  Company.  The  White  Oaks  coal  fields  are 
capable  of  extensive  development,  and  now  that  a  i^ailroad  passes 
within  6  miles  of  them  will  undoubtedly  soon  produce  as  large  a  ton- 
nage as  the  Capitan  fields.  At  present  Lincoln  Count}'  produces  about 
20  carloads  of  coal  per  day.  The  coal  is  mostly  bituminous,  although 
narrow  veins  of  anthracite  coal  also  exist.  One  vein  27  inches  in 
thickness,  a  mile  south  of  Nogal,  was  discovered  several  years  agf>,  but 
has  never  been  developed. 

MINES. 

Mining  has  giVen  to  Lincoln  County  its  greatest  fame.  Its  gold 
mines  are  world  famous.  It  also  produces  silver,  copper,  lead,  cobalt, 
nickel,  wolframite,  coal,  iron,  marble,  slate,  gypsum,  salt,  sandstone, 
and  other  minerals. 

Mines  are  being  worked  at  Nogal,  Schelerville,  Loma  Grande, 
Krant  Gulch,  Parsons,  Turkey  Creek,  Eagle  Creek,  and  Ruidoso  for 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  while  the  principal  mining  districts  are 
the  White  Oaks,  the  Capitan,  the  Jicarilla,  the  Nogal,  the  Bonito,  the 
Gallinas,  the  Turkey  Creek,  the  Tecolote,  and  the  Schelerville  dis- 
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tricts,  in  which  there  are  about  125  patented  properties.  The  best- 
known  mine  in  New  Mexico  is  probably  the  Old  Abe,  in  the  White 
Oaks  district.  It  is  a  free-milling  gold  mine,  and  the  main  streak  is  a 
sulphide  ore  which  has  avemged  about  $8  per  ton.  A  number  of  rich 
strikes  have  been  made  in  the  mine,  and  it  is  credited  with  having  pro- 
duced a  million  dollars'*  worth  of  ore.  Its  old  shaft,  840  feet  deep, 
collapsed  in  March,  1896.  The  new  shaft  is  down  1,300  feet  and  is 
perfectly  dry,  the  Old  Abe  mine  being  one  of  the  deepest  diy  mines 
m  the  ^orld.  In  the  new  works  there  are  3,600  feet  of  drifting,  while 
in  the  old  works  there  are  about  4,000  feet.  The  daily  output  of  the 
Old  Abe  is  50  tons  of  ore,  which  is  treated  on  the  ground.  About  50 
men  are  given  employment.  Other  good  mines  in  the  White  Oaks 
district  are  the  Compromise,  Boston  Boy,  Lady  Godiva  (which  is 
developed  to  a  depth  of  725  feet),  Rita,  Solitaire,  Little  Nell,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Comstock,  South  Homestake  (which  has  prixluced  $1,000,000 
in  gold  and  has  a  mill).  Little  Mack,  Miners'*  Cabin,  North  Homestake, 
and  Silver  Cliflf.  There  are  large  iron  deposits  in  the  White  Oaks  dis- 
trict, averaging  from  58  to  68  per  cent  hematite  iron,  and  quarries  of 
excellent  marble  and  building  stone,  as  well  as  indications  ot  oil. 

The  placer  grounds  of  the  Jicarilla  district  have  been  worked  for 
two  hundred  years.  The  American  Placer  Company  has  acquired 
6,000  acres  of  placer  ground  and  has  erected  thereon  a  cantilever 
plac^er  machine.  The  Jicarilla  Gold  Mining  Company  has  acquired 
about  40  placer  claims  in  this  district,  on  wnich  it  has  secured  a  fine 
well  of  water.  It  is  erecting  machinery  to  work  the  ground  on  a 
large  scale.  It  has  a  sawmill  in  running  order  which  will  furnish  lum- 
ber and  other  mining  facilities  to  work  its  claims.  The  Rico  Mining 
Company  has  secured  about  the  whole  of  the  gulch  of  that  name, 
whicn  contains  some  of  the  best  pay  dirt  in  the  camp,  and  is  getting 
ready  to  begin  operations.  The  Free  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany and  the  New  York  Placer  Company  are  also  working  in  ttie  dis- 
trict. The  placer  gulches  and  bars  are  being  worked  by  a  wet  process 
by  these  companies,  as  an  abundance  of  water  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  245  feet.  Much  gold  will  be  added  to  the  nation's  wealth 
by  these  companies.  In  the  Jicarilla  camp  are  many  lead  claims 
carrying  gold  in  well-paj^ing  quantities.  Tne  Hawke^e,  lately  pur- 
chased by  Chicago  parties,  shows  values  as  high  as  $134  per  ton. 
Fifty  assays  latel}'  made  of  this  ore  gave  an  average  of  $18  per  ton. 
Many  of  these  claims  are  already  patented  and  others  are  under  sur- 
vey, among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  Eureka,  Zulu,  Argonaut, 
Standby,  Albatross,  Prince  Albert,  Hawkeve,  Knickerbocker,  and 
Evening  Star  mines.  Gold,  copp^r,  iron,  ana  galena  are  the  minemls 
of  the  district. 

The  Nogal  mining  district  covers  240  square  miles,  and  its  elevation 
is  from  5,800  to  11,335  feet.  The  district  is  not  rough  or  broken,  but 
the  mountains  have  even  surfaces,  with  very  few  rocks,  slides,  or  deep 
alluvial  deposits,  thus  making  prospecting  easy.     Timber,  water,  and 

food  wagon  roads  exist.  There  are  iron  and  sulphur  springs  in  the 
istrict.  The  first  mining  in  Lincoln  County  was  done  at  Nogal  in 
1868.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Rockford,  Clipper,  Cashier, 
American  (with  a  mill),  Helen  Rae  (with  a  Huntington  mill).  Crosscut, 
Rialto,  Klondike,  Ibex,  Luckv  Comer,  Golden  Rule,  Philadelphia, 
Red  Chief,  and  Vera  Cruz,  ^hese  properties  all  run  well  in  gold 
values,  and  some  of  them  have  brougnt  fortunes  to  their  owners. 
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In  the  Gallinas  district  the  Hoosier  is  the  principal  mine  group. 
Its  claims,  as  well  as  the  Old  Hickory,  produce  8  to  65  per  cent  cop- 
per ore.     The  ore  also  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  lead. 

The  American  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  of  New  York,  which 
owns  and  operates  extensive  properties  in  other  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  among  the  largest  owners  of  rich  copper  and  lead  properties 
in  the  Gallinas,  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  railroads. 

The  Anaconda  group  of  seven  claims  owned  by  the  United  Gold 
and  Copper  Company,  of  New  York,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  camp, 
is  a  very  promising  property  on  which  preparations  are  being  maae 
for  extensive  development. 

At  Scbelerville  and  on  Turkey  Creek  the  Iowa  and  New  Mexico 
Mining  and  Milling  Company  is  working  gold  and  copper  claims. 
The  company  will  erect  an  extensive  plant  for  the  treatment  of 
the  ore. 

The  Bonito  district  has  witnessed  the  prosecution  of  mining  opera- 
tions with  a  vigor  and  extent  heretofore  unknown  in  that  region.  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  blast  are  now  heard  from  every  hillside, 
and  the  formerly  dormant  camp  has  taken  on  a  new  life  and  all  is 
bustle  and  animation.  The  discovery  of  new  and  valuable  veins  of 
gold-bearing  rock  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  surprising  the  old  timer 
who  has  been  walking  over  these  rich  deposits  for  years  without 
realizing  the  extent  of  the  wealth  he  had  within  his  reach.  This 
district  must  in  the  near  future  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

?roiitable  producers  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  county  or  in  the 
erritory. 

The  Bonito  district  adjoins  the  Nogal  district  and  lies  south  of 
Blanco  Peak,  the  highest  mountain  in  Lincoln  County.  The  principal 
mines  are  the  Hopeful,  Renown,  Concho,  Rice,  Mogul,  Orphan  Boy, 
Maude,  Georsre  Washington,  Soldier,  Christmas,  Expectation,  Mat- 
ador, Yours  Truly,  Old  Adams,  Chinaman,  and  Hope.  The  owners 
of  the  Chinaman  mine  have  opened  up  30  inches  of  high-grade  silver 
and  lead  ore.  Other  mines  are  developing  good  showings  of  silver 
and  lead  ores.  Verv  rich  copper  ore  has  been  struck  near  Conant 
Station,  on  the  El  ^aso  and  Northeastern  Railway,  and  sevei*al  well- 
paying  mines  will  very  likely  be  opened  up,  as  the  ore  from  some  of 
the  claims  assays  from  8  to  56  per  cent  copper,  with  some  values  in 
silver.  At  a  point  west  of  Coyote  Station,  on  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  there  are  immense  deposits  of  pure,  white  gypsum, 
and  in  quantities  large  enough  to  supply  several  big  stucco  mills. 

In  the  Jack  Mountain  range  nortneast  of  the  Jicarillas  the  Jack 
Mountain  Mining  and  Milling  Company  has  developed  some  good  iron 
and  copper  mines.  The  iron  runs  t)8  per  cent  and  the  copper  from  6 
to  14  per  cent.  The  companj^  has  suflScient  ore  to  keep  a  large  blast 
furnace  running  for  years. 

In  the  Capitan  district  are  large  iron  deposits  which  are  being  de- 
veloped by  a  Pennsylvania  company.  Their  proximity  to  the  Capitan 
coal  mines  seems  to  destine  Lincoln  County  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
South  and  east  of  Fort  Stanton  several  small  deposits  of  asphaltum 
have  been  found,  but  thus  far  no  development  work  has  been  done. 

Near  White  Oaks  the  Ludlum  Oil  Company  is  drilling  for  oil  with 
a  standard  rig.  The  company  is  composed  of  Boston  and  White  Oaks 
j>eople.  An  abundance  of  water  was  encountered  at  400  feet,  almost 
coming  to  the  surface.     Near  the  western  boundary  of  Lincoln  County, 
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but  partly  in  Socorro  County,  at  a  point  between  the  Mai  Pais  and 
the  Gran  Quivira,  an  oil  find  has  been  recently  made.  The  surface 
showing  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  in  New  Mexico.  In  a  shallow  well 
duff  for  stock-watering  purposes  the  rock  is  so  strongly  impregnated 
•vitn  oil  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  stay  long  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well."  The  land  for  miles  around  has  been  located 
and  several  companies  have  been  organized  to  drill  for  oil.  The  New 
Mexico  Oil  and  Development  Company  is  drilling  east  of  this  field 
]ust  within  the  Lincoln  County  line.  It  is  down  500  feet.  Another 
company,  the  New  York  and  New  Mexico  Oil  Company,  will  erect  a 
derrick  and  begin  drilling  this  fall.  The  Comrey  Oil  Compan}'  is 
north  of  the  new  field  and  in  Lincoln  County.  This  compmv  is  down 
300  feet  and  has  ordered  a  standard  rig.  It  will  resume  drilling  this 
fall. 

RAILROADS. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  Lincoln  County  was  without  railroad  com- 
munication with*^  the  outer  world.  The  first  railway  company"  to  build 
into  the  county  was  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company, 
which  enters  the  countv  near  Three  Rivers  and  has  its  terminus  at  the 
Capitan  coal  fields.  The  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway  from  Cari- 
zozo  to  Santa  Rosa  was  completed  in  February,  1902.  It  cuts  across 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  leaving  it  near  Torrance,  a  junction 
point  with  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  to  Santa  Fe  and  a  probable 
extension  to  Roswell.  This  railroad  building  is  opening  entirely  neg- 
lected sections  to  settlement  and  development.  The  following  is  the 
railroad  mileage  in  the  county : 

El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  route:  Mile?". 

Main  line 71. 91 

Main  line  sidings 3. 40 

Capitan  branch 21 

Capitan  branch  sidings 2 

Santa  Fe  Central,  main  line 1 9 

Total 107.31 

TIMBER. 

Splendid  timber  covers  many  of  the  mountain  sides  of  Lincoln 
County,  especially  at  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Hondo.  Pine,  spruce,  ash,  cottonwood,  and  black  walnut  ai*e  the  main 
woods  found  in  the  Capitan  and  other  mountains.  Several  sawmills 
are  in  operation. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Outside  of  three  or  four  ore  mills  and  two  sawmills,  there  were  no 
manufacturing  industries  in  Lincoln  County  at  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1900,  excepting  one  flour  mill  situated  aiK)ut  12  miles  below  Lincoln 
on  the  Rio  Hondo.  It  uses  water  power.  The  census  of  1900  credits 
Lincoln  County  with  only  five  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $12,900  invested,  employing  12  men  and  producing  $13,450  manu- 
factured goods  annually.  But  the  future  seems  to  destine  Lincoln 
County  as  the  site  of  great  industrial  establishments.  Fuel,  good 
water,  raw  material,  and  railroad  facilities,  with  near-by  markets.,  will 
certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  sooner  or  later.     It  is  especially  in  the 
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reduction  of  its  own  ores  to  save  the  expense  of  shipping  to  outside 
points  that  Lincoln  County  will  soon  take  a  lead. 

A  cement  plant  owned  and  operated  by  Bush  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  plaster  and  cement,  at  Ancho,  secures  its  raw  material  from  the  large 
deposits  of  gypsum  around  that  place.  A  good  market  for  the  manu- 
factured article,  whi<'h  is  extensively  used  in  building  operations,  is 
found  at  Alamogordo,  Kansas  City,  and  eastern  points.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  the  plant  is  already  being  enlarged. 

CLIMATE. 

liincoln  County  possesses  a  perfect  climate.  Like  the  rest  of  New 
Mexico,  its  altitude,  its  dry  aseptic  air,  its  continual  sunshine,  its  cool 
summers  and  mild  winters  make  it  a  haven  of  refuge  for  health  seekers, 
especially  consumptives. 

FORT   STANTON   SANITARIUM. 

The  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Lincoln  County  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States,  which  at 
Fort  Stanton  has  in  operation  a  hospital  for  consumptives  which  has 
been  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  capacity  and  has  had  many  improve- 
ments added  to  it  lately.  Fort  Stanton  has  an  elevation  of  6,154  feet, 
and  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  52.1°  and  average  annual  precipi 
tation  19.05  inches.  Its  mean  spring  temperature  is  52°,  its  mean 
summer  temperature  68.1°,  its  mean  fall  temperature  51.6°,  and  its 
mean  winter  temperature  36.8°,  that  part  of  Lincoln  County  being 
blessed  with  the  mildest  winters  and  coolest  summers  of  any  part  of 
New  Mexico  between  the  altitudes  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  The 
United  States  Government  this  year  is  expending  $80,000  in  the  way 
of  improvements  at  the  sanitarium.  Many  of  the  buildings  formerly 
occupied  by  the  oflScers  of  the  militarj'  post  are  being  remodeled  into 
hospital  wards  and  for  other  necessary  accommodations,  while  a 
larger  kitchen  and  laundry  will  be  built  and  an  electric-lighting  plant 
installed.  A  new  post-office  building  will  also  be  erected.  Much 
pains  is  being  taken  to  beautify^  the  place  and  surroundings.  Fort 
Stanton  is  a  picturesque  little  settlement  situated  about  6  miles  from 
Capitan,  the  terminus  of  the  Capitan  branch  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  Railroad,  and  lies  under  the  shadows  of  the  White 
Mountains,  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  immediately  surrounding  it  are  pine-clad  hills. 
There  are  38  buildings  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  being  of  native 
rubble  stone.  There  is  room  for  200  patients,  besides  quarters  for 
officers  and  attendants..  Twenty-four  square  miles  of  fertile  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  land  on  Bonito  Creek  had  been  set  aside  as  a 
Government  reservation,  and  there  in  the  valley  lies  the  fort.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  left  the  gardens  turned  into  weed  patches,  the  fences 
fell,  and  deer  grazed  where  the  troops  had  drilled,  and  coyotes  and  jack 
rabbits  chased  over  the  parade  ground;  the  old  barracks  where  Amer- 
ican soldiers  had  slept  and  died  oegan  to  crumble  and  soon  became  the 
haunts  of  skunks,  owls,  and  bats,  which,  as  tradition  holds  it,  were  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  nightly  walks  of  ghosts  of  departed  warriors.  Thus 
it  lay  for  a  few  years  unmolested  by  soldiers'  tread  or  the  crack  of  the 
target  rifle. 
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The  Marine-Hospital  Service  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department.  The  Marine-Hospital  Service  originated 
many  years  ago  from  a  fund  raised  by  the  sailors  on  merchant  ships 
who  contributed  small  sums  out  of  their  monthly  wages.  Later  mer- 
chant ships  were  taxed  according  to  their  tonnage,  and  now  the  fund  is 
so  large  that  many  marine  hospitals  are  maintained  out  of  it  through- 
out the  United  States,  Fort  Stanton  being  exclusively  for  consumptive 
sailors. 

The  fort  is  supplied  with  a  steam  laundry,  electric-light  works,  ice 
plant,  dairy,  butcner  shop,  pasture,  and  gardens  and  comes  near  being 
a  communistic  settlement,  self-sufficient  and  supplying  nearly  all  its 
own  wants. 

There  are  over  100  patients  at  the  sanitarium.  There  are  6  sur- 
geons and  30  attendants.  Each  patient  is  examined  upon  entering 
the  sanitarium,  and  an  accurate  dail}'^  clinical  record  is  kept  of  his 
condition.  The  more  advanced  cases  are  sent  to  the  .hospital,  and  the 
incipient  cases  are  assigned  to  the  neat  rooms  in  different  wards. 
Those  who  are  able  to  leave  their  rooms  go  to  their  meals  three  times 
a  day  and  are  given  a  milk-and-cracker  lunch  in  the  forenoon.  The 
food  consists  of  meat,  and  plenty  of  it,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  bread, 
vegetables,  and  dessert.  In  the  sick  wards  physicians  and  nurses  are 
in  constant  attendance.  All  the  accommodations  of  the  fort,  includ- 
ing board,  room,  laundering,  medicine,  and  attendance,  are  furnished 
free  to  the  patients. 

Cleanliness  is  enjoined  upon  the  patients.  They  must  be  temperate 
and  regular  in  their  habits.  They  are  compelled  to  be  in  the  air,  to 
exercise  if  their  condition  permits,  and  to  eat  as  heartily  as  possible. 
In  fact,  upon  the  obser\'ance  of  these  three  conditions  depends  the 
promise  of  a  cure.  Intoxicants  are  not  allowed  on  the  reservation. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  kill  all  germs,  and  patients  must  use 
a  pocket  cuspidor,  which  is  burned  every  evening.  Outdoor  games 
and  gymnasium  paraphernalia  for  the  inmates  are  supplied.  A  good 
library  is  also  maintained. 

Quite  a  number  of  cures  already  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  institution, 
and  some  of  them  are  but  short  of  miraculous.  Outdoor  life  in  the 
peerless  New  Mexico  climate,  moderate  exercise,  regularity  of  habits, 
and  the  stuffing  process  as  far  as  diet  is  concerned  are  the  factors  that 
produce  the  cures,  or  in  hopeless  cases  bring  about  an  amelioration  of 
symptoms  and  a  prolongation  of  life,  although  no  case  can  be  pro- 
nounced hopeless  until  death  has  knocked  at  the  door. 

SCENERY  AND   ATTRACTIONS   FOB  TOUKISTS. 

Lincoln  County  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  locality  in  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  its  pure  and  invigorating  atmosphere. 
Situated  as  it  is  from  4,200  to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  it  oners  to 
the  invalid  who  suffers  from  the  rigors  of  northern  latitudes  or  the 
depressing  influences  of  southern  heat  and  from  humid  and  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  lower  altitudes  a  relief  he  must  appreciate  and 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  restoration  to  health  which  he  can  not  realize 
in  most  other  localities.  The  winters  here  are  never  severe,  and  the 
summers  in  the  mountains  are  simply  delightful.  No  place  affords 
superior  attractions  to  the  health  seeker  than  Lincoln  County. 
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The  mountain  scenery  of  the  county  is  sublime.  Its  towering  and 
wooded  peaks,  its  sparkling  and  pure  streams,  its  valleys  and  canyons, 
and  its  superb  climate  attract  even  now  hundreds  of  people  annually 
who  come  to  spend  a  season  in  camp.  There  is  good  hunting  and  good 
fishing.  A  number  of  mineral  springs,  especialh^  iron  and  sulphur, 
are  attracting  attention  for  their  cui*ative  qualities. 

Lincoln  is  the  county  seat  and  is  a  quaint  old  settlement  near  Fort 
Stanton  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Capitan.  A  nice  court-house  has 
been  built  at  Lincoln.  The  town  has  a  population  of  300  and  the  pre- 
cinct of  1,065.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fruit  and  grain  producing  and 
stock-raising:  country,  which  creates  a  considerable  trade. 

A  description  of  Whiteoaks  and  Capitan  is  found  under  the  head 
of  *' Cities  and  towns  in  New  Mexico." 

CARRIZOZO. 

The  junction  of  the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  railways  is  called  Carrizozo,  aftei  the  extensive  stock 
ranch  and  range  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  understood  that  a 
large  area  of  land  has  been  secured  by  the  company  and  that  this  junc- 
tion will  be  made  a  prominent  point  on  the  new  line  of  railroad  between 
Chicago  and  the  East  and  El  Paso.  It  already  contains  a  number  of 
business  houses,  an  excellent  depot,  a  new  and  creditable  hotel,  a 
twelve-stall  roundhouse,  and  a  water-treating  plant.  This  station  is 
the  shipping  point  for  Whiteoaks,  Schelerville  camp,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  settlements  in  the  vicinity .  The  Carrizozo  Cattle  Company's 
headquarters  are  located  about  1  mile  from  Carrizozo  station.  This 
company  has  for  many  years  maintained  the  lead  among  the  great 
cattle  raisers  of  New  ilexico.  The  gmde  of  stock  on  this  range  has 
been  steadily  improved  until  the  chamcter  of  the  cattle  seen  m  the 
immense  herds  of  the  company  is  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  West. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Picacho  on  the  Rio  Hondo,  on 
the  Ruidoso  near  Dowlin's  mills,  at  Angus  on  the  Bonito,  and  at  Bonito, 
in  which  localities  mercantile  houses  have  been  established  and  are  all 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

NOGAL. 

Nogal  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nogal  Canyon,  3  miles  from 
Walnut  station,  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  very  rich  mines  already  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  field  for  the  prospector,  where  new 
and  promising  claims  are  continually  being  located  and  developed. 
The  town  is  in  a  charming  location  at  the  base  of  high  mountains  and 
in  view  of  the  most  picturesque  and  grandly  beautiful  scenery.  The 
town  enjoys  a  good  and  growing  trade. 

Richardson  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Capitan  Mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide,  well-watered  stock  range.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
El  Capitan  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the  largest  sheep  and 
cattle  raisers  in  this  region,  which  controls  most  of  the  water  sources, 
and  consequenth^  the  range  for  man}-  miles  from  Richardson,  where 
are  located  the  offices,  trading  establishment,  and  post-oflSce  which 
accommodate  the  residents  of  that  part  of  Lincoln  County. 
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OTHER  SETTLEMENTS. 

Arabella  and  Hondo  are  pretty  and  prosperous  agricultural  settle- 
ments, and  Parsons  and  Oscuro,  on  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway, 
and  Jioarilla  are  mining  camps.  Fort  Stanton  is  the  sanitarium  of  the 
United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  consumptives  and  has  a 
post-office.  Jakes;  Coyote,  elevation,  5,793  feet:  Ancho,  6,001  feet, 
which  has  a  cement  plant;  Tecolote,  6,531  feet;  Gallinas,  6,656  feet; 
Corona,  6,650  feet;  Alta,  6,654  feet,  and  Torrance,  6,427  feet,  are 
i*ailway  stations,  the  latter  at  the  junction  point  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Rock  Island  Railway  and  the  Santa  Fe  Centml  Railway.  Here  a  new 
town,  Torrance  by  name,  is  being  founded,  and  is  already  a  trading 
and  industrial  center.  Man}^  settlers  are  locating  homesteads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corona,  and  water  is  found  in  abundance  by  drilling  for  it. 
The  settlers  are  mostly  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  while 
some  are  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

AN   INVITING   FIELD. 

Lincoln  County,  being  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  New  Mexico  in 
natural  wealth,  possessing  besides  a  perfect  climate,  and  yet  but 
sparsely  settled  and  inadecjjuately  developed,  is  indeed  a  promising  field 
for  investment  by  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner,  and  the 
stockman.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  timber,  the  abundance  of  raw 
material,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  other  ores,  of  gypsum  and  salt, 
of  hides  and  wool,  should  result  in  the  rearing  of  many  industrial 
establishments.  The  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains  has  been 
prospected  in  but  a  few  spots.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  build- 
ing of  small  and  large  irrigation  systems,  the  drilling  of  wells,  and 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  For  the  health 
seeker,  not  looking  for  luxuries,  Lincoln  County  offers  an  ideal  home, 
its  pine  and  fir  clad  hills  and  dry  and  aseptic  air  assuring  a  certain 
cure  to  those  not  too  far  advanced  with  disease. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

Cash  balance,  January  1,  1903 :  $32,440.03 

Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1, 1903,  tax  collections $19, 339. 50 

Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  other  sources 2, 045. 53 

21,384.53 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 53,824.56 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 6, 650. 45 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 17, 964. 69 

24,615.14 


Cash  balance,  July  1,  1903 29,209.42 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902, 
amounts  to  $43,675,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 


Date  of  Issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Oct.  8,1882  ! 

Jan.  1,1883  , 

July  1,1889 

July  1,1894  , 

Aug,  2,1897  I 


Years. 

20  !  Funded  Indebtedness. 

20  do 

15  ■ do 

20-30    Current  expenses 

20-30  .  Funded  indebtedness. 


Rate  of 

interest. 


Total  indebtedness. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 

8 

n.6oo 

8 

800 

6 

24,300 

6 

6.000 

6 

11.075 

43,675 


Total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903,  SI  ,275,847. 


LUNA  COUNTY. 

Area,  1,935,360  acres.  Population,  4,000  (estimated).  Assessed 
valuation,  $1,502,692.     C!ounty  seat,  Deminff. 

OJici(ils.--CoinmissioneYs^  William  M.  Taylor,  S.  S.  Birchlield, 
W.  C.  Wallis;  probate  judge,  E.  H.  Matthews;  probate  clerk,  B.  Y. 
McKeyes;  sheriflf,  W.  Is.  Foster;  assessor,  J.  B.  Hodgdon;  treasurer, 
W.  H.  Guiney;  superintendent  of  schools,  U.  F.  Duff. 

Newapaper^, — The  Deming  Headlight,  the  Deming  Graphic, 
Deming. 

Post-offices. — Deming,  census  population  1,341;  present  population, 
estimated,  2,200.  Cooks,  census  piopulation  of  precinct,  504;  Colum- 
bus, Cy  bar.  Gage,  Cambra}',  Hermanas,  Nutt,  Jofee. 

Luna  County,  which  was  created  by  the  thirty-fourth  legislative 
assembh',  and  organized  April  1, 1901,  is  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  Territory,  bordering  upon  Mexico,  and  having  between  it  and 
the  Arizona  line  on  the  west  a  narrow  extension  of  Grant  County  which 
also  touches  the  line  of  Mexico.  The  county  extends  56  miles  north 
and  south  and  54  miles  east  and  west,  and  contains  1,935,360  acres, 
being  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  During  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  under  the  Federal  land 
laws  2,994  acres;  the  homestead  applications  having  been  12,  covering 
1,800  acres;  the  lieu  selections  4,  covering  354  acres;  the  final  home- 
stead entries  5,  covering  760  acres,  and  the  1  desert-land  entry  covering 
80  acres.  There  are  1,671,000  acres  of  public  land  in  the  county  sub- 
ject to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws.  The  Federal  land  office  for 
the  county  is  at  Las  Cruces. 

The  Mimbres  River  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south.  There 
is  running  water  in  its  upper  course,  but  lower  down  it  sinks.  Luna 
County  is  primarily  a  cattle  and  mining  country,  although  it  has  a  fine 
rich  soil,  wnich  can  be  made  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  fruits  of  the  finest  quality,  through  the  medium  of  irrigation. 
The  returns  of  the  assessor's  office  give  the  amount  of  agricultural  land 
under  irrigation  and  cultivated  or  used  for  stock-feeding  purposes  as 
9,253  acres,  although  as  the  county  develops  there  will  no  doubt  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  added  to  it. 

The  last  census  was  taken  when  Luna  County  was  still  a  part  of 
Grant,  but  the  census  population  of  the  area  included  in  the  county 
was  2,431.  It  is  at  present  about  4,000,  over  one-half  of  which  is  in 
Deming,  the  county  seat. 

I 

m 

RAILROADS. 

Three  railroad  lines,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western, and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  pass  directly  through 
the  countv,  with  a  junction  at  Deming. 

The  railroad  mileage  in  Luna  County  is  as  follows:  Southern  Pacific, 
65  miles;  Santa  Fe,  110  miles;  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  82  miles; 
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257  miles  in  all.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  facilities  are 
excellent,  enabling  shippers  to  send  out  products  cheaply  and  con- 
venientl3\ 

CLIMATE. 

The  mean  altitude  of  Luna  County  is  nearly  5,000  feet.  Probably 
no  county  in  New  Mexico  has  a  milder  climate.  The  winters  are 
warm  and  snow  is  rare,  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  longer  than  an 
hour  or  two  after  falling.  The  summers  are  pleasant  and  the  nights 
almost  always  cool,  so  that  one  restvs  well.  There  is  no  malaria  lurk- 
ing in  its  pure  atmosphere.  It  is  free  from  ague,  chills,  and  fever. 
For  those  troubled  with  rheumatism,  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
throat  or  lung  diseases  there  can  be  found  no  better  climate.  This 
is  nature's  own  sanitarium  for  the  consumptive.  Many  who  have  come 
to  this  county  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  have  been  completely 
cured.  The  elevation,  the  ozonized  air,  the  pure  water,  and  the  invig- 
orating breezes  are  just  what  they  need.  The  summer  temperature 
is  so  modified  by  the  light  airs  from,  the  mountains  as  not  to  be  in 
the  least  degree  oppressive.  The  average  minimum  temperature  is 
28  degrees,  taken  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  There  are  in  the  whole 
year  800  days  of  sunshine,  20  days  actually  cloudy,  and  45  days  par- 
tially cloudy.  The  45  days  recorded  as  partially  cloudy,  however,  are 
frequently  more  pleasant  than  a  totally  cloudless  day.  There  are  in 
reality  very  few  days  in  the  year  which  one  can  not  enjoy  out  of  doors. 

All  the  villages  and  little  settlements  have  schools,  post-offices,  and 
stores.  School  teims  are  from  six  to  nine  months  in  length,  and  the 
very  best  teachers  are  employed  at  good  salaries. 

STOCK. 

As  a  cattle  country  Luna  County  offers  remarkable  facilities. 
Stockmen  are  never  obliged  to  feed,  their  herds  pasturing  the  year 
round  in  the  valleys  and  mountains.  In  years  past,  during  a  dry  time, 
stock  frequently  suffered  from  lack  of  water;  this  has  been  obviated 
by  the  digging  of  wells,  the  whole  country  being  dotted  with  wind- 
nulls,  than  which  there  is  no  cheaper  power  for  i-aising  water.  There 
are  many  hundreds  of  these  in  the  county,  and  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  gi*ass;  it  is  in  this  sense  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Owing  to  the  mild  and  equable  climate  and  abundant  water  and  grass, 
stockmen  have  found  the  country  an  ideal  one  for  breeding.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  actual  cost  of  raising  an  animal  which  will  sell 
for  $15  will  not  exceed  $2.  (This  presupposes  the  possession  of 
original  stock  and  the  owning  of  a  fair-sized  herd  of  cattle.) 

There  are  about  100,000  nead  of  cattle  in  the  county — nearly  all 
stock  that  will  average  up  well. 

Poultry  thrives  if  a  little  attention  is  given  it.  A  very  ready 
market  for  chickens,  turkeys,  and  eggs  exists  all  oVer  the  Southwest. 
A  number  of  chicken  ranches  established  in  the  county  should  j^ield 
their  owners  handsome  returns.  For  vears  quantities  of  poultrj''  and 
eggs  have  been  shipped  into  New  Mexico  on  almost  everv  train  from 
the  east.  These  products,  with  a  little  enterprise,  could  be  raised  at 
home  where  they  would  be  not  only  a  considerable  source  of  revenue 
but  prevent  the  constant  sending  of  money  out  of  the  Territory  for 
something  it  can  produce  as  well  at  home. 
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MINING   DISTRICTS. 

The  county  contains  four  mining  districts.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  Cooks,  20  miles  north  of  Deming,  where  are 
locaUied  vast  deposits  of  lead.  The  ore  is  almost  entirely  lead  carbon- 
ates, carrying  about  40  per  cent  in  lead  and  10  ounces  in  silver,  and  is 
especially  sought  after  by  the  smelters  on  account  of  its  desirability 
for  fluxing.  The  deepest  working  is  about  250  feet;  as  depth  is 
attained  there  are  good  copper  indications,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
well-informed  that,  with  development,  Cooks  will  yet  have  a  reputation 
as  a  copper-producing  camp. 

The  Grapnic  Mining  Company  has  taken  from  its  properties  some- 
thing like  $500,000  in  lead  and  silver.  The  El  Paso  Smelting  Com- 
pany's group  of  mines  has  yielded  $2,000,000  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  Teel  and  Poe  Mining  Company  has  shipped  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  cars  of  ore,  averaging  $500  a  car  in  value, 
or  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  doflars.  Aside  from  the 
above-mentioned  properties,  about  $200,000  have  been  taken  from 
the  various  mines  m  tne  district.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Flower  Queen,  Chance,  Leadville,  Inez,  and  Yellow  Mule. 

The  Victoria  mining  district  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
near  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  produced  in  the 
past  over  $1,500,000  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  The  two  principal 
mines  here  are  the  Chance  and  the  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  from  tnese  that 
most  of  this  amount  has  been  realized.  From  the  Chance  mine  Mr. 
Michael  Burke,  of  Deming,  on  a  lease  took  out  in  less  than  a  year 
minei*al  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  Wolframite  also  occurs  in  this 
district.  This  very  scarce  and  valuable  product  is  found  in  only  a  few 
places  in  the  SoutHwest. 

Twenty-five  miles  south  of  Deming  lies  the  Tres  Hermanos  mining 
district.  There  are  many  properties  here  which  have  produced  well, 
although  thej'  are  all  but  partly  undeveloped.  It  is  safe  to  state  that 
from  the  Cincinnati  alone  $100,000  has  been  taken. 

The  Yellow  Jacket,  owned  by  a  Boston  syndicate,  is  doing  develop- 
ment work;  the  Hancock,  owned  bj"^  a  Texas  company  which  is  insti- 
tuting deep  workings  with  apparent  success;  the  Contention,  the 
Johnstown,  the  A.  J.  Clark  group,  and  the  claims  of  the  Golden  Cross 
and  the  Eagle  Company  are  all  good  properties.  From  several  of 
these  considerable  sums  have  been  taken.  The  Hancock  is  a  true 
fissure  lode  with  seven  shafts  upon  it  from  60  to  350  feet  deep  within 
a  length  of  445  feet.  Most  of  the  mines  were  originally  worked  by 
men  with  limited  capital,  who  were  obliged  to  follow  small  bunches  of 
ore  in  order  to  pay  expenses.  Silver  and  lead  are  the  main  products 
of  the  camp,  although  gold  also  occurs.  Much  of  the  ore  is  of  high 
grade.  The  district  as  a  whole  will  probably  run  from  33i  to  62  per 
cent  lead  and  from  18  to  51  ounces  per  ton  in  silver,  with  from  one- 
fourth  to  1  ounce  in  gold.  The  line  of  the  Southwestern  and  El  Paso 
Railway  passes  very  near  this  camp,  which  will  have  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  increase  the  development  of  property  in  the  district. 

The  Florida  district  is  in  the  Florida  Mountains,  12  miles  southeast 
of  Deming.  But  one  good  mine  has  been  developed  in  this  district, 
the  Silver  Cave,  from  which  over  $60,000  has  been  taken,  and  which 
the  Carroll  Brothers  are  again  working  with  improved  machinery. 
The  Florida  Sierra  mine,  which  is  being  worked  at  present,  is  develop- 
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ing  into  a  fine  fissure  vein  of  copper  to  such  an  extent  that  its  owners 
are  making  preparations  to  establish  a  concentrator  and  smelter  in 
connection  therewith.  J.  G.  Clark  and  Hodgdon  &  Allison  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  range. 

Ijuna  County  certainly  has  a  bright  future  as  regards  mining. 
But  a  small  fraction  of  its  territory  has  been  prospected.  The  mines 
which  have  been  discovered  have  not  always  been  worked  on  the  most 
economical  basis.  The  increase  of  railroad  facilities  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  renewed  interest  in  this,  the  most  attractive,  and^ 
under  favorable  circumstances,  most  remunerative  of  all  industries. 

IRRIGATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Luna  County,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mimbres,  are  fine  farms,  which  are  irrigated  from  the  river.  These 
produce  immense  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn,  and  fruits.  In  fact, 
the  agricultural  products  are  of  almost  every  variety.  Vegetables  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality,  including  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  celery,  onions,  pumjjkins,  squashes, 
watermelons,  and  cantaloupes.  Drew  Gorman,  who  raises  large  crops 
of  the  finest  watermelons  in  the  land,  whi<^h  he  markets  at  Silver  City, 
Santa  Rita,  and  Hanover,  sajs  that  no  crop  he  can  i*aise  is  so  valuable. 
He  sells  melons  by  the  wagon  load  at  the  ranch  at  the  rate  of  $30  a 
hundred.  Here  are  also  grown  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  cherries* 
and  fine  apples,  The  soil  in  the  valley  is  a  deep,  rich  alluvium  ana 
needs  only  to  be  irrigated  to  produce  heavily. 

A  large  company  is  now  exploiting  an  undertaking  by  which  it  pro- 
poses to  build  dams  across  the  Mimbres  Valley  and  thereby  raise  the 
water  to  the  surface.  It  has  acquired  a  large  body  of  land  and  made 
preliminary  surveys.  The  idea  is  to  put  many  hundred  thousands  of 
acres  under  ditch  and  divide  them  into  small  holdings. 

The  vast  plain  which  surrounds  Deming  consists  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  excellent  land.  Water  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  make  it 
productive.     Possibly  artesian  wells  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

One  mile  east  of  Deming  the  Wah  Brothers  have  20  acres  of  land 
under  cultivatipn,  planted  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  They  have  a 
steam  pump,  which  raises  from  two  to  three  hundred  gallons  of  water 
a  minute,  which  is  more  than  suflSicient  for  their  needs.  They  raise 
excellent  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  and  have  proved  conclusively 
that  the  sou  is  capable  of  producing  all  sorts  of  farm  and  garden 
products. 

TOWNS  AND   SETTLEMENTS. 

A  description  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Deming,  an  important  rail- 
road center  and  the  county  seat,  is  found  under  the  head  of  ^'  Cities  and 
towns  of  New  Mexico,"  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Cooks  is  a  thriving  little  mining  camp.  At  Columbus,  on  the  Mexi- 
can border,  is  a  custom-house. 

To  sum  up,  Luna  County  has  within  its  borders  the  untold  treasures 
of  the  hills;  great  herds  of  cattle,  which  feed  and  thrive  upon  the 
nutritive  natural  grasses  which  cover  its  plains  and  mountains;  an  inex- 
haustible body  of  water  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  windmills  and  small  engines,  can  be  made 
available  easily  and  cheaply;  a  climate  unsurpassed  in  all  the  world; 
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a  8oil  that  will  pTodace<»  through  irrigation^  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  crops:  complete  railroad  facilities;  good  schools;  a  law<abiding« 
thriring,  intelligent  people,  and  an  economically  administered  county 
gOYemment. 

Fer  certified  statement  of  the  county  conmiisBionexs  ol  DoAa  Ana  Count v, 
N.  Mex.,  the  oounty  of  Luna  is  indebted  to  the  coantv  ol  DoAa  Ana  in 
the  mm  of .". Ill, $92, 50 

Fer  certified  statement  of  the  commission  to  determine  the  amoont  due 
from  Lona  County  to  Grant  County,  as  per  house  substitute  for  house 
hill  No.  64,  the  said  commission  did  certify  that  the  amount  due  from 
Luna  CountT  to  Grant  County,  according  to  existing  conditions,  on 
April  1,  1901,  to  be 51,6M,83 

Local  approved  accounts  outstanding  to  June  90,  1903 3,017.^ 

Total  indebtedness  to  June  90,  1903 66>504.57 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  Luna  County 
for  the  year  1903,  less  exemptions^  is  $1,502,692. 
No  bonds  have  been  issued  by  Luna  Counfy. 


Mckinley  cx)unty. 

Area,  6,377  square  miles.  Population,  6,500.  The  county  was 
created  after  the  census  of  1900.  Assessed  valuation,  $968,107. 
County  seat,  Gallup. 

OfficiaU, — Commissioners,  W.  L.  Bretherton,  W.  H.  Morris,  S.  E. 
Aldrich:  probate  judge,  D.  Apodaca;  probate  clerk,  F.  W.  Meyers; 
sheriff,  W.  A.  Smith;  assessor,  S.  Canavan;  treasurer,  J.  C.  Spears; 
superintendent  of  schools,  J.  H.  Coddington;  surveyor,  William 
McVicker. 

News:papei\ — ^The  McKinley  County  Republican,  (xallup. 

Postages. — Gallup,  Clarkville,  Fort  Wingate,  Gibson,  Guam, 
Manuelito,  Ramah,  Thoreau,  Tohatchi,  Zuni. 

McKinley  County  was  created  out  of  the  western  portion  of  Ber- 
nalillo County  by  tne  legislative  assembh^  of  1899.  The  assembly  of 
1901  added  a  portion  of  Valencia  County  and  a  strip  of  San  Juan  County, 
making  its  area  3,441,525  acres,  or  5,377  square  miles,  which  is  more 
than  five  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  almost  three 
times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  almost  500  square  miles 
larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Of  the  area  900,000  acres  are 
subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws,  1,000,000  acres  are 
reserved,  and  the  remainder  has  been  appropriated.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  upon  1,276  acres  under 
the  Federal  land  laws,  and  1,036  acres  under  the  homestead  act.  The 
county  has  a  population  of  6,500.  The  assessed  valuation  for  the  year 
1903  IS  *968,107.  There  are  about  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep  in  the  county.  Its  main  wealth  is  in  its  coal  mines  and  large 
timber  tracts.  The  area  of  agricultural  lands  is  small,  being  assessed 
at  only  $9,715. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Zuni  River  rises  in  the  count}'^  and  with  its  tributaries  furnishes 
the  main  water  supply  for  irrigation.  The  area  irrigated  on  the  Zuni 
is  about  1,000  acres  and  along  the  tributaries  of  its  headwaters  about 
1,200  acres.  Reservoir  sites  are  found  along  the  streams,  and  on  the 
Zuni  ReseiTation  reservoir  sites  have  been  surveyed  and  the  prelim- 
inary plans  completed  for  an  irrigation  system  which  will  reclaim 
10,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Quite  a  number  of  springs  exist 
in  various  parts,  and  water  is  found  at  varying  depths. 

COAL  MINING. 

Over  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  are  produced  annually,  the  county 
leading  all  except  one  of  the  Territory  in  the  coal  industry.  The  mines 
are  grouped  around  the  county  seat  of  Gallup,  situated  on  the  Santa 
Fe-racific  Railroad,  which  cuts  through  the  countv  from  southeast  to 
west  for  75  noiles  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  Santa  ^e  system.     A  north 
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and  »outh  railroad  line  has  been  surveyed,  to  be  known  as  the  Colo- 
rado and  Gulf  Railway,  and  is  to  be  built  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to 
Clifton,  Ariz.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  American 
Fuel  Company,  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company,  and  Senator  W.  A. 
Clark,  of  Montana,  are  the  principal  coal  operators.  Other  operators 
are  the  Union  Coal  Company,  Stephen  Canavan,  and  William  Stewart. 
Nine  mines  are  being  worked  at  present. 

The  W.  A.  Clark  mine  is  located  at  Clarkville,  5  miles  west  of 
Gallup.  Here  a  prosperous  camp  has  sprung  up,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted along  moael  hues.  The  property  covers  1,200  acres  and  is 
underlain  by  fine  veins  of  coal,  varying  from  2^  to  7i  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  depth  of  the  main  entry  U)  the  mine  is  2,750  feet  from 
entry  to  face.  The  coal  is  a  lignite  and  of  excellent  quality  for  steam 
and  domestic  purposes.  The  annual  output  of  the  mine  is  65,000  tons, 
valued  at  over  $200,000.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California.  About  300  men  are  given  employment.  The 
mine  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  there  is  electric  power  for  all  the 
machinery.  The  town  of  Clarkville  has  500  inhabitants.  There  are 
100  dwelling  houses,  a  large  schoolhouse,  a  hall  for  lodge  meeting 
purposes,  a  hotel,  a  two-story  brick  store,  and  a  reading  room,  all 
owned  by  Senator  Clark. 

Gibson  is  another  important  coal  camp,  situated  3  miles  northwest 
of  Gallup  on  a  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  The  principal 
mine  is  tne  Gallup,  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
There  are  six  coal  seams  of  workable  thickness  on  the  property,  with 
a  cover  of  100  feet  on  the  top  vein.  The  seams  are  all  exposed  by 
outcrop.  Three  veins  are  being  worked  at  present.  The  mine  is 
operated  by  slope,  double-entry,  room,  and  pillar  system.  The  coal  is 
lignite,  and  the  annual  output  is  150,000  tons,  valued  at  $150,000  at 
the  mine.     There  are  250  men  employed  here. 

The  Weaver  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  is  situated  at  Gibson.  This  is  a  new  mine,  upon  which 
there  are  six  veins  of  coal,  two  of  which  are  being  worked.  The  mine 
is  operated  by  drifts  into  the  veins,  and  then  by  double-entry,  rib, 
and  room  system.  A  well  1,000  feet  deep  furnishes  an  ample  supply 
of  water.  About  425  men  are  employed.  The  mine  produces  about 
450,000  tons  of  coal  a  year, 

The  camp  of  Gibson  is  beautifully  situated  and  contains  165  com- 
fortable six-room  dwellings  and  a  good  schoolhouse,  the  school  being 
in  part  supported  by  the  company.     It  has  1,500  inhabitants. 

The  Catalpa  mine,  3i  miles  southeast  of  Gallup,  is  also  owned  and 
operated  b}-  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  A  railroad  spur 
connects  the  line  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Kailroad.  Two  seams  of 
coal,  each  6  feet  thick,  are  being  worked  on  this  property.  The  mine 
produces  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  valued  at  $150,000.  About 
150  men  are  given  employment.  Quite  a  mining  camp,  with  100 
dwellings,  several  boarding  houses,  a  large  store,  offices,  and  store- 
rooms, has  grown  up  around  the  mine. 

The  Thatcher  coal  mine  is  located  3  miles  east  of  Gallup,  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.  A  spur  con- 
nects the  mine  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroaa.  Two  coal  seams 
have  been  worked  on  the  property,  each  being  4J^  feet  thick.  The 
mine  can  produce  50,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  valued  at  $75,000. 
One  hundred  men  are  employed  when  the  mine  is  worked. 
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The  Otero  mine  adjoins  the  Thatcher  property  and  is  about  2i  miles 
east  of  Gallup.  It  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
.Company.  A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Three  or  the  four  veins  of  workable  thickness  are  being  worked 
by  slope,  double-entry,  room,  and  pillar  system.  The  output  of  the 
mine  is  75,000  tons  annually,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  150. 
The  Thatcher  mine  has  been  shut  down  for  want  of  orders  since  June, 
1901,  and  since  that  date,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Otero  has  been  pro- 
ducing only  about  one-third  of  its  full  capacity. 

The  Rocky  Cliff  mine  is  2  miles  east  of  Gallup,  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.  The  coal  is  lignite,  and  the  vein  that 
is  being  worked  is  4i  feet  thick.  The  output  of  the  mine  is  30,000 
tons  a  year,  valued  at  $40,000.     The  number  of  men  employed  is  75. 

The  Union  mine  is  located  1^^  miles  south  of  Gallup,  ana  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Union  Coal  Company.  There  are  three  seams  of 
workable  thickness,  at  a  depth  of  35,  320,  and  360  fcot,  respectively. 
These  outcrop  in  a  canyon  naif  a  mile  from  the  Union  mine.  Thev 
vary  in  thickness  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches.  The  mine  is 
opened  by  slope,  double-entry,  room,  and  pillar  system.  The  coal  is 
lignite,  and  the  annual  output  is  10,000  tons,  valued  at  $16,0()().  About 
15  men  are  employed. 

The  Stewart  mine  is  1  mile  north  of  Gallup,  and  is  owned  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  but  is  operated  bv  William  Stewart.  The 
coal  is  lignite  of  a  superior  grade,  and  the  vein  that  is  being  worked  is 
6  feet  thick.  The  annual  output  is  7,500  tons,  valued  at  $12,500. 
Fifteen  men  are  employed. 

The  Canavan  is  a  new  mine  that  is  being  opened  1^^  miles  north  of 
Gallup.     The  vein  is  6  feet  thick  at  a  depth  of  132  feet. 

TIMBER,  MINERAL,  AND  OIL. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  the  famous  Mitchell  tract  of  , 
timber  lands,  which  is  about  to  be  exploited  by  the  American  Lumber 
Company,  which  is  building  a  standard- gauge  road,  20  miles  long, 
into  the  tract  from  Thoreau.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  also 
owns  large  timber  tracts  along  its  line.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  are  good  copper  indications,  while  in  the  western  part  the  oil 
indications  are  so  promising  that  at  Manuelito  a  well  is  being  drilled 
at  the  present  time.  South  of  Gallup  there  are  salt  lakes,  which  will 
be  of  great  commercial  value  if  the  proposed  Colorado  and  Gulf  Rail- 
road is  built. 

SIGHTS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

A  portion  of  the  northern  part  is  covered  with  lava  and  there  are 
many  signs  of  volcanic  activity.  In  the  northeastern  part  are  famous 
cliff  dwellings  and  prehistoric  ruins,  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of 
scientists.  Excavations  that  are  being  made  north  of  Thoreau  have 
brought  forth  man^'  relics,  which  are  finding  their  way  to  eastern 
museums.  The  Chaco  Canyon  and  the  Pueblo  Bonito,  which  are  on 
the  San  Juan  (IJounty  boundary  line,  are  visited  annually  by  many 
tourists.  A  railroad  line  from  Thoreau  to  Dumngo,  by  way  of  the 
Pueblo  Bonito,  to  connect  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railroads,  is  proposed.  Part  of  the  large  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation is  in  the  northeastern  part.     The  Navajos  are  wealthy  in  sheep 
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and  horses  and  are  good  workmen,  being  given  employment  in  large 
numbers  on  the  railroad  or  the  sugar-teet  fields  of  Colorado.  They 
are  the  finest  blanket  weavers  among  Indian  tribes,  and  their  fame  as 
silversmiths  has  spread  far  and  wide.  Part  of  the  reservation  is  an 
excellent  range  country,  especially  for  sheep,  and  in  other  parts  are 
rich  mineral  indications,  especially  of  copper. 

THE   ZUNI  INDIANS. 

In  the  southern  part  is  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation,  the  principal 
pueblo  being  Zuni,  one  of  the  famed  Seven  Cities  of  CeboUa  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian  pueblos.  The  Government 
contemplates  building  extensive  irrigation  works  for  these  pueblos, 
who  at  present  have  over  a  thousand  acres  under  irrigation  along  the 
Zuni  River  and  its  branches.  The  principal  crops  are  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  chili  beans,  onions,  melons,  ana  squashes.  Many 
Indians  have  small  orchards  of  peach,  apricot,  apple,  cherry,  and  plum 
trees  and  grape  vines.  The  irrigation  systems  of  the  Zunis  are  very 
crude,  but  furnish  a  water  supply  sufficient  to  mature  the  crops  in  the 
average  season.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  have  from  10  to  20 
acres  each  under  cultivation,  while  some  have  as  high  as  30  to  40  acres. 
Their  methods  of  harvesting,  thiashing,  and  grinding  grain  are  very 
primitive.  The  Zunis  own  horses  and  cattle  and  occasionally  burros, 
swine,  goats,  and  chickens,  but  their  main  wealth  is  in  sheep.  The 
area  of  the  reserve  is  427  square  miles  and  the  population  1,525. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  situated  from  15  to  25  miles  from  the  pueblo, 
in  small  valleys  and  canyons.  Throughout  the  growing  and  harvest- 
ing season  the  Indians  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  farms,  return- 
ing to  the  pueblo  in  the  fall.  The  Zunis  are  also  famous  blanket 
makers. 

FORT  WINGATE. 

Fort  Wingate  is  15  miles  southeast  of  Gallup  and  a  little  over  3 
miles  south  of  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  the  only  military 
post  in  New  Mexico  at  present  occupied  by  troops,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  $75,000  making  improvements  enlarging  the  fort  so 
as  to  accommodate  six  troops  of  cavalrv.  The  post  was  established  in 
1863. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Post-offices  have  been  established  in  McKinle}*  County  in  addition 
to  Gallup:  Clarkville,  Gibson,  Fort  Wingate,  and  Zuni,  at  Ramah, 
where  a  Mormon  agricultural  colony  is  located,  and  at  Thoreau, 
Dewey,  Manuelito,  and  Tahatchie,  the  last  named  bein&f  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation. 

m'kinley  countt's  future. 

Its  immense  supplv  of  fuel  marks  McKinley  County  for  a  future 
industrial  center.  The  raw  material  for  many  industries  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  county  or  adjoining  counties,  and  with  new  railroad  lines 
and  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  the  county  will  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  richest  of  the  subdivisions  of  New  Mexico. 


MORA  COUNTY. 

Area,  2,542  square  miles.     Population,  13,000;  the  census  of  1900 

SVQ   it   a   population   of  10,304.     Assessed   valuation,    $1,17.5,823. 
unty  seat,  Mora. 

Officiah. — Commissioners,  M.  Maestas,  F,  A.  Vigil,  M.  Lopez;  pro- 
bate judge,  G.  Rivera;  probate  clerk,  E.  H.  Biernbaum;  sheriff,  T. 
Melendez;  assessor,  A.  Medina;  treasurer,  R.  Roybal;  superintendent 
of  schools,  R.  Romero;  survevor,  W.  H.  Garner. 

Newspaper, — El  Combate,  Wagonmound. 

Post-offices, — Mora,  Wagonmound,  La  Cueva,  Cleveland,  Guadalu- 
pita,  Chacon,  Ocate,  Roy,  Lucero,  Halls  Peak,  Holman,  Weber,  Shoe- 
maker, Watrous,  Mills,  Ledoux. 

Mora  County's  agricultural  products  exceed  those  in  value  of  any 
other  New  Mexico  county,  and  it  can  rightfully  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  leading  agricultural  county  in  tne  Territory.  However,  its 
range  interests  exceed  in  value  even  its  agriculturaf  wealth.  Yet  its 
area  is  only  2,542  square  miles,  being  less  than  that  of  any  other 
county,  excepting  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  and  Bernalillo;  still  this  area  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  Rhode  Island  and  600  square  miles  greater  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  its 
population  is  10,304,  or  4  people  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  of 
population  exceeded  only  by  Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  and  Taos  counties. 
The  population  by  precincts,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  as 
follows:  Mora,  741;  Cleveland,  615;  (iuadalupita,  292;  Cherry  Valley, 
153;  La  Cueva,  570;  San  Jose  CeboUa,  372;  Golondrinas,  277;  Ocate, 
1,100;  AguaNegra,555;  Coyote  Lucero,  236;  Tipton  ville,  334;  Wagon- 
mound,  895;  Loma  Pard8[,  158;  Armenta,  380;  El  Llano  del  Coyote, 
351;  ElRitodeAguaNegra,  699;  Ocate  Naranjos,  363;  Abuela  Cebolla, 
424;  Carmen,  328;  Mora  Cordillera,  207;  Turquillo,  398;  El  Oro 
Cebolla,  174;  Watrous,  244;  Ciruela,  244;  Gascon,  194.  Since  the 
census  new  precincts  have  been  established  and  names  and  lines 
changed  so  that  Wagonmound  precinct  has  1,159  population,  taking 
the  census  figures;  Rov,  200;  San  Jose  El  Oro,  546;  Ocate  Naranjos, 
1,463;  Golondrinas,  435. 

The  county  is  mountainous,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
passing  through  its  western  part,  while  the  foothills  extend  almost  to 
the  eastern  boundarv.  Some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over 
13,500  feet,  while  the  lowest  point  in  the  county  has  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet. 

The  hills  are  generallj'^  timbered,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pecos  River 
Forest  Reserve  is  in  the  county.  From  tne  main  lunge,  broken  by 
the  foothills,  the  mesa  extends  gently  sloping  toward  the  southeast. 
There  are  pi(*turesque  canyons  and  fertile  vaUeys,  making  the  topog- 
raphy a  very  broken  one.  The  county  is  almost  entirely  in  the  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Canadian  River,  the  Mora  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Canadian,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishing  the  principal  water  supply 
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for  irrigation.  Other  tributaries  of  the  Canadian  in  the  county  are 
the  Ocate,  the  Vermejo,  and  the  El  Perro.  The  Sweetwater  i»  a 
tributary  of  the  Ocate.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mora  are  the 
Coyote,  the  Cebolla,  the  Sapello,  the  Guadalupita,  and  the  Lobo, 
The  Pecos  River  rises  in  the  w^estern  part  of  the  county,  and  so  does 
the  Santa  Cruz,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Kio  Gmnde.  The  tributaries  of  the  Mora  drain  about  40  miles  in 
length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  play  an 
inaportant  part  in  the  determination  of  the  stream  flow.  The  entire 
normal  flow  of  the  Mora  and  its  tributaries  during  the  irrigation 
season  is  consumed  in  irrigation,  there  being  no  surplus  water  except 
during  the  nonirrigation  season  and  during  the  season  of  freshets. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  chronic  scarcity  of  water,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Coyote,  Cebolla,  and  Sapello,  is  sometimes  felt  as  early  as  April. 
This  want  of  water  has  been  only  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  is 
due  not  to  any  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  but  to  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  the  mountains  in  which  these  streams  rise. 

Each  year  freshets  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  volume,   the 

Eeriod  of  drought  becoming  longer,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  is  more 
eenly  felt  in  some  sections,  but  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs 
will  remedy  these  conditions.  Two  ditches  have  been  built,  taking 
water  from  the  Rio  del  Pueblo  or  Picuris  Creek,  in  Taos  County,  ana 
diverting  it  through  pai?ses  in  the  mountains.  One  ditch  is  carried 
nto  the  Agua  Negra  River  and  the  other  into  San  Antonio  Creek,  both 
being  tributaries  of  the  Mora  River.  At  La  Cueva  three  reservoirs 
have  been  built;  another  reservoir  is  situated  near  Sapello,  and  there 
are  many  more  splendid  reservoir  sites.  The  acreage  irrigated  along 
the  streams  in  Mom  County  is  as  follows:  Ocate,  2,000  acres;  Coyote, 
2,3C)0  acres;  Cebolla,  2,200  acres:  Manuelitas,  2,000  acres:  Sapello, 
2,600  acres,  and  Mora,  5.700  acres. 

On  the  Sapello,  about  3  miles  above  Watrous,  a  diversion  of  the 
flood  waters  has  l)een  made  into  a  series  of  small  lakes  to  the  south  of 
the  stream,  they  being  used  as  reservoirs.  The  combined  capacity  of 
these  lakes  is  suflScient  for  the  irrigation  of  600  acres.  At  Buenavista, 
where  the  Mora  River  enters  a  narrow  canyon,  a  dam  90  feet  in  height 
would  form  a  reservoir  covering  1,770  acres  and  with  an  impounding 
capacity  of  41,000  acre-feet.  At  the  junction  of  the  Mora  with  the 
Manueiitas  Creek  and  the  Sapello,  a  dam  100  feet  in  height  would  cover 
1,037  acres  and  give  an  impounding  capacity  of  41,000  acre-feet.  In 
Cherry  Valley  below  Watrous  is  a  natural  reservoir  requiring  no  dam, 
which  could  be  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Mora  River.  Its  area  is 
about  800  acres  with  an  impounding  capacity  of  15,000  acre-feet.  A 
(K)-foot  dam  in  the  Moi'a  River  near  La  Cueva  would  fonn  a  reservoir 
covering  620  acres  and  having  a  capacitv  of  5,400  acre-feet.  The  flood 
waters  are  often  of  great  volume  in  the  Mora,  being  sometimes  as  high 
as  5,000  second-feet.  These  reservoir  projects  are  ver}'^  feasible  and 
would  bring  many  more  acres  under  cultivation. 

WEALTH. 

The  assessment  of  1903  gives  the  taxable  wealth  of  Mora  County  as 
$1,175,823,  an  increase  of  $9,145  over  the  previous  year.  The  census 
of  1900  gives  the  value  of  agricultural  wealth  of  the  county  as 
$2,581,000,  but  the  real  wealth  of  the  county  undoubtedly  approxi- 
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mates  $6,000,000.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  11,134  acres  were  set- 
tled upon  by  homesteaders,  939.92  acres  were  taken  up  as  desert  lands, 
and  altogether  13,572  acres  were  entered  upon  under  the  Federal  land 
laws. 

Mora  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the  Territory  where  the  area 
appropriated  exceeds  the  area  of  public  lands.  The  area  still  subject 
to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws  is  760,000  acres,  while  that  appro- 
priated is  830,000  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  of  Mora  County  are 
valued  on  the  assessor's  books  at  $225,000  and  the  grazing  lands  at 
$341,000,  but  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  they  are  worth  at  least 
four  times  as  much. 

CLIMATE. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Mora  County  enjoys  a  peerless  cli- 
mate that  is  a  specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles,  its  high  altitude, 
the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  the  grandeur  of  its  scenerj^  its  pines, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  pinon  forests  make  it  an  ideal  section  for  homes  and 
a  health-seeker's  paradise.  The  annual  rainfall  is  slight  and  occurs 
mostly  in  the  summer  months.  There  are  no  extremes  in  temperature 
either  in  summer  or  winter,  the  winters  being  mild  and  sunshiny  and 
the  summers  cool,  and  even  cold  at  night  in  the  mountainous  sections. 
There  is  good  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  country;  roads  are  good  and 
accommodations  for  tourists  and  nealth  seekers  are  plain  but  substan- 
tial and  comfortable. 

RAILROADS. 

Mora  County  is  crossed  from  noilh  to  south  by  the  great  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  The  mileage  is  little  over  40  miles.  A  railroad  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Mora  has  been  surveyed,  and  an  extension  from  Mora  to  Taos 
is  contemplated.  Mora  County  needs  more  railroads  for  its  develop- 
ment and  would  give  heavy  tonnage  to  such.  The  building  of  rail- 
roads would  also  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  industries,  for 
which  the  raw  materials  can  be  furnished  by  the  county,  for  which 
the  fuel  and  water  power  are  there,  and  home  markets  could  easily  be 
found. 

TIMBER. 

Many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountains,  are  heavily  timbered  dis- 
trict's. Steps  are  being  taken  to  protect  some  of  the  timber  sections, 
especially  on  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve.  This  does  not  prohibit  the 
cutting  of  timber,  but  merely  regulates  it.  Seven  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber are  annually  shipped  out  of  the  county.  From  25  to  50  wagon 
loads  of  ties  and  telegraph  poles  are  daily  taken  to  the  railroad. 

MINING. 

Mora  is  not  a  mining  county,  but  there  are  indications  in  plenty  of 
mineral  wealth  equal  to  that  of  any  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Manv  prospects  have  been  located  and  some  of  them  show  considera- 
ble development.  The  indications  of  copper  ore  are  especially  prom- 
ising. Extensive  work  is  being  done  in  tne  Rociada  and  Coyote  mining 
districts,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest 
Reserve.     The  Rociada  Gold  and  Copper  Company  is  down  200  feet, 
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and  has  a  6  to  8  foot  vein  of  copper,  assaying  from  10  to  20  per  cent^ 
in  addition  to  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  There  are  many  other  gooa 
prospects  in  the  same  vicinity,  some  having  ore  running  as  high  as  35 
per  cent  in  copper.  The  Santa  Barbara  King  mine,  near  Moi'a,  has 
had  assays  of  from  $60  to  $70  per  ton.  There  is  a  small  smelter  at 
Rociada.  El  Oro  gravel  was  formerly  worked  with  the  pan,  each  pan 
yielding  as  much  as  a  turkey  quill  filled  with  gold  dust.  In  the  Coy- 
ote mining  district  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended,, 
but  litigation  has  caused  operations  to  lag.  Specimens  of  ore  have 
been  picked  up  that  assayed  $3,260  in  gold  to  the  ton,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  of  a  'Most  mine"  that  at  one  time  yielded  fabulous  sums. 
This  mine  is  supposed  to  be  located  on  the  Mora  grant,  and  much 
money  has  been  expended  to  rediscover  it.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  with  mountain  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  richest  mineral 
districts  in  the  world,  and  rich  float  being  picked  up  in  every  part  of 
the  county,  as  well  as  mineral  veins  apparent  on  the  surface  in  many 
localities,  that  Mora  Countv  has  a  great  future  as  a  mineral  producer* 
Although  Mora  has  no  coal  mines,  the  coal  indications  are  such  that 
many  thousands  of  tons  could  be  produced  annually  with  but  little 
labor  and  investment  of  capital.  .  Clay  for  brick  making,  red  and  white 
sandstone,  and  limestone  exist  in  large  quantities  and  of  commercial 
quality.     Near  Wagon  Mound  deposits  of  alum  are  reported. 

THE   STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

According  to  this  year's  assessment  the  county  has  about  15,000 
cattle,  76,919  sheep,  and  3,000  goats.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  figures 
should  be  multiplied  at  least  by  2.  The  wool  produced  in  the  county 
amounts  to  about  750,000  pounds  annually,  and  the  cattle  shipped  out 
annuallv  total  almost  as  many  as  the  assessment  credits  the  county 
with.  It  has  an  ideal  range  and  the  raising  and  fattening  of  beef 
cattle  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  around  Wagon  Mound,  Watrous, 
and  other  settlements.  The  eastern  portion  is  devoted  entirely  to 
stock  raising.  The  mesas  support  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle.  This  immense  stock  range  is  well  watered  and  has  good 
shelter  in  its  breaks  and  canyons.  The  grass  is  very  nutritious,  being 
black  gramma  and  blue  joint,  and  in  most  years  is  cut  for  hay,  yield- 
ing as  liigh  as  2  tons  to  the  acre.  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  Mora 
County  by  stock  raising,  and  the  man  who  possesses  capital,  some 
experience,  and  business  ability  can  invest  money  to  no  better  purpose 
than  in  this  industry. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  county  leads  in  agriculture.  Together  with  Taos  County  it  was 
the  granary  of  the  Southwest  for  many  years,  and  before  the  advent 
of  the  railroads  caravans  came  from  far  and  near  to  secure  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Even  to-day  from  25  to  50  wagons,  loaded 
with  agricultural  products,  are  on  the  road  daily  from  the  Mora  Valley 
to  Las  Vegas  or  to  Wagon  Mound.  Five  acres  produce  13,665  pounds 
of  oats,  or  85  bushels  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  yield  from  3  to  5  tons  per 
acre,  Mora  County  being  one  of  the  few  parts  in  the  Southwest  whei'e 
potatoes  are  raised  successfully.  With  few  exceptions  irrigation  is 
needed  to  raise  crops.  But  this  is  a  blessing,  for  irrigation  gives  rain 
when  needed  and  withholds  it  when  not  wanted.     This  insures  pei*f  ect 
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crop  conditions  from  seedtime  until  harvest.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  l)arley,  rj^e,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Hor- 
ticulture is  a  very  successful  pursuit,  and  the  fruit  raised  here  will 
stand  comparison  with  that  raised  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Its 
flavor  is  unsurpassed  and  in  size  and  color  it  has  no  equal.  From  the 
Mora  and  adjoining  valleys  15,000  pounds  of  oats  are  shipped  annually 
and  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  corn.  Enough  wheat  is  raised  to  sup- 
ply and  keep  busy  tne  year  around  one  modern  roller  mill  and  six 
water-power  grist  mills. 

As  an  example  of  what  capital  and  energj^  can  do  in  the  agricultural 
line  here  the  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company  can  be  cited.  The  company 
purchased  its  land  in  1880  when  there  were  no  fences  on  it,  only  one 
small  irrigating  ditch,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  under 
cultivation.  To-day  the  company  owns  the  prettiest  valley  in  the 
county.  The  small  ditch  has  been  widened  to  an  8-foot  canal,  three 
reservoirs  have  been  built,  and  over  2,000  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
while  there  is  suflicient  water  to  irrigate  over  3,000  acres.  The  2,000 
acres  are  in  cereals,  alfalfa,  and  orchards.  About  1,200  steers  and 
several  hundred  hogs  are  fed  on  the  ranch  annually,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient fodder  left  to  rough  several  thousand  cattle  and  horses  through 
the  severest  winter  ana  spring.  Sixty  to  80  hands  are  employed  on 
the  ranch.  The*conipany  owns  about  100,000  acres.  A  flouring  mill 
and  large  store  are  maintained  bv  the  company,  which  is  realizing 
handsomely  on  its  investment.  Cabbages  weighing  from  40  to  50 
pounds  are  not  a  rare  product,  and  the  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce, 
celery,  and  asparagus.  The  home  seeker  can  purchase  land  already 
under  cultivation  at  from  $10  to  $40  per  acre.  Mora  Countv  produces 
sugar  beets  very  rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  yielding  a  teavy  crop 
to  the  acre.  The  extraordinary  purity  of  these  beets  and  their  hign 
per  cent  of  sugar  have  created  a  demand  for  them,  and  quantities  have 
Deen  shipped  to  the  Colorado  beet-sugar  factories  as  an  experiment; 
but,  owing  to  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  beets 
to  the  rain'oad,  sugar-beet  raising  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  if 
a  sugar  factory  or  two  were  located  nearer  to  the  beet  field.  Labor  is 
cheap,  water  power  abundant,  and  fuel  easily  secured,  factors  which 
would  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  beet-sugar  factories. 

The  following  are  the  principal  agricultural  valleys:  The  Mora  and 
Agua  Negra  Valley,  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  is  22  miles  long.  In 
its  narrowest  place  it  is  400  yards  wide  for  the  length  of  about  12 
miles;  the  other  10  miles  are  from  2  to  3  miles  wide.  The  CeboUa 
Valley  is  10  miles  long  and  from  1^  to  3i  miles  wide.  The  Guada- 
lupita  Valley  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide  along  the  Guadalupita, 
and  then  runs  10  miles  to  Lucero,  averaging  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width.  The  Llano  del  Coyote  Valley  is  about  3  miles  long  and  1 
mile  wide.  The  La  Cueva  Valley,  not  including  the  100,000  acres  of 
the  La  Cueva  Ranch  Company,  has  an  area  of  about  14,000  acres.  The 
Golondrina  Valley  has  an  area  of  6,000  acres.  The  Cherry  and  Wat- 
rous  valleys  produce  alfalfa  principally,  although  30,000  pounds  of 
grain  is  raised  annually,  being  used  mostly  in  fattening  cattle,  there 
being  about  20,000  head  of  cattle  in  these  two  valleys.  Besides  these 
valleys,  which  all  have  irrigation  systems,  there  are  the  Lower  Cebolla, 
Buena  Vista,  Carmen,  Gascon,  and  other  small  valleys  that  are  very 
productive. 
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HISTORY. 

Mora  is  the  Spanish  word  for  raspberry,  the  first  settlers  naming 
the  section  thus  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  wild  raspberries.  Up 
to  1830  the  county  was  the  hunting  ground  of  Indian  tribes  who  held 
undisputed  sway.  In  1832  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  white  men 
to  settle  on  the  present  site  of  IVIom,  but  the  settlers  were  driven  oflf 
by  the  Indians  and  a  number  of  them  were  slain.  However,  other 
attempts  were  made,  and  in  1840  the  settlers  made  a  brave  stand  against 
the  Indians  and  from  that  day  the  white  men  held  the  upper  nand. 
The  Mora  Valley  was  at  that  time  a  dense  forest  and  great  hardship 
was  endured  in  clearing  the  lands  and  building  homes.  Often  a  white 
man  would  be  killed  at  his  own  door  by  marauding  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  women  and  children  to  be  carried  into  captivity. 
The  Mexican  Government  furnished  no  protection,  and  the  settlers  had 
but  rude  weapons  with  which  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes. 
The  Government,  however,  gave  a  large  grant  of  land  to  76  of  these 
sturdy  men.  In  1847,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  those  people  were 
intensely  loyal  to  Mexico.  Newcomers  from  the  States  about  this 
time  were  massacred,  and  the  American  troops  who  appeared  soon 
afterwards,  as  a  punishment,  laid  the  tewn  of  Mora  in  asnes.  After 
the  annexation  these  people  were  as  loyal  to  the  United  States  as  they 
had  been  to  Mexico,  and  many  of  them  fought  in  the  Federal  ranks 
during  the  civil  war.  In  1860  the  county  of  Mora  was  created  out  of 
part  of  the  county  of  Taos.  It  had  seven  precincts  then,  one  of  the 
precincts,  No.  4,  Itayado,  later  being  erected  mto  the  counties  of  Colfax 
and  Union.  Being  oflf  the  line  of  railroad  in  greater  part,  many 
primitive  ways  still  prevail  side  by  side  with  advanced  civilization, 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  picturesqueness  and  charms  of  the  section. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Wagon  Mound  and  Mora  are  the  principal  towns  in  Mora  County 
and  are  treated  under  the  head  of  "Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico.^' 

Watrous,  on  the  San  Miguel  County  line,  is  next  in  importance  as 
a  shipping  point,  being  the  second  largest  settlement  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  the  countv.  Alfalfa  and  fruit  are  raised  to  a  large  extent 
around  Watrous.  There  are  two  large  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  two 
churches,  and  a  schoolhouse.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  Watrous  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  is  operating  a  stone  quarry  which  at  times  employs 
from  300  to  400  men,  supplying  ballast  for  the  railway  track.  Two 
train  loads  of  stene  are  snipped  daily.     Population,  350. 

Cleveland,  better  known  as  San  Antonio,  lies  3  miles  west  of  Mora, 
in  the  Mora  Valley.  Two  stores,  a  sawmill,  and  post-oflice  are  here. 
Population,  600. 

Agua  Negra  is  4  miles  west  of  Mora,  also  in  the  Mora  Valley.  It 
has  a  post-oflSce,  one  store,  a  Protestant  church,  a  mission  school,  and 
a  sawmill.  At  this  point  the  main  road  to  Mora  starts.  Population, 
500. 

Rito  de  la  Agua  Negra  is  15  miles  west  of  Mora  and  is  the  center  of 
the  best  oats  and  poteto  producing  valley  in  the  county.  It  has  two 
stores,  a  Protestant  church,  a  Catholic  church,  and  Protestant  mission 
school.     Population,  600. 
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Cebolla  lies  in  a  rich  vallev  divided  from  the  Mora  Vallev  by  a 
mountain  range.  A  large  reservoir  supplies  irrigation  water  to  the 
many  fertile  farms,  wheat,  hay^,  and  oats  oeing  the  principal  products. 
Population,  400. 

La  Cueva  is  situated  5  miles  east  of  Mora  and  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Mora  River.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  La  Cueva 
Ranch  Company.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church  and  a  Protes- 
tant mission  school  are  maintained.  There  are  also  two  blacksmith 
shops  at  the  place.     Population,  600. 

Grolondrinas  lies  13  miles  east  of  Mora  and  15  miles  west  of  Wat- 
rous.  The  surrounding  valley  is  watered  by  the  Mora  and  the 
Cebolla.  Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  principal  industries. 
Alfalfa  and  other  nay,  all  kinds  of  cereals,  legumes,  and  fruits  are  the 
principal  products.  The  settlement  has  one  store  and  a  post-office. 
Population,  250. 

Cherry  Valley  is  15  miles  east  of  Watrous,  and  farming  is  pursued 
here  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  methods.  The  valley  is 
watered  from  the  Mora  River,  ditches  being  taken  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  and  watering  thousands  of  acres.  Alfalfa,  corn,  oats,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruits  are  raised.  Vegetables  attain  an  immense  size. 
Hundreds  of  cattle,  fat  and  sleek,  roam  on  the  adjoining  mesas,  while 
sheep  graze  peacefully  b}-  the  thousands  in  this  section.  Population, 
150. 

Ocate  is  25  miles  west  of  Wagon  Mound,  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Mora  and  Colfax  counties.  There  are  1,200  settlers  in  this 
fertile  valley.  Ocate  has  5  general  stores,  each  carrying  a  stock  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  city  store.  There  are  2  churches,  4  schoolhouses, 
and  several  blacksmith  shops.  The  town  is  most  beautifully  situated, 
being  surrounded  by  high  well- timbered  mountains.  The  Ocate  Val- 
ley is  dotted  with  beautiful  meadows,  and  about  6,000  tons  of  hay  are 
harvested  annually.  The  Ocate  Creek  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Mora  grant  and  the  public  domain.  Many  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  can  be  seen  grazing  around  Ocate,  making  a  picture  of 
peace  and  plentv.  The  valley  was  settled  fiftj'  years  ago,  every  foot 
of  land  being  disputed  with  hostile  Indians,  and  to-day  a  certain  part 
of  the  valley  is  known  as  Corral  de  los  Apaches.  The  valley  is  excei)- 
tionally  well  watered,  the  Ocate  Creek  being  formed  by  several  spark- 
ling mountain  streams  which. come  down  picturesque  canyons. 

Fort  Union  lies  8  miles  north  of  Watrous.  It  has  a  romantic  his- 
tory. The  caravans  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  in  the  early  fifties  and  six- 
ties, often  made  it  a  haven  of  refuge.  A  stage  carried  the  mail  from 
and  to  Kansas  City  once  every  two  or  three  months,  and  later  on 
monthly.  Freight  wagons  and  the  prairie  schooners  made  the  trip  in 
six  months,  and  some  took  a  whole  year  to  make  a  return  trip.    The 

Elace  was  to  the  traveler  an  oasis  and  a  bulwark  against  the  marauding 
adians.  The  old  fort  is  6,700  feet  above  sea  level  and  situated  in  a 
valley  25  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  The  Turkey  Mountains  lie  to 
the  east,  while  to  the  west  rise  the  majestic  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  fort  was  abandoned  in  1891.  An  extinct  crater  lies  between 
it  and  Ocate,  and  for  many  miles  around  lava  is  piled  up. 

Guadalupita  is  situated  12  miles  noith  of  Mora  in  a  beautiful  valley 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  valley  round  about  is  well  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Coyote,  which  gets 
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its  flow  from  the  Black  Lakes,  in  Colfax  County.  There  is  a  sawmill, 
general  store,  a  church,  and  a  school  in  the  settlement,  which  also  has 
a  post-oflSce.  Hay,  gfrain,  potatoes,  and  legumes  are  raised  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  chief  industry  is  stock  raising.  Many  thousand 
sneep  graze  in  the  hills,  and  on  the  mountains  browse  many  herds  of 
cattle.  Grass  comes  ver}'^  early  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  cattle  do 
exceptionally  well.  The  winters  are  mild.  The  road  to  the  Black 
Lakes,  Cimarron,  Elizabethtown,  and  Taos  passes  through  Guada- 
lupita,  crossing  the  Coyote  23  times  in  the  canyon.  Many  a  fishing 
party  finds  its  way  to  this  canyon  or  to  the  Black  Lakes,  where  trout 
fishing,  as  well  as  hunting,  yields  excellent  sport.     Population,  250. 

Turquillo  is  6  miles  north  of  Guadalupita.  There  are  two  sawmills 
in  the  valley,  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  to  draw 
on.  Hay,  grain,  and  the  legumes  are  the  principal  crops.  Potatoes, 
however,  are  grown  to  an  immense  size.  A  number  of  promising 
mineral  prospects  are  in  the  near-by  mountains,  but  not  developed  to 
any  extent.     Population,  350. 

Coyote  is  7  miles  northeast  of  Mora.  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley  about 
a  mile  wide,  with  high  mountains  and  bluflfs  on  all  sides.  Stock  rais- 
ing and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries.  A  general  store  and 
a  post-office  are  found  here.  There  are  several  fine  orchards  in  the 
valley.  A  concentrator  situated  there  is  idle  at  present,  although 
considerable  work  is  being  done  on  the  fine  mineral  prospects  in  the 
vicinity.  Copper  is  the  principal  ore,  some  of  it  assaying  as  high  as 
85  per  cent,  besides  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  lead.     Population,  200. 

Llano  del  Coyote  is  2  miles  east  of  Coyote.  Its  resources  are  chiefly 
stock  raising  and  farming.  It  has  two  stores,  one  church,  a  school, 
and  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  is  situated  in  an  open  valley,  watered  by 
the  Coj'^ote.     Population,  300. 

MORA   county's  FUTURE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  settle  in  Mora  County.  The  building  of  branch 
railroads  into  the  county  will  greatly  increase  land  values  and  will  bring 
many  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  the  devel- 
opment of  latent  resources,  the  building  of  new  towns  and  the  growth 
of  the  older  settlements.  With  its  ideal  climate,  its  abundance  of 
water,  its  undeveloped  resources.  Mora  County  promises  in  the  near 
future  to  become  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  and  richest  sections 
of  the  great  Southwest. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT  OF  MORA   COUNTY. 

Cash  balance,  January  1, 1903 $10, 581. 68 

Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  tax  collections . . .  $12, 312. 96 

Receipts,  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  other  sources 5, 787. 34 

: 18,100.30 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 28,681.98 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 4, 515. 15 

Disbursements  for  all  county  purposes 12, 940. 33 

17,465.48 

Cash  balance,  July  1,  1903 11,226.50 
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Banded  indebtedness. 


Title  of  bond. 

Taw 

of 

issue. 

18d9 
1897 

Amount 
outstand- 
ing. 

Date 

of 
bond. 

Rate  of 
inter- 
est. 

When  inter- 
est pay- 
able. 

Place  of  pay- 
ment of  prin- 
cipal and 
interest. 

Time 
to  run, 
or  op- 
tion. 

When 
due. 

Provision 
for  pay- 
ment. 

Current    ex- 
pense bonds. 

Fractional 
bonds. 

Floating  debt . 

ro,ooo.oo 

6,641.54 
022.927. 96 

8/1/1899 

8/2A897 

Perct. 
6 

6 

January  and 
July. 

do 

First  Nation- 
al   Bank, 
New  York 
City. 

Treasurer, 
Mora,    N. 
Mex. 

SOyrs. 
1907 

1919 
1917 

1 

None. 

■ 
Do. 

Total  debt. 

99.  «569. 50 

1 

a  As  reported  by  county  clerk. 
Assessed  valua  tion,  1908,  81,175,823. 

Public  improvements. 

Court-house: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings $30,500 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 3, 000 

Schools: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 5, 360 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 250 

County  jail: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 6, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 7,360 

Other  county  buildings: 

Value  o{  land  and  buildings 1, 000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 100 

Bridges 500 


Total  value 65,060 


OTERO  COUNTY. 

Area,  6,870  square  miles.  Population,  8,000;  census  of  1900,  4,791. 
Assessed  valuation,  $1,670,864.     County  seat,  Alamogordo. 

Officials. — County  commissioners,  O.  D.  War  nock,  E.  Prado,  J.  C. 
TucKer;  probate  judge,  R.  Lopez;  probate  clerk,  W.  K.  Stalcup; 
sheiiff,  J.  Hunter;  assessor,  T.  F.  Fleming;  treasurer,  I.  N.  Jackson; 
superintendent  of  schools,  J.  E.  Edgington;  surveyor,  J.  E.  Edgington. 

Newspapers. — The  Alamogordo  News,  Alamogordo;  The  Otero 
County  Advertiser,  Alamogordo;  The  Alamogordo  Journal,  Alamo- 
gordo; TheTularosa  Democrat,  Tularosa;  The  Cloudcroft  Silver  Lin- 
mg,  Cloudcroft. 

PiJst-oMces. — Alamogordo,  Tularosa,  La  Luz,  Mesc^alero,  Three 
Rivers,  Mayhill,  Upper  Penasco,  Weed,  High  Rolls,  and  Jaiilla. 

Less  than  six  years  ago  the  part  of  Dona  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Socorro 
counties  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  area  of  Otero  County  was 
practically  an  uninhabited,  arid  country,  excepting  the  small  agricul- 
tural settlements  at  Tularosa,  La  Luz,  and  W  eed,  a  few  prospectors 
in  the  Jarillas,  and  several  widely  scattered  cattle  ranches,  there  being 
but  a  few  over  a  thousand  permanent  settlers  in  the  whole  region. 
In  the  fall  of  1898,  however,  several  Penn83^1vania  capitalists  and  pro- 
moters, seeing  the  great  possibilities  for  future  wealtn  which  the  tim- 
ber in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  the  coal  beds  in  Lincoln  Countv, 
and  the  mineral  indications  of  the  Jarilla  and  other  mining  districts  In 
Otero,  Lincoln,  and  adjoining  counties  offered,  built  a  standard-gauge 
railroad  from  El  Paso  over  80  miles  of  almost  barren  country,  founded 
a  citv  in  the  desert,  and  touched  the  whole  section  as  if  with  a  magic 
wand  and  awakened  it  from  its  slumber  into  an  active  life  and  growth; 
for  to-day,  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprises  inaugurated  by  these  men, 
the  county  numbers  7,500  people  and  nas  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
$1,200,000,  in  which  the  railroad  is  not  included.  The  legislature 
which  met  in  1899  created  that  section  into  Otero  County,  named  thus 
in  honor  of  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Otero  County  is  bounded  on  the  e^st  by  Chaves  and  Eddy  counties, 
on  the  north  by  Lincoln  and  Socorro  counties,  on  the  west  by  Socorro 
and  Dona  Ana  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas.  Its 
main  development  has  thus  far  been  in  its  northern  half,  the  southern 
and  southeastern  parts  being  still  mostly  an  arid  grazing  plain,  broken 
by  low  hills,  several  isolated  mountain  groups,  and  but  very  sparsely 
inhabited. 

STATISTICS. 

The  area  of  Otero  County  is  4,396,635  acres,  or  6,870  square  miles, 
the  county  being  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  the  fifth  county  according  to  size  in  the  Territory.  Of 
the  total  area  almost  4,000,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under 
the  Federal  land  laws. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  23,359  acres  were 
entered,  18,258  acres  are  being  taken  up  as  homesteads. 

Land  can  be  had  practically  for  the  asking,  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  land  laws  being  easily  complied  with.  The  land  offices  for 
Otero  County  are  located  at  Koswell  for  the  eastern  part  and  at  Las 
Cruces  for  the  western  part. 

Over  2,500,000  acres  are  adapted  for  stock  range,  while  the  White 
Sands  Desert  comprises  138,240  acres  in  Otero  County,  and  the  Lin- 
coln Forest  Reserve  68,845  acres  in  the  county. 

POPULATION   AND  WEALTH. 

In  population  the  county  is  fifteenth  among  the  24  counties  of  the 
Territory,  the  census  of  1900  giving  it  4,791  inhabitants,  or  1  inhab- 
itant to  ever}?^  li  square  miles  of  area.  There  are  only  108  illiteVate 
white  people  of  voting  age  in  the  county,  and  the  foreign-born  voters 
number  228.  The  population  of  the  county  by  precincte,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  is  as  follows:  Alamogordo,  1,524:  Tularosa,  752; 
Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Keservation,  554;  Weed,  514;  La  Luz,  444; 
Fresnal,  317;  Upper  Penasco,  286;  Mescalero,  157;  Three  Rivers,  143; 
Jarilla,  100. 

Since  the  census  of  1900  Alamogordo  has  grown  to  a  population  of 
4,000,  and  500  settlers  have  located  at  Cloudcroft  and  vicinity. 

According  to  the  assessment  returns  for  1903,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county  is  $1,570,864,  exclusive  of  the  railroad  property. 

That  the  credit  of  the  county  is  excellent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
an  issue  of  $15,000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court-house 
was  sold  for  $15,753,  the  cost  of  lithographing  the  bonds  to  be  borne 
by  the  purchaser.  While  industrially  in  its  verj'  infancy,  the  census 
of  1900  credits  the  county  with  13  industrial  establishments.  This 
does  not  include  the  large  sawmills  at  Alamogordo  nor  the  railway 
machine  shops,  each  of  which  employ  sevei-al  hundred  men  in  Alamo- 
gordo. 

MOUNTAINS  AND  RIVERS. 

The  mountains  of  Otero  Countj^  although  all  belonging  to  one 
systen),  are  broken  into  groups  known  as  the  White,  the  Sacramento, 
the  Jarilla,  the  Guadalupe,  the  Cornuda,  and  the  Hueco  mountains. 
Mineral  indications  are  found  in  all  of  these  mounbiin  groups,  but  it 
is  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Jarillas  in  which  the  most  pros- 
pecting and  development  work  has  been  done. 

The  rivers  of  Otero  Countv  are  but  small  streams,  most  of  them 
periodical  in  their  flow  and  many  having  no  outlet,  losing  themselves 
m  the  sands.  Tularosa  Creek,  Sacramento  Creek,  the  Lost  River,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Penasco,  of  Eagle  Creek  and  many  lesser  streams 
flow  from  the  foothills  down  picturesque  canyons  out  into  the  open 
table-lands. 

A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  to  construct  an  immense  dam  in 
the  Kinconada  Canyon,  north  and  east  of  Tularosa.  The  length  of  the 
dam  on  top  will  be  about  500  feet,  with  an  average  length  of  150  feet, 
and  a  height  of  100  feet.  This  large  dam  will  receive  its  supplv  of 
water  from  a  watershed  having  an  area  of  500  sauare  miles,  ^fhe 
watershed  is  washed  by  mountain  snows  and  seasonable  rains  and  there 
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will  be  no  sediment  to  amount  to  anything  carried  down  into  the  reser- 
voir. When  this  immense  natural  basin  is  tilled  it  will  contain  water 
enough  to  irrigate  20,000  acres  of  the  valley. 

THE   LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

The  live-stock  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  Otero  County.  There  are  40,000  head  of  cattle  in 
the  county  and  75,000  sheep,  most  of  which  are  owned  in  adjoining 
counties.  Between  Fort  Bliss,  on  the  south,  and  Jarilla,  toward  the 
north,  the  plain  is  a  vast  cattle  range,  which  from  Jarilla  extends 
more  broken  to  the  north  into  the  adjoining  counties.  Wells  have 
been  or  are  being  drilled  by  the  larger  cattle  owners,  and  other  means 
of  developing  a  water  supply  are  being  employed  with  success.  The 
ranges  are  well  equipped  with  ranch  houses  and  modern  appliances 
and  machinery.  There  are  some  20,000  goats  in  the  county,  the  high 
table-lands  and  foothills  of  the  mountains  furnishing  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep  and  goats,  and  many  of  the  newcomers  in  the  county  find 
goat  and  sheep  raising  a  very  profitable  business  in  which  to  engage. 

Range  cattle  fatten  the  year  around,  and  the  Angora  goat  surpasses 
in  Otero  County  the  record  of  his  native  breeding  grounds,  being 
better  fleeced  and  fattened  and  bringing  more  money  to  his  owner 
than  in  his  Asiatic  home.  Otero  Countj^  mohair  is  annually  adding 
to  its  already  gilt-edged  commercial  repute.  But  small  capital  is 
requFred  in  Angora  goat  raising.  Many  of  the  cattle  owners  are 
acquiring  large  tracts  of  land,  fencing  them,  digging  wells,  building 
irrigation  works,  and  making  them  model  stock  ranches,  but  there  are 
still  over  3,000,000  acres  of  public  domain  that  are  open  range,  besides 
a  forest  and  Indian  reservation. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Wherever  water  touches  the  soil  in  Otero  County  vegetation  is  lux- 
uriant. All  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  a  perfec- 
tion in  Otero  County  not  excelled  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
some  success  has  been  attained  in  raising  fruits  of  the  semitropic 
regions. 

In  the  mountain  foothills  and  valleys  a  natural  subsoil  irrigation 
exists,  fed  from  the  seepage  of  subterranean  water  sources,  while  the 
prairie  lands  are  eligible  alike  to  surface  and  storage,  canal  and  well- 
water  irrigation,  any  scarcity  of  surface  water  during  the  summer 
being  supplied  by  the  storage  reservoirs.  Near  Tularosa  a  company 
will  construct  this  winter  a  canal  with  storage-water  reinforcement — 
which  will  cover  10,000  acres,  while  other  similar  irrigation  enterprises 
are  in  contemplation. 

Well  water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  50  feet  and  can  be 
brought  cheaply  and  abundantly  to  the  surface  by  pump,  windmill,  or 
otherwise.  The  Lost  River  is  a  subterranean  water  course  that  trav- 
erses a  large  area  and  could  be  developed  into  an  almost  exhaustless 
irrigation  source.  The  waters  of  this  underground  flow  approach  in 
many  places  to  within  3  feet  of  the  surface,  with  50  feet  as  a  maximum 
pumpmg  depth,  thus  placing  this  exhaustless  subterranean  stream  at 
the  ready  service  of  irrigation,  pump  as  well  as  canal  storage  reservoir. 
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Both  the  subsoil  areas  and  the  lower  irrigation  areas  of  the  county 
have  a  varied  and  prolific  production,  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  an<l 
meadow  being  extensiveh'  represented. 

Apples  reach  a  girth  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  at  times  of  over  2 
pounas;  peaches  pull  the  scales  as  low  as  If  pounds  and  pears  li 
pounds;  with  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  etc.,  in  proportion.  Grapes 
weigh  as  high  as  3  pounds  per  cluster  and  include  all  varieties  known 
to  tne  vineyard.  Figs  make  a  yearly  timber  growth  of  2i  feet  and 
mature  fully  with  an  excellent  flavor.     Insect  pests  are  absent  almost 

entirelv. 

English  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  other  nuts  flourish,  the  nut 
crop  annually  increasing  in  yield  and  in  export  value.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  the  date  palm,  witn  some  prospects  of  com- 

?ilete  success.  All  fruits,  mammotn  in  size  as  they  are,  retain  to  the 
ull  their  delicate  flavor. 

Vegetables  are  enormous,  alike  in  size  and  yield,  the  onion,  for 
instance,  being  at  times  20  ounces  in  weight,  while  bell  peppers  get  to 
be  12  to  15  inches  in  girth.  Celery  commands  fancy  prices  m  the  Gal- 
veston, Denver,  and  Kansas  City  markets,  while  cantaloupes  are  par 
excellence.  Some  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  raising 
cotton  and  tobacco  on  a  small  scale. 

Oats  return  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre  and  corn  attains  a 
height  of  11  feet,  other  jpjrains  displaying  kindred  growth  and  yield, 
while  alfalfa  and  the  ordinary  ha^^  gmsses  are  of  luxuriant  harvest. 
Otero  County  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  cereals  at  the  territorial 
fair  at  Albuquerque  in  1901. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  Tularosa,  and  other  settlements  the 
lands  are  irrigated  and  the  finest  fruit  in  the  Southwest  is  raised  there. 
The  peaches  that  took  the  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  were 
raised  on  P.  Coujjhlan's  farm  at  Three  Riveiu 

The  entire  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countv  is  decidedly 
picturesque.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  scenic  attmctions  of  the  peaks  are 
equal  to  anything  that  Colorado  has  to  offer.  A  largfe  quantity  of 
gramma  grass  is  found  upon  the  pastures  on  the  foothills  and  far  out 
into  the  plains,  and  thousands  of  heads  of  stock  find  alnindant  feed 
with  plenty  to  drink  from  the  mountain  springs. 

As  fast  as  the  country  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains  is  denuded  of 
merchantable  timber  the  Alamogordo  Lumber  Company  sells  the  land 
in  40-acre  tracts  at  Jl  per  acre.  The  land  is  fertile  and  adapted  to 
truck  gardening,  potatoes  especially  yielding  well.  The  rainfall  is 
abundant  in  that  section  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  the  natural  home  of  the 
potato,  which  in  most  other  parts  of  the  territory  is  raised  l)ut  with 
slight  success.  The  count}"  is  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  grasses, 
which  assure  the  best  of  dairying.  The  opportunity  to  raise  a  wide 
variety  of  vegetables  is  unsurpassed. 

The  high  plateau  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  covers  an  area  from 
60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width.  Fanners  are  rapidly 
settling  in  that  localit}^  and  they  find  a  ready  market  in  the  county  for 
all  manner  of  ranch  and  farm  products.  Every  ranchman  is  evidently 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  for  a  railroad  has  brought  a  market  to 
his  very  doors  and  the  distance  is  so  far  to  other  agricultural  sections 
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that  he  has  practically  no  competition  and  can  command  top  prices  for 
everything  that  he  raises. 
The  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  in  Otero  County  aggre- 

S,tes  8,000  acres,  situated  in  the  following  portions  of  the  county; 
escalero  Indian  Agency,  1,600  acres;  Penasco  region,  1,800  acres; 
Fresnal  Canyon,  1,300  acres;  Three  Rivers,  800  acres;  Tularosa  Can- 
yon, 80  acres;  Sacramento  River  Valley,  600  acres;  Tularosa  and 
vicinity,  400  acres;  Agua Chiquita,  400  acres;  Weed,  400  acres;  La  Luz 
Canyon,  200  acres;  Silver  Spring  Canyon,  150  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  fully  100,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in  the  county 
that  can  be  utilized  for  ranch  purposes  without  irrigation.  In  the 
mountain  region  no  irrigation  is  required  except  for  cabbage  plants 
and  tender  vegetables  which  demand  water  before  the  spring  rains 
commence.  Wells  are  to  be  bored  for  artesian  water  and  this  will 
bring  a  large  area  under  cultivation. 

The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  foothills  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacramento 
Mountains  furnish  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  sections  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  23,500  fruit  trees  and  24,000  grape  vines  pro- 
ducing fruit  in  the  county.  The  fruit  trees  are  located  in  the  follow- 
ing places:  Three  Rivers,  5,000  trees;  La  Luz  and  vicinity,  8,500  trees; 
Tularosa,  4,000  trees;  Sacramento  Mountain  country,  6,000  trees;  the 
Tularosa  country  has  16,000  grape  vines;  La  Luz,  6,000,  and  Three 
Rivers,  3,000.  Previous  to  1899  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the  fruit 
to  market,  and  each  season^s  crop  was  almost  a  total  loss  except  for  the 
small  amounts  required  for  home  consumption.  From  time  to  time  a 
few  of  the  orchard  owners  tried  to  dispose  of  their  fruit  by  hauling  it 
over  the  rough  mountains  to  Roswell,  Carlsbad,  White  Oaks,  Nogal, 
and  El  Paso,  distances  varying  from  80  to  120  miles,  but  the  cost  of 
ti'anspoi'tation  and  the  time  required  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  made 
the  experiment  unprofitable,  with  the  railway  facilities  now  avail- 
able it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  each  season's  crop  without  difficulty, 
for  the  market  embraces  the  whole  Southwest.  Very  few  of  those 
now  engaged  in  fruit  raising  have  made  horticulture  an  exact  science, 
but  the  methods  employed  in  California  and  other  great  fruit-raising 
sections  will  come  into  general  use  and  larger  profits  will  then  be 
realized. 

TIMBER  RESOURCES. 

The  timber  belt  of  Otero  County  is  estimated  to  be  20  by  80  miles 
in  extent,  containing  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  region  from  the  Mes- 
calero  Indian  Agency  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
including  the  Toboggan,  Weed,  and  Penasco  districts. 

For  years  people  in  the  Southwest  had  heard  of  the  gresit  tracts  of 
timber  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  but  information  as  to  the  same 
had  been  rather  of  a  vague  nature.  But  when  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway  not  only  reached  the  big  timber  but  actually  got  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  vast  forests,  it  was  realized  that  a  valuable  coun- 
try had  been  opened.  Every  appliance  and  convenience  for  cutting 
and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  big  mills  at  Alamogordo  have  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  fine  sawmills  at  Ala- 
mogordo,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery  of 
the  century,  are  handling  200,000  feet  daily  of  lumber  brought  down 
in  log  form  over  the  tramway  known  familiarly  as  the  corkscrew  road. 
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There  are  mineH  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  that  would  use  up 
much  of  the  milPs  product  if  the  orders  could  be  filled,  to  say  nothing* 
of  the  increasing  demand  from  northern  New  Mexico  alone  for  mine 
timbers.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  supply,  it  is  figured  that  the 
stumpage  of  the  Sacramento  tract  south  of  the  reseiTation  amounts  to 
1,000,000,000  feet.  Experts  state  that  the  supply  can  not  be  exhausted 
for  many  years,  even  though  the  output  be  aoubled.  The  extensive 
operations  of  the  eompanv  furnish  lumber  to  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western markets  at  a  mucli  less  figure  than  Louisiana  and  Texas  con- 
cerns can  provide  it.  The  timber  averages  in  size  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  timber  is  cut  that  is  too  large  for 
the  band  saws  of  the  mill  to  handle.  One  of  the  largest  trees  felled 
measured  6  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  ten  16-foot  saw  logs. 
Pine,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  and  oaks  are  the  classes  of  timber 
most  abundant.     The  red  spruce  furnishes  the  largest  timber. 

A  factory  in  connection  with  the  skwmills  at  Alamogordo  manufac- 
tures sashing,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  and  everything  used  in  house 
building.     1  he  mills  are  equipped  with  the  best  of  macninerj'  and  every 

E article  of  the  timber  is  utilized.     The  slabs  are  worked  into  pickets, 
oxing,  laths,  wainscoting,  etc.;  the  bark  and  the  sawdust  are  used  for 
fuel  in  generating  power  for  the  mills. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Otero  County  are  varied  and  rich.  It  is 
principally  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the  Jarillas  that  the  pros- 
pecting and  development  work  has  been  done. 

The  White  Mountains  are  formed  of  granite,  schist,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  interspersed  with  dikes  of  porphvry  and  veins  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz  and  spar.  Rich  leads  would  long  ago  have 
been  developed  but  for  the  fact  that  Indian  ownership  has  kept  pros- 
pectors away.  However,  a  few  prospectors  have  managed  to  locate 
claims,  the  ore  from  them  assaying  as  high  as  $600  to  the  ton  in  gold 
and  silver  and  other  ores  carrying  50  to  70  per  cent  in  lead.  The 
finding  of  copper  and  at  Ruidoso  of  valuable  galena  leads  are  reported. 

The  Jarilla  mining  district  is  now  the  most  important  minei'al  field 
in  Otero  County.  Since  the  railroad  reached  the  locality,  development 
work  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  shipments  have  been  or  are 
being  made  from  the  Nannie  Baird,  the  Lucky  and  other  properties. 
Good  placer  diggings  have  also  been  opened,  some  times  yielding  as 
high  as  $S  per  day  per  miner  with  the  simple  machineiy  that  is  em- 
ployed. The  well  known  De  Meules  turquoise  mines  have  lead  to  large 
copper  deposits.  The  mines  are  now  worked  for  their  copper  ores. 
The  main  shaft  of  the  Philadelphia  Copper  Company  has  exposed  a 
good  body  of  copper  and  gold  ore. 

There  are  vast  quantities  of  4  to  7  per  cent  copper  ores  in  this  camp. 
All  the  necessary  fluxes,  also  the  fuel,  coal,  and  coke,  are  near  at  hand 
for  a  smelter  which  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  either  at  Alamogordo 
or  Jarilla  at  some  not  distant  dav. 

The  entire  district  is  mineralized,  and  in  the  contact  and  blanket 
veins  shows  immense  outcroppings  of  iron,  under  which  exploration 
has  developed  large  copper  deposits  carrying  a  liberal  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  in  the  Lucky,  in  which  the  vein  matter  attains  a 
thickness  of  over  30  feet,  and  the  Nannie  Baird,  in  which  the  vein  is 
over  9  feet  wide. 
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The  veins  of  the  Jarillas  carry  iron  and  copper  sulphides,  with 
occasionally  some  sulphides  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  more  or  less  quartz- 
ose  and  gold  bearing  in  character.  Another  characteristic  cropping 
is  what  is  popularly  termed  garnet  and  epidote,  which  occurs  in  veins 
in  the  sedimentary  and  contact  formations.  This  peculiar  outcropping, 
as  is  the  case  in  Arizona,  is  considered  as  a  certain  indication  leading 
to  copper-bearing  ores.  Drill  holes  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  have  shown 
the  existence  of  four  blanket  veins  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
dikes  of  diorite  porphyry,  called  by  the  miners  of  the  district  trachyte 
dikes,  which  intruae  through  the  Plutonic  belt,  are  penetrated  by 
veinlets  of  mineral-bearing  quartz.  Some  of  these  dikes  are  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  copper,  as  in  some  of  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  mines,  and  afford  a  rich  shipping  ore,  and  development  oi  those 
in  tne  Jarillas  has  shown  increasing  value  with  depth.  In  the  Amarillo 
mine  is  a  large  mineralized  dike,  on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  well 
defined  fissure  vein. 

It  might  be  truthf  ullj'  said  of  the  Jarillas,  as  was  said  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  belt  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  that  'Hhe  whole  porphyntic 
area  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  precious  metals."  The  occur- 
rence of  very  rich  placer  gold  deposits,  as  well  as  of  nuggets  of  native 
copper,  indicate  tne  existence  of  extremely  rich  deposits  in  place. 
Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  in  calc-spar  gangue  are  found  in  the 
lime  and  slate  contacts. 

The  eruptive  range  known  as  the  Jarillas  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
Sacramento  Vallev,  which  stretches  for  over  100  miles  north  and  south, 
with  the  Organ  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Sacramento  Moun- 
tains on  the  east.  This  valley  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  sea.  The 
Jarillas  are  about  9  miles  long  and  4  or  6  miles  wide,  composed 
of  hills  averaging  about  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
with  valleys  and  small  flats  between.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Apache  Indians  had  a  village  there,  as  it  afforded  a  splendid  out- 
look across  the  plain  in  every  direction  against  hostile  approach. 
Their  potter3%  corn-grinding  implements,  and  other  utensils  are  still 
found  in  quantities  on  the  site.  For  ages  past  this  little  I'ange  has 
also  been  celebrated  for  its  turquoise,  the  Aztecs  having  mined  it 
extensively  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Mexicans  under  the  regim^  of 
Spain  and  Mexico.  The  whole  range  is  intersected  with  mineral  veins. 
On  the  south  end  the  principal  mineral  is  copper,  which  often  carries 
gold  in  large  amounts. 

Near  the  head  of  La  Luz  creek,  about  10  miles  from  Alamoffordo, 
a  ledge  of  gold  quartz  has  been  discovered  in  which  wire  gold  was 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

Quite  extensive  mining  operations  are  being  prosecuted  on  Tularosa 
Creek.  One  carload  of  ore  has  been  shipped  giving  the  shipper  high 
returns,  and  numerous  other  prospects  will  soon  ship.  The  ore  is  cop- 
per carrying  good  values  in  silver. 

Near  Alamogordo  exist  quarries  of  the  finest  limestone  to  be  found 
in  New  Mexico.  It  commands  15  cents  per  barrel  more  in  the  mar- 
kets to  which  it  is  shipped  than  the  Texas  limestone.  Beautiful  marble, 
susceptible  of  a  hi^h  polish,  as  well  as  onyx,  which  is  shipped  bs  far 
as  Germany,  exist  in  large  quantities  near  Alamo^oixio  ana  will  even- 
tually prove  of  great  commercial  value.  Deposits  of  lithographing' 
stone  have  been  discovered  not  far  from  Alamogordo,  and  indications 
of  petroleum  and  gas  have  lately  been  struck  in  one  of  the  canyons  a 
few  miles  from  Alamogordo. 
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Alamogordo  is  also  on  the  hif^^h  road  to  the  smelter  at  El  Paso  of  the 
mineral  trains  from  the  Oscuras  across  the  boundary  in  Socorro  County, 
of  the  mines  in  Lincoln  County,  of  the  San  Andreas  Mountains  across 
the  border  in  Dona  Ana  County,  and  of  the  coal  mines  at  Capitan  and 
White  Oaks  in  Lincoln  County.  It  is  therefore  an  ideal  site  for  a 
smelter. 

THE   WHITE  SANDS. 

The  White  Sands^  extending?  into  Dona  Ana  County,  are  among  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  Southwest.  They  are  a  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Thev  have  a  length  of  40  miles  and  a  width 
varying  from  5  to  20  miles,  'f  hey  are  easily  reached  from  Escondido, 
Dog  Canyon,  Alamogordo,  La  Luz,  and  Tularosa,  the  distance  vary- 
ing from  15  to  20  miles.  They  are  great  dunes  of  white  gypsum, 
broken  into  fine  grains  like  sand,  which  move  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind  like  the  sand  dunes  on  the  seacoast.  This  gypsum  sand,  white 
as  snow  and  fine  as  corn  meal,  evidently  comes  from  an  old  lake  bed, 
covering  about  100  square  miles,  where  the  winds  have  been  at  work 
for  ages  operating  a  sand  blast.  The  area  of  these  sand  hills  is  about 
600  square  miles,  and  away  from  the  edges  there  is  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable  life,  but  along  the  edges  there  are  found  small  groves  of 
Cottonwood  trees,  large  areas  of  peppermint,  and  plants  peculiar  to  the 
locality,  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  gyp- 
sum, being  nearly  colorless.  The  whiteness  of  the  region  under  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun  is  so  dazzling  that  one  soon  becomes  blinded 
unless  j)rotected  by  goggles.  Combined  with  other  novelties  en  route, 
a  day's  jaunt  in  this  region  is  a  treat. 

On  these  gypsum  sands  is  the  playground  of  the  mirage,  and  here 
it  plays  its  greatest  pranks  witn  distance,  perspective,  and  color. 
Sometimes  it  raises  the  white  hills  high  above  the  surrounding  flat 
country,  making  them  exceptionally  conspicuous,  and  at  other  times 
covers  them  with  verdure  and  nodding  shadows,  and  again  hides  them 
behind  an  opaque  wall.  The  gypsum  sands  have  been  analj^zed  at  the 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Mesilla 
Park,  and  their  constituents  are  gypsum,  97  per  cent;  calcium  car- 
bonate, 2.06  per  cent;  magnesium  sulphate,  0.12  percent;  magnesium 
carbonate,  0.06  per  cent;  potassium  sulphate,  0.07  per  cent;  sodium 
carbonate,  trace;  sodium  cnloride,  trace.  The  lake  bed  from  which 
this  gypsum  sand  is  derived  was  probably  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
river  wnich  traversed  the  valley  from  north  to  south  and  carried  the 
gypsum  in  solution. 

Experiments  made  with  the  sands  for  fertilizing  purposes  found  them 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  that  use  on  certain  soils.  The  experiments 
at  the  agricultural  college  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  white 
sand  in  considerable  quantities  improved  certain  soils  a  great  deal.  In 
addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  the  sands  are  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  its  various  by-products.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  largely  used  in  leaching  copper  ores,  can  be  man- 
ufactured from  the  sands,  and  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  fuel  and 
corresponding  cheap  power  the  great  desert  20  miles  west  of  Alamo- 
gordo may  some  day  be  utilized  in  commerce  and  be  found  a  great 
source  of  wealth. 

Cement  is  now  made  of  the  gypsum,  at  a  factor}'  at  Alamogordo,  and 
is  used  for  building. 
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THE  RAILROADS. 

It  is  to  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company  that  Otero 
County  owes  its  recent  marvelous  development  and  the  promise  for  its 
future.  It  enters  the  county  in  the  south  near  Fort  Bliss  and  traverses 
it  to  the  northern  boundary,  where  it  enters  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Socorro  County,  and  then  after  traversing  it  for  a  few  miles  enters  Lin- 
coln County  and  goes  thence  to  Santa  Rosa,  where  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  it  forms  a  junction.  The  railroad  has  several 
branches  in  the  county.  The  Turquoise-Jarilla  branch  leaves  the  main 
line  45  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  and  penetrates  the  Jarilla  Mountains, 
tapping  rich  and  extensive  gold,  copper,  fluxing  iron,  and  turquois 
deposits.     The  railroad  is  developing  the  Jarilla  district. 

The  26  miles  of  railroad  between  Alamogordo  and  the  famous  scenic 
health  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  constitute 
a  most  notable  triumph  of  nineteenth  century  railroad  engineering. 
This  cloud-piercing  steel  trail  is  standard  gauge  and  follows  a  succes- 
sion of  sinuous  30^  cuiTcs  with  from  3  to  6i  per  cent  grades,  nearly 
1  mile  of  actual  elevation  being  conquered  between  Alamogordo  and 
Cloudcroft.  The  Cloudcroft  Railway  also  taps  the  ^reat  Sacramento 
Mountain  timber  growth  which  supplies  the  sawmill  of  the  Alamo- 
gordo Lumber  Company.  A  branch  line  runs  to  the  Capitan  coal 
field  in  Lincoln  County. 

The  connection  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad  with  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system  makes  the  former  part  of  a 
gi'eat  Highway  for  transcontinental  travel  and  brings  additional  fame 
and  prosperity  to  Otero  County.  Direct  connection  will  also  be  given 
Otero  County  within  another  year  with  central  and  northern  New 
Mexico  and  with  Colorado  by  the  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  Cen- 
tral Railroad  between  Santa  Fe  and  Torrance,  Lincoln  County,  con- 
necting the  Denvei'  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  system  with  the  El  Paso 
and  Rock. Island  railways.  Otero  County  has  telegraph  connection 
with  the  outside  world  and  a  local  telephone  system  at  Alamogordo. 
A  long-distance  telephone  S3'stem  has  been  completed  to  Cloudcroft 
and  to  El  Paso. 

CLOUDCROIT. 

Otero  County  boasts  of  the  most  attractive  summer  resort  of  the 
Southwest,  nestled  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  a  broad-gauge  railroad  that  is  an  engineering  wonder.  The 
resort  has  a  commodious  hotel  which  is  made  the  summer  home  of 
many  El  Paso  people  who  desire  to  escape  the  fearful  heat  of  that 
city  in  the  summer  months,  and  of  many  others  who  seek  recreation 
and  rest. 

It  is  gaining  in  popularit}'^  with  each  year.  This  region  long  ago 
became  famous  through  the  glowing  accounts  giv^en  by  travelers  and 
hunters.  Now,  by  a  most  remarkable  system  of  railroad  mountain 
climbing,  this  magnificent  resort  is  opened  up  to  all  for  delightful  and 
health-giving  summer  residence.  The  air  of  Cloudcroft  and  all  that 
mountamous  region  is  an  elixir  redolent  with  the  odor  of  balsam  and  fir. 
Tall  spruce  and  pine  are  above  and  pine  needles  and  mosses  beneath. 
When  it  was  decided  to  create  Cloudcroft  as  a  resort,  the  Sacramento 
Mountain  countiy  was  carefully  explored  and  a  choice  selection  of 
1,600  acres  was  made  to  be  used  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  those 
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wishing  to  spend  their  summers  in  the  mountains.  Nature  has  done 
her  part  with  a  lavish  hand  and  the  resort  management  has  laid  the 
foundation  plans,  that  the  future  can  build  on  the  broadest  scale  and 
in  the  most  complete  detail.  Large  and  commodious  hotels  and  public 
places  of  entertainment,  groups  of  delightful  summer  cottages,  beau- 
tifully prepared  drives,  and  a  thousand  things  to  afford  pleasure  and 
recreation  are  the  attraction  of  Cloudcrof  t. 

THE  MALPAIS. 

Another  of  Otero  Countv'a  natural  wonders  is  the  Malpais,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  the  formation  extending  into 
Socorro  and  Lincoln  counties.  This  is  a  vast  deposit  of  black  lava, 
about  40  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  10  miles  in  width.  It  tills  an 
ancient  river  bed,  extending  from  a  point  to  the  northwest  of  White 
Oaks,  southwesterly  beyond  Three  Kivers.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
crater,  from  which  the  lava  was  ejected.  The  lava  is  a  mack  volcanic 
glass  or  variety  of  obsidian,  traversed  by  thousands  of  deep  crevices 
and  cracks,  and  is  practically  impassable,  except  in  a  few  places.  In 
some  localities  a  scant  growth  of  grass  has  taken  root  and  a  few  herds 
of  antelope  and  deer  nave  been  observed,  but  in  general  it  is  an 
extremely  barren  tract  of  country.  At  its  southern  extremity  are  the 
Malpais  Springs,  from  which  a  stream  flows  2  miles  or  more  and  is 
then  lost  m  the  sands  beyond.  Here  are  found  the  only  fish  in  the 
vallev  of  the  Lost  River.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  very 
small.  The  spring  has  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout  and  they  are 
doing  splendidly.  According  to  story  and  tradition,  this  lava  deposit 
was  formed  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  During  this  seismic  dis- 
turbance the  pueblos  of  Gran  Quivira,  Quarra,  and  others  were 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  the  character  of  the  country  changed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  uninhabitable. 

MESCALERO   INDIAN   RESERVATION. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  area  of  northern  Otero  County  is  taken  up  by 
the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  opening  to  general  settlement 
of  which  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot.  It  was  not  until  1894, 
when  Capt.  C.  V.  Stottler  took  charge  of  them,  that  the  Mescalero 
Apaches  began  to  make  strides  toward  civilization.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  lived  in  tepees  and  had  wandered  at  large  over  the  reserva- 
tion, which  includes  several  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  When  this 
army  officer  came  among  them  he  found  them  wearing  breech  cloths, 
frequently  drunk  on  mescal,  and  as  disreputable  and  troublesome  as 
it  is  possible  for  an  Indian  to  be.  A  few  had  been  educated  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  Indian  boarding  schools  at  a  distance, 
but  these  seemed  to  be  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Tney  had  gone  back  to 
long  hair  and  incited  others  to  disregard  the  orders  of  the  officials. 

(>.ptain  Stottler  began  by  deciding  that  the  Indians  must  be  made 
to  clothe  themselves  and  have  their  hair  cut.  They  objected  to  this. 
At  last  one  of  them  was  bribed  to  allow  his  locks  to  l>e  shorn.  He 
promptly  got  into  so  much  trouble  with  the  squaws  that  he  pei*suaded 
other  bucks  to  do  as  he  had  done.  In  this  way  half  the  tribe  were 
given  a  hair  cut.  The  remaining  Indians  were  given  their  hair  cut  in 
a  more  forcible  manner.     Then  every  child  over  5  years  of  age  was 
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ordered  to  school,  the  parents  who  objected  being  sent  to  jail  and  put 
to  hard  labor.  All  power  was  taken  away  from  the  old  chief,  and  the 
bucks  were  told  that  they  had  to  go  to  work  or  starve. 

Then  they  went  to  work.  The  work  begun  by  Captain  Stottler  was 
continued  by  Dr.  Luttrell  who  until  last  year  was  in  charge  of  the 
agenc3\  Tlie  result  is  that  every  Indian  wears  civilized  attire  and  has 
ouierwise  adopted  the  ways  of  civilization;  has  a  piece  of  land  fenced 
in  on  which  he  raises  grain  and  vegetables;  has  a  good  wagon,  horses, 
and  farm  implements;  a  log  house,  comfortably  supplied  with  neces- 
sarv  furniture  and  utensils;  ten  head  of  sheep  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  family.  From  a  trouble-making  Apache  he  has  become 
a  self-supporting  man,  and  no  longer  requires  Government  aid.  As  a 
result  beef  i-ations  are  issued  only  to  those  Indians  too  old  to  work. 
At  present  there  are  on  the  reservations  about  450  Indians,  of  whom 
350  adults  are  divided  into  128  families.  With  the  exception  of  about 
150  women  and  40  men  all  are  married.  Among  them  the}^  cultivate 
90  farms,  have  9,000  acres  of  land  fenced  in,  and  1,200  acres  in  grain. 
The}^  own  over  1,000  horses,  5,000  sheep,.  600  goats,  and  over  100  head 
of  cattle. 

There  is  now  practically  no  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  the  sense 
of  continement,  the  present  reserve  merely  protecting  water  rights 
and  guaranteeing  each  Indian  permanent  possession  of  his  lands  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  good  living.  There  is  excellent  agricultural, 
extensive  grazing,  and  very  valuable  timber  land  on  the  reservation. 
In  the  mountains  are  manj^  indications  of  large  ore  deposits- 
All  of  the  children  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  are  in  school, 
over  100  being  in  boarding  school,  on  the  resen^ation,  and  7  at  non- 
reservation  schools.  Attendance  is  compulsory.  The  school  plant  is 
in  good  condition,  having  electric  lights,  an  excellent  water  system, 
and  ample  fire  protection.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfac- 
tory in  all  departments,  and  pupils  passing  through  the  institution  are 
being  well  fitted  to  take  up  some  trade  or  follow  the  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing on  the  lands  of  the  reserv^ation.  The  school  farm  of  200  acres  is 
doing  finely  and  is  raising  large  crops. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Otero  County,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  is 
especially  adapted  to  invalids,  including  those  suflfering  from  lung  and 
throat  trouble.  The  winters  are  very  mild  and  the  summers  are  delight- 
ful, of  course,  in  the  plain,  being  at  times  very  hot  during  the  afternoon 
hours,  but  always  cool  at  night.  The  air  is  diy  and  bracing  the  j'^ear 
round  and  the  percentage  of  sunshine  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States.  The  health  seeker  and  the  tourist  are  offered  every 
accommodation  of  a  progressive  country  and  j'et  can  get  very  near  to 
the  heart  of  nature. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Alamogordo  and  Tularosa  are  described  under  **  Cities  and  towns  of 
New  Mexico."  All  of  the  settlements  have  picturesque  surroundings, 
green  fields,  and  beautiful  orchards.  Among  these  are  Threerivers, 
Cloudcroft,  La  Luz,  High  Rolls,  Pinespringy  Upper  Penasco,  and 
Weed.  Jarilla  is  a  mining  camp  and  has  a  post-ofiace.  The  stations 
on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  in  Otero  (bounty,  beginning 
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in  the  south  and  including  its  branch  roads  in  Otero  County,  are 
Hereford,  Hueco,  Desert,  iSoledad,  Jarilla,  Turquoise,  Escondida, 
Dog  Canyon,  Alamogordo,  Tularosa,  Temporal,  Threerivers,  Fresnal, 
Clouderoft,  and  Oscura. 

FUTURE  OF  OTERO  COUNTT. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the  future  of  Otero  County,  It  is  cer- 
tain to  become  one  of  the  richest,  most  prosperous,  and  populous  of 
New  Mexico  counties.  Its  varied  resources,  its  industrial  opportuni- 
ties, its  climate,  its  progressive  people,  its  manifold  natural  attractions 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  only  lately  and  they 
are  certain  to  attract  new  settlers  and  new  capital  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  man  who  invests  and  settles  in  Otero  County  at  this  time 
is  certain  to  reap  rich  returns  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT  OF  OTERO  COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Otero  County  on  June  30,  1903,  was 
$49,102.03,  classed  as  follows: 

Cash  balance  January  1,  1903 $15,008.90 

Receipts  January  1, 1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  tax  collections $16, 072. 36 

Receipts  January  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1903,  other  sources 7, 977. 58 

24,049.84 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 39,058.74 

Remittances  to  Territorial  treasurer 6, 940. 90 

Disbursements  for  all  countv  purposes 22, 921. 31 

29,862.21 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1903 9,196.53 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Julyl,1899 

January  1,1901 

November  1, 1901. 
October  1,1902. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


Purpose  of  issue. 


Years. 
10-20... 
10-20..., 
10-20.... 
10-20.... 


Current  expense . . . . 
Lin.&D.  A.Go.,  Ind 

Court- liouse 

Jail  bonds 


Debt  created  by  t^e  legislature  of  1901,  chap.  89. 


Total  indebtedness  June  80, 1903 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  caU. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Amount. 


$5,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

7,500.00 

1,602.03 


49,102.08 


Public  improvements. 

Court-house: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings $35,000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 1, 500 

Schools: 

Value  of  land  and  buildin^Ts 34, 300 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 2, 500 

County  jail: 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 8,000 

Value  of  furniture  and  fixtures 3, 500 

Other  county  buildings,  value  of  land  and  buildings 300 

Bridges 300 


Total  value 85,400 
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Vcduation  and  taxation. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  property: 

Land,  exclusive  of  improvements $S62, 611 

Buildings  and  improvements 295, 762 

Assessed  valuation  of  personal  property 563, 758 

Total  assessed  valuation 1,222,131 

Less  exemptions  allowed 992, 934 

Total  subject  to  taxation 1,129,197 

Tax  rate  for  county  purposes;  $1.52}  per  $100;  raised  by  county  commis- 
sioners to 1,193,244 

County  funds,  as  follows:  Mills. 

Current  expense  fund 5 

General  school  fund 3 

Court  fund 3 

Interest  fund 2. 5 

Court-house  repair  fund 1. 5 

Road  fund 25 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1903,  $1,670,864. 


QUAY  COUNTY. 

Area,  2,805  square  miles.  Population,  4,000.  Assessed  valuation, 
$750,000.     County  seat,  Tucumcari. 

Officials, — Commissioners,  Isaac  Barnes,  J.  P.  Martinez,  A.  D. 
Goldenberg;  probate  judge,  T.  W.  Heman;  probate  clerk,  N.  V.  Gal- 
legos;  sheriff,  J.  A.  Street;  assessor,  D.  Stewart;  treasurer,  H.  R.  Neal; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Milnor  Rudolph;  surveyor,  J.  Campbell. 

I^ew8papers, — The  Tucumcari  Times  and  the  Quay  County  Demo- 
crat, Tucumcari. 

Post-offices, — Tucumcari,  Dodson,  Endee,  Montoya,  Puerto,  Re  vuelto. 

Quay  County  was  created  by  the  thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly  in 
1903,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay.  Guadalupe 
and  Union  counties  gave  up  the  area  to  create  the  county,  the  greater 
part  coming  from  Guadalupe  County,  now  Leonard  Wood  Countv. 
The  county  seat  was  fixed  at  Tucumcari,  a  busy  railroad  center  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  Daw- 
son Railway,  and  the  Choctaw  Railway,  which  last  named  is  under 
construction  at  present.  These  three  railways  traverse  the  county 
and  give  it  ample  railway  facilities  and  have  resulted  in  the  coming  of 
scores  of  new  settlers. 

Its  area  is  1,795,270  acres,  making  it  one  of  the  small  counties  of 
New  Mexico,  although  it  is  more  tlmn  two  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Union 
County,  on  the  West  by  San  Miguel  and  Leonard  Wood  counties,  on 
the  south  by  Leonard  Wood  County,  and  on  the  east  by  Texas. 
'  Quay  County  is  classed  as  a  plains  countv,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
entirely  level,  the  stirface  being  broken  by  hills  and  peaks,  which  in 
spots  rise  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  all  being  foothills  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  system.  There  are  many  picturesque  spots  within 
the  county,  which  is  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River  in  its 
northern  part  and  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Pecos  River  in  its  south- 
ern part.  Besides  the  Canadian,  the  P?jarito  is  the  principal  water 
course.  The  Plaza  Largo  and  the  Trujillo  are  other  streams,  but 
are  dry  part  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  county  are  many  lesser 
streams,  dry  part  of  the  year,  as  well  as  basins  or  water  holes,  which 
are  filled  with  water  part  of  the  year,  forming  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Being  a  grazing  country  the  stock  industry  flourishes  in  Quay  County. 
On  its  ranges  are  200,000  sheep  and  50,000  cattle.  Tucumcari  has 
become  a  great  wool-shipping  center,  the  grade  of  wool  produced  in 
the  county  being  above  the  average.  The  mild  winters,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  the  railroad  facilities  make  the  county  especially 
favorable  to  the  stock  industry. 

Agriculture  is  also  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale,  water  for  irriga- 
tion being  supplied  chieflv  from  shallow  wells.  The  water  can  be 
raised  by  winamills  or  with  gasoline  engines.     Along  the  Pajarito  and 
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around  Tucumcari  there  are  many  fertile  farms.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  raising  fruit,  the  climate  being  especially  adapted  for  hor- 
ticulture, apiaries,  chicken  farming,  and  other  brancnes  or  husbandry. 

Excellent  building  stone  is  found  in  the  county,  as  well  as  day  for 
the  making  of  brick. 

The  climate,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Territory,  is  a  specific  for 
lung  and  throat  trouble.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  summers  are  cool, 
especially  the  summer  nights,  and  this,  with  the  rarefied,  dry,  and  pure 
atmosphere  and  the  unbroken  sunshine,  present  ideal  conditions  for 
the  health  seeker.  The  altitude  of  the  count}^  varies  between  4,000 
and  6,000  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  still  subject  to  entry 
under  the  Federal  land  laws,  although  around  Tucumcari  the  fend  has 
been  pretty  well  taken  up  by  homesteaders  who  are  erecting  substan- 
tial houses. 

Tucumcari,  of  which  a  description  is  given  under. the  head  of 
*^' Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico,"  is  the  principal  and  only  town  in 
the  county.  There  are  small  settlements  at  Dodson,  Endee,  Montoya, 
Puerto,  and  Revuelto,  where  post-offices  and  stores  are  mtiintained. 

The  physical,  industrial,  and  climatic  features  of  Quay  County  are 
akin  to  those  of  Union  and  Leonard  Wood  counties,  and  which  are 
fully  described  under  those  headings. 

6819—03 9 


RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Area,  5,810  .square  miles.  Population,  1900  census,  18,177;  1800 
census,  11,534.  Since  then  Espanola  precinct  of  Santa  Fe  Count}'  has 
been  added  to  Rio  Arriba  Count}'.  Present  popuhition  of  the  county, 
16,500.     Assessed  valuation,  $981,6t)5.     County  seat,  Tierra  Anmrilla. 

OMciiih, — County  commissioners,  F.  A.  Serna,  A.  C.  de  Baca,  V. 
Valdez;  probate  judge,  J.  P.  Lujan;  probate  clerk,  B.  C.  Hernandez; 
sheriff,  Alexander  Read;  assessor,  E.  P.  Jaquez;  treasurer,  P.  Ksqui- 
bel;  superintendent  of  schools,  S.  Roybal:  surveyor,  J.  P.  Rinker. 

XtfirnpftprrM, — La  Luz,  Espanola. 

PoHt'Oj(fi('e''<, — Tieri-a  Amarilhi,  Park  View,  Espanola,  Tusas,  ('ha- 
mita.  Alcalde,  Coyote,  Abiquiu,  Gallina,  Velarde,  Dixon,  Rinconada, 
Truchas,  Cordova,  El  Rito,  Canjilon,  Vallecitos,  Petaca,  Hopewell, 
Cliama,  Monero,  Lumbertou,  Dulce,  and  Rosa. 

Rio  Arriba  C^ounty  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Archuleta  and  Cone- 
jos counties,  Colo.;  on  the  east  by  Taos,  Mora,  and  Santa  Fe  counties; 
on  the  south  by  Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  and  McKinley  counties,  and  on 
the  west  b}'^  San  Juan  and  McKinley  counties.  Its  area  is  5,810  square 
miles,  it  being  the  eighth  largest  county  of  the  Territory.  It  has  more 
than  five  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  thrice  the  area 
of  Delaware,  a  greater  area  than  Connecticut,  and  is  almost  as  large  as 
Hawaii.  Although  a  large  part  is  covered  by  private  land  gnints, 
yet  almost  2,000,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the^edei-al 
land  law\s.  During  the  p»ist  fiscal  year  4,281.79  acres  of  public  land 
were  filed  upon  by  homesteaders  and  217  acres  of  mineral  land  were 
taken  up. 

POPULATION. 

Accoixling  to  the  census  the  population  of  the  county  was  13,777  on 
June  30, 1000,  or  two  persons  to  the  sauare  mile.  The  population  at 
present  is  something  like  1(),000.  Although  San  Juan  County  was 
organized  out  of  part  of  Rio  Arriba,  yet  the  latter  gained  4,500,  or 
about  50  per  cent  in  population  from  1870  to  IDOO,  over  2.000  of  which 
was  gained  from  1S90  to  1900.  The  growth  during  the  present  dec- 
ade promises  to  be  much  greater,  as  land-grant  titles  have  been  settled, 
and  its  vast  resources  are  certain  to  attract  capital  and  settlers. 

The  county  is  one  of  the  so-called  native  counties  in  which  the  Span- 
ish language  is  still  spoken  to  a  large  extent,  although  the  younger 
generation  speaks  English,  and  there  are  many  residents  from  the 
States,  (juite  a  number  of  them  occupying  positions  of  prominence  and 
wealth.  English  is  tjiught  in  all  the  public  schools.  The  population 
of  the  county  by  precincts,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Tierm  Amarilla,  844;  Park  View,  811;  Embudo,  789;  Rio  Ar- 
riba, ^9  4;  Espanola,  ()55;  El  Rito,  (?44;  Chimavo,  «22;  Vallecitos.  Gl  7; 
LaJoya,  GIH;  Abiquiu,  551:  Los  Pinos,  541:  Las  Truchas,  4()();  Lum- 
iKM'toTi,  4*»5;  RiodeChama,  439:  Chamita.  404:  Canjilon,  394;  Coyote, 
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360;  Petiica,  341;  Cebolla,  325;  Chama,  300;  Canones,  292;  Ojo  Cali- 
ente,  261;  Gallina,  257;  Quemado,  244;  Arboles,  184;  Monero,  177,  and 
Good  Hope,  174.  The  San  Juan  pueblo  has  a  population  of  465,  and 
there  are  829  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  on  the  Jicarilla  Reservation. 
The  people  of  the  county  live  in  greater  part  in  the  river  valleys,  more 
than  one-half  having  their  homes  along  tne  Chama  and  its  tributaries. 

While  the  county  does  not  make  a  good  showing  upon  the  assessment 
rolls,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  richest,  the  sheep  owned  there  alone  being 
worth  as  much  as  the  total  returned  assessed  valuation  for  1903,  which 
is  $981,665. 

The  census  of  ^  1900  shows  that  the  agricultural  wealth  alone 
amounted  to  §2,566,000  on  June  30,  1900,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
present  total  wealth  of  the  county  reaches  $6,500,000. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  is  verv  broken.  In  the  western  part  the  Continental 
Divide  passes  througR  it  from  north  to  south,  and  from  it  slope  the 
foothills,  high  mesas,  and  can\'ons  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valle3%  broken 
by  mountain  ranges  and  mountain  knots.  The  principal  ranges  are 
the  Cumbres,  the  Gallinas,  the  Sierra  de  la  Miras,  Jemez,  and  Cejita 
Blanca,  while  isolated  peaks  such  as  Pedernal  Mountain,  San  Antonio 
Peak,  Ortiz  Hill,  and  Gallinas  Peak  are  conspicuous  landmarks. 
Several  of  these  rise  to  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  while  the  average 
elevation  of  the  mesas  is  6,500  to  9,000  feet  and  of  the  river  valleys 
5,000  to  7,500  feet.  The  mountains  give  a  large  drainage  area,  and  in 
consequence  there  are  many  streams  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear  carrv  an  immense  amount  of  flood  waters. 

RIVERS  AND   IRRIOATION. 

The  county  is  in  greater  part  in  the  drainage  l>asin  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  although  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  waters  find  their 
way  to  the  San  Juan  and  by  it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Rio  Grande 
cuts  across  the  southeastern  part,  leaving  the  Taos  Canyon  near  Rinco- 
nada.  A  fertile  valley  spreads  out  south  of  Embudo  to  the  White  Rock 
Canyon.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  county  is  the 
Chama,  along  which  and  its  tributaries  40,000  acres  are  under  ditch 
and  22,000  acres  are  cultivated.  The  drainage  area  of  the  river  is 
2,400  square  miles.  The  surface  of  this  drainage  area  is  greatlv 
broken,  being  high  and  mountainous  over  the  greater  portion,  afford- 
ing a  catchment  area  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  includ- 
ing the  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  ranges,  is  unsui^passed.  The  valley  s  in 
genei'al  are  narrow  with  steep  slopes  and  shut  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  by  high,  steep  walls.  There  are  several  mesas  of  fine  land  in 
the  northern  and  central  portions,  although  the}'  are  as  yet  almost 
undeveloped.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cnama  with  the  Rio  Grande 
to  about  4  miles  above  Abiquiu  the  river  flows  through  a  broad  val- 
le}'  from  1  to  25  miles  wide  and  \vith  considerable  fall.  This  valle}' 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  the  territor3\  Al>ove  Abiquiu  the  river  flows  through  a 
narrow  canyon,  there  being  but  few  tracts  capable  of  cultivation  until 
the  Park  View  section  is  reached,  where  from  La  Puenta  to  Los  Brazos 
is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  areas  in  the  count}'.     Above  Park  View 
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the  river  is  confined  to  the  canyon,  having  no  irrigable  lands  between 
this  point  and  the  Colorado  line.  The  tributaries  of  the  Chama  are 
fifteen  in  number  and  mav  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
flow  through  wide  sand}^  valleys  and  the  channels  of  which  are  broad 
near  their  mouths,  thus  affording  much  loss  from  seepage  and  evapo- 
ration in  the  lower  portions,  and  those  streams  which  are  confined  to 
more  permanent  channels  and  whose  valleys  partake  more  of  the  can- 
yon character,  thus  showing  compamtively  little  loss.  Of  the  first 
class  are  all  the  streams  below  Cebolla,  while  those  above  are  of  the 
second  class. 

The  Chama  is  an  exceedingly  muddy  stream,  its  waters  carrying 
great  quantities  of  silt  in  suspension.  This  character  is  due  to  its 
tributaries  of  the  first  class,  the  waters  of  the  second  class  being  com- 

^arativelj-  clear  and  free  from  silt,  excepting  in  times  of  freshets, 
'he  rainy  flow  occurs  in  geneml  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  is  characterized  by  freshets  of  great  volume,  which  at  times  are  very 
destructive  to  property.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chama  in  the  spring  months: 
Brazos,  40  second-feet;  Little  Chama,  95  second-feet;  0]o  Caliente,  75 
second-feet;  Puerco,  40  second-feet:  El  Rito,  33  second-feet;  Canjilon, 
28  second-feet;  Nutritas,  26  second-feet;  Lower  Canones,  14  second- 
feet;  Gallinas,  Cebolla,  Willow,  each  12  second-feet;  Nutrias,  10  second- 
feet;  Canones,  8  second-feet;  Frijoles  and  Oso,  each  5  second-feet. 
The  main  branch  of  the  Chama  above  the  town  of  Chama  flows  at  the 
rate  of  300  second- feet.  The  total  discharge  of  the  Chama  in  three 
months  at  Abiquiu  is  750  second-feet.  By  far  the  greater  acreage  is 
on  the  tributary  streams  in  the  mountains.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  streams  display  two  distinct  features  in  their  coui'se  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Chama;  first,  an  upper  course  characterized  by 
deep  canyons  among  the  mountains,  and  second,  a  course  characterized 
by  sandj^  river  beds  of  comparatively  little  fall.  In  the  upper  course 
there  is  never,  or  rarely,  any  scarcity  of  water,  but  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions along  the  wide  valle^^s  the  seepage  and  evaporation  are  excCvSsive 
and  scarcity  of  water  is  frequent,  especially  since  large  areas  in  the 
hills  have  been  denuded  of  their  timber.  The  following  is  the  acre- 
age irrigated  in  the  Chama  district:  From  Espanola  to  the  junction  of 
the  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande,  reallv  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley but  irrigated  by  water  of  the  Chama,  and  from  Chamita  to  Ojo 
Caliente,  4,500  acres;  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Abiquiu,  1,500  acres; 
Abiquiu  to  La  Puenta,  225  acres;  Tierm  Amarilla  Valley,  900  acres; 
Ensenada,  1,650  acres;  Brazos,  1,050  acres;  Park  View,  2,150  acres; 
Canones,  600  acres;  Rio  Puerco,  500  acres;  tributaries,  Rio  Gallinas, 
150  acres;  Ojo  Caliente,  3,250  acres;  El  Rito,  1,500  acres;  Cebolla,  450 
acres;  Canjilon,  625  acres;  Las  Nutrias,  375  acres;  Las  Nutrita^,  1,500 
acres;  Vallecitos,  150  acres;  San  Antonio,  900  acres. 

A  shortage  of  water  has  been  felt  the  last  few  years  on  the  Chama 
owin^  to  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Tierra  Amarilla  gmnt.  On  the 
El  Rito  the  water  is  wholly  used,  there  being  no  surplus,  and  in  years 
of  drought  the  lack  of  water  is  severely  felt.  On  the  Gallinas  the  same 
conditions  applv,  and  a  shortage  is  also  felt  at  times  on  the  Coyote,  a 
branch  of  the  I^uerco.  With  the«e  exceptions  there  is  a  large  surplus 
of  water  in  all  sections,  so  that  all  of  the  40,000  acres  under  ditch 
could  be  irrigated  and  cultivated  without  any  increase  in  the  pi-esent 
ditch  systems.     The  total  irrigable  acreage  in  the  district  is  100,000 
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acres,  and  with  storage  reservoirs  could  be  more  than  doubled.     The 
available  sites  for  such  reservoirs  are  many. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Jemez,  the  Puerco,  the  Amargo,  and  Navajo 
are  also  in  the  county  and  small  areas  are  cultivated  along  them.  The 
Tnichas  is  a  small  stream  whose  flood  waters  occasioniulv  find  their 
way  into  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  east  and  along  whose  headwaters 
several  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  Rio  de  los  Pinos, 
which  rises  in  Colorado  and  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande  at  Antonito, 
Colo.,  also  has  part  of  its  course  in  Rio  Arriba  Countv.  The  Val- 
lecitos  and  Petaca  or  Servilleta  are  other  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Gmnde 
along  whose  courses  there  are  patches  of  irrigated  lands.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  are  several  fine  bodies  of  standing  water, 
such  a.s  tne  Horse  Lakes  and  the  Stinking  Spring  Lakes.  From  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies  flow  the  Largo,  Pinero,  Blanco,  Navajo, 
and  Gobernador;  all  except  the  Navajo,  wnich  is  a  fine  stream,  carry- 
ing water  only  after  rains  and  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
remainder  of  tne  jrear  are  dry  arroyos.  The  irrigation  systems  of  the 
county  are  primitive  and  wasteful,  and  with  modern  methods  many 
more  acres  will  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

CLIMATE. 

Rio  Arriba  County  can  hold  its  own  with  other  parts  of  the  Territory 
in  reference  to  climate  that  is  a  specific  for  lung  and  throat  trouble. 
The  altitude  ranging  from  5,0<K)  feet  in  the  lower  valleys  to  9,000  feet 
on  the  higher  mesas,  affords  sufiicient  range  for  all  conditions,  the 
general  characteristics,  dry  and  light  air,  a  large  percentage  of  sun- 
shine, balsam  air  from  pinon,  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  being  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

RAILROADS. 

The  onl^'  railroad  that  taps  Rio  Arriba  County  is  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande's  narrow-gauge  line  from  Antonito  to  Santa  Fe,  and  from 
Antonito  to  Durango.  The  fonner  enters  the  county  near  Embudo 
and  leaves  it  near  Espanola,  a  distance  of  almost  20  miles,  while  the 
latter  enters  the  county  at  Big  Horn  and  leaves  it  at  Los  Pinos,  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles,  and  reenters  it  at  Cresco  and  leaves  it  at  Juanita,  a 
distance  of  60  miles.  A  branch  line  built  for  lumbering  purposes 
extends  from  Chama  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  a  distance  of  16  miles. 
Another  line,  the  New  Mexico  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  is  under 
construction  from  Monero  to  Gallinas  to  exploit  an  extensive  timber 
district.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  county  for  railroad  extension 
and  development,  as  its  resources  would  furnish  a  large  tonnage,  and 
new  railroads  would  mean  a  great  increase  in  population. 

AGRICLT.TURE. 

Together  with  stock  raising,  agriculture  is  the  main  industry.  It 
was  established  many  centuries  ago  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  taken 
up  in  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande  valleys  by  the  Spaniards  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  All  the  grains,  vegetables,  and  legumes  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  flourish  in  the  irrigated  sections,  and  some  of  the  finest 
orchards  and  farms  in  New  Mexico  are  found  in  the  county.  Crop 
failures  are  unknown  in  those  districts  which  are  well  watered,  for  the 
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husbandman  can  water  his  crops  when  thcv  need  it  and  withhold  the 
water  when  moisture  would  be  harmful,  lie  has  no  fear  of  drought 
in  the  growing  season  nor  of  excessive  i^ains  during  the  harvest. 
Alfalfa  IS  a  crop  that  pays  well,  and  the  fruit  i-aised  is  superb.  Experi- 
ments in  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande  vallevs 
have  astonished  experts  for  the  high  percentage  and  purity  of  the 
sugar  contents  of  the  beets  raised.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  beet  a  large  and  profitable  industry  is  a  sugar  factory 
at  some  convenient  near-by  railroad  point,  such  as  Santa  re.  There 
is  a  flouring  mill  at  Parkview,  and  large  quantities  of  grain  are  sent 
to  the  flouring  mill  at  Hobarts  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
and  to  the  flouring  mills  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado.  The  min- 
ing camps  furnish  home  markets  for  agricultural  and  dairy  products, 
and  there  are  fine  openings  for  enterprising  farmers  who  will  engage 
in  truck  farming,  poultry  raising,  or  dairying. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Rio  Arriba  County  has  some  of  the  best  stock  ranges  in  New  Mex- 
ico. It  is  estimated  that  some  500,000  sheep  graze  in  the  count}^  and 
that  the  wool  production  amounts  to  2,000,000  pounds  annually.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  one  owner  to  shear  15,000  sheep  at  one  time  and 
drive  them  to  Chama  to  be  dipped  at  the  large  dipping  plant  at  that 
place.  Cattle  do  exceedingly  well,  and  there  are  probably  50,000  in 
the  county.  Of  late  years  goats  have  proven  very  profitable,  especially 
in  the  more  mountainous  sections,  ana  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  25,000  goats  here.  Range  horses  also  number  several  thousand. 
The  comparatively  mild  winters,  the  nutritious  grasses  on  the  mesas, 
the  abundance  of  flowing  water,  and  the  proximity  to  the  railroad  all 
combine  to  make  Rio  Arriba  County  a  stock  country  par  excellence. 

MINING. 

The  count}'  is  destined  to  take  a  leading  place  as  a  producer  of 

Sold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  mica,  and  otner  minerals.     Enough 
evelopment  work  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  this  fact  beyond 
peradventure. 
.  Gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  on  the  Tierni  Amarilla 

grant,  and  many  gold-bearing  veins  of  value  have  been  opened  in  the 
Teadstone  district,  near  Hopewell.  This  district  is  in  the  Vallecitos 
Mountains.  South  of  Hopewell,  at  Fetaca,  large  ai*eas  of  granitic 
rock  have  been  exposed,  and  in  them  quarries  of  merchantable  mica 
are  found.  In  the  Cejita  and  Jemez  Mountains  of  central  and  south- 
ern Rio  Arriba  County  promising  surface  indications  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  ores  exist.  The  copper  deposits  in  what  is  termed  the 
Nacimiento  region,  covering  the  northwestern  section  of  the  Jemez 
Mountains,  in  Rio  Arriba  and  extending  south  into  Bernalillo  County, 
are  remarkable.  The  entire  fomiation  seems  to  be  impregnated  with 
copper.  Besides,  much  low-grade  materiaU  immense  Kidneys  of  red 
and  black  oxide  and  native  copper  are  often  taken  out  at  or  near  the 
surface.  Galena  ore  that  assays  ^M  per  ton  in  silver  and  30  per  cent 
in  lead  has  been  discovered  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  From  the  mica 
quarries  near  Tres  Piedras,  in  the  Petaca  region,  three  to  five  carloads 
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a  month  of  sheet  and  scrap  mica  have  been  shipped  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  late  years,  but  of  late  the  quarries  have  not  been  worked.  The 
annual  product  was  something  like  7,600  pounds  of  sheet  and  125  tons 
of  scrap  mica.  The  undecided  question  of  mining  on  private  land 
grants,  which,  however,  promises  to  be  settled  soon  by  Federal  legis- 
lation, has  retarded  the  mineral  development  considerably;  but  in 
sections  such  as  the  Bromide  or  Headstone  district,  at  Tusas  and  at 
Hopewell,  w^here  this  grant  restriction  does  not  exist,  good-sized 
mining  camps  have  sprung  up  and  scores  of  men  are  given  employ- 
ment. In  the  Bromide  district  two  of  the  mines  have  become  ship- 
pers, while  about  six  others  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  such. 
Having  no  treating  plants  of  its  own  and  being  12  to  15  miles  from 
the  railroad,  the  Bromide  district  necessarily  depends  for  its  profits 
on  high-grade  ore.  With  the  progress  of  development  work,  reduc- 
tion worKS  and  smelters  will  undoubtedly  be  erected,  and  a  spur  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  will  be  built  into  the  camp.  At 
present  a  very  good  wagon  road  connects  the  camp  with  the  railroad. 

The  Colonial  Mining  and  Leasing  Company  operates  the  old  Bromide 
mine  and  has  put  in  modern  pumps  to  handle  the  heav}'  flow  of  water. 
The  ore  is  a  high-grade  stephanite,  carrying  from  300  to  800  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  The  Bromide  is  the  oldest  mine  in  the  district,  and 
heav}'^  shipments  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  Mexican  King  and  Copper  Company  is  developing  a  property 
in  Cunningham  Gulch.  The  War  Eagle,  feutterfly,  and  Horse  Shoe 
are  the  compan3''s  principal  claims. 

The  Sixteen  to  One  makes  a  good  showing  of  gold  ore,  and  the  vein 
has  been  followed  100  feet  into  the  ground. 

The  Admiral  Mining  Company  works  the  Dewey  and  the  Blue  Bird 
mines  and  has  installea  modern  machinery  to  hanHle  the  water  in  the 
shaft  of  the  former. 

The  Bromide  Copper  and  Mining  Company  is  working  the  Captain 
Jinks,  the  Big  Four,  the  Wild  Hog,  the  Johnny,  and  other  claims. 
The  Strawberry  has  a  body  of  copper  ore  and  has  air  compressors, 
machine  drills,  good  pumps,  steam  noist,  and  other  modern  machinery. 
The  King  Richard  Gold  Mining  Compan}^  the  St.  Michael's  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  the  Whale  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  the  New  Mexico  Gold  and  Copper  Company, 
the  Pontiac  Mining  and  Milling  Conipany,  the  Belle  Koyal  Mining 
Company,  the  Las  Tusas  Mining  and  Milling  Companv,  the  Mexican 
Golu  an^  Copper  Company,  the  Gold  Pan  Company,  and  Wayne  Arriba 
Company,  ana  a  number  of  individual  owners  own  promising  mines 
and  prospects  at  Bromide  or  in  the  near-bv  Hopewell  and  Las  Tusas 
camps  and  are  spending  considerable  capital  in  development  work  and 
putting  in  machinery.  With  a  railroad  spur  and  modern  treatment 
plants,  the  Bromide  district  would  employ  at  least  a  thousand  men 
within  a  year. 

The  Cnama  River,  a  few  miles  above  Abiquiu,  contains  extensive 
placer  beds.  These  deposits  of  auriferous  sand  and  gravel  are  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  Chama  and  in  the  bed  thereof  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  junction  with  Canones  Creek  and  8  miles  west  of  Abiquiu. 
They  embrace  several  thousand  acres,  of  which  1,000  or  more  acres  have 
been  exhaustively  prospected.  Pannings  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
a'ospected  property  show  36  cents  in  gold  and  at  times  run  as  high  as 

per  cubic  yard.     St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  capitalists  have  organ- 
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ized  three  companies  to  develop  these  grounds  with  powerful  steam 
dredgea.  A  dredge  has  been  built,  but  before  its  success  could  be 
demonstrated  it  was  carried  down  the  river  bj^  one  of  the  summer 
floods.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  take  back  the  dredge  to  the 
placers  and  to  resume  operations. 

Near  Ojo  Caliente,  near  Monero,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  Chama 
there  are  good  oil  indications,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
drill  an  experimental  well  on  the  Little  Chama. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  near  Abiquiu,  there 
are  outcroppings  of  extensive  coal  beds.  At  Monero  several  coal 
deposits  are  being  worked  successfully.  About  50  men  are  employed, 
and  the  daily  output  is  175  tons,  for  which  a  market  is  found  in  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico.  Monero  mine  No.  1  is  operated  by  the  Rio 
Arriba  Coal  Company.  This  coal  is  an  extra  good  quality  ot  bitumi- 
nous coal,  an  especially'  good  coal  for  domestic  and  steaming  purposes. 
There  are  three  workable  veins  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Monero  mine  is  opened  by  slopes,  cross  entries,  and  rooms.  A  slope 
has  been  driven  1,600  feet  in  depth  upon  the  4-foot  seam  and  another 
slope  600  feet  deep  on  a  3-foot  8-inch  seam.  The  mine  produced 
40,000  tons  of  coal  last  year.  The  demand  for  this  coal  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  the  production  being  cuiliailed  by  the  scarcity  of  miners. 
The  Kutz  mine  is  also  located  at  Monero.  The  output  last  fiscal  year 
was  20,000  tons.  The  vein  is  3  feet  6  inches  thick.  Fifteen  men  are 
employed.     The  depth  of  the  slope  is  600  feet. 

The  McBroom  coal  mine  is  situated  li  miles  east  of  Monero,  The 
thickness  of  the  vein  is  3  feet,  and  the  product  last  year  was  1,500 
tons.  Five  men  are  employed.  The  thickness  of  the  drift  is  200  feet. 
The  coal  is  marketed  at  Creede,  Colo.,  and  in  New  Mexico. 

TIMBER. 

The  lumber  industry  employs  many  men  in  Rio  Arriba  County  and 
considerable  capital  is  invested  in  it.  There  are  three  large  steam  saw- 
mills— one  near  Brazos,  one  at  Truchas,  from  which  the  product  is 
hauled  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  by  a  traction  engine,  and 
the  other  is  at  Lumberton — besides  several  portable  sawmills.  Many 
portions  are  magniticenth^  timbered,  while  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  ,tiniber  have  already  been  cut  on  the  Tierra 
Amarilla  grant.  A  new  timber  section  is  being  opened  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gallinas.  About  45,000  feet  of  lumber  are  cut  daily  and  marketed 
at  from  $7  to  $21  per  1,000  feet.  The  greater  portion  of  the  timber 
is  pine. 

INDIANS. 

In  southeastern  Rio  Arriba  County  is  the  famous  San  Juan  Pueblo, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  Rio  Grande  Valley,  across  the  river  from 
Chamita.  In  the  northern  part  is  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation, 
well  timbered  and  with  good  flowing  water,  comprising  415,713  acres. 
There  are  829  Apaches  on  the  reservation.  A  large  part  is  covered 
with  exceptionally  tine  timber.  The  Indians  have  about  625  acres 
under  cultivation.  The  crops  they  i*aise  are,  however,  meager,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  water  and  primitive  methods.  A  more  ample  and  steady 
water  supply  for  the  future  has  been  provided  by  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works,  including  a  reservoir  that  holds  3,000,0(^0  gallons 
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and  which  will  not  only  supply  the  new  $70,000  schoolhouse  built  at 
Dulce,  where  the  Apache  agency  is  located,  but  also  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  several  nundrea  acres  of  land.  The  water  is  taken  out  of 
the  Navajo  River.  The  new  school  building  will  accommodate  125 
pupils.  A  dormitoiy  will  be  built  which  willincrease  the  capacity'  of 
the  school  to  225  pupils.  The  Indians  realized  $0,000  last  year  from 
the  sale  of  baskets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  beadwork,  in  the  making 
of  which  they  are  very  skillful.  The  Methodists  have  established  a 
mission  on  the  reservation. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

The  scenery  of  this  county,  in  many  parts,  is  magnificent.  In  the 
Cumbres  Kange,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road, some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  found.  The  Rio  Grande  is  extvemelv  beautiful,  and  other 
parts  of  the  county,  especially  along  the  mountain  streams  andcan\^ons, 
are  very  picturesque.  Erosion  of  the  surface  rock  has  resulted  in  many 
wonderful  natural  monuments  and  landmarks.  Near  Abiquiu,  for 
instance,  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  National  Capitol  appears  on  a 
canyon  wall.  The  Brazos,  the  Little  Chama.  and  other  rivers  are 
splendid  trout  streams,  and  in  the  mountains  plenty  of  large  game  is 
found.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  there  are  interesting 
prehistoric  remains,  while  the  greater  part  of  thelPajarito  Cliff  Dwellers' 
reserve,  that  is  to  be  established  b}'  an  act  of  Congress,  is  in  southwestern 
Rio  Arriba  County.  Good  roads  cut  every  part  of  the  county,  and  to 
the  tourist  and  health  seeker  the  whole  region  offers  many  attractions. 

CLIFF  DWELLERS. 

The  Pajarito  Cliff  Dwellers'  region  is  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Rio 
Arriba,  Bernalillo,  and  Santa  Fe  counties,  between  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  east  and  the  base  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  Chama 
River  on  the  north  and  the  Rito  ^e  los  Frijoles  on  the  south.  It  is  30 
miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width.  It  is  best  reached  from  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  Fspanola,  or  Santa  Clara.  It  is  a  plateau  6,000  to  9.00lb 
feet  in  altitude,  sloping  downward  from  the  west  to  the  east.  The 
northern  portion  is  covered  with  grama  grass  and  scattered  cedar  and 

EiDon.     The  southeastern  portion  is  covered  rather  thickly  with  a 
eavy  growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir. 

The  entire  plateau  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  a  stratum  of  light 
volcanic  tufa,  varying  in  thickness  from  50  to  300  feet,  being  still  in 
place.  In  places  the  mesa  is  cut  b^'  deep  canyons,  among  them  being 
the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Canyon,  with  its  sparkling  trout  stream  and 
patches  of  cultivated  land.  The  remains  on  the  proposed  reserve  include 
cliff  or  cave  dwellings,  communal  houses,  carv^ed  stone  lions,  and  picture 
writings.  There  is  no  other  locality  in  which  so  extensive  remains  are 
found  in  so  small  an  area.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  ancient  structures,  and  from  the  Puye  Me^a  2,000  cliff 
dwellings  may  be  seen.  Some  of  the  communal  houses  are  two  to  three 
stories  high  and  contain  from  1,000  to  2,000  rooms,  with  underground 
council  chambers.  Excavations  have  brought  to  light  many  priceless 
relics.  The  cliff  or  cave  dwellings  are  to  be  found  in  the  perpendicular 
faces  of  cliffs,  usually  those  facing  the  south.  They  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  mesas  of  the  Shufinne,  tne  Puye,  the  Chupedero,  the  Alamo, 
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the  Sandia,  the  Pajarito,  and  tlie  Frijole.  If  the  cliff  dv/ellings  of  this 
district  were  arranged  in  a  continuous  line  they  would  stretch  out  60 
miles  in  length.  It  is  estimated  that  a  population  of  10,000  might  be 
sheltered  in  them.  Usually  the  dwellings  were  excavated  many  feet 
above  any  landing,  so  that  the  entrance  can  be  made  only  by  means  of 
ladders.  In  the  higher  cliffs,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  Puye,  two 
terraces  are  found,  with  from  two  to  four  dwellings  superimposed  one 
above  another. 

The  chambers  are  irregular  in  arrangement,  size,  and  structure. 
Usually  there  is  a  main  living  room,  back  of  which  are  from  one  to 
two  smaller  rooms.  The  walls  contain  various  niches,  alcoves,  and 
fireplaces,  and  in  most  cases  are  thickly  coated  with  smoke.  Many 
are  plastered  with  clay  on  sides  and  floor,  and  some  hav'e  been  reen- 
forced  with  crude  masonry.  On  the  mesa  above  the  cliffs,  usually 
occupying  the  most  commanding  sites,  many  ruins  of  large  communal 
dwellings  exist.  They  are  built  of  cut  stone  rudely  dressed  and  were 
doubtless  two  and,  in  some  cases,  three  stories  high,  and  built  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  terraced  houses  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
present  day.  On  emptying  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  debris  contained 
therein  it  is  found  that  the  well-built  walls  exist  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet.  The  rooms  vary 
from  10  to  14  feet  in  length  and  from  6  to  10  feet  in  width.  Fire- 
places, doors,  and  small  portholes  which  served  as  windows  are  intact, 
and  the  walls,  which  are  plastered  with  adobe,  are  well  preserved. 
Several  of  the  communal  dwellings  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle and  others  are  irregular  m  form  and  contain  from  1,000  to 
2,000  rooms.  The  inner  court  usually  contains  one  or  more  kivas  or 
estufas — underground  chambers — w&ile  several  more  are  usually 
grouped  around  the  outer  walls.  Defensive  outposts  occupy  usuall\" 
the  valleys  below  the  cliffs,  but  sometimes  the  mesas  above. 

They  are  built  of  cut  stone  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  com- 
munal buildings,  only  smaller.  They  must  have  contained  originally 
from  10  to  50  rooms  each,  were  rectangular,  circular,  or  irregular  in 
construction,  and  are  not  in  as  good  state  of  preservation  as  the  smaller 
ruins.  Scattered  over  the  country,  usually  near  the  ruins,  are  numer- 
ous circular  mounds  of  stone  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Contig- 
uous to  the  stone  ruins  on  the  mesa,  and  also  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
numerous  burial  mounds  or  crypts  are  to  be  found.  These  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  unmolested.  In  some  that  have  been  opened 
numerous  skeletons  have  been  found.  Articles  in  stone,  wood,  and 
clay  are  found  in  these  ruins,  as  well  as  remains  of  charred  corn  and 
instruments  of  copper.  The  pottery^  that  has  l>een  found  is,  for  the 
most  part,  well  preserved,  artistic  in  form,  and  ornamental  and  ancient 
in  pattern.  Another  important  evidence  of  the  culture  status  of  the 
original  occupants  of  these  ruins  is  found  in  the  pictographs,  which 
•  are  very  numerous  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Puye.  Tney  consist 
of  etchings  in  the  rock,  usually  above  or  near  the  doorways,  but  some- 
times'  on  the  interior  walls.  The  etchings  show  evidence  of  very  great 
age.  They  contain  pictures  of  human  figures,  as  well  as  animal  and 
conventional  designs.  Many  of  these  interesting  ruins  are  easily 
accessible  and  are  well  worth  a  visit,  not  only  by  scientists  but  by 
everyday  tourists. 

Tlie  southwestern  portion  of  Rio  Arriba  County  is  to  be  Included  in 
the  Jemez  Forest  Reserve  soon  to  be  established. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  great  improvement  in 
the  public  school  system  of  Rio  Arriba  County.  There  are  45  school- 
bouses  in  the  county,  and  35  male  and  15  female  school-teachers  are 
given  employment,  the  school  term  ranging  from  three  to  seven 
months.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  is  3,000,  while  there  are  4,000 
children  of  school  age.  The  school  revenues  amount  to  1^15,000  a  jear. 
The  Methodists  ana  Presbyterians  maintain  several  missions,  and  at 
San  Juan  and  Dulce  are  Government  schools  for  the  Indians. 

TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Tierra  Amarilla,  Park  View,  and  Chama  are  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  *^ Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico."  Espanola,  formerly  in 
Santa  Fe  County,  was  by  act  of  the  thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly 
annexed  to  Rio  Arriba  Count3\  The  last  census  gave  the  precinct  a 
population  of  550.  The  present  population  is  600.  Espanola  is  a 
prosperous  shipping  point  for  wool,  sheep,  and  farm  products.  It 
has  several  large  wholesale  houses,  a  Catholic  and  Methodist  Church, 
schools,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  La  Luz. 

Chamita  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  county,  in  fact  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  Santa  Fe,  having  been  founded  before  Jamestown. 
It  is  most  beautifully  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chama  with  the 
Kio  Grande.  It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  cit}^  of  Santa  Fe  and  is  a  pros- 
perous agricultural  community  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Kail- 
road.     Its  population  is  400. 

Monero  is  a  coal-mining  town  with  150  people,  situated  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  is  also  a  shipping  point  for 
northern  Rio  Arriba  County.  There  are  indications  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

El  Rito  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  settlement,  beautifully  situated. 
Large  sheep  ranches  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  population 
is  600.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  territorial  reform 
school. 

Abiquiu  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Territory,  and  that  means 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Chama  Valley 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  agricultural  and  range  country.  Popu- 
lation, 500. 

Velarde  is  an  agricultural  settlement  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  which  a 
Protestant  missibn  school  is  maintained. 

Embudo  is  an  agricultural  settlement  picturesqueh^  situated  in  a 
small  valley  on  the  Rio  Grande  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  A  mission  school  is  located  at  this  point.  The  town  is 
about  2  miles  from  Embudo  station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.     Population,  800. 

Lumberton  is  situated  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  in 
the  center  of  an  extensive  timber  district.    It  has  a  population  of  450. 

Edith  is  also  a  lumbering  town,  but  owing  to  a  dispute  over  the 
Coloi-ado  boundary  it  is  at  present  considered  in  Colorado,  although 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  new  boundary  survey  that  is  being  made  by 
the  National  Government  will  place  the  town  in  Rio  Arriba  County. 
Its  population  is  about  600. 
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Other  settlements  at  which  post-offices  are  maintained,  and  at  which 
there  are  stores,  schools,  and  (marches,  are  Valleeito,  Canjilon,  Coyote, 
Rosa,  Hopewell,  Tusas — these  latter  two  being  mining  camps — Petaca, 
Dixon,  Truchas,  Cordova,  Rinconada,  Dulce,  the  agencv  of  the  Jica- 
rilla  Reservation,  Mariana,  Alcalde,  Gallinas,  and  Lyden.  The  fol- 
lowing are  railroad  stations:  Coxe,  Cresco,  Lobato,  Willow  Creek, 
Biggs  Junction,  Azotea,  Amargo,  Navajo,  £ncinada,  and  Brazos. 

FUTURE  OF   RIO   ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

With  the  Spanish  land-grant  question  settled  by  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  Rio  Arriba  County  is  attracting  many  settlers.  Its  agri- 
cultural and  irrigation  possibilities  are  being  recognized  as  capable  of 
vast  expansion,  it«  mines  are  certain  of  development,  its  timber  tracts 
are  but  touched  in  part,  and  its  stock  interests  oflFer  good  chances  for 
investment.  The  existence  of  extensive  beds  of  coal,  the  available 
supply  of  raw  material  for  manufactures,  the  possibility  of  power 
development  furnished  by  the  many  streams,  near-by  markets,  and 
other  advantages  should  lead  to  the  creation  of  many  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing industries  and  the  building  of  new  railroad  lines  within  the 
next  decade  or  two,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  COUNTY   OF  RIO  ARRIBA,  N.  MEX. 

Bonded  indebtedness. 

Of  a  series  of  bonds  issued  on  the  1st  day  of  Julv,  A.  D.  18S2,  there  are  still  unpaid 
the  following  bonds,  to  wit,  Nos.  1, 15. 16,  18,  and  23,  of  $1,000  each,  $6,000;  also  an 
issue  of  bonds  of  same  date  as  alx)ve  of  $100  each;  there  are  still  unpaid  and  due  now 
the  following  bonds,  to  wit,  Nos.  1,  3,  17,  21,  23,  24,  and  22,  $700. 

Above  bonds  were  issued  in  lieu  of  old  accounts  due  at  the  time  of  the  issue  for 
various  items,  such  as  salaries  and  incidental  expenses;  above  bonds  bear  8  per  cent 
interest. 

Series  of  1889,  maturing  in  1919,  or  after  eight  years,  at  the  option  of  the  county, 
are  a  series  of  bonds  issued  to  pay  expenses  in  construction  of  court-house  and  jail; 
there  are  all  the  bonds  out  yet  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  No.  1  to  17, 
$17,000;  also  17  bonds  of  issue  of  1889,  of  $100  each,  6  per  cent  interest,  $1,700. 

Series  of  1893,  issued  January  1,  1893,  called  current-expense  bonds,  there  are  7 
bonds  of  $1,000  each,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  $7,000. 

Series  of  1895,  current-expense  bonds  of  $100  each,  6  per  cent  interest,  10  bonds 
amounting  to  $1,000.     One  bond  issued  July  1,  1889,  for  $500. 

Series  of  1897,  a  lot  of  fractional  bonds  issued  in  lieu  of  outstanding  warrants  and 
fractional  bonds,  also  for  floating  debt  under  the  Bateman  act,  amounting  to  $6,000, 
bear  6  per  cent  interest,  and  are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  county. 

All  above  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $39,000,  is  all  the  indebtedness  this  county 
has  to  date,  the  floating  debt  shown  in  our  statement  of  one  year  having  been  paid 
off,  and  also  $1,000  of  our  bonded  debt. 

The  financial  condition  of  our  county  is  indeed  gratifying,  the  collections  having 
been  remarkably  good,  and  we  have  paid  our  current  expenses  the  last  two  years  and 
jMtrt  of  our  debt,  also  the  interest  on  our  funded  debt;  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners have  now  under  advisement  a  proposition  to  refund  all  our  bondea  debt  into 
bonds  of  $1,000  each,  at  5  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 

The  collections  for  the  last  two  years  amount  to  $65,000  for  all  purposes.  There 
was,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  all  purposes  in 
the  various  county  funds  $16,052,  the  collections  since  that  date  up  to  the  1st  day  of 
April.  1903,  being  for  all  purposes,  county  and  Territorial,  $12,000. 

The  disbursements  durmg  the  same  period,  as  per  report  of  the  treasurer,  were 
$11,000,  and  for  the  last  two  vears,  up  to  January  1,  1903,  $60,000. 


ROOSEVELT  COUNTY. 

Area,  3,110  square  miles.  Population,  4,500.  The  census  of  1000 
gave  this  area  a  population  of  353.  Assessed  valuation,  $600,000, 
County  seat,  Poilales. 

Officials. — Commissioners,  W.  O.  Oldham,  Robert  Hicks,  B.  Blank- 
enship;  probate  judge,  Charles  L.  Carter;  probate  clerk,  W,  E.  Lind- 
sev;  superintendent  of  schools,  James  C.  Llewellyn;  sheriff,  W.  W, 
0(iom;  assessor,  W.  K.  Breeding;  treasurer,  C.  O.  Leach;  surveyor, 
John  A.  Fairlev. 

Newspapers, — The  Times,  The  Herald,  Portales. 

Post'oJi<^es, — Portales,  Texico,  Floyd,  Elida,  Bethel. 

Roosevelt  County,  named  after  the  President,  was  created  by  the 
thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly  of  New  Mexico  in  the  year  1903.  It 
is  distinctively  a  '^plains"  county  and,  excepting  a  fraction  out  of 
the  southwest  corner,  is  rectangular  in  form.  It  measures  64  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  54  miles  from  north  to  south,  covering  3,110 
square  miles,  or  1,990,380  acres.  It  is  the  seventeenth  county  in  size 
in  New  Mexico,  and  vet  it  covers  an  area  three  times  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  western  boundar}''  is  approximately  along 
the  divide  or  watershed  between  the  Pecos  River  on  the  west  and  the 
Brazos  River  on  the  east.  The  principal  valley  crosses  the  county 
from  a  point  on  the  west  boundary  line  north  of  the  center  of  the 
county  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  eastern  boundary  line, 
so  that  the  entire  county  is  ti-aversed  in  northwesterh'-southeasterly 
direction  by  a  broad  valle^'',  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Inland  Valley."  This  Inland  Valley  is  therefore  about  75  miles  in 
length  within  the  county,  and  varies  in  width  from  4  to  5  miles  to 
20  or  more  miles.  It  is  for  a  greater  part  of  its  length  skirted  on 
either  side  bv  low  hills,  and  bears  all  the  indications  of  having  been 
at  one  time  tne  course  of  a  broad  flowing  stream  of  water.  There  are 
at  intei'vals  along  the  course  of  this  valley  springs,  from  which  flows 
a  constant  stream  of  pure,  nonalkaline  water.  Particularly  is  this 
true  near  the  head  of  trie  valley,  where  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
l>er  of  such  springs.  The  course  of  the  drainage  for  the  flow  of 
waters  divides  at  a  point  a  little  north  and  west  of  the  center  of  the 
county.  The  one  part  forms  the  head  of  what  is  known  as  the  Black 
Water  branch  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  the  other  forms  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yellow  House  branch  of  that  stream. 

Numerous  draws  grade  into  the  inland  valley  at  various  points  along 
its  entire  length,  coming  from  various  directions  and  distances,  cover- 
ing the  entire  county  with  a  network  of  drainage.  These  draws  and 
vfiLlleys  are  for  the  most  part  broad  and  the  grade  from  the  higher 
land  is  so  slight  that  in  passing  over  the  surface  the  descent  or  the 
ascent  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

To  either  side  of  the  principal  valley  and  beyond  the  narrow  range 
of  sand  bluffs  the  surface  broadens  out  into  the  wide  plains,  upon 
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which  the  native  grasses  grow  in  abundance,  providing  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  upon  which  they  feed  the  year 
round.  From  these  pastures  great  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
shipped  and  driven  annually  both  to  the  market  and  to  the  Northern 
States  for  feeding.  Because  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
abundant  growth  of  grasvses,  the  region  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
Roosevelt  County  is  rightly  considered  a  part  of  nature's  breeding 
ground. 

The  count}^  is  crossed  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  by  the 
Pecos  Vallej^  and  Northeastern  Railway,  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem, operatmg  70  miles  in  the  county.  The  Santa  Fe  system  has  also 
8urve3^ed,  sectionized,  and  platted  a  railroad  through  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  beginning  at  a  point  a  few  miles  east  of  the  western 
boundary  line  and  extending  thence  in  a  southeasterlj'^  direction  down 
the  Inland  Valley  to  near  the  county  seat  of  Portales,  from  whence 
the  route  extends  southeast  into  the  State  of  Texas,  there  to  join  the 
Gulf  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system.  The  construction  of  a  railwa}' 
upon  this  survey  will  phice  within  the  boundary  lines  of  Roosevelt 
County  130  additional  miles  of  railway,  and  will  make  Portales  a 
divisional  point  for  the  system.  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  that 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  taking  in  the  county,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  company  now  owns  upward  of  60  acres  of  depot, 
switch,  and  trackage  land  within  the  limits  of  Portales,  the  county 
seat,  and  that  it  has  recently  acquired  title  to  more  than  20,000  acres 
of  land,  extending  in  a  body  from  the  land  about  the  stock-shipping 
pens,  a  strip  2  miles  wide,  to  the  Texas-New  Mexico  boundary  line,  a 
distance  of  22  miles.  Upon  this  strip  of  land  the  railroad  company 
has  developed  at  varying  distances  stock- watering  plants  for  the 
accommodation  of  shippers,  and  the  whole  of  said  land  is  open  and 
free  for  the  use  of  those  stock  owners  who  choose  to  drive  their  herds 
to  the  railway  to  hold  them  there  for  buyers,  or  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  shipped  at  points  beyond  and  desire  to  unload  in  transit  to 
feed,  water,  and  rest  their  stock. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

The  assessor  of  Roosevelt  County  has  upon  his  rolls  for  the  year 
11)03  a  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  amounting  to  $649,164; 
this  notwithstanding  that  all  the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  system  within  the  county  is  as  yet  exempt  from  taxation, 
because  the  time  Hmit  of  exemption  from  taxation  after  the  completion 
of  construction  has  not  yet  expired.  However,  that  part  of  the  sys- 
tem within  the  (county  that  has  already  been  constructed  will  be  liable 
to  taxatiottNin  the  year  1905.  Of  the  1,990,380  acres  of  land  in  Roose- 
velt County,  not  to  exceed  226,000  acres  have  been  appropriated  or 
reserved,  the  area  subject  to  entry  under  tlie  Federal  land  laws  being 
1,035,944  acres,  while  the  remainder  is  included  in  public  school  sec- 
tions 1  and  16  and  other  Territorial  lands. 

During  the  3^car  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  upon 
under  the  homestead  act  69,873  acres,  under  the  desert-land  act  2,267 
acres,  and  24,528  acres  were  taken  up  as  lieu  selections. 

As  late  as  the  year  1900,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cattle,  horse, 
or  sheep  ranches,  long  distances  apart,  the  whole  region  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  was  unoccupied  and  unappropriated 
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Govermnent  land.  Since  the  year  1900  there  has  been  a  steady  inflow 
of  settlers,  so  that  by  this  time  1,560  quarter  sections  are  occupied  by 
actual  settlers  who  are  in  the  most  part  engaged  in  farming  without 
irrigation  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  year  1900  witnessed 
the  first  crude  attempts  at  agriculture  without  irrigation.  Half  a 
dozen  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Portales  broke  small  tmcts  of  sod  and 
planted  the  same  to  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  milo  maize,  sorghum,  and  the 
\«rious  kinds  of  vines.  In  every  instance,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
cultivation,  these  experiments  resulted  in  abundant  crops.  Encoui'aged 
by  their  success  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  vicinity  of  Portales  during  the  following  year,  and  in  every 
instance,  that  year  also,  their  efforts  were  rewarded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. As  high  as  50  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre  were  produced, 
while  KalBr  corn,  milo  maize,  sorghum,  and  millet  produced  heavy 
crops,  and  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  all  kinds  of  melons  grew  in 
profusion.  There  were  njen  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Portales  in 
the  year  1900,  making  homestead  entry  on  their  lands,  moving  their 
families  into  half  dugouts  but  with  one  room,  who  were  without  means 
or  property  except  a  team,  wagon,  and  plow,  and  who  engaged  in 
nothing  else  but  farming  part  of  their  160  acres,  who  have  made 
enough  to  fence  their  lands,  build  comfortable  and  room}'^  houses  above 
ground,  build  sheds  for  their  cattle  and  storehouses  for  their  grain, 
and  have  lived  comfortably  at  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  question  of  industry"  and  good  management. 

During  the  past  3' ear  a  great  manj-  families  have  come  in  who  have 
property  and  money,  and  who  have  gone  about  the  work  of  farming 
and  improving  their  homes,  using  good  teams  and  modern  implements 
and  machinery,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  this  year  are  excep- 
tionally flattering.  Large  orchards  have  been  planted  and  fields  sown 
to  alfalfa,  and  those  who  have  this  year  sown  their  lands  to  oats  are  at 
this  writing  cutting  a  good  crop. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF   IRRIGATION. 

While  many  a  settler  in  Roosevelt  (.^ounty  who  sought  to  insure 
himself  against  drought  by  drilling  wells  and  erecting  windmills  has 
regretted  his  expenditure  of  mone}'  because  he  thus  far  has  not  needed 
them,  yet,  should  at  any  time  irrigation  be  deemed  necessarj',  there  is 
throughout  the  Inland  Valley,  in  Roosevelt  County,  an  inexhaustible 
supph^  of  water,  from  surface  springs  to  an  underground  flow,  at  a 
depth  of  100  feet.  This  makes  a  convenient  supply  of  good  water, 
that  has  been  pronounced  b}^  experts  to  be  more  cheaply  available  for 
irrigation  in  small  systems  than  could  be  otherwise  obtained.  The 
water  can  be  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  pumping  engines  at  a 
comparativel}'  small  cost.  This  would  also  enable  the  land  to  be  sub- 
jected to  intense  cultivation.  No  tests  have  yet  been  made  for  an 
artesian  flow  within  the  limits  of  the  countj',  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
flow  can  be  secured  at  a  moderate  depth.  An  association  has  been 
formed  and  a  fund  raised  and  contract  made  for  the  drilling  of  an 
experimental  well. 

The  people  who  have  settled  in  Roosevelt  Countv  are  for  the  most  part 
from  tne  plains  of  Texas  and  from  Oklahoma.  Those  who  have  taken 
up  Government  land  have  done  so  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  crops  upon  the  land  without  irrigation.    They  say 
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that  the  rainfall  is  not  .less,  that  the  climate  is  not  more  severe,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  is  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  crops 
than  the  lands  of  those  sections  from  which  they  have  come.  The  soil 
of  Roosevelt  County  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  loam^  underlying 
which  is  a  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  retains  moisture  and  resists  the 
eflFects  of  the  drought  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  western  range  of  townships  lies  in  such  proximity  to  the  Pecos 
River  Valle}^  that  a  considerable  body  of  land  in  that  vicinity  has  been 
temporarily  reserved  under  the  provisions  of  the  national  irrigation 
law,  pending  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  building  an  irri- 
gation plant.  From  a  casual  view  of  the  situation  it  seems  evident 
that  nature  especially  intended  that  section  for  a  natural  reservoir  site. 
There  is  a  large  natural  reservoir  into  which  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Pecos  can  he  led  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  from  thisvstorage  reservoir  b}' 
a  system  of  canals  and  ditches  a  large  tract  of  level  fertile  land  can  be 
brought  under  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

There  is  every  indication  that  horticulture  will  become  a  profitable 
industry  in  Roosevelt  County.  Such  fruit-bearing  trees  as  have 
reache(I  a  bearing  age  at  the  older  ranches  have  produced  abundant 
fruit  of  an  unsurpassed  quality.  The  elevation  retards  too  early  blos- 
soming in  the  sprmg,  while  the  sunshine  and  soil  conduce  to  the  highest 
development  or  flavor,  form,  and  color.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  business  of  the  fruit-tree  agent  about  Portales  has  been 
active.  Almost  every  homesteader  has  planted  an  orchard,  while  man v 
thousands  of  forest,  ornamental,  and  snade  trees  have  been  planted. 
Fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  and 
when  the  soil  is  properly  prepared  before  setting  and  afterwards  kept 
in  good  state  of  cultivation  the  growth  of  trees  is  surprisingly  rapid. 
A  peach  orchard  at  the  headquarters  of  the  "  H  "  ranch,  2  miles  west  of 
Portales,  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  peaches  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  and 
1902.  AH  kinds  of  small  fruits  do  well,  especially  gooseberries,  black- 
berries, and  grapes;  also  all  varieties  of  plum  and  dierry  trees  make 
a  remarkable  growth. 

CLOIATE. 

The  climatic  conditions  which  exist  in  Roosevelt  County  are  excep- 
tionally favorable  to  those  aflSicted  with  pulmonary,  catarrhal,  or 
asthmatic  troubles,  and  the  elevation  is  suiflSciently  gre^t  to  make 
epidemics  of  enteric  diseases  and  malaria  out  of  the  question.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  there  is  a  constant  breeze,  and  thus  far  no  hot 
winds  have  been  experienced.  From  June  to  January  the  climatic 
conditions  are  ideal.  After  January  there  is  an  occasional  sand  storm 
and  high  winds.  Snow  seldom  lies  longer  on  the  ground  than  three 
davs. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  creating  Roose- 
velt Count3%  the  governor  of  the  Territory  on  March  31,  1903, 
appointed  the  county  officials,  who,  immediately  after  qualifying,  set 
to  work  organizing  the  county.     The  board  of  county  commissioners 
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has  divided  the  eountv  into  four  precincts,  and  ten  school  districts 
have  been  created.  I'he  county  begins  its  existence  with  a  Iwnded 
indebtedness  of  only  ^3,000,  its  share  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county 
of  Chaves,  from  which  it  was  established.  The  matter  of  erecting  a 
court-house  and  jail  on  the  public  square  at  the  county  seat  will  soon 
be  taken  up  by  the  board  of  county  coimnissioners.  Several  good 
offers  have  been  received  by  those  who  desire  to  buy  bonds  issued  by 
the  county  for  that  purpose.  The  tax  levy  for  county  purposes  for  the 
year  1903  is  lower  than  was  the  tax  rate  of  Chaves  County,  from 
which  Roosevelt  County  was  formed,  for  the  year  1J)02,  despite  the 
expense  incident  to  the  organization  and  the  low  assessment  of  the 
new  county. 

I'OPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  area  embraced  in  the 'county  of  Roosevelt, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  353.  The  special  census  for  pre- 
cinct No.  1,  Portales,  taken  in  August,  1902,  gave  the  precinct  a  popu- 
lation of  1,928.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  count}'  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  not  less  than  4,500  people.  Practically  all 
of  these  people  have  come  from  the  States  ana  Oklahoma.  Thev  are 
intelligent,  lawabiding,and  industrious,  as  well  a^  liberal  in  their  views. 

TOWNS  AND   SETTLEMENTS. 

A  description  of  Portales,  the  county  seat,  is  given  under  the  head- 
ing of  '* Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

The  town  of  F^lida  is  situated  near  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the 
eountv.  It  is  25  miles  from  the  eountv  seat,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway.  The  land  in  the  neighbor- 
jiood  of  Elida  is  rolling  prairie  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
mesquite  and  gramma  grass,  and  upon  the  sandier  land  a  tall  sedge 
grass.  During  the  past  year  filings  have  been  made  by  homesteaders 
upon  the  surrounding  lands.  Houses  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion and  fields  have  been  sown  to  various  kinds  of  crops.  The  pros- 
pects are  goo<l  for  further  development  and  growth.  A  town  site  has 
been  laid  out.  It  covers  80  acres.  A  square  is  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  public  well,  pumping  plant,  and  reservoir,  and  a  block  for  a 
public  school  building  are  included  in  this  public  square.  Elida  has  a 
post-office,  a  general  merchandise  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  large  lum- 
ber yard,  a  grain  and  feed  store,  a  restaurant,  a  saloon,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  carpenter  shop.  In  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity  there 
is  a  population  of  600  people.  Beyond  the  present  settlement  and  in 
every  direction  there  are  hne  lands  subject  t<)  entry  under  the  home- 
stead act  and  also  good  coal  indications. 

The  town  of  Texico  is  at  the  point  where  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Railwa}'  crosses  the  New  Mexico-Texas  boundary  line. 

The  town  site  was  surveyed  and  platted  in  August,  1902;  it  is  22 
miles  from  Portales.  The  land  upon  which  the  town  is  located  is  for 
the  most  part  level.  The  growth  and  advancement  of  this  town  and 
settlement  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  More  than  100  quarter  sec- 
tions of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  have  been  occupied  by  actual 
settlers.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Texico  is  deep  sandy  loam,  easy 
of  cultivation  and  very  productive.     The  New  Mexico  Eastern  Rail- 
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way  survey  forms  a  junction  at  this  point  with  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Railwav,  and  surveys  have  been  made  out  of  Texico  for 
railroad  purposes  eastward  to  Floydada  and  Quanah,  Tex.  There  are 
already  at  Texico  18  business  houses,  and  the  population  of  the  town 
and  immediate  vicinity  is  not  less  than  500.  A  school  house  has  been 
built,  and  the  school  census  shows  95  children  of  school  age.  Crops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Texico  this  year  are  in  excellent  condition  and  bid  fair 
to  make  ^ooA  returns  for  labor  and  time  expended. 

At  Bethel,  which  is  9  miles  from  Portales,  a  post-office  has  been 
established.  A  school  is  maintained  here  by  the  Christian  Church, 
which  has  erected  buildings  at  this  point  for  the  accommodation  of 
students.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  for  several  miles  in 
every  direction  has  been  entered  under  the  homestead  act,  and  is 
being  occupied  and  cultivated  by  actual  settlers. 

Nine  miles  west  of  Bethel  is  the  settlement  and  post-office  of  Floyd. 
Floyd  has  a  general  store  and  a  neat  school  building  only  recently 
completed.  Practically  every  quarter  section  of  land  for  several  miles 
around  this  settlement  has  been  taken  up  and  is  occupied  and  under 
cultivation  by  homestead  entrymen. 


SANDOVAL  COUNTY. 

Area,  3,959  square  miles.     Population,  12,500.     Assessed  valuation, 
'$792,5H5.     County  seat,  Sandoval. 

Ojficlala. — Commissioners,  E.  A.  Miera,  E.  Baca,  I.  Gutierrez;  pro- 
bate judge,  Nicolas  de  la  O;  probate  clerk,  O.  P.  Hovej- ;  sheriff,  Fred.  J. 
Otero;  assessor,  M.  Baca;  treasurer,  V.  S.  Miera;  superintendent  of 
schools,  J.  B.  Archuleta. 

Post-offices, — Algodones,  Bernalillo,  Bland,  Cabezon,  Casa  Salazar, 
Cuba,  Jemez,  Miller,  PenaBlanca,  Perea,  Placitas,  Sandoval,  Senorito, 
Sulphur,  Thornton. 

Sandoval  County  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  thirty- fifth  legislative 
assembly  in  1903,  Bernalillo  County  contributing  the  largest  area  to 
the  county  and  Santa  Fe  County  the  precinct  of  Moriarty.  Of  its  area 
of  2,534,050  acres,  one-half  is  still  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal 
land  laws,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  is  included  in 
so-called  private  land  grants.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  there  were  taken  up  under  the  Federal  land  laws  2,477.08  acres 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  county.  The  Rio  Grande  River  cuts  through  ■ 
its  southeastern  corner.  The  Puerco  River  rises  in  the  county.  Mext 
to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Puerco  the  Jemez  is  the  principal  stream. 
The  Galisteo,  the  Frijole,  the  Uno  de  Gato,  and  the  San  Pedro  are  other 
streams  in  the  countv. 

The  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  here  called  the  Jemez  and 
the  Cochiti  ranges,  and  the  Continental  Divide  penetrate  into  the 
county,  some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet.  These 
mountains  are  cut  by  deep  gulches  and  can3'On8.  In  the  southeastern 
fjart  of  the  count}'  is  the  massive  and  picturesque  Sandia  Range. 

Sandoval  County  is  the  thirteenth  in  size  among  the  twenty-four 
counties  of  the  Territory,  covering  an  area  almost  tour  times  as  great 
as  does  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  12,500. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  industries  are  stock  raising,  farming,  fruit  growing, 
and  mining.  Its  central  location,  great  diversity  of  topography,  and 
fine  climate,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  famous  lower  Kio  (Jrande 
Valley  starts  in  the  county  and  extends  through  it  for  more  than  20 
miles,  give  Sandoval  County  especial  prominence  and  attractiveness. 
There  are  in  the  county  nearly  500,000  acres  that  can  be  made  subject 
to  irrigation  and  about  1,500,000  acres  are  considered  excellent  pas- 
ture. The  mesas  or  table-lands  are  usually  long  stretches  of  plain, 
varying  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  and  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  with  an  inclination  of 
only  a  few  feet  to  the  mile,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a  range  of  bluflFs 
or  sand  hills,  which  form  a  background  of  brown  for  the  verdure  of 
the  valley.  These  mesas  are  the  principal  grazing  districts.  In  sea- 
sons of  avei'age  rainfall  the  grass  grows  abundantly,  and,  owing  to  its 
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peculiar  character,  it  "cures"  on  the  ground  during  the  fall,  and 
instead  of  "washing  out"  and  becoming  valueless  like  the  ordinary 
prairie  grass,  it  is  like  hay,  and  makes  almost  as  good  feed  in  the  win- 
ter as  in  the  summer.  These  plains  are  dotted  at  all  times  of  the  j^ear 
with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
the  animals  have  to  be  "held"  comparativel}'^  near  the  springs  or 
water  holes,  because  cattle  have  to  range  where  they  can  go  to  water 
during  the  warm  weather  once  a  day  and  sheep  at  least  once  in  two 
days,  but  after  the  weather  gets  cool  and  a  little  snow  falls  on  the 
grass  the  animals,  especially  the  sheep,  can  go  a  little  longer  time 
without  drinking,  and  that  gives  them  practically  a  fresh  field  in  the 
winter. 

THE  IRRIGATION    SYSTEMS. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  here  broad  and  fertile,  producing,  under 
irrigation,  of  course,  almost  any  crop  indigenous  to  the  Temperate 
Zone.  The  irrigation  canals  as  yet  still  possess  much  of  their  original 
crudeness.  There  has  never  been  a  complete  survey  of  the  ditches 
or  lands  under  them,  and  there  are  but  few  maps  or  records  of  any 
description  in  relation  thereto.  The  total  amount  of  land,  however, 
under  ditch  is  approximately  10,000  acres,  of  which  3,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  the  balance  1,800  are  in  swamp  and  meadow 
ands  from  the  waste  of  water  in  irrigation  from  the  ditches,  while  the 
remainder  is  uncultivated,  not  from  an}'^  lack  of  ^ater  or  other  natural 
cause,  however.  By  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
mountain  canyons  to  catch  the  storm  waters  which  come  down  in  great 
volumes  during  the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  and  to  conserve 
the  waters  of  the  small  streams,  thousands  of  acres  of  this  valley  land, 
as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  mei-a  land,  can  be  rendered  arable 
and  made  to  produce  good  crops. 

One-half  mile  above  the  Pueblo  Indian  village  of  San  Felipe,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  a  fine  natural  reservoir  site.  Ihe  elevation  of  the  site 
is  from  5,130  to  6,170  feet  above  sea  level.  It  covers  1,511  acres. 
Of  this  area  but  200  acres  are  under  ditch  and  cultivation,  the  balance 
being  a  valueless  sandy  waste.  The  entire  site  is  on  the  San  Felipe 
Indian  Reservation.  The  improvements  on  the  site  consist  of  the  cul- 
tivated lands  mentioned  and  the  tracks  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  dam  site  is  1,600 
feet  long  to  the  west  of  the  butte,  with  about  750  feet  in  addition 
required  to  the  east,  where  the  spillway  should  be  placed.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  reservoir  would  be  26,743  acre-feet. 

At  the  Cochiti  pueblo  the  Government  has  completed  irrigation 
works  by  cutting  an  irrigation  canal  through  a  bluflF.  This  relieves  a 
chronic  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  at  this  village.  The  soil  is 
unusually  strong,  especially  in  the  mineral  elements,  being  composed 
almostwholly  of  detritus  from  the  neighboring  mountains  and  lacking 
only  the  addition  of  a  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter  now  and 
then  to  keep  it  rich  indefinitely.  A  company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  had  started  the  construction  or  a  canal,  starting 
at  Algodones,  which  will  have  a  length  of  about  40  miles,  covering  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  valley,  in  Sandoval  and  Bernalillo  coun- 
ties, ana  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will  render  practicable  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  land  within  that  distance,  whereas  at  present 
only  about  one-third  of  it  can  be  cultivated.    This  will  make  places 
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for  a  large  number  of  new  settlers  and  will  do  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  question,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  one  in  which 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  are  never  without  a  good  home  market  for 
all  of  their  products. 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  county  where  private  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed,  and  are  found  to  be  successful  in  the  irrigation  of 
small  tracts,  but  no  work  of  this  character  on  a  large  scale  has  yet 
been  completed.  There  is  also  some  farming  done  in  the  canyons, 
though  in  a  very  small  way,  the  principal  crops  being  potatoes,  beans, 
and  chili,  and  some  wheat  and  oats.  The  mountain  sides,  when  not 
too  steep  or  broken,  are  found  to  be  excellent  fruit  lands,  and  the 
yield  is  more  certain  there  than  in  the  vallevs,  because  less  liable  to 
mjury  from  late  frosts  in  the  spring.  Apples,  especially  the  winter 
varieties,  do  better  in  the  mountains  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  fruit  growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  will  become  in 
time  a  very  important  industry.  In  some  of  the  mountain  districts 
the  rainfall  durmg  the  growing  season  is  sufficient  to  produce  crops 
without  irrigation. 

FARM  AND  ORCHARD  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  section  can  compete  with  the  great  graing 
growing  States  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  such  field  crops  a^. 
wheat  and  corn,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  from  a  business  standpoint 
for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  devote  it  to  such  a  purpose,  because  i 
can  be  made  to  yield  so  much  better  returns  when  given  to  other  crops 
The  true  policy  here  is  to  have  small  farms  closely  cultivated,  and  yield 
insf  as  land  can  onlv  be  made  to  vield  under  irrigation.     In  the  wheat 
and  corn  growing  btates  a  man  is  supposed  to  need  160  acres  to  make 
a  profitable  farm,  but  a  much  smaller  area  is  required  here.     It  has 
been  asserted  that  10  acres  of  the  valley  land  of  this  eount}^  culti- 
vat<*d  under  irrigation,  could  be  made  to  bring  the  owner  a  larger  net 
cash  return  every  year  than  could  be  realized  from  a  quarter  section 
in  any  of  the  grain-growing  States.     A  farmer  of  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience writes  m  support  of  this  opinion  as  follows: 

Sweet  potatoes  of  mo-^t  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  the  soil  of  this  valley 
and  do  not  recjuire  to  be  irrigated  as  often  as  most  other  crops,  thus  saving  the  farmer 
much  labor.  Both  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  sweet  potatoes  of  New 
Jersey,  while  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  never  sell  in  the  fall  for  less  than  $1  per  bushel,  and  those  that  are  kept  into 
the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  1  acre  culti- 
vated in  sweet  potatoes  in  Bernalillo  County  will  bring  the  farmer  as  much  money  as 
he  could  hope  to  realize  from  80  acres  in  corn  or  wheat  in  any  of  the  grain  growing 
States  in  a  good  year,  and  since  the  result  is  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  not 
by  acres  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irrigation  farmer,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
ciiltivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  rain  l>elt,  has  a  better  chance 
of  success  and  a  decidedly  better  prospect  of  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  section  of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow 
to  greater  perfection  in  New  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  afford 
one  of  the  most  profitable  cmps  that  can  be  grown  in  this  county,  and  is  also  one 
that  can  be  brought  to  perfection  only  under  irrigation. 

On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  peculiar  mild  flavor  this  onion  finds 
readv  sale  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  always  commands  the  highest  price.  The 
yield  is  about  200  oushels  to  the  acre,  bringing  $3  a  bushel  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
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climate  of  this  county,  and  attain  here  a  decree  of  excellence  but  rarely  found  in 
such  articles  grown  elsewhere.  The  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, and  is  pronounced  by  all  wtio  try  it  fully  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Kalamazoo 
product.  Nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  produced  asparagus  which 
can  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  many  places 
in  the  vallev  there  are  large  quantities  of  a  salt  which  goes  under  the  common  name 
of  '^alkali,  and  which,  though  deleterious  to  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  one  of  the 
favorite  foods  of  asparagus  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the 
ground,  as  is  the  custom  wherever  asparagus  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States. 
It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain  in  this  section  a  degree  of  excellence  in  tenderness 
and  flavor  which  is  unknown  in  that  grown  elsewhere.  During  April  and  May,  the 
months  when  the  cutting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain,  under  favorable  conditions, 
a  growth  of  about  6  inches  a  day,  every  particle  of  which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody 
portion  to  be  thrown  away;  the  whole  stock  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  flavor  is  pro- 
portionately superior.  The  whole  country  is  open  for  a  market,  and  that  such  an 
article  can  be  sold  wherever  introduced  goes  without  saying,  for  it  sells  itself.  An 
aaparacus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield  after  the  third  year  about  200  pounds  a  day  for 
sixty  days  in  the  year  (which  is  as  long  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  it),  and  triis  will  bring  an 
average  price  of  10  cents  a  pound. 

Thus  with  1  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  and  asparagus  a  man  can 
make  a  good  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  crop  that  he  will  have  for  market 
each  year.  And  in  addition  to  thfs  he  will  need  2  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  2  in  com  or 
oats  for  his  cow  and  horse,  and  2  for  house  and  lot,  orchard,  and  kitchen  garden. 
That  makes  10  acres  in  all,  and  is  as  much  land  as  any  man  needs  in  this  section  to 
farm  for  profit,  while  it  is  as  much  as  the  most  industrious  man  can  properly  culti- 
vate in  the  crops  named.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  for  such  purposes  to 
be  had  in  this  county  at  fair  prices,  and  with  good  facilities  for  irrigating,  such  as 
are  now  beinjr  provided,  there  will  be  room  in  this  line  of  business  for  at  least  a 
thousand  families,  convenient  to  as  good  a  market  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  West. 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  general  crop  in  the  vallej^  each 
year;  also  early  melons.  Corn,  oats,  barlev,  and  rye  do  well.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  fruit  growinsr,  but  the  gmpe  crop  is 
to-day,  and  will  likely  always  be,  the  principal  fruit  crop.  The  valley 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grape  cultivation,  and  this  fruit  raised  now 
successfully  competes  with  the  California  product  in  an}^  market  to 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  The  grape  most  generally  cultivated  is 
that  known  as  the  '^Mission"  variet3\  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Franciscan  friars  and  cultivated  in  this  valley  in  the.past 
two  centuries.  Some  small  vineyards  of  the  muscatel  and  other  choice 
table  varieties  are  also  found.  The  countr}'^  round  about  Bernalillo  is 
one  vast  garden,  famous  for  its  fruits,  and  the  wine  industry  here  is  an 
important  item. 

The  blooming  fields  of  the  Rio  Grande  stretching  out  toward  the 
south  with  the  picturesque  Sandia  Mountains  for  a  background  make 
this  region  ever  an  interesting  landsciipe  study,  Bernalillo  has  a 
population  of  800,  and  as  many  more  people  are  clastered  about  it, 
engaged  chiefly  in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Not  far  distant  is  the 
thrifty  Algodones  section,  noted  for  its  hay,  grain,  and  fruit  products, 
and  also  for  its  coal  fields,  mineral  wealth,  and  promising  petroleum 
indications. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  county  lead  in 
from  the  west— the  Jemez  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  the  latter  rising  in  the 
county,  but  flowing  into  the  Rio  Grande  in  Valencia  County.  The 
former  merges  from  a  mountainous  section,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
depend  upon  agriculture  and  mining  for  a  livelihood.  A  pail  of  the 
Rio  Puerco  VaUey  is  under  cultivation,  and  here  50,000  acres  of  fertile 
land  could  be  easily  watered  for  colonization  purposes.  It  would 
make  an  ideal  spot  for  locating  a  sugar-beet  colony. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  most  important  ^old-mining  camp  is  at  Bland^  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  reached  from  Thornton  bv  stage  line  and  from  Santa 
Fe  by  a  good  wa^on  road.  The  town  is  the  center  of  the  Cochiti 
mining  district.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Pino  Canvon,  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  it  forms  a  bix)ad  and  fertile  valley 
west  of  the  agricultural  region  about  Pena  Blanca.  The  population  of 
Bland  and  the  adjacent  camp  of  All)emarle  is  about  200.  Mining,  mill- 
ing, freighting,  and  the  lumber  industry  chiefly  ocoupv  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Bland  and  vicinity.  All  the  mercantile  lines  of  business 
are  well  represented.     The  Methodists  have  a  gooil  church  building. 

The  value  of  the  mammoth  gold-bearing  quartz  ledges  in  the  Cochiti 
district  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt.  The  mineral  belt 
so  far  as  opened  is  about  6  b\'  7  miles  in  extent,  and  the  I'egion  is  ribbed 
with  parallel  veins  of  quartz  varying  in  width  from  5  to  t)0  feet, 
uniformly  carrying  values.  Seveial  of  these  ledges  have  ali'eady  been 
extensively  developed,  and  practically  all  the  ore  that  has  been  taken 
out  yielded  a  handsome  profit  at  the  cyanide  mills  on  the  ground.  The 
Albemarle  propert}'  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  800  feet.  In  the 
Star  mine  enough  ore  is  in  sight  to  run  a  100-stamp  mill  day  and  night 
for  a  long  period.  A  similar  showing  is  made  in  the  Iron  King.  The 
Washington,  Grant,  Crown  Point,  Black  Girl,  Little  Mollie,  and  a 
score  of  other  developed  properties  all  show  immense  bodies  of  low- 
grade  ore  mixed  with  a  generous  proportion  of  high-gmde  ore  running 
IWO  in  gold  and  upward.  Two  mills  have  been  in  operation  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  Albemarle  and  the  Woodbury,  while  two  more  mills  are 
planned.  It  is  found  that  by  a  combination  of  the  cyanide  and  Peliton- 
Cleriei  methods  the  Albemarle  mill  treated  9,000  tons  of  ore  per  month. 

The  pay  roll  of  the  Cochiti  Gold  Mining  Company  at  one  time  was 
814,000  a  month.  The  Lone  Star  people  have  a  small  20-ton  plant  and 
w^ill  construct  a  mill  wMth  a  capacity'  for  treating  350  tons  daily.  The 
Star  Mine  is  down  900  feet.  The  district  has  produced  about  $2,000 
in  gold  bullion  daily,  and  new  ore  discoveries  are  reported  f  requentlv. 

Ihe  nearest  railway  point  is  at  Thornton,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  about  18  miles  distant,  but  a  stage  line 
furnishes  comforta>)le  transportation  for  passengers  and  a  daily  mail. 
The  same  coaches  continue  up  the  canyon  from  Bland  and  across  the 
mountain  to  the  Sulphurs,  San  Antonio,  and  Jeniez  Springs,  well-known 
health  resorts,  the  waters  of  whieli  have  been  found  to  possess  valuable 
medicinal  qualities.  A  railroad  line  from  near  Thornton  to  this  camp 
has  been  surveyed  and  a  companv  has  been  incorporated  to  build  it. 
Its  construction  will  infuse  new  life  into  the  camp,  which  has  been 
rather  quiet  of  late.  There  are  several  other  mining  camps  in  the 
county,  though  the  most  of  them  have  so  far  been  unable  to  send  much 
ore  to  the  market  owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  mines. 

At  Naciraiento  and  Algodones  are  rich  leads  of  copper  which  lack 
only  development  to  make  them  good  and  profitable  metal  producers. 
Indications  of  oil  and  immense  coal  beds  exist  and  are  being  developed 
near  Algodones,  and  a  model  town  site  has  been  laid  out.  A  well- 
drilling  outfit  has  been  put  to  work  drilling  for  oil  near  Algodones, 
and  is  down  several  hundred  feet. 

Not  far  from  Algodones,  and  to  be  connected  with  it  soon  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  Ttailway,  are  the  Hagan,  Coyote,  and  Pino  Vititas 
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coal  fields,  which  are  being  extensively  developed  by  the  New  Mexico 
Fuel  and  Ii*on  Companv.  Here  there  are  46  square  miles  of  coal,  six 
workable  seams,  one  above  the  other  and  with  gentle  slope,  so  that 
with  one  stope  several  seams  can  be  worked.  Ihese  seams  come  to 
the  surface  along  steep  bluffs  and  are  plainly  visible  for  a  length  of 
13  miles.  Many  stopes  have  been  driven  into  this  bluff;  the  principal 
one  at  Hagan  or  Uno  de  Gato.  The  diamond  drill  has  also  proved 
the  extt^nt  of  this  immense  coal  field.  The  coal  is  a  good  qualitv  of 
bituminous  coal.  At  Hagan  a  coal  camp  has  sprung  up,  and  at  Uno 
de  Gato  a  town  site  has  been  laid  out  amidst  picturesque  surroundings 
and  supplied  with  good  water.  The  mountains  round  about  are  rich 
in  gola,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  gypsum,  while  in  the  foothills  is  plenty 
of  timber. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  summer  resorts  m  the  Southwest  are 
located  in  the  mountains.  The  Jemez  Hot  Springs,  now  well  known 
and  popular  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  are  in  the  canyon  of  the 
Jemez  River,  easily  reached  either  from  Albuqueroue  or  Santa  Fe. 
Albuquerque  and  the  Sulphur  Springs,  as  well  as  the  San  Antonio 
Springs,  are  situated  in  the  same  section.  All  these  places  are  well- 
known  resorts,  and  their  reputation  extends  be^'ond  the  limits  of  the 
Territory.  They  are  visited  annuallv  by  man}^  persons  in  search  of 
health,  and  the  waters  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Good  fishing,  large  and  small  game,  and  magnificent  scenery  are 
attractions  of  that  section.  At  Sulphurs  a  mill  has  been  built  to  treat 
the  sulphur  deposits,  which  are  very  extensive. 

There  are  other  attractions  that  Sandoval  County  offers  to  the 
tourist,  including  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  region  bordering  on  Santa 
Fe  County,  which  are  very  interesting,  and  the  Indian  pueblos,  of 
which  Sandoval  County  has  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  largest  is  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  population  of  772  people. 
The  other  pueblos  in  the  county  are  San  l-elipe,  with  510  people; 
Jemez,  455;  Cochiti,  295;  Santa  Ana,  228:  Zia,  116,  and  Sandia,  8(5. 
They  are  all  interesting  spots  to  visit.  They  manufacture  pottery, 
beadwork,  and  baskets,  and  their  periodical  dances  ar.d  festivals  are 
of  great  interest. 

RAILROADS. 

Sandoval  County  has  good  railroad  facilities.  The  Santa  Fe  system 
cuts  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the  count v  for  about  40  miles. 
The  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  has  about  20  mifes  in  the  countv,  and 
after  the  construction  of  its  surveyed  branch  into  the  Hagan  coal  fields 
and  Algodones  and  from  there  across  the  Kio  Gmnde  River  to  Durango, 
Colo.,  will  have  over  150  more  miles  in  the  county.  The  ))uilding  of 
the  sui'A^eved  railwav  line  from  near  Thornton  to  Bland  will  add 
another  18  miles.  The  county  has  many  good  wagon  roads.  Seveiul 
stage  lines  offer  facilities  to  reach  the  settlements  distant  from  the 
railway  lines. 

Sando\al  County's  future  lies  in  its  extensive  coal  beds  and  the 
reclamation  of  part  of  its  area  V)V  storage  reservoirs,  which  is  destined 
to  make  it  the  garden  spot  of  New  Mexico.  Its  climate,  while  it  pos- 
sesses the  general  characteristics  of  that  of  New  Mexico,  is  milder  in 
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winter  than  the  more  northern  counties,  and,  owing  to  its  lower  alti- 
tude, the  countv  is  a  sanitarium  for  those  health  seekers  who  can  not 
bear  the  more  severe  winters  and  the  greater  altitude  of  the  northern 
counties.  During  the  summer  months  the  near-by  city  of  Santa  Fe 
and  the  mountain  resorts  offer  a  refuge  from  the  heat,  which,  however, 
is  at  no  time  as  oppressive  as  in  the  more  humid  East.  It  is  only  during 
the  noon  and  afternoon  hours  in  eTuly  and  August  that  the  maximum 
temperature  at  times  reaches  100^,  while  the  minimum  during  the 
night  is  very  seldom  over  66°,  which  seems  10°  to  20°  lower  than  it 
would  be  in  a  more  humid  climate. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

A  description  of  Bernalillo  is  given  under  the  head  of  ^'Cities  and 
towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Sandoval  is  the  county  seat  and  will  soon  have  a  court-house  and  jail. 
Thornton  is  quite  a  commercial  center.  At  Algodones  a  town  site  has 
been  laid  out,  and  after  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway 
from  Hagan  to  Algodones,  where  it  will  form  a  junction  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  it  will  become  quite  a  bustling 
railway  center. 

CJorrales  and  Huertas  are  settlements  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valle3^,and 
La  Madera  and  San  Antonito  are  rural  settlements  picturesquely  situ- 
ated in  the  foothills  of  the  Sandia  Mountains, 

Moriarty  is  a  railroad  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central 
and  the  Albuquerque  Eastern  Railway.  Around  it  are  several  good 
sheep  and  other  ranches,  provided  with  water  from  wells. 


SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 


5,598  square  miles.     Population,  6,500  (4,828  according  to 
f  1900).     Assessed  valuation,  $679,491.     County  seat,  Aztec. 


Area, 
census  of 

Officials, — Commissioners,  J.  V.  Lujan,  J.  R.  Williams,  J.  E. 
McCarty;  probate  judge,  M.  Gkrcia;  probate  clerk,  J.  Prewitt;  sheriff, 
J.  E.  Elmer;  assessor,  B.  C.  Vaughan;  treasurer,  A.  G.  Black;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  O.  C.  McEwen;  surveyor,  Charles  Hollev. 

Newspapers, — The  Aztec  Index,  Aztec;  The  Farmington  fiustler- 
Times,  Farmington. 

Post-offices, — Aztec.  Farmington.  Putnam,  La  Boca,  Blanco,  Bloom- 
field,  Cedarhill,  Flors^vista,  Fruitland,  Hood,  Jewett,  Laplata,  Largo, 
Olio,  Crozier. 

San  Juan  County  occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  La  Plata  Countv, 
Colo. ;  on  the  west  by  Arizona;  on  the  south  by  McKinley  County, 
and  on  the  east  by  Rio  Arriba  County.  The  Government  monument, 
which  marks  its  northwestern  corner,  also  marks  the  corners  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Ctah,  and  Colorado.  It  is  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
richest  mining  fields  in  the  United  States,  and  its  present  distributing 
point  is  Durango,  just  over  the  Colorado  line. 

ABEA. 

San  Juan  County  is  an  empire  in  itself.  It  covers  5,742  square 
miles,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  3,697,000  acres;  of  which  1,958,400  acres 
are  included  in  the  Navaho  Indian  Reservation;  1,473,000  acres  are 
still  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws;  about  260,000  acres 
have  been  appropriated,  and  about  300,000  acres  are  irrigable.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  2,040  acres  were  entered, 
1,960  of  them  under  the  homestead  act.  The  countv  is  four  and  one- 
half  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Khode  Island;  three  times  as  large 
as  Delaware,  ana  it  contains  900  square  miles  more  than  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographically,  the  county,  or  at  least  the  irrigable  portion  of  it, 
viewed  from  above,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  basin  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  mountains  and  high  ridges,  with  a  deep  notch  cut  into 
one  side,  through  which  the  San  Juan  Kiver  flows.  The  county  is  not 
mountainous,  but  is  located  in  the  foothills,  on  the  mesas,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  gigantic  mountain  masses  to  the  north  in  Colorado. 
Some  of  its  hills,  however,  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude.  Outside 
of  the  river  valleys  and  the  upper  mesas,  which  are  broad  and  level, 
the  county  consists  of  a  series  of  double  lands  broken  by  arroyos  and 
generall}^  composed  of  fertile  soil,  upon  which  the  native  grasses  grow 
luxuriantly. 

The  altitude  of  the  countv  ranges  from  5,100  to  5,800  feet.  On  the 
La  Plata,  in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  extending  to  the  San  Juan  River, 
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is  a  large  body  of  land  called  "The  Meadows,"  eonsistinor  of  about 
30,000  acres  oi  unbroken  land,  which  slopes  gently  from  both  sides  to 
a  dry  run  or  arrovo  in  the  center.  It  is  5  miles  wide  in  some  places, 
and  it  is  situated  just  right  for  irrigation  purposes.  A  man  could 
readily  irrigate  100  acres  of  this  land  without  assistance  if  water  were 
convenient.  The  soil  is  very  deep  and  productive,  in  fact,  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  raising  of  grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  and  Vegetables. 
The  tract  has  the  appearance  of  a  prairie  or  of  an  old  field  all  ready 
for  the  plow.  The  land  is  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and 
desert-land  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  reclaimed  by  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works,  would  support  from  800  to  1,200  fami- 
lies. At  the  head  of  ''The  Meadows"  is  a  natural  reservoir  site,  which 
could  be  made  to  supply  sufficient  water  for  this  entire  tract.  The 
reservoir  would  also  make  a  beautiful  lake  for  fishing,  boating,  and 
other  attractions  of  a  summer  and  winter  resort. 

RIVERS  AND  IRRIGATION. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  San  Juan  County  amounts  to  about  14  inches, 
and  the  county  is  consequently  arid,  the  rainfall  not  being  sufficient 
to  raise  crops.  The  couiit3"'s  greatest  wealth,  therefore,  is  its  abun- 
dant water  supply,  which,  accordincf  to  John  B.  Harper,  irri^ration 
engineer  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  is  greater  than  that  of  tne  rest  of  New 
Mexico.  This  water  supply  is  drawn  from  the  stupendous  mountain 
masses  of  southwestern  Colorado.  The  county  is  drained  almost 
entirely  by  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries,  whose  waters  find 
their  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Colorado  River.  The  San 
Juan  drains  the  vast  watershed  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  east  to  west. 
Rising  in  the  same  mountain  masses  in  Colomdo  and  drai  ing  their 
southern  slopes  are  the  Pine,  Las  Animas,  and  La  Plata  rivers,  which 
flow  into  the  San  Juan  and  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes.  The  perpetual  snow  in  the  Colorado  Mountains 
supplies  these  streams  with  cold,  pure  water  even  when  every  other 

girt  of  the  arid  regions  is  suffering  from  drought.  The  San  Juan 
iver  enters  the  county  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Piedi-as,  a 
short  distance  south  of  Arboles,  Colo.,  and  thence  turning  toward  the 
west  passes  out  near  the  northwestern  corner.  Its  water  supply 
comes  entirely  from  the  watershed  to  the  north,  as  the  drainage  irom 
the  south  is  small  and  uncertain.  The  length  of  the  river  in  the 
county  is  124  miles.  It  is  275  feet  wide  on  the  average  and  has  a  fall 
of  11  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  is  not  ford- 
able,  and  when  at  low  water  it  is  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  with  a  tre- 
mendous underflow.  The  least  flow  of  the  river  is  about  4,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  640,000  acres.  At  the  settle- 
ment of  Largo  the  river  bottoms  widen  into  rolling  mesas  and  bottom 
lands  available  for  cultivation.  Here  the  most  important  tracts  are 
known  as  the  Bloomfield  and  Solomon  mesas,  and,  with  the  lower  val- 
leys, aggregate  about  20,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river; 
thence  to  the  junction  with  the  Animas  River,  a  distance  of  10  miles, 
the  lands  are  broken  and  difficult  to  irrigate. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Animas  and 
Jewett,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  vallej'^  land  25  miles  long  and  1  or  2 
miles  in  width.     The  Animas  and  La  Plata  rivers  empty  into  the  San 
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Juan  near  Farmington,  about  midway  in  the  county.  The  flow  of 
the  Rio  de  los  Pinos  at  its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  is  80  second- 
feet.  The  I^as  Animas  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
its  mean  flow  is  855  second-feet  below  Aztec.  The  La  Plata  River 
enters  the  San  Juan  about  3  miles  below  Farmington,  and  its  mean 
flow  is  50  second-feet.  These  streams  are  all  permanent  in  character, 
but  the  flow  fluctuates  with  the  seasons,  de{)ending  primarily  upon  the 
melting  of  winter  snows  in  spring  and  upon  the  so-called  rainy  season, 
occurruig  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in  September. 
The  spring  flow  usually  begjins  in  the  early  part  of  March  and  reaches 
its  maximum  about  t&e  middle  of  May,  thence  gradually  declining 
until  the  fore  part  of  July,  when  it  reaches  the  normal  summer  flow. 
The  rainy  season  flow,  occurring  in  August  and  September,  is  charac- 
terized by  sudden  freshets  whicn  are  at  times  of  great  volume,  as  in 
September,  1896,  when  a  flow  of  7,800  second-feet  was  observed  in 
the  Animas  River. 

Some  portions  of  the  count}'^  along  the  rivers  have  been  settled  for 
about  twenty-five  years,  but  until  about  ten  years  ago  the  settlement 
was  very  sparse,  with  small  trading  posts  along  tne  most  traveled 
roads.  The  farmers  have  joined  in  constructing  canals  and  ditches 
suflicient  to  irrigate  nearly  all  of  the  tillable  land  in  the  first  or  imme- 
diate bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  also  some  of  the  mesa  lands  on  the 
second  bottoms.  While  the  various  ditches  and  canals  under  the  law 
are  called  corporation  or  community  ditches,  they  are  owned  exclu- 
sively by  the  farmers  and  landowners  having  land  under  them.  In 
the  first  construction  of  these  ditches  or  canals  the  farmers  owning 
adjoining  land  would  associate  themseh^es  as  a  community  ditch  com- 
pany to  construct  a  ditch  with  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  all  of 
their  respective  lands  under  this  particular  ditch.  The  shares  of  water 
were  then  divided  among  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
land  that  each  held  for  irrigation.  Each  farmer  thus  procured  a 
sufficient  water  right  for  the  lands  owned  by  him  under  this  particular 
ditch.  This  water  right  goes  with  the  land  and  is  perpetual,  the  same 
as  houses,  fencing,  and  other  improv^ements  on  the  land.  Of  course 
water  rights  can  be  divided,  transferred,  and  sold  separately  from  the 
land,  or  attached  to  other  lands  by  deed  or  transfer. 

The  only  expense  connected  with  a  water  right  in  one  of  these  com- 
munity ditches  is  the  amount  of  work  and  expense  necessary  each  year 
in  repairing  and  putting  the  ditches  in  proper  shape.  This  expense  is 
light  and  is  done  mostl}'^  in  work  of  cleaning  out  and  repairing  the 
ditches,  each  water  owner  doing  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  work.  The 
average  cost  of  a  water  right  for  40  acres  ranges  from  $10  to  $25. 

There  is  but  one  syndicate  or  real  corporation  ditch  in  San  Juan 
Countv,  and  that  is  known  as  ''  The  Animas.  La  Plata  and  San  Juan 
Canal,''  or  the  Coolidge  ditch,  owned  and  controlled  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Coolidge,  Judge  Albert  Hand,  and  other  associates,  with  headquarters 
at  Scranton,  Pa.  This  canal  is  20  miles  long,  and  about  $100,000  was 
expended  in  its  construction  and  acquiring  lands  under  it.  Outside  of 
this  canal  the  80  other  ditches  and  canals  in  San  Juan  County  are. owned 
and  controlled  by  the  farmers  and  landowners  having  land  under  irri- 
gation, and  there  are  no  water  rents  or  water  taxes  levied  by  these 
community  ditches. 

The  irrigable  areas  are  found  on  the  table  and  bottom  lands  of  the 
San  Juan,  Las  Animas,  and  La  Plata  rivers.     In  addition,  and  prop- 
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erly  to  be  considered  in  the  San  Juan  basin,  are  the  lands  on  either 
side  of  the  Largo,  Can3'on  Blanco,  and  Canyon  GallegOB,  which  flow 
into  the  San  Juan  from  the  touth,  but  are  dry  part  of  the  year.  Still 
farther  south  are  24  townships  supplied  with  water,  but  less  alun- 
dantly,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Chaco  or  Chusca  ard  the  Ojo 
Amarilla. 

The  Animas  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  Rio  de  las  Animas,  a 
beautiful  stream  from  150  to  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  minimum  Cow 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  is  a  very  fertile  valley  frcm  1  to  3 
za  iles  in  width,  and  extending  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to 
a  junction  with  the  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Nearly  all  of  the 
[ands  in  this  valley  are  under  irrigation,  and  the  entire  40  miles  is 
dotted  with  beautiful  homes  and  thriving  villages.  Between  the  Ani- 
mas and  La  Plata  rivers  lies  the  attractive  Farmington  Glade,  several 
miles  in  width  by  18  miles  long,  covering  25,000  acres  of  land.  By  a 
high  line  ditch  water  from  the  Animas  River  could  be  cariied  to  this 
body  of  laud,  and  it  offers  a  particularly  inviting  field  to  those  in  search 
of  irrigation  enterprises.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Animas  River  is  that 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  small,  round,  waterworn  bowlders  that  exist 
to  an  unknown  depth.  More  water  flows  in  the  bowlder  bed  than 
appears  on  the  surface.     The  La  Plata  is  about  40  feet  in  width. 

There  are  in  actual  cultivation  under  the  20  ditches  on  the  Las 
Animas  5,000  acres;  under  the  20  on  the  La  Plata  4,200  acres,  and 
under  the  20  on  the  San  Juan  5,000  acres;  while  on  the  Rio  de  los 
Pinos  about  500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  making  a  total  of  about 
15,000  acres  under  actual  cultivation  on  these  streams.  The  total  land 
under  ditch  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  acres,  that  portion  not 
in  actual  cultivation  being  used  for  pasturage;  of  this  50,000  acres 
could  be  put  under  cultivation  without  necessitating  any  enlargement 
of  the  present  irrigation  system. 

Worlk  is  being  prosecuted  on  the  construction  of  a  35-foot  canal  to 
cross  the  Fiv^emile  Mesa  to  bring  water  to  the  Navaho  Indian  Reser- 
vation.    The  work  is  being  done  by  the  Gov^ernment. 

Several  companies  and  syndicates  are  tiguring  on  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  new  ditch  and  canal  enterprises  in  the  county  that 
will  bring  under  irrigation  and  cultivation  large  bodies  of  rich  Gov- 
ernment lands  subject  to  homestead  and  desert-land  entries.  Not 
one-fifth  of  the  rich,  fertile  land  of  San  Juan  County  that  can  be 
reclaimed  by  the  building  of  new  canals  and  ditches  or  storage  reser- 
voirs has  yet  been  filed  upon.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
tributary  to  the  La  Plata  Valley,  several  large  sti)i'age  reservoirs  are 
now  in  contemplation,  which  will  water  large  bodies  of  uplands  and 
mesas  that  are  now  Government  land.  The  acreage  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, but  not  yet  under  dit(5h,  is  500,000  acres.  The  greater  part 
of  this  can  be  reclaimed,  as  the  water  supply  is  abundant.  On  several 
ranches  windmills  have  been  erected,  as  abundant  water  is  found  at 
small  depth,  and  at  a  greater  depth  artesian  water  could  probably  be 
developed. 

There  are  large  bodies  of  Government  land  on  the  upper  mesas  and 
on  the  divides  in  various  parts  of  the  county  that  are  adapted  for 
agriculture  and  can  be  irrigated  by  the  great  amount  of  water  that 
flows  to  waste  every  year.  In  the  La  Plata  Valley,  along  the  La 
Plata  River,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a  vast  area 
of  tillable  land  that  can  be  irrigated  cheaply  if  storage  reservoirs  are 
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built  to  store  the  flood  waters  flowing^  to  waste  down  the  river.  The 
La  Plata  River,  bein^  the  shortest  river  of  the  three  principal  streams 
in  the  county,  with  the  smallest  drainage  area.  Havmg  its  sources  in 
the  La  Plata  Mountains,  west  of  Durango,  Colo.,  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  river  sometimes  does  not  last  to  the  latter  part  of  the  irrigating 
season,  because  the  La  Plata  Mountains  are  not  very  high  and  the  snow 
on  them  melta  quickly,  especially  if  the  snowfall  of  the  preceding 
winter  is  light.  Consequently  the  uplands  and  higher  mesas  have  not 
always  suflicient  water  later  in  the  season,  but  through  utilizing  the 
natural  sites  for  reservoirs  enough  water  can  be  stored  during  the 
flood  season  to  supply  any  shortness  of  water  later  in  the  season. 

The  thirty- -tifth  legislative  assembly  in  1903,  by  resolution  and  memo- 
rial to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  indorsed  and  recommended 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Territorial  irrigation  commission  asking 
that  preliminary  surveys  and  examinations  of  the  condition  of  the  water 
courses  of  San  Juan  County  be  made  by  the  Government,  and  that  a 
sufficient  appropriation  be  set  aside  from  the  public  irrigation  fund  to 
build  storage  reservoirs  in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  in  western  San  Juan 
County,  to  store  the  flood  waters  of  the  La  Plata  River  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  productive  lands.  The  legislative  assembly  also 
recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  making  of  preliminary  surveys  to  investigate  the 
conditions  referred  to  by  the  Territorial  irrigation  commission  and  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  for  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs. 
In  compliance  with  these  recommendations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  already  directed  that  these  preliminary  surveys  and  exami- 
nations be  made,  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs, 
and  there  seems  no  aoubt  that  these  reservoirs  will  be  constructed  in 
the  near  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  by  the 
Government  in  that  part  of  San  Juan  County  will  result  in  bringing 
30,000  to  50,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  West,  all  Government 
land,  under  ditch.  This  condition,  howe^'^er,  is  met  with  only  in  the 
La  Plata  Valley,  in  western  San  Juan  County,  as  all  the  available  lands 
along  the  Animas  and  San  Juan  rivers  have  an  abundant  and  perma- 
nent water  supply  and  no  storage  reservoirs  are  needed.  However, 
the  construction  of  larger  canals  and  irrigating  ditches  will  cover 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  land  on  the  upper  mesas. 

The  La  Plata  Valley  is  at  present  one  of  the  finest  and  best  valleys  in 
the  county,  and  for  the  past  twentv-five  ye^irs  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing have  been  carried  on  successfully  and  profitably  on  the  first  and 
second  bottoms,  where  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  ranches 
in  New  Mexico  are  located. 

CLIMATE. 

San  Juan  County  has  as  perfect  a  climate  as  can  be  found  on  this 
earth.  Its  summers  are  cool,  never  oppressive  at  night,  a  temperature 
of  100^  in  the  shade  not  being  on  record.  The  highest  summer  teniper- 
ature  is  from  94^'  to  96^,  but  even  96^  at  the  altitude  of  San  Juan 
County,  with  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow  within  75  to 
100  miles,  is  not  as  oppressive  as  85'^  in  a  lower  and  more  humid  portion 
of  the  country.  The  winters  are  always  sunshinv  and  mild,  with  an 
absence  of  dampness  and  excessive  precipitation  that '  make  even  zero 
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weather  delightful  and  exhilarating.  There  are  on  the  average  two 
hundred  ana  thirt\"-iive  perfectl}^  clear  daj's?  in  the  j^ear,  about  one 
hundred  days,  mostly  in  summer,  on  which  clouds  may  be  observed  in 
the  sky,  and  thirty  da3's,  also  mostly  in  summer,  that  are  cloudy. 

In  winter,  during  the  day,  the  winds  are  from  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, passing  over  arid  lands  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  while  at  night, 
both  summer  and  winter,  they  come  from  the  snow-capped  San  Juan 
Mountains  of  southern  Colorado,  GO  to  100  miles  away.  There  is  no 
malaria  lurking  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  the  county  being  free  from 
ague,  chills,  and  fever.  For  those  troubled  with  consumption,  other 
lung  troubles  of  any  kind,  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
and  other  chronic  forms  of  disease,  there  is  no  better  <?limate  to  be 
found.  San  Juan  County  is  nature's  own  sanitarium  for  the  con- 
sumptive. It  was  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  who  said  that ''climate  is 
fate,"  after  the  sunshiny,  arid  climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had 
restored  her  to  the  health  of  which  the  humid,  depressing  climate  of 
the  East  had  robbed  her.  That  success  in  life  depenas  upon  health,  and 
that  this,  again,  depends  upon  climatic  conditions,  goes  without  gain- 
saying, and  therefore  to  grow  up  or  to  live  in  a  perfect  climate  is  to  lav 
one  of  the  foundations  for  success  and  happiness,  and  is  fate  indeed. 

The  most  dreaded  destro^-er  of  all,  the  one  which  sends  a  mighty 
arm}^  of  human  beings  annually  to  the  grave,  before  whose  ravages 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  other  epidemics  or  the  inroads  of  all  other 
diseases  sink  into  insignificance  by  comparison,  is  consumption.  It  is 
estimated  that  125,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  annually  cut 
off  in  their  prime  or  in  middle  age  by  this  most  insidious  of  all  human 
ailments.  Statistics  show  that  27  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  this  country 
are  traceable  to  its  agency.  To  those  thus  afflicted  climate  is  indeed 
fate,  the  more  so  because  the  best  medical  authorities,  whose  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  experience  and  observation,  agree  that  climate, 
or  rather  lack  of  climate,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of  consumption. 

The  fact  is  also  established  by  official  statistics  that  consumption 
and  kindred  diseases  are  much  more  prevalent  in  those  sections  of^ 
the  country  with  a  severe  humid  climate  than  in  other  sections.  In 
New  England,  for  instance,  about  25,000  succumb  annuallj"  to  this 
destroyer,  while  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  with  their  larger  population,  even  a  greater 
number  are  claimed  by  it.  Consumption  is  alarmingl}^  prevalent  in 
Canada,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — in  fact,  in  all  northern  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  American  continent.  The  humid  atmosphere 
of  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  claims  many  victims.  In  the 
Southern  States,  while  the  disease  is  not  so  prevalent,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  overcrowded  cities  and  a  less  stressful  life,  yet  consump- 
tion there,  too,  demands  many  victims,  while  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateaus  alone  are  exempt  from  it. 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  different 
sections  is  given  b^^  the  following  percentages  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion: Maine,  50  percent;  the  rest  of  New  England,  25  per  cent;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  19  per  cent;  Mississippi  Valley  States,  18  per  cent; 
Southern  States,  6  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico,  3  per  cent;  the  deaths 
in  New  Mexico  being  those  of  persons  who  came  to  the  Southwest  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption.  There  is  no  official  record  of  any  case 
of  consumption  having  ever  originated  in  the  Territory.  The  disease 
is  practically  unknown  to  the  natives.     The  children  of  consumptive 
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parents  grow  up  in  New  Mexico  without  developing  that  predisposition 
to  the  disease  which  has  caused  many  people  to  believe  that  consump- 
tion is  hereditary.  The  percentage  of  people  cured  of  consumption, 
even  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  is  so  large  that  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  physician  practicing  in  the  Territory  is  undoubtedly  justi- 
fied.    He  says: 

There  are  more  people  ia  New  Mexico  who  have  recovere<l  from  consumption  after 
having  been  given  up  by  their  physicians  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  other  Common- 
wealths of  the  Union. 

The  fame  of  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium  for  persons  suffering  from 
or  threatened  with  pulmonary  disorders  has  become  w^orld-wide.  In 
1885  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  International  Medical  Congress 
in  session  at  Paris,  France,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and  deter- 
mine what  parts  of  the  world  gave  the  best  promise  of  possessing  the 
climate  most  conducive  to  the  recovery  from  consumption.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  best  climate  for  consumptives  was  to  be  found 
in  the  valleys  of  a  mountainous  countr\%  where  there  would  be  compara- 
tive immunity  from  the  winds  and  storms  which  sweep  over  the  plains 
and  coast  regions,  while  the  proper  tempemture  would  be  found  between 
the  thirtj^-sccond  and  thirtv-sixth  degrees  of  latitude  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  wliere  the  patient  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
severe  weather  of  the  Noi-th  nor  the  enervating  influence  of  the  South; 
and  that  the  air  should  be  dry,  the  rainfall  small,  and  the  sunshine  the 
least  broken  by  clouds  and  unfair  weather.  After  visiting  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Cape  Colony,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  South  and  North  America,  this  committee  determined  that  New 
Mexico  afforded  the  necessary  conditions  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  locality,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  small  portion  of  northern  Africa. 
The  American  Health  Resort  Association,  whose  physicians  have  trav- 
eled extensively  and  made  a  special  study  of  climatic  and  kindred  con- 
ditions, unequivocally  indorse  the  report  of  the  French  ph^^sicians  and 
recommend  New  Mexico  as  the  most  suitable  section  in  the  world  for 
.the  arrest  and  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  many  and  varied.  Every- 
thing common  to  tne  south  temperate  zone  is  raised,  including  corn^ 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  clover,  cane,  broom  corn,  alfalfa, 
and  every  variety'  of  vegetables,  in  enormous  quantities  and  of  the  best 
quality;  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  beets,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  the  sugar  beet,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  canta- 
loupes, and  other  vegetables. 

Land  properly  irrigated  and  cultivated  will  produce  per  acre  30  to 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  50  to  90  bushels  of  oats,  likewise  rye  18  to  30 
bushels.  Wheat  sells  at  ^1.60  per  hundred  pounds  and  oats  at  f  2,  while 
corn  brought  last  year  $1.65.  The  average  price  of  alfalfa  in  San  Juan 
County  last  winter  was  $6  per  ton. 

An  example  of  what  intense  cultivation  of  the  Animas  Valley 
soil  will  accomplish  is  that  of  A.  J.  Gilmour,  of  Flora  Vista.  Mr. 
Gilmour  has  ranched  near  Flora  Vista  for  the  past  eighteen  ^'^ears. 
From  a  tract  of  land  covering  li  acres  he  year  before  last  gathered 
and  marketed  86,000  pounds  of  ripe  onions,  which  netted  hira  $540. 
He  delivered  the  onions  to  the  Hyde  Exploration  Company,  at  Farm- 
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in^rton,  the  sacks  having  been  furnished  by  them.  Besides  the  ripe 
onions  1,000  pounds  of  culls  were  sold.  The  crop  that  year,  it  should 
be  stated,  was  14,000  pounds  short  of  the  amount  grown  the  year 
before  on  the  same  ground.  On  a  small  ranch  near  Cedar  Hill  from 
9i  acres  last  year  310  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  and  20  bushels  of 
alfalfa  seed.  The  wheat  was  marketed  at  $1.20  per  hundred,  78  cents 
a  bushel  on  the  ranch,  and  the  alfalfa  seed  for  $11  a  hundredweight,  a 
total  money  yield  of  $461.80,  or  over  $50  an  acre.  The  oats  yield  was 
76  bushels  per  acre,  worth  at  Durango  $2  per  hundred,  or  64  cents  a 
bushel  of  33  pounds.  The  alfalfa  yield  averaged  six  tons  to  the  acre, 
worth  $6  a  ton  on  the  ranch  for  feeding  range  cattle  which  pasture 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  during  the  summer  and  are  brought  to  the 
valleys  for  winter  feeding.  This  is  not  a  corn  country,  tne  nights 
being  too  cool  for  its  greatest  development,  yet  on  the  same  land  the 
smallest  yield  was  41  bushels  per  acre  and  the  average  46  bushels. 
This  exceeds  the  average  in  the  United  States  by  over  10  bushels  per 
acre. 

A.  U.  Graves,  of  Cedar  Hill,  in  1901  produced  22,000  pounds  of 
onions,  or  366  bushels  per  acre.  Watermelons,  celery,  and  peanuts, 
hard  and  soft  shell  almonds,  and  walnuts  are  of  favored  return,  while 
the  San  Juan  cantaloupe,  in  its  delicacy  of  flavor,  generosity  of  yield, 
certainty  of  maturity,  and  robustness  for  shipment  can  not  be  sur- 
passed. This  cantaloupe  is  yearly  increasing  in  its  scope  of  both  cul- 
tivation and  market  travel,  and  will  soon  be  of  cosmopolitan  demand. 
Watermelons  reach  a  weight  of  40  pounds.  Cabbages  also  reach  that 
weight  per  head. 

While  no  general  test  has  yet  been  made,  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions constitute  a  prediction  that  tobacco  is  to  be  a  successful  San 
Juan  County  crop  at  no  distant  day. 

Popcorn  attains  a  height  of  over  13  feet,  while  Indian-corn  stalks 
reach  above  12  feet. 

The  native  grasses  make  excellent  hay  that  yields  2  to  3  tons  per 
acre. 

The  canaigre  plant,  with  roots  containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
tannic  acid,  grows  wild  in  the  valleys  and  is  the  source  of  a  coming 
and  great  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  acres  are  covered 
with  this  plant,  with  a  production  of  2^  tons  of  the  roots  per  acre. 
The  roots,  which  renew  themselves  annually,  sell  as  high  as  $80  per 
ton  for  tanning  purposes,  and  the  extent  of  area  covered  by  the 
canaigre  plant  m  San  Juan  County  is  an  inducement  for  tanneries  to 
locate. 

Sugar  beets  especiallv  yield  well  in  San  Juan  County.  Tests  made 
at  the  agricultural  college  experiment  station  at  Mesilla  Park  have 
demonstrated  that  San  Juan  and  Santa  Fe  counties,  N.  Mex.,  raise  the 
finest  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States.  They  average  85  per  cent  in 
purity  and  yield  21  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter. 

VALUE   OF  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS. 

Among  the  many  questions  asked  through  correspondence  from 
homeseekers  are  those  relative  to  the  price  and  values  of  irrigated 
farms  and  lands.  It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  a 
general  wav  than  it  is  of  lands  in  other  States,  because  there  is  quite  a 
variety  and  diffei'ence  in  the  location  and  adaptability  of  the  lands  in 
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San  Juan  County  in  reference  to  irrigation  and  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  price  depends  on  the  location  of  the  land,  whether  or  not  it  ia  flat, 
unbroken  land,  with  just  enough  slope  to  irrigate  it  easily,  or  whether 
it  is  rolling  and  broken,  so  that  it  has  to  be  leveled  and  prepared  for 
irrigation  at  the  expense  of  some  time  and  labor.  Another  factor  in 
the  price  is  proximity  to  settlements,  distance  from  the  main  roads, 
schools,  and  churches.  The  status  of  water  rights  belonging  to  the 
land,  whether  the  latter  is  at  or  near  the  head  gate  of  a  ditch,  where 
less  work  is  required  for  irrigation  than  on. land  farther  away  from 
the  head  gate,  all  affect  its  value.  The  rule  governing  community 
ditches  is  that  each  landowner  commences  to  work  at  the  head  of  the 
ditch  and  works  bis  pro  rata  share  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  ditch 
to  the  lower  part  of  his  farm.  Then  his  work  on  the  ditch  is  done,  while 
the  landowner  farther  down  the  ditch  must  continue  to  work  until  he 
reaches  the  lower  part  of  his  ranch.  Raw  lands  with  perpetual  water 
rights,  but  with  no  other  improvements,  if  the  lands  are  smooth  and 
level  and  in  a  fair  location,  range  in  price  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre, 
according  to  distance  from  town  and  condition  of  land.  Improved 
lands  with  perpetual  water  rights  range  in  price  from  $20  to  $60  an 
acre,  while  very  choice  locations  are  worth  $100  an  acre,  this  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  orchards,  etc. 

A  good  bearing  orchard  will  produce  from  ¥75  to  $150  an  acre,  and 
even  after  paying  all  expenses  connected  with  an  orchard,  the  profit 
ranges  from  $50  to  $125  an  acre.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  orchard 
of  several  acres  upon  a  ranch  that  is  worth  from  $100  to  $200  an  acre 
will  make  a  material  difference  in  its  value.  Land  well  seeded  to 
alfalfa  usually  produces  from  4  to  8  tons  per  acre  of  three  crops  or 
cuttings  per  year,  the  average  alfalfa  yield  being  about  5  tons  per 
season.  For  the  past  three  years  alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  on  the  ranch 
has  been  selling  not  lower  than  $5  per  ton  and  $8  per  ton  when  baled, 
as  it  costs  about  $2.50  per  ton  to  furnish  wire  and  bale  it.  During  the 
past  year,  when  the  season  was  somewhat  severe,  alfalfa  hay  sold  at 
ilO  per  ton  in  the  stack,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  selling  at  $20  a 
ton  m  bales  at  Dnrango.  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  cut,  narvestec^  and  put 
in  the  stack  at  from  $5  to  $6  an  acre,  which  will  leave  a  net  profit  of 
from  $17  to  $20  an  acre  on  land  that  produces  5  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lands  properly  prepared  and  on  which 
alfalfa  seed  is  sown  thickly,  producing  a  ^ood,  heavy  stand,  require 
just  as  little  work  as  the  lands  with  an  inferior  stand.  A  good  alfalfa 
stand  on  the  average  San  Juan  County  land  will  produce  7  to  8  tons 
to  the  acre,  so  that  an  acre  will  produce  from  $35  to  $40  worth  of  hay. 
Allowing  $7  per  acre  for  cutting,  harvesting,  and  stacking,  there  is 
left  a  net  profit  of  from  $28  to  $38  an  acre  as  a  net  income  h'om  the 
land.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  a  160-acre  farm,  with  10  to  20  acres 
of  good  bearing  orchard  and  with  40  to  80  acres  in  alfalfa  and  the 
remaining  portion  in  corn,  small  grain,  pasture,  and  other  crops, 
especially  where  such  a  farm  has  a  good  uouse,  fencing,  barns,  ana 
outbuildings,  with  a  good  ditc-h  right  and  lateral  ditches  constructed 
for  irrigating,  anything  less  than  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre  would  be 
a  very  inadequate  price.  Take  a  farm  in  the  best  parts  of  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, northern  Missouri,  or  eastern  Kansas,  or  Nebraska  that  is  worth 
$50  an  acre,  or  $8,000  for  160  acres,  and  the  owner  thinks  he  is  well 
paid  if  he  receives  $400  to  $500  cash  rent  per  year  from  it,  even 
though  he  pays  the  taxes  out  of  his  pocket.    Take  a  160-acre  farm  in 
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San  Juan  County,  in  a  good  location  with  water  right.  Have  100  to 
120  acres  of  it  in  tine  tillable,  irrigable  land  and  the  rest  in  pasture. 
Have  20  acres  in  orchard,  40  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  40  acres  m  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  a  vegetable  garden,  and  the  annual  income 
will  seem  very  big  compared  with  the  income  from  an  eastern  farm  of 
that  size.  The  20  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  even  in  the  poorest  fruit 
year,  after  paying  all  expenses,  will  yield  $50  net  profit  per  acre,  or  a 
total  of  l|l,000.  Forty  acres  in  alfalfa,  after  paying  all  expenses,  will 
yield  a  profit  of  $600  besides  leaving  sufiicient  for  feed.  The  remain- 
ing 40  acres  in  grain  and  vegetables  will  yield  from  $400  to  $600,  mak- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  f2,000  per  year  net  profit.  As  irrigation 
assures  good  crops,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  160-acre  farm  m  San 
Juan  County  is  a  very  valuable  asset.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the 
West  where  lands  will  yield  more  per  acre  when  properly  irrigated 
and  cultivated  than  San  J  uan  County.  Yet  man}'  tracts  of  raw  land 
with  a  good  water  right  can  be  bought  at  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre, 
while  improved  lands  can  be  bouofht  at  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  ana  in  the  vicinit}^  of  Grand  Junction, 
Delta,  Montrose,  and  other  fruit  growing  and  agricultural  districts  in 
Colorado,  such  lands  as  here  described  are  valued  at  from  $100  to  $300 
an  acre.  Irrigated  fruit  lands  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  abimt  Canon 
City  and  Florence,  within  a  short  distance  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  are 
selling  at,  and  are  considered  well  worth  when  set  out  in  nice  three 
and  four  year  old  fruit  trees,  from  $400  to  $1,000  an  acre.  Yet  the 
fruit  from  one  apple  tree  in  a  San  Juan  Countv  orchard  is  worth  20 
per  cent  more  in  cash  40  to  60  miles  from  a  railroad  than  is  the  fruit 
from  the  same  kind  of  a  tree  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  country  around  Boul- 
der, Greeley,  Longmont,  Loveland,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  was  sell- 
ing at  from  $35  to  $60  an  acre  because  crops  were  restricted  to  alfalfa, 
Eotatoes,  and  grains.  But  in  the  past  two  years  beet-sugar  factories 
ave  been  located  at  nearly  all  of  those  towns  in  northeastern  Colo- 
rado, and  at  Rocky  Ford,  Sugar  City,  and  other  points  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  This  has  advanced  tne  value  of  farming  land  from  $35  to  $60 
an  acre  to  $100,  $150,  and  $200  an  acre. 

ALTALFA. 

Alfalfa  is  the  great  monej'^-making  crop  of  San  Juan  County.  It  is 
the  finest  hay  feed  grown  in  the  world.  It  will  yield  more  per  acre 
per  year  than  any  other  forage  plant.  It  will  answer  more  purposes 
as  a  stock  feed  than  any  other  forage  plant  known  to  agriculture. 
The  farmers  who  have  learned  the  value  of  alfalfa  do  not  feed  grain 
to  their  stock  unless  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  on  the  road,  such 
as  freighting  or  heavy  teaming.  For  average  farm  work  alfalfa  alone 
is  the  feed  for  horses.  Cows  need  nothing  more  than  alfalfa  except 
on  very  special  occasions.  Alfalfa  produces  from  4  to  8  tons  per  acre 
and  averages  5  tons.  In  San  Juan  County  three  crops  can  be  cut.  It 
is  easy  to  get  land  to  seed  in  alfalfa.  When  alfalfa  is  once  set,  it  lasts 
for  years  and  years  without  reseeding,  improving  in  Quantity  and 
quality  each  year.  Timothy,  clover,  red  top,  and  other  hays  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  alfalfa,  though  they  grow  and  thrive  in  San  Juan 
County  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Yet  they  do  not  yield  or  pay  as 
much  per  acre  as  does  alfalfa.     Alfalfa  is  king  in  the  arid  West. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

No  matter  how  good  a  country  may  be,  if  it  is  not  a  good  fruit 
country,  it  lacks  that  much  of  being  perfect.  It  may  have  good  grass, 
good  stock,  be  a  good  grain-producing  country,  rich  in  mines  and 
many  other  products,  but  without  fruit  it  is  lacking.  As  a  fruit 
Country,  San  Juan  County  is  preeminent,  the  peer  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  favored.  The  abui.dant  sunshine,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  paint  and  enrich  the  fruit.  San  Juan  County 
apples,  on  account  of  their  freedom  from  blemishes  and  worms,  and 
fine  flavor,  have  been  sold  as  high  as  ^5  per  50-pound  box  in  the  Chicago 
market. 

The  following  from  the  May  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Packer  tells 
its  own  story: 

BEAUTIFUL  APPLES — MIDDENDORF  A  CO.  HAVE  GENITANS  WHICH   BRING   $3   PER  BOX. 

Chicago,  May  18,  1902. — One  of  the  prettiest  sighta  the  Packer  man  has  seen 
on  South  Water  street  for  many  a  day  was  a  box  of  Genitan  apples  opened  b\'  A.  L. 
Gibson,  George  Middendorf  &  Co.*s  apple  man.  They  came  from  San  Juan  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  were  held  at  $3  per  box.  These  apples  were  in  50-pound  boxes  and 
almost  uniform  in  size,  and  with  a  tint  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  the  blush  that 
overepreads  a  sen  tie  maiden's  cheek.  A  box  of  Ganos  at  the  same  time  were  opened, 
and  were  perfection  in  their  class,  and  were  held  at  $2.50  per  box.  A  few  boxes  of 
other  varieties  were  also  opened  and  displayed  at  the  same  time,  and  were  selling 
readily  at  from  12.50  up  to  $4  per  box.  Tfiey  were  the  finest  and  prettiest  lot  oi 
apples  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  they  were  all 
from  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  fruit  from  San  Juan  County  has  been 
attracting  especial  attention.  Not  only  the  winter  apples,  which  are 
the  staple  crop,  but  all  other  fruits  common  to  the  temperate  zone. 
San  Juan  County  produces  not  only  apples,  but  also  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots,  nectarines,  quinces,  crab  apples,  cherries, 
with  all  the  small  fruits  and  berries  common  to  this  country,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  mulberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  per- 
simmons, and  all  kinds  of  nuts,  such  as  peanuts,  almonds,  and  black 
walnuts.  The  mildness  of  the  winters  makes  it  possible  to  grow  nearly 
all  the  tender  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  nectarines, 
Japanese  plums,  prunes,  almonds,  etc.  The  Kelsey  plum,  one  of  the 
most  luscious  and  highest  priced  plums,  grows  to  perfection. 

W.  N.  Kight,  proprietor  of  the  Sunny  Side  Orchard,  a  large  and 
productive  orchard  of  about  70  acres,  with  trees  10  to  20  years  old, 
situated  near  Farmington,  raises  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  named  above. 
Although  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities, 
Mr.  Kight  last  year  netted  $8.40  per  tree.  The  trees  yielded  an 
average  of  twelve  50-pound  boxes,  which  sold  at  from  60  to  90  cents 
per  box  on  the  packing  table.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  choice,  large 
apple  tree,  when  heavy  laden  with  choice  fruit,  such  as  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Genitan,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Bellflower,  or  similar  vari- 
eties, to  net  the  owner  from  $10  to  $12.50  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $15 
per  tree  in  orchard.     Trees  often  commence  bearing  after  the  third 

J^ear.  There  are  many  orchards  that  have  been  bearing  the  past 
welve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years,  and  some  that  have  been  planted 
twenty-two  years,  and  these  old  orchards  are  the  best  and  most  prolific 
in  the  county.  The  big  commission  firm  of  Porter  Brothers,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  shipped  mucn  more  fruit,  especially  winter  apples,  out  of 
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San  Juan  County  the  past  four  years  than  any  other  firm.  In  the  fall 
of  1900, 100  cars  of  winter  apples  were  shipped  from  San  Juan  County 
via  Durango  alone.  An  entire  train  load  was  shipped  over  the  Denver 
•and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  the  cai^s  bearing  the  legend:  "  All  from  San 
Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  A  million  apples  and  not  a  single  worm." 
Porter  Brothers  say  that  the  San  Juan  County  apple  is  the  best  and 
the  finest  fruit;  that  it  is  more  highly  colored  and  flavored  than  any 
other  apple  that  they  buy;  that  it  is  free  from  worms;  that  it  stands 
shipping  better,  and  that  it  is  the  best  shipper  that  they  can  get.  It 
is  a  Turther  fact  that  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  commission  men  buy 
more  and  pay  more  for  San  Juan  County  winter  apples  at  the  tree  in 
San  Juan  County,  40  to  60  miles  away  from  the  railroad,  than  they 
pay  for  the  very  best  commercial  winter  apples  in  the  box  ready  for 
shipping  at  the  aepot  in  the  best  apple-producing  sections  of  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  or  eastern  Kansas.  The  same  commission  firms 
say  that  more  San  Juan  County  fruit  goes  into  the  first-class  market 
and  more  of  it  is  sorted,  repacked,  and  shipped  to  European  markets, 
in  proportion  to  amount  produced,  than  or  fruit  that  comes  from  any 
other  section  in  the  United  States.  San  Juan  County  fruit  has  become 
world  famous  and  the  present  shipments  of  100  to  150  carloads  of  win- 
ter apples  annually,  at  the  highest  cash  market  price  paid  for  apples 
anywhere,  are  bound  to  be  increased.  In  addition,  large  job  lots  are 
sent  to  the  near-by  mining  camps,  mountain  towns,  and  lumbering 
settlements  of  Colorado  ana  New  Mexico. 

If  this  is  the  condition  at  the  present  time,  when  the  beautiful  orchard 
industry  of  San  Juan  County  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  with  the 
nearest  railroad  40  to  60  miles  away,  what  can  not  be  expected  in  that 
line  after  the  railroads  come  to  the  orchard  belt,  and  after  mining, 
milling,  smelting,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  more  extensively  developed  ?  The  person  who 
secures  the  irrigated  land  and  plants  from  10  to  20  acres  of  choice 
fruit  at  this  time  and  holds  it  and  stays  with  it  for  a  few  years  will 
have  an  independent  income  that  will  lead  to  plenty,  and  in  time  to 
fortune. 

Said  a  writer  recently: 

To  realize  anythinc  of  the  capabilities  of  San  Juan  County  in  the  fruit  line  you 
must  visit  the  orchards.  Then  you  can  see  for  yourself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the 
subject  justice  in  a  written  description.  An  orchard  is  beautiful  at  any  time.  Even 
in  the  winter  the  bare  outlines  of  the  trees,  thrown  sharp  against  the  sky,  have  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  Spring,  the  blossoming  time,  with  its  snow-cheeked  petals, 
flushed  pink  with  joy  at  the  new  life  pulsing  through  the  old  earth's  veins,  has  been 
made  famous  alike  in  song  and  story.  The  trees  of  summer,  with  their  green  vigor, 
their  depth  of  shadow,  their  delicate  traceries,  their  dainty  dancing  to  the  merry 
breeze,  nave  been  extolled  likewise  bv  many  a  noble  pen. 

But  the  fall,  sacred  to  Ceres  and  iBacchus,  is  the  season  of  seasons.  Then  the 
orchards  and  gardens  are  ablaze  with  color,  a  feast  for  the  eye,  and  palate,  too, 
for  that  matter. 

Rosy-cheeked  apples,  golden  pears,  velvety  peaches,  purple  and  pale-green  grapes, 
yellow  and  crimson  plums,  form  a  scene  of  plenty  that  beggars  description. 

There  is  an  orchard  of  some  14  acres  situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  Aztec  that  is 
a  pleasure  to  behold.  Though  smaller  than  some,  it  is  wonderfully  productive. 
That  is  true  of  the  ranches  around  Aztec  generally.  As  a  rule,  the  tracts  of  land  are 
smaller,  but  very  closely  cultivated.  In  this  orchard  you  could  pick  for  hours  and 
make  no  apparent  impression. 

Apples  and  peaches  generally  bring  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  orchard 
delivery  table,  with  a  yield  per  tree  from  peaches  of  from  300  to  800 
pounds  and  apples  500  to  1,500  pounds,  with  exceptional  apple  trees 
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climbing  as  high  as  2.000  pounds.  In  apple  production  20-ounce 
apples  are  not  rare.  The  largest  apple  ever  grown  in  the  valley 
weighed  28^^  ounces,  while  the  crack  San  Juan  County  premium  box 
of  this  fruit  contained  24  apples,  with  an  aggregate  apple  weight  of  25 
pounds. 

Pears  sell  at  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  orchard,  which  means  $400 
per  acre.     Bartlett  pear  trees  reach  1,250  pounds  of  fruit,  while  the 

freat  Idaho  variety  frequently  attains  an  individual  weight  of  li^  pounds, 
'he  delicious  sugar  pear  is  probably  the  most  prolific  and  profatable  of 
San  Juan  County  pears. 

Cherries,  with  100  trees  to  the  acre,  return  from  $3  to  $4  per  tree, 
while  grapes,  including  the  principal  table,  wine,  and  raisin  varieties, 
are  of  heavy  yield  and  profitable  market.  In  one  San  Juan  County 
vineyard  35  grape  varieties  can  be  noted.  Six-year-old  Concorcts 
yield  60  pounds  to  the  vine. 

Practically  all  plum  and  prune  varieties  are  represented,  the  San 
Juan  Countv  capsneaf  and  crown  of  this  fruit  being  the  superb  Prunus 
Simonia,  wnich  reaches  the  size  of  a  tomato  and  combines  the  aroma 
of  a  muskmelon  with  the  flavor  of  a  banana. 

San  Juan  Count}^  fruit  is  unsurpassed  by  the  best  California  fruit, 
for  it  has  a  fine  rich  flavor  that  thus  far  has  not  been  beaten. 

One  ri-year-old  orchard  yielded  an  average  of  tw^elve  50-pound 
boxe^  to  the  tree  last  year,  worth  from  40  to  00  cents  a  box  on  the 
packing  table,  the  buyers  doing  their  own  packing.  With  100  trees 
to  the  acre,  such  an  orchard  yields  a  snug  income.  The  tree  begins  to 
yield  paying  crops  the  third  year  from  setting.  Premiums  are  won 
wherever  this  fruit  has  been  exhibited,  especiall}'  in  competition  with 
California  and  Colorado  fruit.  Fruit  is  often  transshipped  at  Durango 
and  goes  to  the  Eastern  markets  as  Colorado  fruit,  and  has  added  much 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Colorado  apples,  commanding  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  At  the  Durango  fair  were  exhibited  36  apples 
which  weighed  40  pounds.  At  an  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Colorado  Springs  these  apples  won  the  first  premium  and 
diploma.  Eight  apples  of  this  exhibit  weighed  10  pounds.  The  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  paid  $4  for  them  to  use  in 
another  exhibit.  The  apples  are  clean,  with  no  blemishes,  and  beau- 
tifully tinted,  the  product  of  the  kisses  of  the  New  Mexico  sun. 

A  profitable  San  Juan  County  fruit-growing  practice  is  the  keeping 
of  fine  sheep  or  Angora  goats  in  the  orchards  the  year  around,  thus  at 
once  keeping  the  orchard  clean  and  feeding  and  fattening  the  animals 
themselves.  Fruit  grafting  is  very  successful,  as  man}^  as  seven  differ- 
ent fruit  varieties  finding  lodgment  on  one  tree. 

The  Cottonwood,  willow,  and  cedar  are  native  growtlis,  while  in 
ornamental  trees  the  valley  has  the  Lombard  poplar,  the  maples,  the 
weepinff  willow,  the  locust,  and  the  catalpa,  while  a  great  variety  of 
roses,  the  honeysuckle,  the  snowball,  and  a  world  of  other  flowers 
adorn  the  lawns  and  beautity  the  gardens  of  San  Juan  Count3% 

BEE  KEEPING,  POULTRY,  AND  DAIRYING. 

Bee  culture  in  San  Juan  County  has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Several  apiaries  of  100  hives  and  upward  are  a  good  source  of  income, 
and  almost  every  house  yard  has  a  few  colonies  for  home  use.  The 
orchards,  alfalfa  fields,  and  especially  the  cleome  or  wild-bee  weed 
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furnish  inexhaustible  pasture  for  the  bees.  Honey  sells  at  12^  cents 
per  pound  in  the  comb  and  10  cents  extracted,  and  in  recent  years  the 
colonies  avei'aged  from  40  to  60  pounds  each. 

A  resident  of  the  La  Plata  Valley,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  states 
that  he  left  a  640-acre  ranch  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  which 
had  cost  him,  with  improvements,  $11,000,  and  which  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  $2,700,  to  come  to  the  La  Plata  country.  He  engaged  in 
bee  culture  on  5  acres,  and  claims  he  clears  more  net  money  than  on 
his  former  640-acre  ranch.  He  has  200  colonies  of  bees,  which  yield 
him  about  $10  per  colony  per  annum.  He  also  raises  many  chickens, 
and  has  a  vineyard  from  which  he  produces  wine.  Part  of  his  honey 
is  sold  at  home  and  part  shipped  to  the  East. 

Another  apiarist  in  the  La  jPlata  Valley,  George  H.  Eversole,  settled 
in  San  Juan  County  sixteen  years  ago.  He  owns  the  State  Line 
Apiary,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
average  yield  of  honey  from  his  bee  colonies  during  the  thirteen  years 
of  his  experience  has  been  65  pounds  per  hive,  the  largest  yield  from 
any  one  colon}^  being  168  1-pound  sections  of  fancy  honey.  His  bees 
are  of  the  five-banded  Italian  variety,  kept  in  the  latest  improved 
hives.     He  sold  3  tons  of  honey  last  year  from  91  stands  of  bees. 

Poultry  raising  and  dairying  give  satisfactory  returns  to  many 
farmers.  The  demand  is  always  active  for  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese;  eggs  bringing  20  to  30  cents  per  dozen;  chickens  $4  to  $6  per 
dozen;  butter  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  18  to  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Dairying  is  a  rapidly  growing  industr}^  and  undoubtedly  several 
creameries  will  be  established  at  centml  points  as  soon  as  railroad 
facilities  are  supplied. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

San  Juan  County  is  a  fine  IK'e-stock  country.  Little  or  no  feed  is 
required  in  winter,  for  the  winters  are  generally  mild  and  open,  with 
but  little  snow,  and  in  consequence  live  stock  gets  through  the  win- 
ter in  fair  condition  on  the  open  range,  with  feed  needed  only  once 
in  a  great  while  during  a  severe  snowstorm.  There  are  from  40,000 
to  50,000  head  of  sheep  fed  in  San  Juan  County  each  winter,  and  from 
8,000  to  10,000  head  of  cattle.  Many  of  these  cattle  are  of  high-grade 
thoroughbreds,  Short  Horn,  Herefords,  Red  Poles,  etc.  The  stock 
is  as  a  rule  of  good  grade  and  is  being  constantly  improved.  It  is 
only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
alfalfa-fed  cattle  make  the  finest  of  beef  and  it  is  the  cheapest  beef 
that  can  be  produced.  For  that  reason  stock  growers  and  farmers  are 
now  acquiring  the  very  best  breeds  of  thoroughbred  cattle  (White 
Face,  Short  Horns,  Red  Poles,  Poled  Angus)  for  beef,  with  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  for  dairying  purposes.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  in  certain  parts  of  San  Juan  County  the  range  has  deteriorated, 
owing  to  an  excessive  number  of  sheep,  but  just  across  the  county 
line  in  southern  Colorado,  where  the  melting  snows  make  man3'^  fine 
streams,  there  are  to  be  found  the  finest  stock  ranges  in  the  world. 
The  stockmen  of  San  Juan  County,  being  adjacent  to  these  ranges, 
drive  their  herds  and  flocks  in  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone,  bringing 
them  back  in  the  fall  to  winter  in  San  Juan  County.  This  leaves  the 
range  in  San  Juan  County  for  winter  feed  and  gives  opportunity  to 
the  Colorado  range  to  recover  from  the  summer's  grazing.     In  conse 
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quence  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  cost  less  to  raise  in  San  Juan  County 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  West. 

Last  year  a  large  number  of  beef  steers  were  fed  and  fattened  for 
beef  on  alfalfa  alone  in  the  La  Plata  Valle}^  and  in  the  spring  of  1902 
several  hundred  head  of  fine  alfalfa-fed  beef  steers  were  sold  at  the 
feeding  pens  in  the  La  Plata  Valley  at  from  $65  to  $76  per  head,  and 
these  same  beef  steers,  fattened  on  alfalfa  alone,  with  not  a  particle  of 
grain  of  any  kind,  when  shipped  to  Kansas  City  markets  brought  from 
§95  to  $100  per  head.  A  large  amount  of  beef  and  mutton  is  sold  on 
the  local  and  near-by  markets.  Hogs  live  throughout  the  winter  on 
nothing  but  alfalfa  hay.  When  the  alfalfa  is  growing  a  few  acres 
well  set  and  fenced  will  make  the  finest  hog  pasture.  Of  course,  to 
make  pork  it  is  necessary  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fattening  to  feed 
some  grain  to  harden  the  flesh.  Nowhere  else  can  hogs  be  raised  as 
cheaply  and  with  greater  profit. 

Stock  sheep  very  rarely  require  feed  in  the  winter.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  snow  covers  the  ground  for  a  few  days  at  some 
points,  and  at  those  times  it  is  better  to  have  the  sheep  where  they  can 
be  fed.  But  many  sheep  owners  carry  large  herds  throughout  the 
winter  on  the  public  range  without  any  feed.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  many  range  horses. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  for  stockmen  who  desire  to  run  large 
herds,  thousands  of  heads  of  range  cattle  on  the  open  range,  there  are 
better  localities  than  San  Juan  County,  but  for  horses,  sheep,  and  goats 
and  small  bunches  of  good  cattle,  a  few  hundred  head,  San  Juan 
Countv  is  an  ideal  place.  About  100,000  head  of  sheep  ai*e  owned  and 
razed  in  San  Juan  Count}'. 

The  wool  clip  of  last  year  amounted  to  three  to  four  hundred  thou-^ 
sand  pounds.  The  assessment  rolls  show  that  there  are  5,000  head  of 
horses  and  from  3,000  to  5,000  head  of  goats  in  San  Juan  County. 
The  number  of  goats  is  on  the  increase,  because  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Angora  goat  business  pays  well  in  San  Juan  County. 
Goats  need  no  feea  the  year  around  and  thrive  on  the  open  range. 
The  mohair  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices,  selling  at  from  40  to- 
60  cents  a  pound.  Goats  require  less  work  and  expense  than  any 
other  kind  of  live  stock  and  are  generally  more  profitaole.  The  rais- 
ing of  a  good  class  of  draft  horses  and  road  horses  is  proving  a 
profitable  occupation. 

There  are  about  1,500,000  acres  of  public  range  in  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Navaho  Reservation. 

MARKETS. 

The  fact  that  San  Juan  County  has  no  railroad  might  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  market  for  agricultural 
products,  but  then  the  surroundings  of  San  Juan  County  must  be  con- 
sidered. An  extensive  mining  section  depends  upon  San  Juan  County 
for  its  food  products.  The  big  and  rich  mining  camps  of  the  San  Juan 
district  in  southwestern  Colorado,  such  as  Durango,  Silverton,  Tellu- 
ride,  Ouray,  Rico,  Ridgeway,  Ophir,  Oro  Fino,  Lake  City,  Summit- 
ville,  Pagosa  Springs,  and  others,  offer  splendid  markets.  When  the 
number  of  people  employed  not  only  in  tne  mines,  but  in  the  lumber- 
ing industrj^  smelters,  coal  mines,  coking  furnaces,  in  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goat  industry,  in  that  section  is  considered,  then  it  will  be  seen 
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that  every  bit  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  product  of  San  Juan 
County  can  find  a  profitable  market.     As  it  is,  vast  quantities  of 

Kroduce  are  daily  shipped  in  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
lissouri,  and  more  distant  States.  This  produce  is  brought  in  over 
the  only  railroad  that  taps  the  San  Juan  mining  district,  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  and,  there  being  no  railroad  competition,  at  a  very 
high  freight  rate,  which  gives  San  Juan  County  farmers,  who  have 
only  a  comparatively  few  miles  to  ship,  a  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States  whose  farmers,  fruit  raisers,  stock  growers,  dairymen,  and  poul- 
try producers  realize  as  much  for  their  products  as  the  people  of  San 
Juan  County.  Corn  will  average  75  cents  per  bushel  the  year  around. 
When  wheat  sells  at  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel  in  the  great  wlieat -growing 
States,  San  Juan  Countj'^  farmers  receive  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  bushel. 
Oats  are  nearlv  alwavs  worth  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  Potatoes,  which 
yield  100  to  200  bushels  per  acre,  are  worth  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred- 
weight. Onions,  that  yield  so  enormously,  are  worth  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  hundredweight.  Pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  all  other  meats  bring 
good  cash  prices.  Chickens  average  from  $4  to  $6  per  dozen,  and 
eggs,  even  in  summer  time,  sell  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen,  and 
much  of  the  time  from  25  to  40  cents  a  dozen.  Butter  will  average 
from  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  the  year  around.  Watermelons,  pump- 
kins, cabbage,  turnips,  squashes,  and,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  garden 
vegetable  always  command  good  cash  prices.  Durango,  a  busy  little 
city  of  6,000  people,  with  two  large  smelters,  three  banks,  street  rail- 
way, electric  lights,  cold-storage  plant,  flouring  mill,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  brewery,  railroad  machine  shops,  city  waterworks,  three  daily 
newspapers,  etc.,  is  the  distributing  point  for  San  Juan  County. 

San  Juan  County  products  go  to  Salt  Lake  and  all  of  Utah,  while 
from  Gallup  supplies  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  markets  ot  all  these  thriving  cities  and  towns  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  western  New  Mexico,  and  eastern  Arizona,  manv  of  them 
so  situated  that  no  garden  and  farm  products  can  be  raised  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  assure  a  good  price  and  high  profits  even  after  the 
pavment  of  freighting  and  railroad  charges. 

iThe  New  Mexico  portion  of  the  great  Navaho  Reservation,  with  its 
almost  2,000  Indians,  furnishes  a  valuable  home  market  for  San  Juan 
County  products.  These  regenerated  red  men  own  immense  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  carry  on  an  ever-increasing  manufacture  of 
world-famous  Navaho  blankets,  the  annual  wool,  pelt,  and  blanket 
sales  representing  heavy  revenues. 

Immense  quantities  of  flour,  meat,  lard,  and  similar  products  are 
annually  shipped  to  San  Juan  County  and  surroundings  from  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  other  States.  These  could  be  readily  produced  at  home. 
More  home  flouring  mills  would  result  in  a  greater  acreage  in  wheat. 
The  following  are  the  ruling  prices  of  products  not  mentioned  else- 
where: Potatoes,  from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound;  sweet  potatoes,  6  cents  a 
pound.  They  are  easily  raised,  and  there  is  a  good  and  ever-growing 
market  for  them.  W^ool  brings  from  9  to  15  cents  a  pound.  The 
Navahos  consume  much  wool  in  the  manufacturing  of  blankets.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wool,  however,  is  shipped  out  of  the  county 
unscoured.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  scouring  mill.  Acreage  in 
fruit  at  present  time,  1,500;  acreage  in  alfalfa,  8,000;  tons  of  alfalfa 
cut  per  year,  50,000;  pounds  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  produced 
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annually,  600,000;  pounds  of  corn  produced  annually,  50,000;  boxes 
of  apples  shipped  annually,  12,000;  boxes  of  other  fruit  shipped, 
20,000;  pounds  of  onions  raised  annually,  200,000;  pounds  of  noney 
shipped  annually,  20,000. 

HIGHWAYS  AND   RAILROADS. 

San  Juan  County  is  at  present  the  only  county  in  New  Mexico  with- 
out railroad  communication,  but  there  are  three  ver}'^  good  principal 
wagon  roads  traversing  the  county.  One  of  these  is  the  punlic  road 
from  Durango,  Colo.,  along  the  Animas  River  by  way  of  Cedar  Hill, 
Aztec,  Flora  Vista,  Farmington,  Fruitland,  and  Jewett.  Then  there 
is  a  public  road  from  Durango  southwesterly  over  the  San  Juan 
Divide  into  the  La  Plata  Valley,  thence  to  Farmington  by  the  La 
Plata  River,  to  Fruitland  and  Jewett  over  what  is  known  as  '"The 
Meadows."  The  third  public  highwa}'^  is  from  a  point  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  known  as  Ignacio,  by  way  of  La  Boca,  down 
the  Pine  River  Valley  to  the  San  Juan  River,  thence  to  Largo,  Blanco, 
Bloomiield,  and  Farmington.  A  regular  daily  stage  line  is  run  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  by  way  of  Aztec  to  Farmington,  which  carries  the 
mail  and  passenger  traflic  into  the  county.  The  run  is  made  in  about 
twelve  hours,  the  stage  leaving  Durango  for  Farmington  and  Farm- 
ington for  Durango  every  morning,  a  change  of  horses  being  made  at 
Aztec  and  at  State  Line,  the  entire  distance  being  about  CO  miles. 

Three  railroad  lines  have  been  surveyed  lately  to  and  through  the 
county  and  will  undoubtedly  be  built  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
most  important  is  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  from  Algo- 
dones,  in  Sandoval  County,  to  Durango.  This  railroad  will  tap  the 
immense  coal  fields  of  San  Juan  County,  and  will  cut  through  the  county 
from  near  its  southwestern  corner,  by  way  of  Farmington  and  Aztec, 
to  Dumngo.  The  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  will  give  direct  connec- 
tion with  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  and,  by  way  of  Tor- 
ranc^e,  with  the  great  Rock  Island  system,  and,  by  way  of  Roswell, 
with  the  Gould  systems  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
line  will  place  San  Juan  County  ultimately  on  an  air  line  from  Salt 
Lake  to  tort  Worth  and  Galveston. 

Another  important  surve\'  is  that  of  the  Colorado  and  Gulf  or  Clifton 
line,  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  by  way  of  Gallup.  This 
line  will  cut  through  the  county  from  north  and  south. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  has  also  made  a  sur- 
vey through  the  county,  which  is  to  run  from  the  northeastern  corner 
to  the  western  part  to  a  direct  connection  with  San  Pedro  Harbor, 
near  Los  Angeles. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  has  in  view 
a  line  from  near  Gallup  to  Durango,  which,  too,  would  tap  the  exten- 
sive San  Juan  County  coal  fields  and  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  very 
profitable  venture  to  that  company. 

TELEPHONE. 

During  the  past  year  a  telephone  line  has  been  completed  from 
Durango,  Colo.,  through  San  Juan  County,  by  way  of  Aztec  and 
Farmington.  The  line  is  being  extended  to  Fruitland,  its  entire 
length  when  completed  to  be  75  miles.     This  line  connects  with  the 
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long-distance  telephone  line  to  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  and 
other  points,  as  well  as  with  the  mining  towns  and  lumbering  camps 
of  southwestern  Colorado.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  extend  its  line  later  to  Thoreau  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and 
from  there  to  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 

COAL. 

San  Juan  County  has  the  finest  and  most  extensive  coal  fields  of  any 
section  of  the  West.  Thousands  of  acres  and  whole  townships  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  are  underlaid  with  strong  veins  of  the  finest 
quality  of  coking  coal,  the  veins  being  from  5  to  60  feet  thick.  At 
many  places  these  veins  crop  out  on  the  surface.  The  coal  belt  extends 
from  the  head  of  the  La  Plata  Valley  southward  through  the  Meadows 
and  on  to  the  San  Juan  River  at  Fruitland  and  Jewett,  down  to  Gallup, 
in  McKinley  County.  At  Durango,  Colo.,  the  upper  end  of  these 
coal  fields,  and  at  Gallup,  at  the  southern  end,  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
have  been  mined.  At  Durango  are  large  coke  ovens,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  railroads  and  time  when  the  coal  beds  of  San  Juan  County 
will  give  work  to  thousands  of  miners.  Most  of  the  coal  veins  are 
on  Government  land,  and  subject  to  entry  under  the  coal-land  laws  at 
the  price  of  f  10  an  acre  when  more  than  15  miles  from  a  railroad, 
and  $20  an  acre  when  within  15  miles.  At  present  there  is  only  a 
limited  market  for  San  Juan  County  coal,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rail- 
road facilities,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  160  acres 
of  coal  land  will  be  worth  much  more  than  $1,600,  the  price  for  which 
it  can  now  be  bought.  Aztec  and  Farmington,  being  10  to  15  miles 
from  this  coal  belt,  must  haul  their  coal  that  distance.  It  costs  them 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  delivered  the  coal  costs  them 
from  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton.  Only  enough  is  mined  to  supplj'^  the  home 
demand.  Several  outside  companies  have  made  entries  upon  several 
hundred  acres  of  coal  lands  with  a  view  of  the  coming  of  milroads  in 
the  near  future,  but  the  greater  amount  of  coal  land  remains  subject 
to  entry.  Such  immense  bodies  of  coal  midway  between  the  gold  and 
silver  mining  districts  of  southwestern  Colorado,  and  the  copper 
mines  and  smelters  of  southeastern  Arizona,  which  must  ship  in  their 
coal  all  the  waj-  from  Kansas  and  even  West  Virginia,  will  eventually 
be  of  great  commercial  value.  At  Clifton  and  Jerome,  Ariz.,  coal 
is  sold  at  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  With  the  San  Juan  County  coal  fields 
only  from  300  to  400  miles  distant,  Arizona  will  not  much  longer  pay 
tribute  to  the  railroads  for  coal.  The  coal  traflic  alone  would  pa}^  the 
running  expenses  of  a  railroad  tapping  these  coal  fields. 

W.  H.  Tnomas  is  working  a  few  men  on  the  Thomas  coal  mine.  The 
nearest  railway  station,  and  practically  the  only  railway  point  in  San 
Juan  County,  is  La  Boca,  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner,  45  miles 
from  Aztec,  while  from  the  Thomas  coal  mine,  on  the  La  Plata,  it  is 
only  about  25  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  point  at  Hesperus,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  Southern. 

The  coal  seam  is  the  thickest  in  the  Territory,  being  60  feet  thick, 
with  40  feet  of  good  marketable  coal.  The  vein  at  this  point  is  faulted 
and  the  upthrow  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  seam,  the  dip  of 
which  is  25  degrees.  The  development  consists  of  a  drift  entry  driven 
across  the  dip  about  250  feet.  Only  400  tons  of  coal  w^ere  taken  out 
last  year  ana  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  La  Plata  Valley. 
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The  Stevens  mine  lies  2^  miles  from  Fruitland  on  the  San  Juan  River. 
It  is  owned  by  E.  S.  Young,  but  is  operated  by  Thomas  Evans  under 
lease.  The  nearest  railroad  point  is  Durango,  Colo.,  70  miles  distant 
by  wagon  road.  The  coal  is  bituminous.  The  vein  is  12  feet  thick,  10 
feet  of  which  is  a  clean,  marketable  coal,  lying  horizontal.  The  mine  is 
worked  by  the  drift,  entry,  room,  and  pillar  systems.  The  main  drift 
is  in  350  feet.  The  total  output  last  year  was  1,100  tons,  sold  in  Far- 
mineton,  Fruitland,  and  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

The  Morgan  mine,  near  the  settlement  of  La  Plata,  has  three  coal 
seams,  respectively,  5,  6,  and  40  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  a  good 
grade  of  bituminous  in  the  larger  vein  and  semianthracite  in  the  smaller 
vein. 

The  Bruce  mine,  near  Fruitland,  is  being  driven  in  upon  a  vein  of 
bituminous  coal  11  feet  in  thickness. 

OIL. 

Although  the  oil  excitement  is  and  has  been  at  a  fever  heat  all  over 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  San  Juan  County,  on  account  of 
its  isolated  position,  has  not  been  pushing  to  the  front  in  that  respect, 
although  it  is  in  the  center  of  what  is  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
oil  basms  in  the  Southwest.  Members  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  as  well  as  Professor's  Lake  and  Ha3^den,  authorities  on  the 
subject,  pronounce  the  oil  indications  of  San  Juan  County  as  especially 
romising.  A  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  for  the 
evelopment  of  the  oil,  and  two  companies  have  been  drilling  wells  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  while  at  Farmington  more  development 
work  has  been  done  than  at  any  other  point.  But  thus  far  only  a 
depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet  has  been  reached,  owing  to  the  lack.of 

5 roper  machinery.  The  coming  of  railroads  will  undoubtedly  put  San 
uan  County  in  line  as  an  oil  producer.  The  San  Juan  County  oil 
fields,  as  far  as  explored,  cover  about  100,000  acres,  of  which  60,000 
acres  have  been  tiled  upon.  But  many  of  the  tilings  have  lapsed  or 
will  soon  lapse  because  their  owners  have  failed  to  do  the  development 
work  required  by  law.  The  oil  that  comes  to  the  surface  has  18  per 
cent  of  illuminatmg  power.  The  largest  oil  holdings  are  several  thou- 
sand acres,  choice  land,  held  by  a  California  syndicate,  which  is  suc- 
cessfully operating  in  several  Western  oil  districts,  and  which  has  great 
contidence  that  San  Juan  County  will  be  a  big  oil  producer. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

There  are  indications  of  placer  gold  along  the  San  Juan  River.  The 
Navaho  Reservation,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement, is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Lime  is  found  in  large 
quantities  throughout  the  county.  Especially  tine  deposits  are  located 
near  Fruitland  and  are  worked  for  home  use.  A  good  red  and  white 
sandstone  for  building  pui^poses  is  found  in  the  La  Plata  Valley  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Tile  clay  is  abundant  and  fire-claj'^  beds  have 
been  located  but  are  not  being  worked.  Mear  Farmington  exist  borax 
beds,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  are  extensive  gypsum  deposits. 
Timber  exists  in  suflicient  quantities  for  mining  as  well  as  for  fuel 
purposes. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

While  San  Juan  County  is  mainly  an  agricultural  section,  its  immense 
beds  of  coal,  the  ease  with  which  raw  material,  i?uch  as  sugar  beets,  hides, 
canaigre,  wool,  etc.,  can  be  supplied,  and  the  proximity  of  the  markets 
of  the  surrounding  mining  country,  are  all  inducements  for  manufac- 
turers to  locate.  The  abundance  of  water  power  will  eventually  prove 
a  factor  in  the  establishment  of  tanneries,  woolen  mills,  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, potteries,  creameries,  distilleries,  evaporators,  flour  mills,  and 
other  manufacturing  enterprises  especially  adapted  to  that  section. 
The  census  of  1900  credits  San  Juan  County  with  only  eight  manufac- 
turing establishments,  with  an  invested  capital  of  only  $12,150,  using 
annually  $10,483  worth  of  mw  materia],  and  putting  out  a  finished 

{)roduct  of  $20,040.  At  Farmington  there  is  an  evaporator,  a  distil- 
ery,  a  flouring  mill,  a  planing  mill,  and  a  meat-packing  establishment. 
At  Aztec  there  is  a  flouring  mill.  At  Pueblo  Bonito  the  manufacture  of 
Navaho  blankets  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  Navaho  squaws 
being  given  employment  for  that  purpose. 

THE  INDIANS. 

Tlie  fact  that  San  Juan  County  adjoins  the  Navaho  Indian  Reserva- 
tion may  create  a  false  impression  among  Eastern  people.  The  Nava- 
hoes  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They 
rarely  leave  the  reservation  except  to  dispose  of  their  wares  or  to  buy 
supplies,  or  work  on  the  railroad  or  iri  Colorado  sugar-beet  fields.  The 
Nav^ahos  are  extensive  stock  owners  and  are  far  famed  for  the  blankets 
they  weave.  They  are  self-supporting.  The  Utes,  however,  on  an 
adjoining  reservation,  receive  Grovernment  subsidies,  and  these  find 
their  way  into  the  regular  channels  of  tmde  of  San  Juan  Count3\  The 
Utes,  too,  are  peaceable,  and,  in  many  instances,  industrious. 

The  Navaho  Reservation,  with  its  2,000  Indians,  furnishes  a  good 
home  market  for  San  Juan  County  products,  the  Indians  owning  large 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  A  chain  of  traaing  and  supplj^  posts  has 
been  established  on  the  reservation,  and  between  40,000  to  50,000  blan- 
kets are  annually  exchanged  by  the  Indians  for  other  products.  The 
blankets  average  7  pounas  in  weight  and  bring  the  Indians  about  %1 
a  pound. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

San  Juan  County  is  not  bare  of  attractions  for  tourists.  Besides  its 
beautiful  orchards,  waterways,  and  good  fishing  there  are  many  bits 
of  beautiful  and  rugged  scenery.  A  great  wonder  are  the  extensive 
Aztec  ruins,  with  their  castles  of  stone,  mortar,  and  masonry,  which 
can  be  traced  the  lengths  of  the  La  Plata,  Animas,  and  San  Juan 
rivers,  together  with  the  outlines  of  long  irrigating  canals  which  are 
at  least  one  thousand  years  old  if  not  older.  Before  the  landing  of 
Columbus  in  the  West  Indies  this  valley  was  thickly  populated  by  a 
highly  intelligent  people,  who  tilled  the  soil,  raised  crops,  had  fowls, 
built  nouses  of  five  to  seven  stories,  and  reared  immense  structures  of 
stone  and  mortar  that  contained  from  500  to  1,200  rooms.  Buried 
deep  in  these  ruins  are  found  petrified  corn  cobs,  turkey  bones,  stone 
mortars,  and  many  other  evidences  of  a  semicivilization.  In  Chaco 
Canyon,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  San  Juan,  is  the  pueblo  of 
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Benito,  which,  with  adjoining  ruins,  is  an  archaeological  marvel. 
Several  of  the  larger  structures  are  of  dressed  stones  and  contain  1,200 
rooms,  the  buildings  being  five  to  seven  stories  high.  At  Bonito  there 
is  a  lower  city  in  the  valley  and  a  city  200  feet  higher  on  the  mesa, 
connected  by  a  stone  stairway  up  a  steep  bluflf  over  150  feet  high.  For 
many  miles  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  as  well  as  in  the  tributary  canyons 
and  valleys  and  upon  the  higher  mesas,  are  the  remains  of  a  prehis- 
toric civilization.  Along  the  Animas,  the  La  Plata,  the  San  Juan,  the 
Largo,  the  Galiegos,  and  Chaco,  irrigation  canals  were  watering  fertile 
valleys  and  supporting  a  dense  population  long  before  the  Spaniards 
came  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  In  those  days  the  water  supply  of 
the  county  must  have  been  greater  even  than  to-day,  for  many  of  these 
buildings  are  found  along  canyons  which  are  now  dry  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  In  the  Chaco  Canyon  alone  there  are  the  ruins  of  seven- 
teen villages.  The  wealth  that  awaits  archaeologists  who  will  carry  on 
svstematic  research  in  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hyde  Exploration  Company  in  ex{)loring  Bonito  has 
excavated  500  rooms,  in  which  it  found  50,000  pieces  of  turquois, 
10,000  pieces  of  potterv,  1,000  stone  implements,  and  many  other 
relics,  as  well  as  many  skeletons.  At  Bonito  quite  a  trading  post  has 
been  established  with  accommodations  for  visitors. 

Next  to  Pueblo  Bonito,  the  most  interesting  prehistoric  ruins  are 
near  Aztec.  On  the  Navaho  Reservation  there  are  many  sights  and 
scenes  that  are  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.  From  the  junction 
of  the  San  Juan  and  the  La  Plata  below  Fannington  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  grand.  To  the  west  and  far  down  the  valley 
towers  Ship  Rock,  a  peak  1,200  feet  above  the  mesa,  like  a  giant  ship 
with  all  sails  set.  In  the  southwest,  on  a  high  crag,  are  seen  "The 
Angels,"  two  stone  images  bearing  great  resemblance  to  the  conven- 
tional messengers  of  heaven,  standing  as  silent  guardians  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  so  abundant  in  the  surrounding  country.  Along  the 
southern  norizon  stretch  high,  rolling  mesas  or  the  bluff,  weather-worn 
faces  of  cliffs.  On  the  north  rise  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  the 
blue  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  over  all  is  the  sheen  of  an  arid  sky,  ton- 
ing from  the  vivid  gray  background  of  the  horizon  to  the  lovely  tur- 
quois  blue  of  the  zenith.  This  impressive  prospect  takes  in  a  country 
stretching  almost  100  miles  in  every  direction,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
e.ye  can  reach. 

To  those  seeking  a  quiet  retreat  amidst  orchards  and  fertile  farms, 
San  Juan  County  offers  many  attractions.  The  cost  of  living  is  low, 
board  being  from  $4  a  week  with  farmers  to  $7  a  week  at  the  hotels. 
For  health  seekers  there  are  opportunities  for  light  employment,  such 
as  bee  keeping,  poultry  raising,  or  light  farm  work.  Game  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  county.  In  the  rivers  and  streams  fish  are  abundant.  The 
•  lower  reaches  o^  the  river  contain  white  salmon  that  reach  a  weight  of 
25  pounds,  while  the  upper  courses  are  good  trout  streams. 

POPULATION. 

Being  so  far  distant  from  railroads,  the  increase  of  population  of  San 
Juan  County  is  not  phenomenal,  but  nevertheless  the  county  is  being 
settled  up  rapidly.  The  census  of  1900  gave  the  counU'^  a  population 
of  4,828,  and  at  present  it  has  a  population  of  6,500.  The  population 
by  precincts  in  1900  was  as  follows:  Farmington,  548;  Aztec,  458; 
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Fniitland,  397;  Blanco,  318;  Largo,  316;  Bloomfield,  246;  Flora  Vista, 
236;  La  Plata,  221;  Cedar  Hill,  175;  Pine  River,  166.  There  are  1,800 
Indians  on  that  part  of  the  Navaho  Reservation  within  the  countv. 
The  tide  of  immigration  into  San  Juan  County  has  been  thus  far  mostly 
from  Missouri,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Northwest, 
although  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  repre- 
sented. The  people  are  law-abiding,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  ener- 
getic. Only  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  San  Juan  County  are  of  Spanish 
or  Mexican  parentage,  and  these  live  apart  in  two  or  three  settlements. 
They  are  intelligent  and  honest  and  many  of  them  speak  both  English 
and  Spanish  and  are  well  off  financially.  But  the  people  of  the  lower 
San  Juan  Valley,  from  about  20  miles  above  Farmington  as  well  as 
along  the  Animas  and  the  La  Plata,  including  the  settlements  of  Farm- 
ington, Fruitland,  Aztec,  and  Olio,  are  entire!}^  English  speaking,  with 
modern  schools,  good  churches,  and  good  society,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  county  anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  which  so  little  crime  is  com- 
mitted and  which  has  so  little  litigation.  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor 
find  but  little  to  do,  because  of  the  healthful  climate  and  the  peaceable 
conditions. 

VALUATION   AND  TAXES. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  $679,491.  As  it  is  custom- 
ary to  fix  assessments  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  real  value, 
the  assessment  gives  no  idea  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  county,  but  it 
guarantees  that  taxes  are  comparativel}'  low,  although  the  tax  rate 
may  apparently  be  as  high  and  in  some  instances  higher  than  elsewhere. 

SCHOOLS. 

San  Juan  County,  like  every  progressive  American  county,  takes 
great  pride  in  its  public  schools.  Tnere  are  25  organized  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  The  average  length  of  school  term  in  the  rural 
districts  is  from  four  to  five  months,  while  in  the  richer  districts  school 
is  held  annually  from  five  to  seven  months,  while  at  Farmington  and 
Aztec  the  school  term  is  from  six  to  nine  months.  The  teachers'  wages 
range  from  $35  to  $75  per  month.  Farmington  and  Aztec  have  graded 
schools  with  from  three  to  four  teachers.     At  Aztec  there  is  a  good 

¥rivate  normal  school  and  at  Jewett  there  is  a  large  mission  school, 
he  Government  maintains  schools  on  the  Navaho  Keservation. 

CHURCHES. 

Every  settlement  has  its  church,  and  the  Protestant  denominations 
as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  well  represented.  The  Mor- 
mons have  established  several  flourishing  settlements  in  the  county, 
the  leading  ones  being  at  Fruitland  and  Olio,  but  they  are  no  factor  in 
the  political  life  of  the  county. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

San  Juan  County  has  no  large  cities,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  its  two  principal  towns,  Aztec  and  Farm- 
ington, will  expand  rapidl3\ 

.  A  description  of  Aztec  and  Farmington  is  given  under  the  head  of 
'*  Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 
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Fruitland  is  a  prosperous  little  town  on  the  San  Juan  River,  12  miles 
west  of  Farinington.  It  has  a  general  store,  church,  schoolhouse, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  other  evidences  of  thrift  and  enterprise. 

Flora  Vista,  or  Flowery  Vale,  is  very  picturesquely  situated  6  miles 
south  of  Aztec  on  the  Las  Animas  River,  in  the  heart  of  a  ver}^  rich, 
agricultural,  and  fruit-growing  country.  It  has  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful orchards,  large  alfalfa  fields,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the 
county.  It  has  a  general  store,  post-oflSce,  and  blacksmith  shop;  a 
public  school  buildmg;  and  two  of  the  neatest  churches  in  San  Juan 
County,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian. 

Jewett  is  also  a  post-ofBce  settlement  on  the  San  Juan  River,  not  far 
from  the  boundary  of  the  Navaho  Indian  Reservation.  A  large  mission 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  is  maintained  there. 

Fruitland,  Jewett,  and  Olio  are  all  prosperous  settlements  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  San  Juan  County  west  of  Fannington,  through  which 
the  Animas,  La  Plata,  and  San  Juan  Canal,  known  as  ''The  Coolidge 
Ditch,"  has  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $100,000  b}-  Scranton, 
Pa.,  capitalists. 

On  the  San  Juan  River,  northeast  of  Farmington  and  east  of  Aztec, 
is  a  trading  post,  the  post-office  of  Bloomfield,  which  is  the  center  of 
a  good  agricultural  district  in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  San  Juan. 
Twenty  miles  north  of  Azt^ec,  on  the  San  Juan,  are  the  settlements  of 
Largo  and  Blanco,  the  centers  of  the  Spanish-American  settlements 
which  extend  along  the  upper  San  Juan  to  the  Pine  River.  At  Largo 
and  Blanco  are  public  school  houses  and  church  buildings  and  geneml 
stores.  They  are  the  trading  points  for  that  large  agricultural  section 
which  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  will  cross  on  its  wa}^  from  Algo- 
dones  to  Durango. 

Fifteen  miles  west  of  Aztec,  in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  across  the 
divide  between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata  rivers,  are  ^'The  Meadows," 
which,  with  the  La  Plata  Valley,  form  the  finest  part  of  San  Juan 
County,  being  large  bodies  of  sloping  land  easy  to  irrigate,  and  com- 
posed of  what  is  known  as  California  red  soil,  which  is  the  richest  and 
most  productive  soil  known  in  the  West.  These  rich  and  fertile  val- 
leys are  underlaid  with  immense  coal  seams  of  fine  coking  coal,  and  for 
the  reclamation  of  this  land  the  Government  is  making  the  prelimi 
nary  surveys  for  the  establishment  of  an  irrigation  system. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Aztec  is  the  village  of  Gedarhill,  on  the  public 
road  from  Aztec  to  Durango.  It  has  a  post-office,  a  general  store,  a 
Union  Church,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  is  surrounded  by  prosperous 
farms.     Hood,  Laplata,  and  Putnam  are  post-offices  and  trading  posts. 

The  San  Juan  County  Stores  Company's  project  to  establish  banks 
at  Aztec  and  Farmington  will  help  much  towjird  the  further  develop- 
ment of  San  Juan  Countv.  The  banks  will  be  capitalized  at  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000.  These  institutions  will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  and 
they  will  not  only  do  a  banking  business  but  will  be  prepared  to  make 
farm  loans  to  parties  desiring  such  at  long  time  and  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO   IMMIGRANTS. 

No  other  part  of  the  great  West  oflfers  so  many  and  such  splendid 
inducements  to  new  settlers  at  this  time  as  San  Juan  County,  Is .  Mex. 
The  development  has  just  begun.     The  county  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
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nature  has  done  more  for  San  Juan  County  than  for  almost  any  other 
locality  in  the  Southwest. 

,  No  other  part  of  the  West  has  so  many  homes  and  so  few  mortgages 
in  proportion  as  San  Juan  County.  The  county  offers  many  safe  and 
profitaole  investments  at  this  time.  Men  with  even  limited  means  can 
acquire  small  tracts  of  land  that  will  make  them  an  independent  living 
and  happy  homes,  while  the  men  with  more  means  ana  more  capital 
can  possess  superior  farms  with  line  homes  and  better  improvements  in 
the  finest  climate  on  earth. 

When  the  feed  stores  and  livery  stables  in  Durango,  Silverton,  and 
Telluride  must  ship  their  corn,  oats,  and  alfalfa  from  the  San  Luis 
and  Arkansas  valleys,  and  the  hotels  are  compelled  to  send  for  their 
potatoes  to  Greeley,  Denver,  and  Kansas,  and  must  go  to  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  for  turkeys  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  for  chickens  on 
Sunday  and  for  eggs  every  day.  it  is  certain  that  there  exist  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  farmer,  tne  horticulturist,  the  live-stock  raiser, 
the  poultry  raiser,  and  the  apiarist  in  San  Juan  Count}^.  Said  a 
writer  recently: 

And  now  we  cx)me  to  a  country  the  wealth  of  whose  resources  has  never  been 
fathomed;  a  country  fertile  in  soil,  rich  in  fuel,  perfect  in  climate;  a  country  where 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  money;  a  country  which  is  a  granary  when  feed 
fails  elsewhere;  a  country  where  the  fruit-laden  trees,  their  branches  borne  to  the 
ground,  rest  from  their  burden  only  when  the  welcome  picker  has  come  to  their 
relief;  where  the  fine  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  grazing  lazily  on  the  broad  alfalfa 
meadows,  growing  hourly  into  money,  make  one  feel  that  he  nas  at  last  reached  the 
land  of  promise. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT  OF   SAN   JUAN   COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902, 
$20,856,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  inue. 


Date  of  ma- 
turity. 


Dec.  30,1889 
Sept.  1,1892 
Jan.  1, 1893 
Oct.  1, 1892 
Apr.     1,1894 


Dec.  30,1919 
Sept.  1,1922 
Jan.  1,1923 
Oct.  1,1922 
Apr.     1, 1923 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Current  expense . 

Jail  bonds 

Current  expense. 

Judgrment 

Current  expense. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total  bond ed  debt 

Outstanding  accounts  approved  and  unpaid  to  June  30, 1902  ,.t 


Total  indebtedness , 


Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  peraonal  property  for  the  year  1903. 


Amount. 


$8,000.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
2,600.00 
3,000.00 


20,100.00 
766.00 


20,866.00 


679,491.00 


6819—03 12 


SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Area,  6,001  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  22,053;  pres- 
ent population,  25,500.  Assessed  valuation,  $4,450,000.  County  seat, 
Las  Vegas. 

OffimaU, — Commissioners,  J.  F.  Esquibel,  Ramon  Gallegos,  A.  T. 
Rogers;  probate  judge,  S.  Baca;  probate  clerk,  A.  A.  Sena;  sheriff, 
Cleofes  Romero;  assessor,  Jose  Santos  Esquibel;  tre^isurer,  Eugenio 
Romero;  superintendent  of  schools,  J.  M.  Quintana;  surveyor,  A. 
Fresquez. 

Weiospapet's. — ^The  Daily  Optic,  the  Weekly  Optic  and  Stockgrower, 
El  Independiente,  I^  Voz  del  Pueblo,  La  Kevista  Catolica,  Weekly 
Advertiser,  and  The  Mountaineer;  all  published  at  La.s  Vegas. 

Post-offices, — Las  Vegas,  Chapelle,  Fulton,  Pecos,  Ribera,  Rowe, 
San  Jose,  San  Miguel,  Sena,  Tecolote,  Villanueva,  Willis,  Mineral 
Hill,  Hot  Springs,  Sibley,  Onava,  Sanchez,  Trementina,  JBellranch 
Jardin,  Beulah,  Cabra,  Ohaves,  Chaperito,  Gallinas  Spring,  Guillon, 
Los  Alamos,  Rociada,  Sapello. 

San  Miguel,  the  ^'Empire  county"  of  New  Mexico,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  territory  in  point  of  early  settle- 
ment and  subsequent  development,  but  it  presents  such  a  diversity  of 
resources  that  homeseekcrs  and  investors  are  alike  attracted  to  the 
region. 

In  the  development  of  the  stock  interests  San  Miguel  County  has 
set  the  pace  for  the  other  counties  of  the  territory,  and  now  it  is  con- 
sidered the  hub  of  the  cattle-raising  and  wool-growing  business.  The 
county  is  singularly  blessed  in  the  matter  of  water — an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  a  good  stock  country.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  which  forna  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  the  Turkey  Mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Sabinos  and  Huerfano  Mountains  on  the  east,  combine  in  giv- 
ing the  countv  an  altitude  which  insures  heavy  precipitation.  In  fact, 
the  region  is  blessed  with  a  '^  rainy  season,"  extending  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  the  last  of  August,  which  provides  the  countless  streams 
and  hundreds  of  natural  reservoirs  dotting  the  plains  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water  until  the  volume  is  augmented  by  the  snows  of  winter. 

A  letter  from  C.  M.  O'Donel,  manager  of  the  Bell  ranch,  to  the 
Las  Vegas  Board  of  Trade,  gives  in  a  general  way  information  rela- 
tive to  the  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  east  of  the 
meridian  104°,  and  will  apply  to  all  sections  of  the  county,  except 
those  vitally  affected  by  the  mining  industry.     He  states: 

0>*inj?  to  the  fact  that  the  larjjer  portion  of  th\^  area  is  occupied  by  a  private  lanai 
^rant,  the  rate  of  population  per  square  mile  is  low.     But  on  the  land  which  is  sub- 
ject to  settlement,  the  water  courses  are  fully  occupied  by  a  population  which  is\ 
generally  industrious  and  law-abiding. 

The  principal  industry  is  stock  raising,  cattle  and  sheep  predominating.     I  estimate  j 
the  cattle  in  this  area  at  25,000  head,  the  sheep  at  30,000,  and  range  horses  at  1,000. 
The  cattle  are  of  very  good  qualitv,  grading  as  high  as  any  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  j 
owners  are  showing  an  increa#ie<{  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  stock.  \ 
This  applies  to  sheep  as  well  as  to  cattle.  "  J 
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Agriculture  on  the  ''temporal''  system  is  carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  wher- 
ever a  rich  piece  of  bottom  land  affords  the  opportunity.  Com  and  beans  represent 
the  principal  crops  plaiited.  The  product  is  precarious  and  at  no  time  large.  Excep- 
tion must  De  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  thriving  community  of  Cafion  Lai^o, 
where  orchards  and  gardens  flourish  under  ditch,  ana  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  produced  annually  in  addition  to  the  staple  food  products — beans  and  corn. 

There  is  a  school  in  every  neighborhood  where  a  few  children  can  be  gathered,  and 
while  the  education  to  be  obtained  in  these  schools  is  not  of  a  high  order,  the  chil- 
dren can  be  fitted  for  the  better  institutions  of  learning  afforded  by  the  cities  of  the 
Territory. 

There  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  this  section  suited  to  the  raising  of  Angora 
goats — a  highly  profitable  industry — ^and  many  people  now  contemplate  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

The  most  important  economic  factor  in  this  part  of  the  county  at 
present  is  the  completion  of  the  El  Paso-Rock  Island  Railway  exten- 
sion from  Liberal,  Kans,,  through  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.  Wnile  the 
railway  only  passes  through  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the 
county,  it  adds  gi'eatly  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  people. 
Another  railroad  connects  the  Rock  Island  at  Tucumcari,  which  is 
located  near  the  south  line  of  the  county  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Dawson,  Colfax  County,  having  a  trackage  in  San  Miguel 
Countv  of  about  40  miles. 

^  _ 

The  area  of  the  region  covered  by  Mr.  O'Donel  in  his  letter  is  about 
30  by  40  miles,  and  although  San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  with  one- fourth  the  population  of  Wyoming, 
his  observations  can  be  said  to  hold  good  in  nearly  all  other  portions 
of  the  county. 

THE   BELL  RANCH. 

The  above  ranch,  owned  by  the  Bell  Vallev  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company,  is  probabl}'^  the  best  breeding  rancn  in  America.  It  con- 
tains about  800,000  acres  of  land,  all  inclosed.  The  Canadian  or  Red 
River  waters  about  80  miles  of  the  ranch,  measuring  the  meanderings 
of  the  stream,  and  the  many  small  tributaries  make  it  a  wonderf  ulTy 
fertile  and  well-watered  tract.  The  usual  run  is  20,000  to  50,000  head 
of  cattle,  with  the  usual  complement  of  horses.  The  stock  is  well 
graded,  being  composed  of  Herefords  and  Durhams.  The  ranch  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  branding  corrals,  a  store,  post-office,  men's  quar- 
ters, stables,  brick  corrals,  ana  a  stone  residence  having  200  feet  front, 
with  a  100-foot  ell.  It  is  located  about  80  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas,  in  the  tract  described  above  by  Manager  O'Donel. 

CATTLE  INDUSTRY    IN   GENERAL. 

The  rich  valleys  of  San  Miguel  County  have  proven  especially 
alluring  to  the  owners  of  small  nerds  of  cattle  and  those  who  make  a 
specialtv  of  finely  bred  stock,  while  the  rolling  foothills,  flanked  by 
great  pfains,  ending  abruptly  against  the  sides  of  extensive  mesas  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses  for  the  needs  of  the  range 
stock  owned  by  the  large  companies.  The  mild  winter  climate,  absence 
of  death-dealing  blizzards  and  hailstorms,  makes  this  section  the  best 
breeding  grounds  in  the  United  States.  The  wild  grasses  seed  late 
and  cure  into  hay  on  the  ground,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  feed  for 
the  winter  and  making  cattle  breeding  comparatively  inexpensive. 

During  the  year  1900,  187,962  head  of  mostly  steer  cattle  were  sold 
and  removed,  from  the  Territory,  of  which  number  San  Miguel  County 
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furnished  7,500  head.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  grazing  in 
the  county  70,000  head  of  cattle.  Not  once  during  the  year  of  1902 
were  the  services  of  a  veterinarian  needed  to  stamp  out  disease. 

The  range  cattlemen  have  of  late  paid  out  considerable  money  in 
introducing  good  blood  into  their  herds,  and  are  rapidly  eliminating 
undesirable  breeding  stock.  As  an  example  of  what  effect  this  course 
has  had,  the  Bell  ranch  sold  on  the  Kansas  City  market  recently  a 
string  of  yearling  steers  for  $23.40  per  head,  and  thousands  more  of 
the  same  class  were  wanted  at  the  same  figure. 

That  there  is  room  for  the  extension  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
county  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  cattlemen  assert  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle  on  the  practically  free  pastures  can  be  twenty  times 
increased  without  overloading  the  range,  and  the  school  sections  are 
being  rapidly  leased  from  the  Territorial  land  board  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  all  available  public  land  is  being  taken  up  in  160-acre 
ranches,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  12,548.31  acres  having 
been  thus  taken  up,  12,208.31  acres  being  homestead  land. 

In  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is  located  the  neadquarters  of  the  Territo- 
rial cattle  sanitary  board,  and  a  majority  of  the  cattlemen  of  the 
Territory  make  their  headquarters  or  homes  here.  While  the  herds 
of  many  of  the  cattlemen  range  in  Colfax,  Guadalupe,  Union,  and 
Mora  counties,  the  industry  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  pays  direct  tribute  to  the  county  of  San  Miguel 
and  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  and  thus  does  this  locality  furnish  a  simile 
to  the  cities  of  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  into  whose  laps 
are  tossed  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  central  counties  of  Colorado. 

THE   SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  is  not  only  preeminent  in  New  Mexico,  but  also  in 
the  county  of  San  Miguel.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced 
annually  m  the  Territory  this  county  grows  2,000,000  pounds,  and  its 
markets  handle  over  10,000,000  pounds.  Sheep  men  of  the  eastern, 
northern^  and  southern  counties  market  the  greater  portion  of  their 

groduct  m  Las  Vegas,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets, 
ive  wool-scouring  plants  are  located  in  Las  Vegas,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year,  and  they  are  now  con- 
sidered insufficient  to  handle  the  supply  and  other  plants  are  being 
erected. 

Of  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  at  present — 
over  5,000,000— San  Miguel  Countv  possesses  about  400,000.  Of  the 
100,864  sheep  brought  into  the  Territory,  20,000  feed  on  the  ranges 
here. 

In  consequence  of  the  county  being  mountainous  and  having  an 
abundance  of  water  and  grass,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  mutton  brings  a  ^ood  market  price  at  all  times. 
The  market  price  for  lambs  of  the  first  feeding  ranges  from  3  to  4 
cents  per  pound,  netting  the  grower  from  $1.25  to  $1.y5  per  head. 

As  IS  tne  case  among  cattle  raisers,  the  sheep  men  are  rapidlv 
enhancing  the  value  of  their  flocks  by  improving  the  blood  through 
the  introduction  of  fine  rams. 

The  annual  cost  of  running  sheep  in  this  county  is  estimated  at  30 
cents,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  is  estimated  at  between  75  and  100. 
The  present  selling  price  of  ewes  is  $2.50,  yearlings  $2,  and  six- 
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months^  lambs  at  $1.76.  Sheep  mising  in  this  county  is  considered 
the  most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day,  and  many  evidences 
are  offered  daily  of  people  who  started  in  the  business  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  ago  with  practically  no  capital  and  to-day  find  them- 
selves worth  from  $50,000  to  1100,000. 

THE  GOAT  INDUSTRY. 

This  business  is  constantly  increasing,  the  number  of  small  flocks 
owned  by  the  small  owners  being  almost  innumerable.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  the  hides  of  the  common  New  Mexico 
kid  began  to  be  especially  valued  and  considered  an  article  of  com- 
merce capable  of  exercising  an  extensive  influence  in  the  business 
world.  However,  it  is  now  considered  in  the  best  markets  of  the 
world  that  the  hides  are  unsurpassed  for  making  varieties  of  the  finest 
kid  leather.  European  buyers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities,  are  constantly  seeking  them,  and  in  consequence  the  business  of 
rearing  the  hardy  little  animals  is  growing  to  considerable  proportions 
in  this  county. 

The  Angora  goats,  valuable  alike  for  wool,  meat,  and  hides,  are 
worth  $5  per  head. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

The  constantly  increasing  population,  the  commingling  of  other 
nationalities  with  the  natives  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse, 
have  afforded,  the  necessity  for  constantly  increasing  eflSciency  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  county,  and  the  progress  made  has  been 
both  noteworthy  and  commendable.  Las  Vegas,  tne  county  seat,  boasts 
of  facilities  for  thorough  education  in  both  the  Spanish  and  English 
languages,  not  only  as  applied  to  the  common  school  system,  but  also 
in  higher  branches,  which  will  fit  the  rising  generation  for  any  pro- 
fession in  life. 

From  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  it  is  learned 
that  the  county  possesses  93  districts,  namely.  South  Las  Vegas,  East 
Las  Vegas,  Las  Vigiles,  North  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel,  Villanueva, 
Laguni^,  £1  Pueblo,  Sapello,  Las  Alamos,  Las  Torrez,  Bociada,  San 
Jose,  Puertocito,  La  Concepcion,  Jolla,  Largo,  Penasco  Blanca,  La 
Liendre,  Las  Mules,  Chaperito,  Pecos,  El  Cerrito,  El  Mestino,  Bernal, 
Upper  Las  Vegas,  Soutn  Manuelitas,  El  Tecolote,  Las  Gallinas,  La 
Aurora,  San  Augustin,  Sheridan,  San  Geronimo,  El  Porvenir,  El  Rito, 
Salado,  El  Sabinoso,  San  Patricio,  El  Cuervo,  Libertv,  Rowe,  Las 
Gonzales,  San  Lorenzo,  Ojitas  Trias,  Rociada  (Arriba),  Canada  del 
Terromete,  El  Macho,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  El  Tecolotito,  Pajarito, 
Valles  de  San  Lorenzo,  La  Cebadilla,  Canoncito  de  Rociada,  El  Cora- 
zon,  North  Manuelitas,  San  Ignacio,  Las  Conchas  (Arriba),  Gallinas 
Springs,  North  Colonias,  Agua  Sarca,  Emplazado,  Variadero,  Canon 
Largo,  Jaramilloville,  La  Entranosa,  San  Pablo,  Canada  de  Aguilar, 
La  Man^,  Canon  de  Manuelitas,  Las  Conchas  (Abajo),  El  Aguilar, 
Trementina,  Las  Dispensas,  La  Encinosa,  El  Chapadero,  South  Colo- 
nias, El  Gusana. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  excepting  Las  Vegas  city,  is 
82;  average  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  3,100. 
Cash  balance  in  the  treasury  August  1,  1903,  112,300. 
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However,  the  public  is  afforded  a  much  more  complete  school  sys 
tem  than  that  included  in  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  1869  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  established  a  convent  and 
school  for  girls  in  Las  Vegas,  which  is  still  flourishing.  The  average 
enrollment  of  pupils  ranges  from  180  to  200.  The  propert}'  of  tne 
school  is  worth  about  $15,000. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  school,  also  located  in  Las  Vegas,  was 
established  in  1870,  and  has  accumulated  property  worth  nearly  $20, 000. 
The  institution  employs  two  teachers  and  the  tuition  term  is  ten 
months. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  own  the  largest  private  school  property  in 
the  Territory':,  valued  at  $40,000,  began  their  educational  work  in  1875. 

The  De  La  Salle  Institute,  established  in  1888  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  accommodates  over  100  pupils,  the  school  session  ranging 
over  a  period  of  ten  months.  *  The  property  of  the  institute  is  valued 
at  $10,000. 

The  Woman^s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  supports  a  training  school  for  girls  and  women.  They  are 
taught  sewmg  and  housekeeping  and  the  elements  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. The  school  has  accomplished  a  grand  mission  in  teaching 
natives  American  ways,  language,  and  ideas,  and  the  workings  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  five  Sectarian  schools  are  located  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  the  worth  of  the  property  will  aggregate  over  $100,000. 

The  public  schools  of  Las  Vegas  and  East  I^as  Vegas  are  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  residents  of  the  city  and  county  and  thej"  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  public  schools  in  fktstern.  communities. 
Las  Vegas  is  an  incorporated  citv  and  has  but  one  school  district,  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Las  Vegas  proper,  which 
recently  by  popular  vote  decided  to  incorporate,  has  two  school  dis- 
tricts, whose  destinies  are  looked  after  by  various  school  directors. 
The  directors  availed  themselves  of  the  law  of  1890  and  voted  school 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  more  school  buildings,  each  district  now  hav- 
ing a  three-story  white  sandstone  edifice  adeauate  to  accommodate  a  city 
of  twice  the  population  of  Las  Vegas  and  handsome  enough  to  grace 
any  community  in  the  United  States.  The  buildings  c^st  $12,000  and 
$14,500,  respectivelv.     The  average  enrollment  of  pupils  is  300. 

The  city  of  Las  Vegas  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
community  in  New  Mexico  to  erect  a  public  school  building  by  a  spe- 
cial tax  voted  by  the  people.  In  1889  the  town  council,  in  uie  absence 
of  a  law  permitting  the  issue  of  bonds  by  school  districts,  built  a 
schoolhouse  under  the  general  law  permitting  incorporated  towns  to 
issue  bonds  for  public  buildings.  The  schoolhouse  was  originally 
erected  of  white  sandstone  at  a  cost  of  $14,500,  and  during  the  past 
year  it  has  been  enlarged  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  citv, 
and  the  value  of  the  property  enhanced  fully  $10,000.  In  1891  the 
school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  250  pupils  and  a  faculty  of  5, 
since  which  time  it  has  grown  until  the  enrollment  of  pupils  is  now 
over  700  and  the  facultv  increased  to  12.  This  building  now  accom- 
modates the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  and  the  high  school  being  taught  in  the  new  build- 
ing recently  erected  for  high  school  purposes.  Tnis  building  was  com- 
pleted and  first  occupied  in  September,  1902,  the  cost  of  erection  being 
$25,000,     It  is  constructed  of  brown  sandstone,  in  the  baronial  style. 
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and  its  size  and  beauty  have  received  the  favorable  comment  of  many 
visitors.  These  school  buildings  oflfer  ample  accommodations  to  all 
childi'en  of  the  city.  The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  is  of  four 
years'  duration,  rupils  from  it  have  entered  corresponding  grades  in 
high  schools  in  the  East,  often  obtaining  advanced  standing. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  high  school  has  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction 60  young  men  and  women  of  the  city.  Recently  the  high 
school  was  amalgamated  with  the  academic  department  of  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University,  the  latter  getting  six  model  schools  of 
different  grades,  and  leaving  the  high  school  confined  to  the  first  eight 
grades. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  which  commands  an  eminence 
in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
Territory  as  well  as  the  city.  It  was  created  by  legislative  act  in  1893 
as  a  normal  school,  and  has  since  attained  the  dignity  of  a  university 
by  reason  of  its  superior  faculty  and  because  of  the  earnest  efforts  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  institution  by  the  board  of  regents.  For  a 
period  of  four  years  the  regents  wisely  husbanded  the  accumulating 
funds  and  were  finally  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  oi 
public-spirited  citizens,  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which 
IS  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  purposes  designed.  The  university 
building  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  beautiful  public  building  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  a  three-story  structure,  built  of  purple  sandstone 
produced  by  the  Las  Vegas  quarries,  and  above  the  third  story  is  a 
commodious  attic,  divided  into  two  large  and  amply  lighted  rooms, 
which  will  be  utilised  for  a  museum  and  gymnasium.  The  assembly 
room  of  the  university  has  a  seating  capacity  of  400  and  the  institu- 
tion has  equipment  and  room  for  the  accommodation  of  400  pupils. 
As  to  f  urnisnings,  the  building  is  fitted  with  every  known  moaern 
convenience,  being  heated  by  steam  and  scientifically  ventilated.  Elec 
trie  lights,  an  excellent  water  system,  and  sanitary  plumbing  insure 
ideal  conditions  for  the  school.  The  institution  is  served  with  a  fac- 
ultv  of  6  professors  and  6  teachers. 

"To  summarize,  San  Miguel  County  possesses  80  district  schools,  3 
private  schools,  4  sectarian  schools,  and  6  public  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  4,500;  130  teachers,  and  $250,000  invested  in  school 
properties. 

Persons  having  children  to  educate  and  who  contemplate  coming  to 
this  region  for  health  or  investment  need  have  no  fear  that  inferior 
advantages  will  be  provided.  The  legal  school  age  is  from  5  to  21 
years,  inclusive,  but  the  average  attendance  is  practically  from  7  to  17. 

COUNTr  GUIDE. 

Following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  settlements  given  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Guide,  the  resources  of  the  county  contiguous  to 
the  settlements,  the  population  within  a  radius  of  5  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  cit}'  of  Las  Vegas — a  description  of  Las  Vegas  being 
given  under  the  head  of  '"Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico:' 

Bellranch:  Post-oflBce  at  the  ranch  of  the  Red  River  Valley  CJompany.  Sixty-five 
miles  east  of  Las  Vegas.  On  Pablo  Montoya  land  grant.  Topography,  plains,  with 
some  rough  country.     Well  watered.    An  ideal  stock  country. 

Beulah:  A  small  village  at  the  head  of  Sapello  River.  Twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Las  Vegas.  On  the  Pecos  reserve.  Resources,  agriculture,  timber,  and  stock  raising. 
Population,  50  families. 
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Chapelle:  Railway  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Thir- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegans.  Resources,  timber  and  grazing.  Stock  yards 
located  here.     Population,  100  families.     Many  prosperous  tributary  hamlets. 

Chaperito:  Located  on  the  Gailinas  River.  Thirty  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegaa. 
On  Antonio  Ortiz  grant.  Resources,  stock  raising  and  farming.  Population,  378. 
Three  stores. 

El  Pueblo:  Located  on  the  Pecos  River.  Thirtv-five  miles  south  west  of  Las  Vegas. 
Resources,  stock  growing  and  agriculture.     Population,  300. 

Fulton:  Railway  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Forty 
miles  west  of  Las  V  egas.  Resources,  stock  growing  and  farming.  Many  small  villages 
near  by. 

Galhnas  Springs:  Located  on  the  Santa  Rosa  wagon  road.  Twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Las  Vejjas.     Resources,  stock  growing  and  farming.     Population,  400. 

Geronimo:  Located  15  miles  due  west  of  Las  Vegas.  Resources,  stock  raising  and 
farming.     Population,  536. 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs:  Famous  health  resort,  located  6  miles  northwest  of  Las 
Vegas.     Population,  244.     Floating  population,  500.    (See  description  further  along.) 

Los  Alamos:  Settlement  in  beautiful  Sapello  Canyon,  10  miles  northeast  of  Las 
Vegas,  Resources,  stock  raising  and  farming.  Esj^ecially  adapted  to  raising  sheep 
and  goats.    Population,  873. 

Pecos:  On  the  Pecos  River,  50  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegas.  The  precinct  is  one 
of  the  lai^est  in  the  county,  and  has  a  population  of  536.  Resources,  stock  growing 
and  farmmg. 

El  Porvenir:  Health  and  pleasure  resort  in  Gailinas  Canyon,  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mits Peak.  Eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas.  Population,  200.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenic  resorts  in  the  West. 

Rivera:  Station  on  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  30  miles  west  of  Las 
Vegas.     Resources,  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Kociada:  Located  35  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas.  A  coming  mining  district. 
Some  farming  and  sheep  raising.     Population,  298. 

Rowe:  Station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  40  miles  from  Las 
V^as.     Resources,  timber,  agriculture,  and  stock  raising.     Population,  391. 

San  Ignacio:  Located  18  mfles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas.  Noted  as  a  summer  resort. 
Chief  industry  is  lumbering.  Sawmills  located  here.  In  the  Rociada  mining  dis- 
trict.    Population,  300. 

San  Miguel:  Located  30  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegas.  Splendid  agricultural  and 
stock  country.  Was  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  County  in  the  early  sixties.  Popu- 
lation, 450. 

Sajiello:  Located  12  miles  northwest  of  Las  V^egas,  on  the  Mora  wagon  road.  Excel- 
lent agricultural  and  stock  country.     Flour  mill  located  here.     Population,  351. 

Sena:  On  Pecos  River,  35  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegas.  Resources,  agriculture 
and  stock  raising. 

Tecolote:  Located  12  miles  south  of  Las  Vegas.  Resources,  agriculture  and  stock 
growing.     Population,  227. 

Villanueva:  On  the  Pecos  River,  38  miles  southwest  of  Las  Vegas.  Resources, 
agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  above  districts  fniit  growing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent. 

AGRICULIX'RAL   RESOURCES. 

Nowhere  in  the  Territory  have  the  agricultural  resources  greater 
possibilities  than  here.  In  many  sections  of  the  county  crop  raising 
without  irrigation  is  perfectly  feasible,  and,  in  other  portions  where 
the  dip  of  the  land  is  such  that  irrigation  must  be  adopted,  the  applica- 
tion of  water  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  because  of  the  abundance  of 
the  innumerable  waterwavs  which  drain  the  countv. 

Relative  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  county,  Capt.  W.  C. 
Reid  states: 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farme.rs.  Of  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc.,  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the 
present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the  basis  of  development  and  the  foundation  stone 
and  superstructure  of  all  public  prosperity — individual,  local,  State,  and  national — 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful  ways  is  the  man 
needed  here. 
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The  native  population  of  the  county  are  natural  elieep  men  and  cattlemen,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industrie!*.  In  many  instani^es  they  have 
their  homes  located  in  rich  valley 8,  capable  of  producing  large  and  (layingcroi^  but 
at  the  same  time  import  their  com  ana  flour  from  the  Middle  State^t. 

In  San  Miguel  County  there  are  vallex-s  with  ample  T**ater,  if  intelligently  used,  to 
supply  with  wheatf  oai?,  oonif  and  hay,  a  population  of  2lX),000  people;  yet,  for  a 
lack  of  dinners,  there  are  on  an  average  of  12  carloads  of  flour,  8  of  com,  and  5  of 
oats  shipped  into  the  county  per  month  the  vear  round.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  condition  of  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men  are  not  produi^ers  of 
hay,  grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  they  even  raise  ganlen  truck,  but  they  buv  oats  by  the 
ton,  and  they  buy  iMicon,  garden  products,  and  fruit.  The  miners  who  cfelve  for  (*oal, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they  buy  imported  products  at  good  prii^es. 

The  observations  of  Captain  Reid  are,  unfortunately,  too  true,  and 
the  condition  is  slow  in  changing,  for  the  tide  of  immigration  does  not 
flow  so  swiftly  toward  New  Mexico  as  it  does  toward  the  blizzard- 
stricken  Dakotas  and  the  sun-baked  Kansas.  And  yet  it  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  agriculture  on  almost  any  scale  will  pav 
handsome  returns.  The  Gallinas  Canal  and  Water  Stoi'age  and  Irri- 
gation Company,  capitalized  for  $10,000,  furnishes  a  startling  object 
lesson  of  the  feasibility  of  reclaiming  land  b^^  simple  irrigation  methoils. 
A  main  ditch  is  conducted  3  miles  out  from  the  Gallinas  River,  supply- 
ing a  natural  reservoir  covering  34  acres  of  ground.  From  this  reser- 
voir, by  ditches  and  laterals,  water  is  conveyed  to  the  several  farms 
lining  the  system,  each  having  a  private  reservoir,  which  is  fed  from 
the  river  in  the  flood  season,  ana  which  is  capable  of  irrigating  its 
respective  tract  two  or  three  times  during  the  dry  season.  L  nder  this 
system  about  1,500  acres  of  waterless  uplands  have  been  reclaimed  for 
agriculture.  The  farms  watered  in  this  manner  adjoin  the  city  of  Ijas 
Vegas  and  vary  in  size  from  12  to  450  acres,  the  small  tracts  l>eing 
sufiicient  to  supply  the  needs  of  small  families. 

A  few  miles  north  of  town  is  a  large  basin,  about  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, into  which  can  be  emptied  the  flood  waters  of  two  rivers, 
together  with  the  drainage  of  an  immense  watershed,  and  from  which, 
by  the  construction  of  proper  dams  and  canals,  water  may  be  convoyed 
upon  at  least  50,000  acres  of  productive  land.  Under  the  irrigation 
law  passed  by  the  last  Congi-ess  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
have  the  power  and  the  means  to  build  an  immense  reservoir  to  con- 
serve the  flood  waters  in  this  basin.  W.  M.  Reed,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  under  instructions  from  Professor  Newell,  chief 
engineer,  has  examined  this  site  and  reported  favombly  on  the  same, 
and  has  bt»en  ordered  to  make  necessary  preliminary  surveys  prepara- 
tory to  the  construction  of  an  immense  reservoir  under  Government 
supervision.  This  will  result  in  bringing  5,000  to  10,000  acres  of  tine 
land  under  the  plow,  which  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  possibly  80  acres  for 
extensive  farming  and  will  doubtless  bring  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  population  of  the  county  and  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  suitability  of  this  climate  for  growing  corn  bring 
the  following  results:  Australian,  white  flint,  60  bushels  to  the  acre; 
Learning,  3'ellow  dent,  55  bushels;  King  Philip,  red  flint,  50  bushels; 
Longfellow,  yellow  flint,  55  bushels:  Angel  of  Midnight,  yellow  flint, 
60  bushels. 

Alfalfa  yields  three  cuttings  per  season,  aggregating  about  5  tons. 
The  average  value  of  the  product  is  $10  per  ton.  After  thorough 
seeding  it  lasts  indetinitelv,  the  root  nodules  of  the  plant  constantly 
enrichmg  the  soil  by  supplying  necessary  oxygen. 

Experiments  made  in  vegetable  raising  have  been  prolific  of  as  good 
results  as  those  of  producing  gmin.     One  year's  crop  of  vegetables 
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on  less  than  6  acres  of  ground  resulted  in  11,183  pounds  of  beets, 
46,637  pounds  of  cabbage,  2,960  pounds  of  carrots,  2,800  pounds  of 
parsnips,  2,226  pounds  of  onions,  1,022  pounds  of  cauliflower,  1,049 
pounds  of  turnips,  184  pounds  of  string  beans,  936  pounds  of  cucum- 
bers, 10  pounds  of  lettuce,  21  pounds  of  Javas,  40  pounds  of  green 
peas,  600  roasting  ears  of  corn,  100  pounds  of  rhubarb,  600  pounds 
of  celery,  26  pounds  of  beans.  2,186  pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear,  3,000 
pounds  of  oats  in  sheaves,  ana  5,600  pounds  of  shock  fodder,  a  total 
of  81,800  pounds  of  product,  valued  at  $2,050.  This  from  6  acres  of 
ground  which  a  short  time  previously  had  been  a  barren  hillside. 

Beets  weighing  14  pounds,  cabbages  36,  and  turnips  4  were  common 
features  of  the  crop.  From  1  ounce  of  seed  1,000  pounds  of  sugar 
beets  were  raised.  Celery  weighing  4  pounds  to  the  skK;k,  and  a  dozen 
bunches  weighing  as  much  as  5  dozen  bunches  of  the  Kalamazoo 

?roduct,  4  cabbages  which  weighed  137  pounds,  2  more  that  weighed 
5  pounds,  and  sugar  beets  planted  June  1  and  tested  in  January,  which 
gave  15  per  cent  of  sugar  and  84.7  purity,  were  the  results  of  another 
practical  gardener's  experiments.  Potatoes  in  the  higher  mountain 
valleys  give,  without  irri^tion,  a  yield  unexcelled  in  quality,  size,  and 
quantity  by  any  country  m  the  world. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  remunerative  features  of  fanning  and  garden- 
ing in  this  county,  it  may  be  said  that  eastern  prices,  with  a  high 
freight  rate  addea,  prevail,  for  the  reason  that  the  nome  products  have 
never  been  sufficient  to  make  any  impression  on  the  market,  and  as 
there  is  no  competition  freight  and  express  rates  are  maintained  as 
high  as  possible.  Nearly  all  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  used  in  the 
county  are  imported.  The  price  for  eggs  is  30  cents  per  dozen,  and 
home  ranch  eggs  even  command  a  higher  price.  This  rate  is  main- 
tained the  year  round,  for  there  is  no  dmainution  of  the  demand. 
Everything  possible  for  the  farmer  to  grow  commands  one-third  more 
than  the  same  product  in  the  east,  ana  the  market  exists  at  home  for 
all  that  can  be  produced. 

BUILDING  STONE, 

San  Miguel  County  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  its  building  stone,  many  public  buildings  in  the  Territory 
being  monuments  to  its  superiority  over  other  stone. 

The  blue  limestone  and  white  sandstone  are  used  in  rubble  work, 
and  the  latter,  ground,  would  manufacture  into  a  fine  glass,  as  declared 
by  experts. 

For  dimension  cutting  an  excellent  quality  of  brown  stone  is  pro- 
duced which  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  granite.  The  stone  will 
stand  everv  chemical  test.  Both  the  brown  and  white  sandstone  are 
adapted  to  ba^-relief  work,  for  it  is  hard  and  works  up  well. 

llae  stone  is  very  accessible,  great  ledges  being  exposed  in  the 
mountain  canyons,  and  the  cost  of  quarrying  can  be  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  With  additional  railway  connections.  Las  Vegas  promises 
to  become  a  great  producer  and  shipper  of  fine  stone. 

THE  MINING  INTERESTS. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  embraces  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  aluminum,  mica,  coaU  iron,  zinc,  alum<,  gN'psum, 
fire  clays,  and  marble.     Of  the  base  metals  vast  deposits  are  shown. 
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Very  little  systematic  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  county,  but 
as  rich  deposits  have  been  opening  in  the  same  mountain  range  both 
north  and  south  of  the  county,  it  is  onl}^  a  question  of  time  until  those 
of  San  Miguel  will  be  exploited. 

Within  12  miles  of  Las  Vegas,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tecolote 
district,  enormous  bodies  of  copper  bearing  sandstone  have  been  dis- 
covered and  opened,  carrying  the  carbonates  of  copper  both  malachite 
and  azurite,  and  yielding  upon  treatment  by  the  leaching  process  from 
2  to  9  per  cent  copper;  also  limited  values  in  gold  and  silver.  The  dis- 
trict embraces  about  100  square  miles.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  found  a  like  mineralogical  condition,  the  entire  body  of  sand- 
stone being  more  or  less  impregnated  with  carbonates  of  copper.  It 
is  easily  mined  and  cheaply  reduced  by  the  leaching  process,  4  per  cent 
ore  yielding  large  profits. '  The  San  Miguel  Copper  Company  is  erect- 
ing a  100-ton  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tecolote  stream,  and  the 
Tecolote  Company  has  completed  a  25-ton  plant  on  the  east  bank.  In 
the  cit^  of  Las  Vegas,  Messrox  Standish  &  Matt  are  completing  a  50- 
ton  mill  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  both  from  the  Tecolote  and 
Rociada  districts.  In  the  latter  district  a  large  amount  of  develop- 
ment work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  with  satisfactory 
results. 

LUMBERING   AND  LOGGING. 

San  Miguel  County  and  sections  contiguous  on  the  north  and  west 
are  the  most  densely  timbered  portions  of  New  Mexico.  Forests  of 
yellow  and  white  pine  cover  the  mountain  slopes,  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  timber  for  excellent  lumber.  The  products  of  these  forests 
are  used  extensively  in  interior  finishing  work  and  with  satisfaction. 

Spruce,  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  and  pine  abound,  supplying  bridge  tim- 
bers, piling,  ties,  poles,  beams,  and  all  other  kinds  of  heavy  timbers. 
The  treeless  plains  to  the  east,  south,  and  southwest  make  of  Las  Vegas 
the  lumber  market  of  New  Mexico.  The  wood -preserving  works  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  are  located  here. 

Near  the  city  are  11  sawmills,  and  yet  the  timber  supply  has  barely 
been  touched.  The  tributaries  of  the  upper  Pecos,  Tecolote,  and 
Gallinas  streams,  the  mesas  west  of  La  Cuesta,  and  along  Canyon 
Blanco,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Sapello  and  side  canyons  have  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  fine  saw  timber  and  red  spruce.  Nearly  all  of  the 
timber  is  located  on  government  land.       i  , 

RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  has  invested 
nearly  $2,000,000  in  and  around  the  city  of  Las  Vegas;  it  disburses 
$60,000  montnly  in  the  community,  and  supports  nearly  2,000  persons. 

The  building  of  the  El  Paso-Rock  Island  Railway,  cutting  through 
the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  has  led  to  the  builcfing  of  the  Dawson 
Railway  into  Las  Vegas  on  its  wa}'  to  the  Dawson  coal  fields,  which 
were  recently  acquired  by  that  company,  in  Colfax  County,  about  40 
miles  of  the  Dawson  Railway  being  m  San  Miguel  County. 

The  building  of  the  Denver  Short  Line  from  El  Paso  to  Denver, 
via  Las  Vegas  and  Trinidad,  is  also  being  agitated  by  financiers  of  Las 
Vegas  and  St.  Louis,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  plans  may 
materialize  at  no  distant  date;  and  the  extension  of  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
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Springs  Electric  Railway,  now  running  through  the  citj'  to  the  cele- 
brated Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  distant,  to  Mora,  30  miles 
fiistant,  via  Sapello,  Rociada,  and  other  points,  and  to  the  far-famed 
dshing  grounds  at  Kio  de  la  Casa,  is  also  under  the  consideration  of 
these  capitalists. 

The  Texas  Central  Railway  is  still  pushing  on  toward  the  north, 
with  Las  Vegas  as  a  probable  terminus. 

The  Las  Vegas,  Mora  and  Taos  Railwaj^  projected  some  years  ago 
by  Robert  L.  M.  Ross,  F.  A.  Manzanares,  and  others,  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Las  Vegas  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  work  will  soon  be  started 
on  this  important  line.  The  intention  is  to  build  the  line  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Taos,  via  Mora,  and  seek  a  northern  connection  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Railway. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  maintains  a 
branch  railway  from  Las  Vegas  to  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles,  which  at  present  is  under  lease  to  and'used  by  the 
Las  Vegas  and  Hot  Springs  Electric  Street  Railwa3%  operated  by  the 
Las  Vegas  Electric  Railway  Li^ht  and  Power  Company,  which  has 
already  expended  over  $100,000  m  changing  the  Hot  Springs  line  to  a 
trolley  road,  and  which  is  planning  an  immediate  extension  of  its  lines 
to  cover  all  the  principal  streets  of  Las  Ve^s.  At  the  springs  the 
company  has  spent  nearly  $1,000,000  in  creatmg  a  summer  resort,  and 
erecting  a  hotel,  bath  houses,  etc.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
finest  resort  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

The  latitude  of  San  Miguel  County  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  cen- 
tral Tennessee,  while  the  altitude  averages  6,500  feet.  This  combina- 
tion gives  a  peculiar  but  most  happy  result.  In  the  winter  during  the 
day  tne  thermometer  seldom  falls  in  the  shade  below  40^,  while  it  often 
runs  in  the  sunshine  to  65*^,  or  even  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
summer  the  heat  is  never  oppressive  in  the  shade,  and  no  night  is  too 
warm  for  comfortable  sleep  under  one  or  two  blankets.  This,  with 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  very  slight  precipita- 
tion of  moisture;  the  resinous  aroma  rolling  down  from  the  pine-clad 
mountains;  the  large  amount  of  electricity  in  the  air,  and  the  conse- 
quent ozone  resulting  from  the  altitude,  and  the  location  of  the  town, 
landlocked  by  mountain  and  mesa — these  all  conspire  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  which  is  a  balm  to  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  percentage  of  death  from  consumption  is  lower  in  New  Mexico 
than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  no  other  place  in 
New  Mexico  excels  Las  Vegas  in  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  Asth- 
matics experience  immediate  and  permanent  relief  in  this  altitude. 

The  following  comparative  table,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  shows  the  remarkable  similarity  in 
climatological  conditions  existing  at  Las  Vegas  and  at  Fort  Stanton, 
N.  Mex.,  where  the  Government  maintains  at  great  expense  a  splendid 
and  effective  sanitarium  for  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  It  proves  succinctly  that  I^s  Vegas  and  Fort 
Stanton  are  in  the  same  class  as  far  as  climatological  advantages  are 
concerned.  The  argument  from  this  table  is  that  Las  Vegas  offers 
equal  and  socially  most  superior  advantages  to  health  seekers.     There 
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is  also  appended  to  the  table  a  convenient  reference  synopsis  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Las  Vegas,  which  has  been  issued  b}^  the  board 
of  trade. 


Fort  Stan-  Las  Vegas, 
ton,  near  I  on  Atehi- 
El  Paso  and  son, Tope ka 
Northeast- 1  and  Santa 
ern  Rail-       Fe  Rail- 
way.      '       way. 


Elevation feet. . 

Mean  monthly  temperature  for  1902: 

January 

Februarj' 

March 

April 

3iay 

June 

July 

.\UgU8t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean  annual  temperature 


6, 151 

86.6 
38.6 
40.5 
53.2 
67.8 
70.8 
66.7 
68.2 
60.6 
52.5 
40.7 
36.6 


6,384 

33.2 
37.6 
38.1 
63.4 
58.8 
71.2 
68.6 
69.6 
61.0 
51.6 
40.2 
32.7 


61.9 


51.7 


Clear  days 

Partly  cloudy  days 

Cloudy  days 

Rainy  days 

Prevailing  direction  of  wind 

Precipitation inches. 

Snowfall do. . . 


Apr.  30- 

X 

.26- 

Sept.  26. 

t.3. 

279 

286 

53 

64 

88 

15 

45 

58 

West. 

West. 

9.94 

9.78 

11.2 

16.5 

Population  of  Las  V^;as  and  suburbs,  9,000;  mountain  snow- wat«r  supply;  mag- 
nificent school  system,  10  schools;  4  banks  (2  national),  $1,400,000  deposits;  6  news- 
papers (1  daily);  23  secret  and  fraternal  organizations;  8  miles  of  electric  street 
railway;  3  building  and  loan  associations;  1  public  library  and  free  reading  room; 
$10,000  Carnegie  Library;  12  churches;  board  of  trade;  1  opera  house;  5  wool-scouring 
mills;  2  lumber  yards;  1  candy  factory;  3  cigar  factories;  1  copper  smelter;  4  sanato- 
ria; 1  hospital;  6  public  halls;' 2  flour  mills;  1  brewery;  1  brickyard;  2  planing  mills; 
2  ice  plants;  stone  yard,  with  stone  crusher;  10  hotels  and  restaurants;  1  foundry 
and  machine  shop;  4  wholesale  liquor  houses;  3  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturers; 
4  wholesale  groceries  and  implement  houses;  4  jobbing  houses  (general  merchan- 
dise) ;  2  telephone  systems  ana  electric  plants;  lixiviating  mill  for  treatment  of  cop- 
per and  other  ores. 

RESORTS. 

In  the  way  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts'  Las  Vegas  is  unrivaled. 
In  a  radius  of  20  miles,  in  romantic  mountain  glens  and  beside  bab- 
bling mountain  brooks,  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Harvey's, 
El  Forvenir,  Blake's,  Sparks's,  Sapello,  Kociada,  and  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention,  wnere  health  can  be  recovered,  and  life  becomes 
a  pleasure  to  the  ennuye,  the  invalid,  the  overworked  business  man. 

The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  are  located  six  miles  from  town,  and 
are  connected  with  the  city  by  rail  and  furnish  hotel  accommodations 
not  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  The  Montezuma  Hotel,  owned 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  is  a  palatial 
fire-proof  structure  of  red  sandstone  and  iron.  Queen  Ann  style,  with 
several  hundred  rooms,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  is  thor- 
oughly and  luxuriously  furnished,  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam,  and  with  every  table  delicacy  of  tne  East  and  West.     The 
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other  buildings  are  numerous,  consisting  of  cottages  and  annexes, 
bath  houses,  hospital,  post  office,  casino,  station  house,  schoolhouse, 
telegraph  and  express  offices,  livery  barn,  etc.  There  is  also  the 
Mountain  House,  with  sun  parlor  attached,  a  substantial  stone  struc- 
ture of  60  rooms.  The  park  and  grounds  cover  500  acres,  while  the 
veranda,  on  three  sides  of  the  Montezuma,  is  640  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  no  place  in^  the  united  States 
ec^uals  the  Montezuma  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
military  or  naval  sanitarium  for  invalid  soldiers  returning  from  the 
Tropic  island  possessions.  The  buildings,  the  grounds,  the  localities, 
and  the  climate  are  incomparable.^ 

El  Porvenir,  a  charminglv  situated  resort,  has  an  elevation  of  7,600 
feet,  and  is  reached  from  Las  Vegas  by  a  drive  of  16  miles,  10  of 
which  lie  through  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  every  turn  of  which  unfolds  a 
new  scene  of  inspiring  beauty  and  grandeur.  Hermit  s  Peak  rears  its 
rugged  head  near  by,  the  two  hours'  climb  to  the  summit  revealing  a 
panorama  of  mountain,  canyon,  and  plain  unequalled  even  in  this 
section,  f^xcellent  hunting  and  fishing  can  be  had  near  the  hotel, 
while  the  deep  unruffled  blue  of  the  sky,  the  dry,  invigorating  air,  the 
primeval  pine  forests  with  their  balsamic  odors  and  ceaseless  sounds, 
unite  to  make  an  ideal  resort. 

Pleasure  and  health  seekers  are  cared  for  in  cottages  and  tents  if 
desired.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  rebuild  the  hotel  which  was 
recenth'  burned  down.  Harvey's  Mountain  Home  is  probably  the 
highest  cultivated  point  in  this  county,  having  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet.  This  makes  it  an  unsurpassed  resort  for  summer  visitors,  whom 
Mr.  Harvey  conveys  to  and  from  the  city,  arriving  each  Friday  and 
leaving  on  Saturday.  Every  comfort  of  country  life  is  produced  on 
this  ranch,  while  the  visitor  can  fish  or  hunt  turkey,  deer,  bear,  moun- 
tain lion,  wolves,  and  other  game  to  his  or  her  heart's  content. 

In  addition  to  the  resorts  above  described  may  be  mentioned  Buena 
Vista  ranch,  4  miles  from  Las  Vegas;  Trout  Springs,  10  miles;  Min- 
eral Hill,  20  miles;  Sandoval's  summer  resort,  16  miles;  J.  Y.  Lujan's, 
12  miles;  Heinlin's,  Barber's,  and  Blake's,  three  excellent  places  near 
Rociada — these  and  many  others  furnish  sufficient  changes  to  occupy 
summer  and  fall  without  the  visitor  ever  becoming  weary.  Places  to 
visit  or  camp,  convenient  to  the  city,  are  Hermits  Peak,  Gallinas 
Canyon,  Kearneys  Gap,  Wild  Cat  Peak,  Lower  Gallinas  Canyon, 
Bonito  Canyon,  Las  Villes,  and  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  snow 
always  lies  and  the  view  sweeps  over  New  Mexico  into  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas.  The  Pecos  Jsational  Park,  set  apart  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  of  easy  access  from  this 
city,  and  when  once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 

A  NATURAL  SANITARIUM. 

Las  Vegas  is  the  natural  sanitarium  of  the  United  States,  combin- 
ing more  natural  advantages  than  any  other  place  in  America.  Its 
thermal  waters  are  the  equal  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  while 
its  climate  is  infinitely  superior.  There  is  no  malaria,  no  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  no  gnats  nor  mosquitoes,  no  tarantulas,  no  spiders,  no 
toads,  no  snakes,  nor  rats.  The  air  is  pure,  drj%  rarified,  and  highly 
electrified — a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  if  taken  in  time.  The 
hot  waters  are  a  specific  for  liver,  skin,  rheumatic,  and  blood 
disorders. 
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Thennometric  readings  here  must  not  be  confused  with  similar 
degrees  in  humid  climes.  Recent  actual  comparisons  showed  prostra- 
tions from  the  heat  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  and  other  eastern  places  with  the 
thermometer  at  94",  while  on  the  same  day,  coincidentally,  the  ther- 
mometer reached  a  maximum  of  94:^  at  Las  Vegas,  but  here  the  air 
was  lig'ht,  cool  in  the  shade,  and  bracing.  Cover  is  essential  every 
night  in  the  year.  July,  August,  and  September,  hot  months  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  States,  are  ideal  here  in  health  and  comfort. 

While  ''good  roads"  conventions  were  being  held  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico  was  passing  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  building,  with  convict  labor,  of  a  roadway  and  pike  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  beautiful  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve, 
42  miles  in  length,  around  Hermits  Peak,  across  the  Pecos  River, 
through  primeval  forests,  down  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  Territor}^.  When  finished  this  will  be  one  of  the  grandest 
scenic  routes  in  the  world. 

Total  indebtedness  of  San  Miguel  County, 


Date  of  issue. 


Nov. 
July 
July 
Anif. 
Mar. 
July 


1,1896 
1^896 
1,1897 
2,1897 
1.1900 
1,1902 


Court-house  and  Jail  refunding. 

Funding  bonds 

Bonds  for  city  certlilcates 

Bonds,  Bateman  law 

Funding  bonds 

do 


Approved  accounts 
Total 


Yea'n. 
80 
30 
80 
•  80 
SO 
30 


Per  cent. 
61 
61 
6 
6 
4 
6 


•96,400.00 

16,900.00 

4,600.00 

800.00 

87,700.00 

351,600.00 

2,500.00 

510,400.00 


SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Area,  2,160  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  14,658; 
census  of  181)0,  13,562;  since  the  taking  of  the  census  the  count}^  has 
given  £spanola  and  Moriart}^  precincts  to  other  counties;  its  present 
population  is  18,000.  Assessed  valuation,  $2,468,790.  County  seat, 
Santa  Fe. 

Ooimty  f/ffici(ih, — County  commissioners,  Arthur  Seligman,  A.  L. 
Kendall,  Is.  Quintana;  probate  judge,  Marcos  Castillo;  probate  clerk, 
Celso  Ijopez;  sheritF,  H.  C.  Kinsell;  assessor,  Marcelino  A.  Ortiz; 
treasurer,  George  W.  Knaebel;  superintendent  of  schools,  John  V. 
Conway;  surveyor,  Arthur  J.  Griffin. 

Neimpapei'^. — The  Santa  Fe  Daily  New  Mexican;  the  New* Mexican 
Review,  an  English  weekly;  El  Nuevo  Mexicano,  a  Spanish  weekly; 
El  Boletin  Popular,  a  Spanish  weekly,  Santa  Fe. 

Post-ojji^es, — Santa  Fe,  Glorieta,  Cerrillos,  Golden,  Kennedy, 
Madrid,  San  Pedro,  Chimayo,  Hobart,  Ildefonzo,  Nambe,  Pojuaque, 
Santa  Cruz,  Lamy,  Cowspring,  Galisteo. 

The  county  of  Santa  Fe  does  not  occupy  as  conspicuously  large  a 
place  as  many  of  the  other  counties  of  New  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the 
history  of  its  political  capital,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  its  scenic  and 
climatic  attractions,  and  its  diversified  resources,  it  naturally  takes  first 
rank  in  interest  among  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  the  central  county  of  the  Territoiy;  is  rectangular  in  form, 
extending  south  a  distance  of  72  miles  from  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  measures  30  miles  from  east  to  west;  embraces  a  total  area 
of  2,160  square  miles,  being  twice  as  large  as  Rhode  Island  and  200 
square  miles  larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of  this  area  950,000 
acres  are  officially  pronounced  available  for  cultivation  and  pasturage, 
while  thousands  of  the  roughest  mountain  acres  are  clothed  with  timber 
and  ribbed  with  valuable  mineral-bearingveins.  Excepting  Bernalillo 
County,  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  Territory.  It  is  crossed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  great  transcontinental  railroad  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  System,  which  operates  over  70  miles  of  road 
within  its  borders,  and  is  tapped  from  the  north  by  the  New  Mexico 
division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  extends  within 
the  county  from  Espanola  to  Sante  Fe,  a  distance  of  38  miles.  The 
Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  has  its  teiminal  at  Santa  Fe,  gi^nn^  the  capital 
direct  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  System. 
The  length  of  its  main  line  in  the  county  is  65  miles.  A  branch  line  of 
42.6  miles  will  be  built  from  Moriarty  to  Albuquerque.  The  main 
line  was  completed  August  15,  1903,  and  the  branches  mentioned  are 
to  be  built  by  June  30,  1904.  A  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  System 
runs  from  Lamy  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  A  short  branch 
line  of  the  main  line  also  extends  to  the  Madrid  coal  fields.  Excel- 
lent  wagon  roads  reach  all  the  towns  in  the  county,  and  a  telephone 
line  runs  from  Santa  Fe  to  Cerrillos. 
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From  the  summit  of  Mount  Baldy  the  surface  of  the  county  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  panoi*ama  of  mountains,  mesas,  and  valleys,  with 
numerous  streams  of  water  rushing  down  high  mountain  shoulders, 
over  precipices  and  bowlders,  into  dc^ep  and  narrow  gorges  and  widen- 
ing valleys,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  ribbons  of  silver  in  their  hur- 
ried and  heedless  race  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west,  and  with  the 
lof tv  mountain  peaks  of  southern  and  northern  New  Mexico  swimming 
in  the  blue  air  of  the  dreamy  distance.  The  main  range  of  the  Rock- 
ies, or  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  on  the  east,  and  the  Valles  and 
Jemez  mountains  bevond  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west  shelter  this 
favored  locality  from  violent  winds  and  render  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  equable  considering  that  the  altitude  of  the  vallejs  varies 
from  5,500  to  7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Doubtless  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  excellence  of  the  water,  pleni- 
tude of  timber,  and  the  many  marked  manifestations  of  rich  veins  and 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  mineral  a  few  miles  south,  prompted 
the  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  to  locate  a  permanent  colony  and  mis- 
sion at  Santa  Fe,  or  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis,  as 
earlv  as  1005. 

The  wisdom  of  this  selection  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing nearly  four  centuries  that  have  since  melted  into  the  past.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tw  elve  years  following  the  bloody  and  transiently 
successful  revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1080,  Santa  Fe  has  ever  since 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impoitant  outposts  of  civilization 
and  commerce  in  the  southwestern  country,  being  continuously  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  capital  of  this  region  under  both 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,  and  though  it  has  seen  the  frontier  line  of 
the  United  States  carried  thousands  of  miles  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  still  maintains'  its  supremacy  as  the  capitsil  city  of  New  Mexico,  the 
county  seat  of  Santa  Fe  county,  and  the  most  delightful  residence  city 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

MATERIAL   RESOURCES. 


1903, 
reaches 

as  much.  There  are  about  500,000  acres  of  public  land  subject  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  and  desert  land  laws,  and  557,880  acres 
more  are  included  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  which  are  purchas- 
able at  low  rates  and  on  easy  terms.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  homesteaders  entered  upon  5,597.86  acres  in  the  county. 
It  ma}"^  be  added  further  that  the  county  affords  about  470,000  acres  of 
good  grazing  land,  partly  covered  with  timber,  and  about  500,000  acres  of 
areable  land,  200,000  acres  of  which  could  be  irrigated.  In  the  absence 
of  exact  data,  the  land  actuallv  under  cultivation  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion is  conservatively  estimated  at  10,000  acres,  while  10,000  acres  more 
are  yearly  planted  to  crops  subject  to  chances  of  enough  rain  in  the 

growing  season  to  mature  them.  Wherever  the  valley  and  mesa  lands 
ave  been  brought  under  the  magic  influence  of  systematic  irrigation 
the  results  have  uniformly  proved  more  satisfactory,  and  naturally  thia 
stimulates  enterprise  annually  to  enlarge  and  extend  existing  irriga- 
tion systems  and  thus  gradually^  increase  the  number  of  acres  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  yield  regular  crops. 
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This  is  notably  true  of  the  Espanola  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Plentifull}^  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Chama,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz,  this  beautiful  valley 
18  now  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  evidences  of  contentment  and 
prosperity  are  noted  on  everj'  hand.  The  acreage  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  beans,  and  kindred  crops  increases  every  year.  Alfalfa  yields 
three,  and  sometimes  four  crops  per  year.  Sugar  beets,  carrying  a 
very  high  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter,  can  be  readily  grown  there. 
Numerous  orchards  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry,  apri- 
cot, and  nectarine  trees  have  for  several  years  furnished  the  choicest 
of  fruits,  and  their  thrifty  and  vigorous  appearance  gives  promise  of 
multiplying  profits  in  the  future.  All  kinds  of  small  fruit,  including 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants,  flourish.  Many  extensive 
vegetable  gardens,  where  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  asparagus,  green 
peas,  sweet  peas,  sweet  corn,  beet^j,-  tomatoes,  celery,  parsnips,  and 
other  edibles  are  raised  in  great  profusion  and  perfection,  for  the  mar- 
kets of  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado  have  not  only 
proved  to  be  constant  bread  winners,  but  surpkis  producers.  So  far 
'  as  productive  qualities  are  concerned,  these  remarks  may  be  applied 
to  nearly  all  of  the  irrigable  and  arable  lands  of  the  county,  particu- 
larly the  Espanola,  Santa  Fe,  Tesuque,  Santa  Ciiiz,  and  Nambe  val- 
leys. 

The  distinguished  and  lamented  Archbishop  tTohn  B.  Lamy  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  into  Santa 
Fe  and  elsewhere  in  New  Mexico  about  fifty  j^ears  ago.  The  good 
man  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  complete  success  of  his  experi- 
ment and  personally  taste  the  rare  flavor  of  its  luscious  results.  It 
was  soon  found  that  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  temperate  zone 
fruits,  including  the  largest  and  finest  flavored  Frendh  cherries,  could 
be  grown  herein  perfection  and  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the 
extent  of  land  and  available  water  supply;  that  the  soil  and  sunshine 
of  Santa  Fe  would  produce  rosfes  rivaling  those  of  France  and  Italy  in 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  that  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  favora- 
ble to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  It  thus  happens  that 
the  orchards  and  gardens  in  and  about  the  capital  city  are  not  only 
veritable  garden  spots,  either  when  blushing  with  sweet  prophecies  of 
better  things  to  come  or  burdened  with  mature  and  mellow  fruitage, 
but  provide  many  families  with  the  comforts  of  life.  Some  of  these 
orchards  and  gardens  are  irrigated  from  ancient  acequias  taken  out  of 
the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  others  are  watered  direct  from  the  mains  of  the 
local  water  company. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF   IRRIGATION. 

The  extent  of  land  so  far  devoted  to  the  twain  arts  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  is  comparatively  small  because  the  natural  flow  of  water 
in  the  mountain  streams  is  not  sufficient  during  dry  seasons  to  justify 
taking  out  much  longer  or  larger  irrigating  oitches.  These  streams 
carry  immense  volumes  of  flood  water  during  the  months  of  February. 
March,  and  April,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  high  altitudes  ana 
the  spring  rains  are  in  progress,  and  again  become  rushing  torrents 
during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August;  but  coming  from  precipi- 
tous heights  and  pouring  into  expanding  valleys  and  plains  below, 
their  invaluable  surplus  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  or  taken 
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up  b}^  the  thirsty  air.  So,  during  the  months  of  Maj"  and  June,  when 
most  needed  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  supply  of  water  is  smallest. 
The  remedy  is  obvious.  Wisely  located  storage  reservoirs,  like  those  in 
southern  California  or  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  capable  of  holding 
until  needed  the  flood  waters  of  winter,  spring,  and  midsummer,  would 
render  it  possible  to  reclaim  and  make  fruitful  thousands  of  acres  of  as 
good  land  as  any  now  under  cultivation  in  the  county. 

Careful  observations  in  the  canyon  show  that  the  Santa  Fe  River  has 
a  flow  of  80  acre-feet  per  day  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April;  that  the  ramfall  in  Santa  Fe  during  ejuly  and  August  varies 
from  2.50  to  6.25  inches,  while  in  the  mountains  and  canyons  composing 
the  watershed  of  the  river  and  embracing  an  area  of  over  100  square 
miles,  the  rainfall  during  these  two  months  is  not  less  than  10  inches; 
that  the  rainfall  in  September  sometimes  amounts  to  nearl}'  3  inches; 
and  that  after  the  irrigation  season  closes,  or  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January  there  is  always  surplus  water.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  after  making  libeml  deductions  for  evaporation 
and  seepage,  competent  hydraulic  engineers  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  storage  of  the  flood  or  waste  waters  of  the  Santa  Fe  would  reclaim 
and  render  valuable  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  that  are  now  arid  and 
practically  worthless. 

The  Nambe,  with  numerous  natural  storage  basins  along  its  course, 
carries  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Santa  Fe,  and  hence 
is  capable  of  reclaiming  fully  60,000  acres.  The  Tesuque  has  about 
the  same,  and  the  Galisteo  about  half  the  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
reservoir  and  waterworks  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company,  as 
well  as  the  extensive  ditches  and  laterals  of  the  Espanola  Valley,  includ- 
ing a  complete  ditch  system  just  constructed  by  the  Government  for  the 
San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  show  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  utilizing 
the  waters  of  the  streams  for  irrigation  purposes.  Owing  to  the  great 
fall  of  these  streams  in  their  course  they  could  also  furnish  ample  and 
cheap  power  for  industrial  enterprises.  In  fact,  on  the  Namoe,  the 
Santa  Fe  Water  and  Light  Company  is  about  to  build  large  power 
works  to  supply  Santa  Fe  with  electric  power  for  industrial  and  light- 
ing purpovses,  and  on  the  Pecos  the  Capital  Power  and  Light  Company 
is  doing  the  preliminary  work  for  erecting  a  large  power  plant. 

Next  to  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  its  tributeries,  the  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  carries  the  largest  volume  of 
water.  South  of  the  Santa  Cruz  flows  the  Nambe  and  rojoaque,  into 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Pojoaque  has  the  Tesuque  as  a  tributary.  The 
Truchas  and  the  Santa  Clara  carry  but  a  small  volume  of  water,  but 
still  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  considerable  area  if  their  flood  waters  are 
stored.  The  Santa  Fe  has  a  tributary  called  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  on 
the  headwaters  of  which  several  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation 
and  which  at  times  carries  a  large  amount  of  flood  water. 

The  surplus  waters  of  the  nine  streams  named  could  be  conveniently 
stored  and  distributed  over  the  Santa  Fe  plains  as  needed,  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  without  taking,  into  account  the  Rio  Grande,  their 
combined  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  lands  they  are  now  watering.  These  lands  can  be  secured 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  land  laws,  or  on  most  favor- 
able terms  of  private  owners,  and  considering  that  their  soil  is  as  fer- 
tile and  easily  tilled  and  only  requires  water  to  become  as  fruitful  as 
lands  in  the  Espanola  Valley  that  annually  yield  excellent  returns  and 
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are  held  at  from  $30  to  $300  per  acre,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  large  direct  and  indirect  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  proposed  system  of  storage  reservoirs. 
It  would  not  onlv  richlv  reward  the  cai::)ital  and  enersrv  invested  in  con- 
structive  work,  but  would  prove  a  blessing  to  many  deserving  men  by 
affording  them  much  coveted  opportunities  to  gain  good  homes  and 
comfortable  incomes  in  this  almost  ideal  climate.  Ten  intensely  and 
intelligently  cultivated  acres,  one-half  planted  to  the  varieties  of  fruits 
that  flourish  so  well  at  Santa  Fq  and  in  the  Espanola  and  Tesuque  val- 
leys, and  the  other  half  devoted  to  the  culture  of  vegetables,  would 
furnish  ample  occupation  and  support  for  a  family.  The  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  would  pay  well  from  the  very  start,  while  the  trees 
would  begin  to  bear  in  from  live  to  eight  years.     Celery  of  superior 

1  quality,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  delicious  nutty  flavor  so  much 
)rizea  by  epicures,  readily  grows  here,  and  might  be  made  a  source  of 
arge  and  constant  proflt.  Asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions, 
oyster  plant,  and  parsnips  would  reward  industry.  Experiments  prove 
that  sugar  beets,  grading  higher  in  sugar  content  than  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  can  be  grown  here,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
raised  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  capitalist  are  opened 
to  the  wisdom  of  erecting  factories  in  this  section  tor  their  reduction. 
Alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  pay  handsomely.  Irrigated  lands  are 
unfailing  crop  producers. 

The  rapid  and  successful  development  of  near-by  mining  districts, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  number  of  consumers  theix?  will  soon  be 
multiplied  to  thousands,  guarantees  the  best  possible  market  for  all 
that  these  lands  can  produce.  What  an  invitmg  field  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies.  What  tempting  and  unsurpassed  opportunities 
are  thus  presented  to  the  many  invalids  >vho  are  seeking  and  finding 
fresh  health  and  vigor  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  almost  per- 
petual sunshine  and  the  pure,  dry,  rarified  air  of  a  region  over  which 
skies  of  the  softest  blue  tenderly  bend,  as  if  bestowing  a  special  blessing. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  number  of  farms  in  Santa  Fe 
County  is  918,  of  which  875  have  buildings  on  them.  Acreage  in 
farms,  658,930;  improved,  13,610;  value  of  land  and  improvements 
without  buildings,  $1,679,024;  buildings,  1^498,183;  implements  and 
machinery,  $56,250;  live  stock,  $548,557;  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock,'  $320,348;  labor,  $66,490;  fertilizers,  $2,530;  number  of  irri 
gators,  694;  acres  irrigated,  8,249;  irrigation  dit<*hes,  93;  length  in 
miles,  107;  cost  of  construction,  $46,453;  acres  under  ditch,  17,240; 
cost  of  water  right  per  acre,  $5.07;  post  of  annual  maintenance,  21 
cents. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  extensive  areas  of  fine  grazing  land  are  not 
nearly  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be.  According  to  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  sanitary  boards,  and  reliable  esti- 
mates, the  live  stock  in  the  county  numbers  and  is  classified  as  follows: 
Horses,  2,000;  cattle,  10,000;  sheep,  200,000;  goats,  40,000;  mules  and 
burros,  1,500.     Clearly  this  is  an  inviting  field  for  stock  growers. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

In  marked  contrast  with  prolific  orchards,  fields,  meadows,  and  gar- 
dens of  the  noilhern  valleys  and  mesas,  are  the  gold,  silver,  copper^ 
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lead,  zinc,  and  turquoise  bearing  mountains  and  hills  about  Cerrillos, 
Dolores,  Golden,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  great  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  measures  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere  in  the  southern 
portion  and  around  Santa  Fe.  Unquestionably  the  gold  found  in  these 
localities  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Spaniards  took  such 
desperate  chances  to  plant  and  maintain  colonies  in  this  section  centu- 
ries ago.  They  extensivelj'  worked  the  old  and  new  placers  at  Dolores 
and  Golden  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  rescuing  there- 
from millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold,  mainly  by  means  of  labor  of 
enslaved  Pueblo  Indians  and  the  rudest  possible  methods,  even  obtain- 
ing scanty  supplies  of  water  by  melting  snow  with  heated  rocks;  and 
their  descendants  are  still  working  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  pay 
gravel  by  means  of  '^  dry  washers."'  Much  of  this  gold  is  quite  coarse. 
Years  ago  a  nugget  was  found  near  Dolores  that  yielded  about  l^OO, 
and  after  heavy  mins  nuggets  worth  several  dollars  each  are  often 
picked  up.  Except  for  the  absence  of  water  the  production  of  gold 
from  these  placers  would  be  immense  and  continuous.  Modern  skill 
and  enterprise  have  partly  solved  the  problem  b}'  the  agency  of  deep 
wells  and  powerful  steam  pumps,  and  can  be  relied  upon  finally  to 
achieve  success  in  much  larger  degree.  Artesian  well  experiments 
have  so  far  failed,  but  confidence  is  entertained  that  ultimatelv  an 
artesian  well  flow  will  be  secured.  The  lodes  in  the  surrounding  hills, 
whence  the  deposits  undoubtedly  crumbled  and  washed  down,  are  of 
inestimable  value.  Indeed,  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from 
Dolores  south  about  8  miles  is  virtually  one  vast  upheaval  of  miner- 
alized matter.  Cunningham  and  several  other  hills  of  the  range  are 
virtually  mountains  of  ore  of  high  enough  grade  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  whole  mass  will  be  worked  when  the  requisite  facilities  are 
introduced. 

Some  of  these  lodes  were  developed  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much  min- 
eral was  extracted.  It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000 
was  taken  out  of  the  old  workings  of  the  Ortiz  mine.  This  mine  is 
now  being  systematically  worked  oy  the  Ortiz  Gold  Mining  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000, and  its  free  milling  output 
treated  at  a  plant  on  the  ground. 

A  shaft  is  down  425  feet  and  five  levels  have  been  run,  respectively 
500,  595,  375,  350,  and  280  feet  long,  the  third  level  being  150  feet 
below  the  surface,  connecting  with  an  old  incline  425  feet  long.  The 
lowest  level  is  400  feet  from  the  surface.  A  number  of  stopes  have 
been  opened,  in  addition  to  wings,  upraises,  crosscuts  and  air  shafts, 
all  of  tne  work  being  in  ore.  The  plant  is  modern  and  cost  $75,000. 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  Benton  mine,  from  one  pocket  of  which 
§60,000  worth  of  ore  was  taken  in  a  few  months  some  vears  ago. 

At  Golden,  a  few  miles  south  in  the  same  range,  are  found  numerous 
lodes  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ore,  as  well  as  blanket  deposits  of  lead 
and  iron  carbonates  that  carry  both  of  the  precious  metals.  Several  of 
these  lodes  are  undergoing  systematic  development,  which  promises 
rich  results.  Tests  at  small  local  plants  prove  that  most  of  the  ores 
will  readily  yield  their  values  in  Huntington  mills. 

Two  miles  farther  south  are  the  San  Pedro  copper  mines,  showing 
large  bodies  of  copper  ore  which  are  treated  at  the  smelter  near  by. 
Owing  to  litigation  these  mines  were  not  worked  for  several  years,  but 
are  now  being  operated  under  competent  management,  and  both  mining 
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and  reduction  facilities  are  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  fine 
smelter  having  been  completed  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Large  bodies  of  silver- bearing  lead  and  zinc  ore  have  been  opened 
near  Cerrillos,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  other  causes  have  pre- 
vented their  being  worked  during  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the 
Cash  Entry  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  it  is  understood  that  great 
bodies  of  ore  are  disclosed  that  would  pay  well  at  the  present  prices  of 
silv^er  and  lead.  These  large  bodies  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lime  are  now  in 
demand.  A  fine  modern  smelter  occupies  a  prominent  and  desirable 
site  at  Cerrillos. 

The  Gibson  Development  Company  is  largely  interested  in  the  San 
Pedro  and  the  Cerrillos  districts,  and  is  doing  much  to  prove  the  values 
in  these  camps.  On  their  Erie  mine  in  the  latter  district  they  have 
taken  out  some  high-grade  ore. 

At  Turquesa,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cerrillos,  are  located  the  cele- 
brated turquoise  mines  of  the  American  Turquoise  Company,  from 
which  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  magnificent  gems  have  been 
extracted  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Experts  pronounce  them  supe- 
rior in  purity,  luster,  and  enduring  sky-blue  color  to  any  produced  in 
the  world,  surpassing  the  turquoise  of  Persia  in  the  exact  tint  desired. 
Garnets  of  rare  beauty  are  also  found  in  the  county,  and  large  deposits 
of  marble,  limestone,  and  tire  claj^  of  splendid  quality  exist  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe. 

Much  prospecting  is  going  on  in  the  mountains  near  the  capital  city, 
and  some  fine  specimens  oi  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  mica  have  been 
brought  in  that  indicate  valuable  ore  bodies. 

Several  mining  deals  made  recently  show  that  the  mining  men  and 
capitalists^  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  in  thft 
Santa  Fe  Range.  In  the  vicinity  of  Glorieta  are  also  very  large  iron, 
coal,  and  copper  deposits  that  are  being  worked.  Near  Nambe  are 
valuable  mica  deposits  that  have  been  developed. 

COAL  MEASURES  AT  MADRID. 

The  Coal  Measures  at  Madrid,  just  south  of  Cerrillos,  show  three 
distinct  veins  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  extending  for  miles.  The  out- 
put of  these  veins  is  remarkably  varied,  including  soft,  free  coking, 
noncoking  bituminous,  and  semianthmcite  coal.  The  intimate  associ- 
ation of  bituminous  and  anthracite  veins  appearing  in  an  alternate 
strata  in  the  same  mine  is  a  phenomenon  that  dc^epTv  interests  geolo- 
gists. Purely  practical  people,  however,  are  content  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  veins  contain  enough  ci  al  for  manv  generations  to  come, 
and  that  it  is  nearly  all  of  superior  quality.  T\\q  mines  are  operated 
by  the  Colomdo  t'uel  and  Iron  Company,  whose  tracks  reach  the 
workings,  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  men,  and  producing 
annually  about  250,000  tons  of  coal  worth  $450,000.  The  company 
also  operates  a  large  coke-making  plant  near  the  mines,  and  finds  a 
ready  market  for  its  product  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  A 
fine  electric  plant  for  the  purpose  of  generating  and  transmitting 
power  to  operate  the  mines  and  mills  in  the  Cochiti  district  is  located 
at  Madrid,  where  the  vast  accumulation  of  slack  affords  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  cheap  fuel. 

Extensive  coal  beds  also  exist  in  other  portions  of  southern  Santa  Fe 
County,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  and  are  being 
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quietly  and  steadily  developed.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
O'Mara  coal  fields  on  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  and  along  the  Albu- 
querque and  Eastern  Railroad.. 

THE   CLIMATE. 

In  counting  up  the  assets  of  Santa  Fe  County  its  peerless  climate 
must  of  course  be  taken  into  account,  for  in  many  respects  this  is  its 
greatest  resource  and  attraction.  It  stands  without  peer  among  the 
counties  of  the  United  States  in  that  respect.  It  is  the  ideal  sani- 
tarium for  consumptives  and  invalids.  Its  high  altitude,  dryness  of 
its  atmosphere,  the  mildness  of  its  winters,  and  the  coolness  of  its 
summers  make  it  a  perfect  summer  and  winter  resort  and  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  those  who  seek  health.  In  summer  the  temperature  very 
seldom  exceeds  80^,  and  a  temperature  of  100^  is  not  on  record  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  that  the  Weather  Bureau  has  kept  records  at 
Santa  Fe;  but  even  a  temperature  of  100^  would  feel  10*^  to  20^ 
cooler  here  than  at  New  YorK  or  Boston  on  account  of  the  low  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  night  in  summer  there  is  always 
a  fall  from  20^  to  30^  in  temperature,  and  it  is  very  seldom,  if  ever  at 
all,  that  the  minimum  temperature  of  any  day  exceeds  65^.  In  winter 
almost  perpetual  sunshine  with  but  few  cloudy  days  makes  this  sec- 
tion an  ideal  resort.  The  air  is  crisp  enough  to  be  bracing,  but  yet 
the  mercury  in  the  sunshine  very  seldom  descends  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  winds  are  much  less  violent  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Southwest. 

Snow  falls  moderately  and  is  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  atmosphere 
generally  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

Hundreds  of  people,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
can  testify  to  the  healing  qualities  of  the  climate  with  its  pine  odor- 
laden  air.  Many  miraculous  cures  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  climate, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  case  of  incipient  consumption,  where 
the  patient  lives  an  outdoor  life  and  observes  the  most  obvious 
hygienic  and  dietetic  rules,  will  be  greatly  benefited  or  eventually 
cured  by  it.  And  not  only  for  consumption,  but  for  many  other  dis- 
eases, is  this  county  a  sanitarium  that  brings  health  and  the  blush  of 
roses  back  to  the  cheeks.  It  is  a  positive  physical  delight  to  live  in  a 
climate  of  this  kind,  and  those  who  have  lived  under  the  blue  skies  of 
'Santa  Fe  for  any  length  of  time  are  always  anxious  to  return,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  may  be  the  attractions  of  other  sections. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

Santa  Fe  not  only  offers  great  attractions  to  the  pennanent  settler 
and  to  the  health  seeker,  but  also  to  the  transient  guest,  the  tourist. 
A  tour  of  the  West  is  incomplete  without  a  visit  to  this  county,  and  it 
should  be  the  last  place  that  is  cut  from  the  itinerary  of  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  wants  to  know  the  great  Southwest.  There  is  no  other 
section  in  the  United  States  which  can  afford  in  so  small  a  radius  so 
many  sights  of  historic,  archteologic,  ethnologic,  and  scenic  interest  as 
Santa  Fe.  Twenty  miles  west  of  the  capital  city  are  the  wonderful 
cliff  dwellings  and  communal  houses  of  a  prehistoric  race,  wliich  will 
be  set  aside  in  a  national  park  to  be  called  the  Pajarito  Park.  Five 
interesting  Pueblo  villages  are  within  easy  reach  of  Santa  Fe,  each 
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with  its  unique  characteristics,  peculiar  fiestas,  and  picturesque  dances, 
namely,  Tesuque,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  and  Pojoaque. 
There  are  also  ruins  of  a  pueblo  a  few  miles  from  Santa  Fe  more 
recent  than  those  of  the  cliff  dwellings,  but  still  very  interesting. 
There  are  bottomless  craters;  lava  fields;  the  falls  of  the  Nambe  and 
the  Santa  Fe;  20  mountain  peaks,  easily  climbed,  from  10,000  to 
13,000  feet  high;  picturesque  canyons,  such  as  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon, 
the  Box  Can\'on,  the  Tesuque  Canyon,  the  Cajon  Grande  Canyon,  the 
Macho  Canyon,  the  White  Rock  Canyon,  and  many  others;  fine  pano- 
ramas and  views  from  divides  and  mountain  heights,  and  numerous 
other  scenic  attractions  that  delight  the  tmveler  and  make  impressions 
upon  the  visitor  that  are  never  forgotten.  The  great  Pecos  Forest 
Reserve,  an  ideal  hunting  and  fishing  ground,  otters  attractions  that 
should  keep  any  tourist  a  whole  summer.  Visits  to  the  gold,  silver, 
copper,  turquoise,  coal,  and  other  mines  of  the  county  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  transient  visitor,  as  well  as  trips  to  the  nearby  ranches,  such 
as  the  great  goat  ranch  at  Lamy,  and  to  the  many  beautiful  orchards. 
Santa  Fe  is  the  best  starting  point  for  those  who  desire  to  visit  or 
settle  in  the  rich  counties  of  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan;  the 
former  great  mining,  agricultural,  and  stock  sections,  while  the  last 
named  is  preeminently  agricultural  and  horticultural,  although  possess- 
ing mineral  wealth  and  many  scenic  attractions.  The  hot  and  mineral 
springs  at  Ojo  Caliente  and  in  the  J  ernes  Mountains  and  a  number  of 
mountain  resorts,  beautiful  in  their  solitude,  are  easily  reached  from 
the  capital  city  by  wagon  road  or  railroad.  (lood  hotels,  a  fine  sani- 
tarium for  healtli  seekers,  maintained  by  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  a  hospitable  people  will  make  a  stranjrer  who  comes  here  feel  at 
home,  and  a  tourist  who  spends  a  day  or  week  or  month  or  even  a 
year  here  will  feel  himself  well  repaid  for  his  outlay.  A  tent- city 
sanitarium  is  being  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  health  seekers, 
tourists,  and  residents  in  a  delightfully  situated  suburban  part. 

THE   CLIFF   DWELLINGS. 

The  cliff-dwelling  ruins  are  the  most  interesting  on  the  continent. 
They  are  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Cliff  dwMingi<  vTopei\ — These  are  houses  built  on  high  ledges 
under  overhanging  cliff's.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  style 
of  pueblo  ruins.  In  these  the  back  walls  and  niins  are  formed  by  the 
natural  cliffs,  while  the  front  and  partition  walls  are  of  masonry  con- 
sisting of  rudely  dressed  stones  laid  in  adobe  mortar  and  chinked  with 
smaller  stones  in  a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  pueblo 
ruins. 

2.  Ca/vate  ledgeJ^, — These  dwellings  are  as  strictl}^  cliff*  dwellings  as 
are  those  above  described.  For  scientific  purposes  the  term  ''cavate 
ledges"  has  been  invented  to  distinguish  them  as  a  distinct  type.  It 
would  be  best  for  popular  use  to  retain  the  simple  term  ''cliff  dwelling 
or  cave  dwelling."  These  dwellings  are  usually  in  high,  and,  in  many 
cases,  almost  inaccessible  cliffs.  In  the  earliest  stages  they  consisted 
of  natui'al  caves,  but  with  the  development  of  the  people  occupying 
them  their  dwellings  were  improved.  In  their  highest  state  or  per- 
fection they  consist  of  artificial  caves  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  A  door- 
way is  hewn  into  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  a  aepth  of  from  2  to  6  feet. 
Then  the  excavation  of  the  dwelling  begins.     A  front  room,  circular, 
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oval,  or  rectangular,  is  dug  out.  It  may  be  from  6  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  use  for  whicn  it  was  designed.  If  for  a 
sleeping  room  onl}',  it  is  likely  to  be  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter, 
with  very  low  ceiling,  often  not  over  4  feet.  If  designed  for  a  kiva 
it  ma}^  attain  to  a  dimension  of  16  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Those 
designed  for  general  living  rooms  are  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  in 
diameter,  with  ceiling  not  over  6  to  7  feet  above  the  floor.  There  are 
usuallj'  one  or  more  smaller  rooms  connected  with  the  main  living 
rooms  by  very  small  dooiways.  These  were  probably  used  for 
storage.  The  interiors  are  usually  plastered  to  a  height  of  about  4 
feet  above  the  floor  with  adobe  mortar.  In  some  places  there  is  con- 
siderable attempt  at  wall  decorations.  The  outer  doorways  are  small, 
often  not  to  exceed  1^  by  -4  feet. 

This  class  of  cliff  dwellings  is  best  represented  by  those  of  Pajarito 
Park,  the  region  lying  northwest  of  Santa  Fe.  This  is  a  tract 
embraced  between  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  the  Jemes  Mountains 
on  the  west,  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  south,  and  the  Chama 
River  on  the  north.  It  is  a  park  of  great  natural  beaut}^  being  for 
the  most  part  a  plateau  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  altitude  and  deeply 
seamed  with  canyons.  The  western  portion  attains  an  altitude  of 
over  10,000  feet  in  places,  and  is  covered  with  heavy  growth  of  pine 
and  spruce. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  tract  is  overlaid  with  volcanic  tufa  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  50  to  1,000  feet.  In  the  northeastern  part  this 
is  entirely  eroded  away.  Throughout  the  north  central  part  the  tufa 
remains  in  long  tongue-like  mesjis  or  potreras,  which  rise  abruptly, 
in  many  cases  perpendicularly,  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  500  feet. 
In  the  southern  part  the  tufa  extends  to  the  river  in  a  sheet  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  and  here  innumerable  canyons  arc  cut  out  by  the  moun- 
tain torrents.  The  face  of  the  country  thus  presents  many  miles  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  yellowish  and  orange  colored  tufa,  and 
in  these  are  found  the  cliff  dwellings  in  almost  countless  numbers. 
During  the  past  three  years  parties  from  the  New  Mexico  Normal 
University  have  spent  considerai)le  time  during  vacations  in  exploring 
and  mapping  ruins.  While  the  results  of  the  work  are  still  incom- 
plete and  unpublished,  yet  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  archaeological  fields  on  the  continent. 
Many  thoustmds  of  cave  dwellings  have  been  explored,  the  last  of  the 
stone  communal  houses  have  been  located  and  mapped,  hundreds  of 
smaller  stone  ruins  have  been  located  and  superficially  investigated, 
and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  burial-mound  exploration. 
Another  interesting  line  which  promises  good  results  is  that  of  photo- 
graphing and  sketching  the  pictographs  or  rock  writings  of  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants.  These  inscriptions  are  evidently  the  work  of 
tribes  far  more  remote  than  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Pueblos 
who  occupied  these  dwellings  in  comparatively  recent  times,  i.  e., 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Almost  all  of  these  inscrip- 
tions have  been  secured  and  are  being  worked  up. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  attention  of  the  Interior  Department 
has  been  drawn  to  this  region,  with  the  result  that  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  was  ordered,  and  based  on  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation, a  recommendation  made  to  the  National  Congress  to  set  aside 
all  of  the  Pajarito  Park  that  is  situated  on  Government  lands  as  a 
"  Cliff  Dwellers'  National  Park."    This  recommendation  was  embodied 
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in  what  was  known  as  House  Resolution  No.  13071,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  to  which  it  was  referred.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  all  ruins  situated  in  the  park  and 
will  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

A  tine  group  of  communal  houses  are  those  situated  in  the  Pajarito 
Park.  These  are  the  largest  that  nave  been  found,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing contained  as  high  as  1,200  rooms.  The  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing are  Puye,  Otowi,  Tsankawi,  Navakwi,  and  Tchrega.  These  have 
all  been  carefully  mapped  and  measured,  but  very  little  excavation 
has  been  done.  In  the  same  region  are  several  hundred  smaller  pueblo 
ruins,  containing  originally  from  one  room  up  to  500  each.  This 
class  of  ruins  in  the  Pajarito  Park  are  all  built  of  volcanic  tufa. 

The  Pajarito  Park  has  the  tinest  specimens  and  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation  of  these  classes  of  prehistoric  ruins. 

POPULATION. 

Santa  Fe  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  New  Mexico's  counties, 
excepting  Bernalillo,  its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  was 
14,685,  but  at  present  is  fully  18,000,  or  eight  people  to  the  square 
mile.  The  census  gave  the  city  5,603  people,  not  including  the  tran- 
sient health  seekers,  the  convicts  at  the  penitentiary,  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  schools,  the  St.  Michael's  College,  the  Loretto  Academy,  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  School,  the  Dear  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  St. 
Vincent's  Orphanage,  amounting  to  about  1,400  souls.  There  are 
besides  on  the  San^  Fe  grant,  outside  of  the  city  limits,  according  to 
the  last  census,  1.276  people,  thus  giv^ing  the  city  a  population  of  about 
8,500,  which  is  also  indicated  by  its  last  school  census,  which  gives  the 
city  proper  1,707  children  of  school  age  and  the  suburbs  683  children. 

TOWNS   AND   PUEBLOS. 

Santa  Fe  County  has  a  number  of  prosperous  towns  and  settlements 
within  its  boundaries  in  addition  to  tne  lerritorial  capital,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  the  head  of  '"Cities  and  towns  of  New 
Mexico."  At  the  time  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  Cerrillos  was  the 
second  largest  town  in  the  county  with  673  inhabitants.  It  is  an 
incorporated  town  and  possesses  an  excellent  public  school  system, 
and  has  a  smelter  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  West. 
Cerrillos  is  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  country  and  near  the  extensive 
coal  beds  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Madrid,  which 
at  the  last  census  had  42ii  people.  A  large  electric  power  plant  has 
been  erected  at  Madrid.  Excellent  building  stone  is  quarriea  near  the 
town.  In  that  part  of  southern  Santa  Fe  County  is  San  Pedro,  which 
when  the  last  census  was  taken  had  451  people.  Here  a  fine  copper 
smelter  has  been  erected  to  treat  the  ores  of  the  extensive  workings  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper  Compan}'.  Near  San  Pedro,  almost  a 
suburb,  is  (iolden,  a  prosperous  mining  camp  of  323  souls.  Dolores 
is  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Ortiz  mine  grant. 
Galisteo  is  an  old  agricultural  settlement  in  the  center  of  a  sheep  and 
cattle  district.  Many  nice  ranches  are  in  its  vicinity.  The  precinct 
is  credited  with  736  people.  Glorieta  is  a  mountain  and  railroad  town 
with  250  inhabitants.     It  is  also  the  center  of  an  extensive  lumbering 
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industry.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  most  of  the  tmvel  and  traffic 
for  the  Upper  Pecos  •River  and  the  Pecos  Forest  Keserve,  and  near  it 
are  large  iron,  copper,  and  coal  deposits  and  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  abandoned  Pecos  pueblo. 

Northern  Santa  Fe  County  has  a  number  of  prosperous  agricultural 
communities.  The  agricultural  communities  of  that  part  of  the  county 
are  Pojoaque,  with  798  inhabitants;  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  674  inhab- 
itants; Tesuque,  348  people,  the  settlement  being  across  the  divide  6 
miles  from  Santa  Fe;  San  Ildefonso,  398  people,  near  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  completed  an  irrigation  canal  for  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo 
Indians.  Chimayo,  in  the  extreme  northwestera  part  of  the  county^ 
is  credited  with  319  people,  and  Canoncitoor  Lamy,  17  miles  southeast 
of  Santa  Fe,  with  323  people.  Lamy  is  a  railroaii  junction  point,  and 
nearby  is  the  great  Onderdonk  live-stock  ranch.  A  quarry  of  build- 
ing and  limestone  is  situated  near  the  place.  Extensive  beds  of  plaster 
paris  are  found  within  a  few  miles  north  of  this  point.  While  these 
settlements  are  not  incorporated  yet  they  all  have  public  schools  and 
are  the  centers  of  fertile  agriculturaK  stock,  or  mining  districts,  or  are 
railroad  towns,  which  some  day,  with  more  improved  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  more  capital  invested  in  mining  and  commerce,  will  become 
flourishing  cities.  Other  settlements  are  Jacona,  Agua  Fria,  Cie- 
nega,  Turquesa,  Hobart,  Bonanza,  Cienegiiilla,  Cow  Springs,  and 
Cuyumungue. 

There  are  5  Indian  pueblos  in  the  countv,  all  very  interesting  for 
their  primitive  and  quaint  characteristics.  The  largest  is  Santa  Clara, 
with  223  people;  San  Ildefonso,  137  inhabitants;  Nambe,  81;  Tesuque, 
80,  and  Pojoaque,  12. 

Along  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  a  number  of  settlements  have 
been  located  or  town  sites  laid  out.  They  are  Kennedv,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway;  Clark  and  Stanlev,  near  the  O'Mara  coal 
fields;  Donaciano,  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Vega  Blanca.  At  each 
of  these  points  station  buildings  and  storehouses  have  been  erected, 
and  the}'  are  connected  by  telegraph  line. 

FUTURE   PROSPECTS. 

• 

It  is  not  what  Santa  Fe  County  has  been  or  what  it  is,  but  what  it 
promises  to  be  in  the  future  that  marks  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sections  in  the  southwest.  Its  superb  climate  in  itself  means 
eventually  the  establishment  of  many  sanitaria  for  health  seekers,  the 
founding  of  summer  resorts  and  the  building  of  hotels  and  homes  for 
people  who  seek  ah  ideal  summer  and  winter  climate.  Its  large  area 
of  grazing  lands  must  sooner  or  later  bring  cattle  to  cover  its  thou- 
sand hills,  and  sheep  and  goats  h\  the  hundred  thousand  to  browse 
upon  its  mesas;  its  perennial  water  supply,  which  is  increased  enor- 
mously at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  must  lead  to  the  building  of 
ij^rigation  systems  that  will  make  the  countv  rich  in  farms  and 
orchards;  its  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  must  in  time  make  it  one  of 
the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  west,  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  miners,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its  industrial  possibilities  are 
such  that  even  a  Pittsburg  might  envy.  Its  great  beas  of  fuel  thai 
can  be  mined  cheaply;  its  possibilities  for  the  development  of  water 

{)ower;   its  comparatively  dense  population,   which  would  furnish 
abor;  its  climate,  so  conducive  to  continued  activity;  its  nearness  to 
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the  Oriental,  Mexican,  and  South  American  markets;  its  great  sup- 
plies of  raw  material,  such  as  wool,  hides,  lumber,  mica,  ores;  its 
transportation  facilities,  which  will  be  added  to  from  3^ear  to  year, 
will  make  Santa  Fe  County  a  manufacturing  center  that  must  bring  the 

Population  of  the  count}^  up  to  ten  and  twenty"  fold  its  present  num- 
er.  Woolen  mills,  beet  sugar  factories,  canneries,  brickyards,  tan- 
neries, smelters,  furnaces,  steel  mills,  potteries,  glove,  shoe,  and 
furniture  factories,  are  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  this 
section,  which  is  richly  endowed  bj^  nature  and  eviaentW  designed  bj'^ 
Providence  to  be  a  center  of  great  industrial  activity.  The  future 
can  not  be  painted  in  too  glowing  colors;  for  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  Pennsylvania,  of  Ohio  are  before  the  world,  common- 
wealths much  less  favorably  situated,  wnth  fewer  natural  resources, 
which  have  become  industrial  empires  in  less  than  fiftv  3'ears.  New 
Mexico,  and  Santa  Fe  County  especially,  have  within  tliem  the  great 
natural  resources  which  are  bound  to  make  them  prominent  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  the  wise  man  who  invests  his  capital  in  such 
enterprises  at  present,  before  the  grind  of  competition  is  felt,  will 
reap  a  rich  reward.  There  is  the  making  of  many  millionaires  in  the 
latent  industrial  possibilities  of  Santa  Fe  Count3\ 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue. 


Date  of 
maturity. 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


1,1882 
1,18«5 
1.1890 
29, 1891 
1, 1892 
1,1893 
2, 1897 


years. 
10-20 
15-30 
1&-30 
15-30 
15-30 
15-30 
10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Current  expense 

do 

do 

Railroad  bonds  and  current  expense 

Railroad  bonds,  current  exp.,  court-house,  and  jail. 

Current  expense 

do 


Per  cent, 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 


Total  bonded  indebtedness 

Unpaid  coupons 

Floating  debt v . . . 

Interest  on  same 

School  districts,  Cerrillos  and  Santa  Fe. 
Interest 


Totel  indebtedness 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903. 


Amount. 


914,600.00 

27,000.00 

6,300.00 

281,600.00 

335.000.00 

3,500.00 

13,139.00 


681, 039. 00 

293,734.96 

8,385.90 

8.503.15 

29,333.70 

2,555.40 


1,023,562.11 


2,207,842.00 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Area,  3,081  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  3,158.  Pres- 
ent population,  5,000.  Assessed  valuation,  ^1,326,9^^0.  County  seat. 
Hills  bo ro. 

Officials. — Commissioners,  U.  P.  Arrey,  T.  Mui*ph3%  V.  Trujillo; 

6ro bate  judge,  P.  Torres;  probate  clerk,  J.  M.  Webster;  sherifl",  M.  L, 
Mahler;  tussessor,  A.  Kelly;  treasurer,  J.  C.  Plemmons;  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  F.  Luna  y  Garcia;  surveyor,  A.  Preisser. 

Newspaverr. — The  Sierra  County  Advocate,  Hillsboro. 

Post-offices, — Hillsboro,  Grafton,  Lake  Valley,  Engle,  Fairview, 
Chloride,  Las  Palomas,  Andrews,  Kingston,  Arrey,  Hermosa, 
Monticello. 

Sierra  County  is  one  of  the  smalk\st  of  New  Mexico's  counties,  only 
six  counties  having  a  less  area,  yet  it  covers  1,971,960  acres,  or  3,081 
square  miles,  three  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of 
this  1,775,000  acres  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws, 
of  which  274,379  acres  are  unsurveved.  Onlv  112,500  acres  have  been 
appropriated,  and  75,000  acres  are  reserved.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  5,189  acres  of  public  land  were  entered  in  the 
county,  4,909  acres  of  this  under  the  homestead  act.  The  county  is  in 
the  Las  Cruces  land  district,  with  land  office  at  Las  Cruces. 

The  population  of  the  county  was  3,158  in  the  census  year  1900,  the 
least  ot  any  county  in  the  Territo^3^  The  population  was  larger  ten 
and  more  years  ago,  but  the  decline  in  silv^er  mining  gave  the  county 
a  setback,  from  wnich  it  is,  however,  recovering,  as  ita  gold  and  other 
mines  are  being  developed,  its  stock  industry  is  growing,  and  the  value 
of  its  agricultural  resources  is  being  recognized. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  in  1903  is  $1,326,920,  or  more 

?Br  capita  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico  excepting  one. 
he  census  of  1900  gives  the  value  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  the 
county  as  $1,829,000.  The  same  census  also  credits  the  county  with 
five  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $12,938  capital  invested,  and 
annual  production  worth  $14,766.  There  are  100,000  cattle  in  the 
county,  75,000  sheep,  and  30,000  goats.  Many  cattle  were  shipped  to 
California  during  the  past  year,  and  many  very  fine  goats  were  shipped 
to  other  points.  The  Armendaris  land  grant,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  is  being  stocked  with  a  good  grade  of  cattle  at  present  by 
the  Victorio  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  which  recently  acquired  it. 

The  population  in  1900  by  precincts  was:  Hillsboro,  557;  Monti- 
cello,  391;  Derry,  350;  Kingston,  284;  Fairview,  232;  Las  Palomas, 
225;  Faulkner,  219;  Lake  Valley,  215;  Cuchillo,  200;  San  Jose,  172;. 
Engle,  142;  Tierra  Blanca,  105;  Hermosa,  ^^. 

IRRIGATION   AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Sierra  County  is  rough  and  broken  and  the  water  supply  is  scant, 
the  precipitation  ran^ng  from  4  to  6  inches  during  the  summer,  while 
the  total  per  annum  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  inches. 
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Irrigation  is  generally  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  few  small 
streams  flowing  eastward  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  None  of  these, 
however,  discharge  water  into  the  Rio  Grande  excepting  during  seasons 
of  excessive  snowfall  or  heavv  summer  mins. 

Although  the  water  supply  is  small,  it  is  constant,  and  probably  on 
this  account  a  higher  duty  of  water  is  reached  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Territor3\ 

On  the  Rio  Alamosa,  1,200  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canada  de  Alamosa,  Monticello,.and  above. 

The  Cuchillo  Negro  serves  1,500  acres  at  and  above  Cuchillo.  There 
are  irrigated  from  springs  and  the  Rio  Palomas,  540  acres;  from 
si)rings  and  the  Rio  Las  Animas,  500  acres;  from  springs  and  the 
Rio  fercha,  100  acres;  from  springs  and  the  Cienega  Apache,  120 
acres;  and  from  springs  and  tne  Serenda  Creek,  160  acres.  This 
acreage  consumes  all  the  water  at  several  points  with  the  exception  of 
the  flood  flow.  Altogether  there  are  not  5,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
but  with  the  available  water  supply  probably  50,000  acres  could  be 
cultivated  if  storage  reservoirs  were  built,  (jrain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  dairy  products  are  in  good  demand  and  bring  high  prices.  Any- 
thing that  will  grow  in  southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  will  grow  in 
Sierra  County.  Crops  are  certain,  for  by  irrigation  the  farmer 
escapes  the  vicissitudes  of  floods  and  drouth.  Fruit  does  exceedingly 
well  in  the  river  valleys  and  there  are  a  number  of  fine  bearmg 
orchards  in  the  county. 

Natural  reservoir  sites  are  numerous.  At  comparatively  small 
expense  these  advantages  can  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of  flood 
waters.  Near  Engle  artesian  water  has  been  struck  and  there  are 
indications  that  artesian  wells  are  possibilities  of  the  near  future  in 
other  parts. 

The  Nogal  Can3^on,  San  Jose  Canyon,  Canada  Alamosa,  Cuchillo 
Negro,  Los  Palomas,  Los  Animas,  Noith  Percha,  Middle  Percha,  South 
Percha,  Trujillo  Creek,  Ticrra  Blanca  Creek,  and  Berrendo  Creek  are  the 
main  valleys  of  the  county  and  all  have  natural  reservoir  sites.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  canyons,  from  10  to  25  and  30  miles  long,  that 
have  splendid  land  in  them  that  could  be  farmed  if  water  were  put  on 
the  land.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  settlers  on  the  land. 
There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  water  can  be  developed  in  every  one  of 
the  valleys  by  up-to-date  well-boring  apparatus.  On  an  experimental 
scale  fine  cotton  and  tobac(*o  have  been  raised  in  the  county,  and  large 
areas  would  be  planted  if  the  water  for  irrigation  were  developed. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Sierm  County  has  a  fine  range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stock  counties 
in  the  Territory.  There  is  a  good  underground  water  suppl}^  that  can 
be  developed  by  wells.  Sheep  men  and  goat  raisers  are  oeginning  to 
realize  that  on  account  of  the  mild  winters  and  the  good  range  Sierra 
County  is  a  sheep  and  goat  raising  region  par  excellence.  The  county 
takes  the  lead  in  New  Mexico  in  the  goat  industry.  In  fact,  its  fame 
in  that  direction  is  becoming  national.  Some  oi  the  highest  grade 
prize  Angora  does  and  bucKS  are  to  be  found  on  its  famous  goat 
ranches,  and  the  names  of  the  leading  goat  raisers  are  known  in  every 
one  of  the  important  goat  markets  oi  the  United  States.  The  goat 
industry  is  proving  very  profitable.    The  mountainous  character  of 
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this  countrj^  its  mild  winters,  cool  summers,  and  good  range  adapt  it 
especially  well  to  the  raising  of  goats. 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  the  farmer  in  Angora  goats.  If 
used  alone  for  clearing  brush  they  are  a  good  investment.  Acres  of 
valueless  land  can  be  transformed  into  pasture  by  a  herd  of  Angoras 
in  two  or  three  j^ears.  The  fleece  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  them  and  enough  to  pay  for  keeping  them.  If  properly 
managed  the  flock  will  double  itself  yearly,  enabling  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  goats  and  come  out  with  his  land  cleared  and  money  in  his  pocket. 
A  browser,  instead  of  a  grazer,  the  Angora  prefers  weeds  and  brush 
to  gmss,  and  will  kill  the  brush  every  time  by  eating  ofl*  the  leaves 
and  bark.  Once  dead,  the  stems  soon  rot  away  and  fall,  removing  the 
last  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  grass. 

Aside  from  its  value  in  clearing  land,  the  Angora  is  a  money-maker. 
It  produces  a  tine  quality  of  mohair,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plush 
and  fine  dress  goods,  which  can  be  sold  readily  at  a  price  ranging  from 
30  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  pelts,  undressed,  bring  from  $1 .  50  to  $3. 50 
each,  according  to  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  hair.  Angora  pelts 
make  a  soft  and  beautiful  robe  that  can  be  dyed  any  color.  Angoi'a 
meat  is  seen  occasionally  on  the  market  as  "well  dressed  mutton'' 
without  a  trace  of  the  woolly  flavor  which  at  times  makes  mutton  objec- 
tionable. The  foliage  upon  which  the  goat  feeds  gives  to  the  flesh  a 
taste  which  most  resembles  venison,  the  deer  being  an  animal  that  in 
its  habits  is  very  much  like  the  Angora. 

The  capital  required  to  begin  raising  goats  is  small.  The  goats 
require  very  little  attention.  A  herd  of  50  high-grade  does,  a  good 
starter  for  an  inexperienced  man,  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  any wnere 
from  $4.50  to  $6  a  head.  A  good  pure-bred  buck  costing  $50  should 
be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  and  by  breeding  up,  eliminating,  and 
disposing  of  the  lower  grade  progeny  and  retaming  for  feeding  pur- 
poses those  which  approach  the  sttmdard  of  the  buck,  a  large  herd  of 
pure-bred  goats  will  l)e  evolved  in  a  few  years.  On  scrubby,  brush- 
mfested  land,  which  is  the  ideal  location  for  the  goats,  the  animals  will 
provide  for  themselves  during  the  summer,  and  corn  fodder,  straw,  or 
coarse  ha\',  with  a  little  grain  in  March  and  April  to  strengthen  them 
for  the  kidding  season,  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  winter.  Their 
long  hair  protects  them  from  the  dry  cold,  and  the  only  shelter  required 
is  a  shed  open  at  the  south  and  rain-tight  to  protect  them  from  snow 
or  wet,  which  freezes  on  their  heavy  coat  of  hair  and  chills  them. 

Breeders  all  over  the  country  give  the  most  valuable  evidence  of 
the  genuine  and  lasting  service  rendered  by  the  Angoras.  From 
these  reliable  sources  of  information  come  the  encouraging  proofs  of 
the  grand  service  rendered  to  every  section  where  these  animals  are 
reared  and  put  to  their  especially  legitimate  work.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  facts:  Land  cleared  by  Angoras,  formerly  almost 
worthless,  now  generously  ieeds  and  fattens  one  steer  to  every  acre. 
The  Angora  clears,  enriches,  and  cultivates  the  land  by  scattering 
concentrated  manure  and  tramping  in  the  manure  with  its  sharp  hoofs 
in  almost  perpetual  motion,  leaving  the  soil  loose  and  rich,  inviting 
the  growth  of  nutritious  grasses.  While  the  tendency  of  sheep  is  to 
bite  the  grass  so  close  to  tne  ground  that  the  roots  are  killed  during 
long  dry  seasons,  the  Angora  leaves  the  grass  to  retain  the  moisture, 
thus  keeping  pastures  perpetually  fresh  and  growing,  while  injurious 
weeds,  briers,  and  brush  are  prevented  from  taking  the  soil  food  from 
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the  gi'ass(»s,  because  of  the  Angora  having  destroyed  these  by  turning 
them  into  meat  and  in  the  mohair  on  its  body. 

Leaves,  buds,  bark,  and  briers  are  rich  in  food  elements,  which 
goats  can  only  turn  into  richer  land  and  larger  bank  accounts.  The 
Angora  kills  pernicious  brush  and  rends  root  and  branch.  Plants  can 
not  live  without  lungs  any  more  than  animals,  and  200  Angoi>is  will 
clear  up  40  acres  of  the  worst  and  most  worthless  ground  within  a 
year. 

At  the  rate  at  which  the  Angora  goat  is  now  securing  a  foothold  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  goat 
industry  will  tiike  precedence  over  the  business  of  cattle  and  sheep 
culture.  Since  1845>,  when  the  lirst  Angora  goats  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  James  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  who  received 
them  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  goat  raising  has  slowlv 
but  surely  gained  a  standing  among  the  industries  of  the  West,  until 
now  there  are  many  more  than  a  million  goats  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas, ^California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 

Stockmen  are  awakening  to  the  great  possibilities  in  the  Angom. 
Almost  every  region  of  the  west  possesses  the  peculiar  requisites  for 
attaining  the  best  results  in  raising  Angora  goats,  and  experts  declare 
that  the  conditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Sierra  County  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  province  of  Angora,  Turkey. 

So  great  is  the  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  goat  industry  that  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  being  put  into  goats  by  sheep  growers. 
Several  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  establishment  of  immense 
herds  on  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  mohair  or  wool  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  sheep  wool,  and  the 
flesh  is  sweet,  clean,  and  healthful.  The  goats  can  browse  and  secure 
food  in  the  rocky  hills  where  sheep  will  not  venture,  and  they  are 
more  hardy  than  sheep  or  cattle,  being  better  able  to  stand  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  Angora  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  lamb, 
and  is  in  demand  in  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Armour,  residing  near  Lake  Vallev,  owns  large  herds  of  these 
animals,  from  which  she  is  said  to  be  making  a  very  handsome  income. 
Some  years  ago  she  was  left  a  widow,  in  humble  circumstances,  with 
a  large  family  dependent  on  her  for  support.  By  chance  there  drifted 
into  Lake  Valley  a  ranchman  with  a  herd  of  90  Angom  goats  for  sale. 
Mrs.  Armour  had  no  monev  and  did  not  desire  to  borrow,  so  she  made 
a  proposition  to  take  a  small  flock  of  the  goats,  care  for  them,  and 
breed  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  divide  profits  with  the  owner. 
The  proposition  was  accepted.  She  took  the  goats  and  her  children 
and  went  up  a  mountain  where  scrub  oaks  grow  in  profusion. 

She  located  a  claim,  built  a  shack,  and  settled  down  to  work.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  her  success  was  such  that  she  had  money  enough  to  buy 
a  small  flock  of  her  own  and  start  out  independently.  Since  that  time 
each  year  she  has  added  to  her  property.  She  now  employs  20  goat 
herders.  Mrs.  Armour  has  made  herself  wealthy  and  sent  her  eldest 
son  to  college,  where  he  is  now  studying  law. 

E.  D.  Ludlow,  of  Lake  Valley,  inspector  for  the  American  Angora 
Goat  Breeders'  Association,  writes  that  there  are  at  present  30,000  high 
grade  and  recorded  goats  in  the  county,  including  some  of  the  finest 
stock  to  be  found  in  the  United  Staters.  The  county  claims  Pasha 
Columbia,  the  sweepstake  buck  at  Kansas  City  in  1901,  and  for  which 
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Mrs.  Armour,  of  Kingston,  paid  $1,060  at  auction.  The  past  year  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Lake  Valley,  sold  a  buck  of  his  own  raising  for  $700,  it 
being  the  sweepstake  buck  for  1900  at  Kansas  City.  There  was  also 
at  the  Kansas  City  show  a  buck  from  this  county  which  took  the  sec- 
ond prize  in  1901.  Residents  of  this  county  at  that  show  purchased 
two  bucks — Julius,  No.  14990,  and  Chabbie  of  Maverick,  No.  15812 — 
being  first  and  third  prize  winners,  respectively.  These  facts  go  to 
show  that  the  county  has  some  good  stock  in  this  branch  of  animal 
industry.  There  is  room  here  for  ten  times  the  number  of  goats  at 
present  on  the  ranges.  The  county  has  the  best  feed  for  goats  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  with  a  high  dry  climate  so  desirable  for 
the  raising  of  mohair.  There  is  an  overabundance  of  live  oak,  moun- 
tain mahogany,  manzanilla,  juniper,  cedar,  and  other  live  foliage,  which 
gives  the  nnest  kind  of  browsing  both  winter  and  summer.  The  lim- 
ited amount  of  water,  so  desirable  for  goats,  is  also  a  factor,  for  it 
brings  them  back  to  the  home  ranch  every  evening.  Then  there  is  the 
free  range — no  rent  to  pay  for  land,  no  fences  to  build,  no  other 
expenses  of  the  nature  that  must  be  incurred  in  other  sections. 

MINING. 

Sierra  Country  is  a  vast  treasure  house  of  the  precious  metals.  Par- 
allel with  the  Rio  Grande  are  three  important  mountain  ranges.  They 
are  the  Black  Range,  the  Cuchillo  Negro  Range,  and  Caballo  Range. 
The  first  is  a  part  of  the  Continental  divide,  which  is  known  farther 
south  as  the  Mimbres  Mountains,  and  lies  near  the  western  boundary 
of  the  countv.  The  second  is  a  continuation  of  the  San  Mateo  Moun- 
tains  of  southern  Socorro  County.  The  Black  Range  and  Cuchillo 
Negi'o  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel,  their  summits  being  about  15 
miles  apart.  The  section  of  country  through  which  these  mountains 
pass,  from  Ojo  Caliente  in  Socorro  County  to  the  Rio  Seco  below 
Hermosa  in  Sierm  County,  is  known  as  ''the  Black  Range  country." 
Minor  ranges  are  thrown  up  between  the  above  systems  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  have  no  extensive  continuity,  yet  have  their  place  in  the 
geographical  and  industrial  divisions  of  the  county. 

THE  BLACK   RANGE. 

The  Black  Range  is  an  unbroken  chain  over  120  miles  in  length. 
The  prominent  peaks  of  this  range  attain  an  altitude  of  from  8,000  to 
10,000  feet.  Its  slopes  and  valleys  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
pine  and  other  valuable  timber,  the  dark  foliage  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  it«  distinctive  name.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  find  sustenance  the  year  round  in  its  nutritious  grasses 
and  nerbs,  and  in  its  remote  recesses  bear,  deer,  and  small  game 
abound. 

Primitive  rocks  of  the  granitic  series  compose  the  central  and  higher 
portions  of  the  range.  Lapping  on  this  formation,  along  its  base  and 
sides  are  strata  of  quartzite.  limestone,  and  shale,  faulted,  pierced,  and 
distributed  by  eruptions  of  porphyry,  w-hich  have  occurred  at  different 
periods  and  along  two  distinct  lines  parallel  to  the  veinge — the  first  at 
the  base,  and  cutting  through  the  foothills;  the  seconcL  8  or  12  miles 
distant,  displays  a  series  of  nearly  circular  groups  of  lofty  hills. 

The  mines  occur  along  the  eruptive  lines — on  the  first  in  the  form  of 
contact  veins,  between  shale  and  lime;  and  on  the  second  in  the  form 
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of  fissure  veins  in  the  hill  groups  and  blanket  veins  in  the  lower 
country.  At  Chloride  and  Grafton,  and  some  other  points,  fissure 
veins  appear  also  in  the  primitive  rock  series,  extending  sometimes 
into  the  adjoining  limestone. 

The  Black  Range  districts  are  on  the  main  mineral  belt  that  foUovfs 
the  east  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  commencing  on  the  south  at 
Cooks  Peak,  passing  through  Lake  Valley,  Hillsl>oro,  Kingston, 
Herraosa,  Chloride,  and  Grafton,  and  finally  sinking  with  the  Black 
Range  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Augustine  plain.  The  mineral 
belt  of  the  districts  is  from  4  to  8  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long.  The 
Black  Range  has  six  mining  districts,  viz:  The  filaek  Range,  Apache, 
Palomas,  Limestone,  Cuchillo  Negro,  and  Iron  Reef. 

The  formation  of  the  districts  is  porphyritic,  principally  andesite, 
with  occasional  belts  of  trachyte  and  limestone,  with  the  exception 
that  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chloride  show  large  deposits  of  lime- 
9tont3,  while  the  upper  portion  of  Chloride  Creek  is  a  porphyritic  for- 
mation, principally  andesite,  with  some  diorite,  phomolite,  and  trachyte. 
Some  portions  skirting  the  summit  of  the  range  (Continental  Divide) 
are  capped  with  rhyolite;  no  mineral  veins  of  value  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  breaking  through  the  rhyolite  capping. 

The  veins  are  contact  and  clean-cut  fissures.  The  mother  lode  can 
be  traced  for  20  miles.  Manj^  of  the  prominent  properties  are  on  that 
vein.  Several  lodes  run  parallel  with  the  mother  lode;  many  of  them 
can  be  traced  for  2  or  3  miles  without  a  break.  The  strike  is  north 
and  south,  dip  to  the  east  at  65  to  70^.  The  gangue  in  the  veins  of 
the  entire  district  is  silica.  The  values  of  the  northeni  portions  are 
in  gold  and  silver,  with  gold  predominating.  The  southern  portion 
shows  more  or  less  copper  in  addition  to  silver  and  gold  values. 

The  Black  Range  districts  were  discovered  in  1880,  when  a  great 
many  locations  were  made  and  much  development  done.  The  great 
distance  from  the  railroad,  the  frequent  raids  by  the  Apaches,  the 
high  price  of  labor  and  supplies  at  that  time  made  mining  an  expensive 
business.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  mining  section  with  the  limited  develop- 
ment showing  as  manv  shipping  propositions.  Prospects  with  shafts 
from  30  to  100  feet  deep  show  smelter  returns  from  $3,000  to  $8,000. 

LAKE   VALLEY. 

The  ores  of  the  Black  Range  are  inclosed  and  almost  surrounded  by 
a  lateml  strata  of  quartzite  resting  upon  dolomite.  The  southern  end 
of  the  range  is  the  location  of  the  famous  Bridal  Chamber,  where 
^3,000,000  worth  of  almost  pure  silver  was  extracted  in  six  months. 
This  mine  is  located  near  the  town  of  Lake  Valley.  On  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Valle3%  where  are  the  Stone  Cabin,  Standish,  and  Black  Prince 
claims,  the  great  iron-flint  blanket  comes  to  the  surface,  denuded  of  its 
lime  covering.  In  such  places  as  the  flint  has  been  penetrated  by 
shafts  it  is  found  to  be  of  great  thickness,  and  the  bottom  has  not 
yet  })een  reached  at  50  feet  and  more.  To  the  west  of  the  camp  and 
of  all  the  developed  mines  about  half  a  mile  is  a  mountain  of  poi'phyry, 
and  along  its  base  the  same  ore  is  found  in  huge  bowlders,  but  not  in 
definite  place.  Several  carloads  of  this  bowlder  ore  have  been  shipped 
and  have  brought  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton. 

The  rich  ores  of  Lake  Valley  are  of  the  solid  horn  silver,  sulphide 
of  silver,  and  flint  carrying  horn  silver.     Other  ores  are  quartz  impreg- 
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nated  with  silver,  and  lead,  both  as  galena  and  carbonate.  Iron  man- 
ganese ore,  worth  from  $2  to  $20  and  too  siliceous  for  fluxing  purposes 
at  the  smelters,  is  piled  up  in  the  dumps  all  around  and  about  the 
mines.  Where  the  value  of  this  material  ii9  higher,  and  the  silica  is  not 
too  predominant,  it  can  be  shipped  at  a  small  profit.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  dumps  of  the  Lake  Valle}'  mines  are  composed  entirely  of  ore. 
Nothing  else  comes  out  of  the  mines,  as  the  great  flint  blanket  itself 
is  really  a  low-grade  ore. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  devise  a  cheap  process  for  utiliz- 
ing this  ore.  The  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  and  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tons  already  mined  and  surfaced. 

A  prominent  feature  at  Lake  Valley  is  the  great  quartzite  dike, 
which  starting  south  of  here  extends  north  to  Hillsboro  and  skirting 
around  that  camp  is  still  traceable  many  miles  farther. 

North  Percha  and  Tierra  Blanca,  two  other  great  silver  camps,  are 
located  on  this  Lake  Valley  belt,  some  18  miles  distant.  Gold  ores 
have  also  been  found  in  quantities  in  both  camps. 

THE  HILLSBORO   DI8THICT. 

The  next  camp  toward  the  north  from  Lake  Valley  is  Hillsboro.  It 
is  located  upon  the  eastern  contact  of  the  mineral  belt  of  the  range. 
The  formation  where  the  rich  gold  ore  is  found  is  porphyry.  The 
veins  are  true  fissures.  The  Bonanza  mine  alone  paid  dividends 
amounting  to  about  $250,000.  Hillsboro  also  has  extensive  and  very 
rich  gold  placers.  It  is  the  oldest  camp  in  Sierra  County  and  has 
produced  altogether  about  $9,000,000  in  gold. 

The  Hillsboro  district  may  be  compared  to  an  immense  wagon  wheel, 
all  the  veins  converging  to  one  common  center  (the  hub).  That  center 
is  a  basin  about  one-half  mile  south  of  W.  H.  Andrews's  mill.  The 
Andrews  Company  owns  seven  claims  south  of  the  mill,  all  being 
opened  up  and  blocked  out.  Besides  keeping  the  100-ton  concentrator 
going  day  and  night,  the  company  has  a  splendid  mill,  using  four 
Frue  vanners  and  four  Wilfley  tables.  It  employs  about  100  men  at 
its  mines.  This  company  has  done  much  to  encourage  mining  in  the 
whole  district  and  to  give  it  new  blood.  South  of  the  mill,  about  one- 
half  mile,  the  Copper  King  Company  owns  claims  that  a  number  of 
these  veins  must  enter.  The  center  is  a  basin  of  good  size,  where  all 
the  veins  converge.  Over  twenty-five  distinct  veins  are  opened  up,  all 
going  to  the  one  basin.  The  number  of  claims  on  each  vein  is  about 
six,  making  in  all  about  150  claims  in  this  one  district.  These  veins 
are  no  strings,  but  big,  strong,  and  healthy,  from  8  to  5  feet  wide, 
with  pay  streaks  of  6  inches  to  8  feet  wide. 

The  leading  mines  located  on  spokes  of  the  big  wheel  average  six 
claims  to  the  spoke.  Among  them  are  the  Montreal,  Enterprise, 
Golden  Era,  Garfield,  Eldorado,  Richmond,  Bonanza,  Snake,  Bobtail, 
Opportunity,  McKinley,  Wicks  group.  Bull  of  the  Woods,  Black- 
smith, The  Trippe,  Andrews,  El  Oro,  and  Mrs.  B. 

The  Bonanza  has  produced  over  $1,000,000,  the  Opportunity  over 
$500,000,  the  Snake  and  Bobtail,  on  the  same  vein,  considerably  over 
$100,000.  The  Wicks  has  produced  much  ore,  and  has  blocked  out 
over  5,000  tons.  The  Richmond  has  produced  over  $250,000,  and  the 
leasers  at  the  350-foot  level  are  in  $160  ore.  The  Garfield  is  a  steady 
shipper  to  the  El  Paso  smelter. 
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KINGSTON   AND   HERM08A. 


The  great  silver  camp  of  Kingston,  north  of  Hillsboro,  has  produced 
$7,000,000  in  silver. 

The  Black  Range  mineral  belt  again  shows  richly  at  Hermosa,  27 
miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  in  a  great  body  of  limestone  of  dolomite 
character.  The  silver  camp  of  Hermosa  has  shipped  about  $2,000,000 
in  silver,  the  Palomas  Chief  alone  having  procluced  over  ^500,000. 
It  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Palomas  Chief  syndicate, 
composed  of  Boston  capitalists,  who- are  systematically  developing  the 
property,  with  good  prospects  that  its  past  production  is  onl}'^  a  fore- 
runner of  what  its  future  will  be,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected and  developed.  Notwithstanding  the  great  silver  production 
in  the  early  days,  the  camp  never  had  a  dollar  of  outside  capital 
invested  in  the  earlj^  development  of  its  mines,  the  mines  having  paid 
for  their  own  development,  and  good  dividends  besides.  This  camp 
has  a  great  future  and  offers  good  opportunities  for  the  prospector 
and  investor. 

CHLORIDE. 

From  Hermosa  camp  the  mineral  belt-  can  be  traced  intx)  the  Apache 
mining  district,  of  which  the  town  of  Chloride  is  the  business  center. 
Here  great  veins  of  mineralized  quartz  crop  above  the  inclosing  country 
formations.  Along  the  eastern  conbict  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
has  been  done,  commencing  at  Byers  Run.     Here  the  vein  in  one 

{)lace  at  the  Cliff  mine  shows  a  width  of  more  than  5  feet.  Thence 
ooking  along  the  vein  are  evidences  of  work  done,  in  piles  of  ore  lying 
at  the  mouths  of  tunnels  and  shafts.  These  ores  are  rich  in  silver, 
and  carrying  gold  enough  to  make  their  reduction  profitable — that  is, 
from  $8  to  $10  gold  per  ton.  The  veins  in  this  vicinit}^  lie  mostly 
between  lime  and  porphyry,  and  are  from  10  to  30  feet  wide.  The 
filling  is  generally  of  a  hard,  grayish  quartz,  heavily  impregnated 
with  mineral.  This  mineral  belt  can  be  traced  from  tide  large  bodies 
of  lead  at  Cooks  Peak  to  the  large  deposits  of  lead  at  Magdalena,  a 
distance  of  120  miles. 

While  this  particular  section  shows  a  great  deal  of  high-grade  pre 
the  great  bulk  of  it  will  not  stand  shipment,  and  its  future  prosperity 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  treating  the  enormous  bodies  of  medium- 
grade  ore  on  the  ground.  The  Midnight,  St.  Cloud,  U.  S.  Treasury, 
Readjuster,  Nordhausen,  Great  Republic  groups,  and  many  others 
that  cjin  be  mentioned  can  be  secured  at  present  at  nominal  prices. 
The  U.  S.  Treasury  shows  24  feet  of  milling  ore  (an  ideal  cyanide 
proposition)  on  the  100-foot  level — value  of  ore  about  $10  per  ton  in 
silver  and  gold.  The  Readjuster  shows  a  60-foot  vein  of  ore  on  the 
200- foot  level,  averaging  30  to  40  ounces  silver  and  a  small  amount  of 
gold. 

The  Mines  Development  Association  is  now  systematically  develop- 
ing the  New  Era  group,  on  the  head  of  the  Chloride  Creek,  from 
which  they  are  making  regular  shipments  (from  development  only). 
The  200-foot  level  is  70  teet  below  the  bed  of  the  Chloride  Creek, 
which  is  the  deepest  working.  A  steam  hoist  and  pump  are  now 
being  installed  and  the  working  shaft  continued  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. 
The  group  was  abandoned  and  remained  open  for  location  for  a  long 
time.  Two  or  three  years  ago  Jt  was  relocated  bv  the  Terry  Brothers 
under  the  name  of  the  ''New  Era."     Less  than  fe,000  was  expended 
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in  systematic  development  when  an  ore  bodv  of  considerable  extent 
was  reached,  and  double  that  sum  was  realized  from  the  first  two 
shipments. 

The  Silver  Monument,  adjoining  the  New  Era,  within  sight  of  Vic- 
torio's  Outlook,  produced  over  $100,000  worth  of  ore  before  1893. 
It  hsLS  lain  idle  since  then  until  a  short  time  ago,  but  is  now  being 
worked  and  high-grade  shipments  are  being  made.  A  40-ton  mill  was 
recently  installed  and  is  now  successfully  running  on  the  low-grade 
ore  from  the  Silver  Monument  and  New  Era  mines.  The  main  shaft 
is  down  400  feet  and  the  ore  is  bornite,  rich  in  silver,  and  carrying 
gold  and  copper.  The  ore  as  shipped  from  this  portion  of  the  camp 
IS  sorted  to  average  from  100  to  200  ounces  of  silver  and  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  copper  per  ton. 

The  Colossal  comes  next  to  the  Silver  Monument  in  production, 
with  $60,000  to  its  credit  as  a  shipper. 

A  group  of  claims  is  now  being  worked  on  Mineral  Creek  near  the 
town  of  (Jhloride,  and  a  small  stamp  mill  is  being  operated. 

Ilistoru  of  the  dUtrict. — In  1879  Harry  Pye,  a  mule  skinner,  work- 
ing for  Uncle  Sam,  hauling  freight  to  a  military  post,  picked  up  rich 
float  in  the  canyon  where  Chloride  now  stands.  Pye  knew  something 
about  mineral,  and  at  his  destination  had  the  ore  assa^'ed.  Finding  it 
contained  chlorides  of  silver  running  seveml  ounces  per  ton,  he  gave 
this  information  to  several  friends,  and  when  his  contract  with  the 
Government  was  completed  he  made  up  a  small  party,  returned  to 
the  spot,  prospected  the  countr}'^,  founa  the  mother  lode,  and  made 
the  first  location,  which  is  still  known  as  the  Pye  lode.  The  camp 
was  started  and  named  Chloride,  because  of  the  character  of  the  ore 
found.  Pye  and  several  of  the  first  settlers  were  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

FAIRVIEW. 

Fairview  started  in  1881,  and  up  to  1883  had  a  population  of  about 
500.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  beautiful  surrounding  scenery,  being 
situated  in  a  small  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  picturesque  moun- 
tains, covered  with  abundance  of  timber. 

GRAFTON. 

Grafton,  10  miles  northwest  of  Fairview,  participated  in  the  promis- 
ing prosperity  of  the  early  eighties  and  boasted  of  a  population  of  over 
300.  It  now  has  15  houses.  At  this  camp  is  located  the  once  famous 
Ivan  hoe  mine,  the  stock  of  which  was  floated  by  Col.  Robert  IngersoU 
and  his  associates  in  1882  and  1883.  Development  work  consists  of  a 
250-foot  tunnel  on  the  vein.  The  first-class  ore  of  this  property  yields 
17  ounces  gold  per  ton.  The  Ivanhoe  vein  enters  the  Emporia  claim, 
upon  which  750  feet  of  work  has  l>een  done  in  ore.  Shipment  returns 
oi  Emporia  ore  show  13  ounces  gold  per  ton. 

KING8BCRY. 

The  next  place  along  this  vein  which  has  been  prospected  sufficiently 
to  warrant  an  estimate  of  value  is  at  Kingsbury,  3  miles  north  of  the 
Emporia  mine,  at  which  camp  is  located  the  Great  Republic  group  of 
mines.  Ore  worth  $1  per  pound  in  gold  has  been  mined  here  in  places, 
and  general  shipments  from  the  whole  group  have  paid  handsomely- 
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This  property  is  now  in  active  operation.     A  steam  hoist  has  just  been 
installed  and  a  10-stamp  mill  is  nearly  ready  to  start.     There  is  at 
.least  two  years'  supply  of  ore  blocked  out  for  milling. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  mining  camps  of  Fairview,  Chloride,  and 
Grafton  were  all  prosperous  mining  camps  with  300  or  more  popula- 
tion each,  with  good  hotels,  business  houses  carrying  large  stocKS  of 
goods,  saloons,  danc^e  halls,  theaters,  and  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  three  daily  six-hoi-se  stage  lines. 

ROBINSON. 

About  1882  considerable  excitement  was  created  by  the  proposed 
building  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  a  point  8  miles  northwest  of 
Fairview,  and  the  tovvn  site  of  Robinson  was  laid  oif,  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  officers  at  the  time.  The  railroad  branch  line 
did  not  materialize  and  now  about  twent3^-five  houses  and  thirty  people 
constitute  Fairview  and  forty  houses  and  fifty  people  Chloride,  while 
not  a  house  or  foundation  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  of  Robinson  City, 
which  is  now  included  in  a  cattle  ranch. 

THE   EASTERN   SLOPE.    ' 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Ran^e  and  both  sides  of  the  Cuchillos 
are  seamed  with  veins  of  metal-bearmg  rock,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  extent.  No  part  of  the  mining  section  of  the  United  States 
has  better  surface  indications  than  the  Black  Range  country.  What 
is  needed  is  judicious  development. 

There  is  here  a  great  opening  for  the  live  prospector,  some  of  the 
best  locations  having  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  altitude 
is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  Timber  for  mining  purposes  and  wood 
for  fuel  are  abundant.  Wood  can  be  contracted  for  years  to  come  for 
$1.50  per  cord.  Water  is  plentiful  in  all  the  gulches.  With  railroad 
communication  the  Black  Range  will  be  heard  from. 

THE  CUCHILLO   RANGE. 

In  the  Cuchillos,  Edwards  Camp  sprung  up  and  operations  continued 
for  years.  Farther  south  the  Black  Knife,  German,  Rifle  Shot,  and 
a  number  of  other  good  locations  were  made  in  1882. 

EAST  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

East  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Sierra,  Fra  Cristobal,  and  Caballo 
ranges  rear  their  lofty  crest«  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
contain  valuable  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  These 
mineral  riches  have  as  yet  only  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  outcrop- 
pings,  and  no  mining  to  any  extent  has  been  done  there.  Closely 
contiguous,  however,  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  these  sections  will  in 
the  future  contribute  to  the  w^mlth  of  the  county  and  to  the  private 
fortunes  of  many  an  enterprising  miner  and  investor. 

The  Caballo  Range  has  x^^^w  but  little  prospected  as  yet,  but  never- 
theless many  good  <'laims  have  alread}^  been  located  there. 

A  group  of  mines  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  is  now  being 
investigated  by  engineers,  in  the  employment  of  John  Hai*p  Hammond, 
for  Baltimore  capitalists.  The  investigations  so  far  indicate  that  the 
property  will  soon  be  in  active  operation. 
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There  are  fuel  and  water  in  abundance  throughout,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Sierm  County  offers  a  rich  field  for  prospecting  parties. 

The  inducements  are  much  greater  to  tlie  mining  man  to  come  into 
the  Black  Range,  and  parallel  I'anges,  with  their  rich  mineral  fields,  so 
easily  and  comfortably  reached  the  year  round,  than  are  offered  in  the 
Klondike  or  other  northern  mining  sections. 

'  OTHER   MINERAIii. 

Abundant  coal  indications  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Engle,  where  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Companj'^  has  diamond  drills  at  work  testing  the  thickness  of  the 
veins. 

Extensive  beds  of  marble,  white,  black,  and  variegated,  have  been 
opened  near  the  Animas  River. 

Lead-carbonate  ore  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Black  Range. 
No  production  of  large  importance  has  yet  been  made,  but  the  future 
will  see  these  valuable  ore  veins  developed. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  passes  through  Sierra 
County  from  north  to  south.  Its  distributing  points  are  at  Lake 
Valley  for  the  south  and  Engle  for  the  east,  from  which  two  stations 
stage  and  freight  lines  penetrate  to  the  different  settlements  and  camps. 
From  Nutt  station  a  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  runs  to  Lake  v  al- 
ley, a  distance  of  13  miles.  The  roads  to  Hillsboro,  Kingston,  Her- 
mosa,  Fairview^,  Chloride,  and  other  points  are  good. 

An  important  railway  project  is  the  Black  Range  Railway,  which 
has  been  incorporated  and  is  to  be  built  from  Magdalena,  Socorro 
County,  to  Chloride,  and  probably  from  Chloride  to  Engle,  there  to 
join'tlie  main  line. 

PUBLIC  sckooLs. 

Excellent  schools  are  maintained  in  the  17  school  districts.  Eight 
to  ten  months  of  the  vear  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  teachers  selected  are  of  the  very  best  character.  The  school 
fund  has  always  been  cherished,  and  commodious,  substantial,  and  hand- 
some schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  being  built.  In  all  depart- 
ments of  primary  education  the  school  system  of  Sierra  County  will 
bear  comparison  with  communities  otherwise  far  more  advanced. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  land  of  sunshine  that  there  exists  a 
perpetual  summer.  There  is  just  enough  of  cold  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  to  mark  the  change  from  summer  to  winter, 
while  a  fall  of  snow  is  rare,  and  at  most  does  not  remain  upon  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountain 
ranges  some  snow  is  preserved  during  the  colder  months,  and  serves 
to  maintain  the  summer  streams.  With  such  a  winter  temperature  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  very  high  temperature  would  rule  in  summer, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  From  90^  to  95^  in  the  shade  is  the  greatest 
heat  recorded.     The  altitude — i,000  to  6,000  feet — of  the  main  portions 
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of  the  region  will  account  for  these  moderate  extremes.  In  such  a 
climate  mming  operations  are  pursued  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, and  agriculture,  aided  by  irrigation,  has  no  drawbacks.  The 
devastations  of  snovvslides  and  blizzards  are  unknown,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  pneumonia,  that  scourge  of  the  miners  in  the  north. 
It  is  an  ideal  section  for  healthseekers,  especially  those  suffering  from 
pulmonar}'  complaints. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Hillsboro,  the  countv  seat,  is  described  under  the  headinef  of  '^  Cities 
and  towns  of  New  Mexico."  At  Las  Palomas,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  at  Ojo  Caliente,  north  of  Grafton,  are  hot  springs  famous  for 
their  curative  qualities.  Above  this  settlement  some  200  acres  are 
under  irrigation  and  yield  ffood  crops.  With  storage  reservoirs  the 
area  under  irrigation  could  oe  greatlv  increased. 

Palomas  Hot  Spring  can  be  reaclied  from  the  railroad  station  at 
Engle  in  about  three  hours'  ride.  The  spring  is  noted  for  its  curative 
qualities  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  People  have  been  carried  there  on 
mattresses  and  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days  returned  on  horseback. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  water  from  the  spring, 
the  figures  representing  parts  in  100,000  parts  of  the  water: 

Total  solids .' 263.50 

Lime 22.50 

Mafi^neeia 3. 10 

Soda 100.32 

Potash 7.00 

Iron,  alumna,  Fe  0  .03,  Al  0  .03 0.00 

Silica 4.50 

Sulphates 6.00 

Chloride 122.50 

Carbonates 17. 55 

Crystal  water 7. 60 

291.07 

Less  oxygen,  equivalent  of 27. 57 

263.50 

.  Fairview  is  a  supply  point-  for  the  mines  of  the  Black  Range, 
between  Chloride  ana  Grafton,  and  for  the  mines  of  the  (yuchfllo 
Negro  Mountains.     It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  and  open  valley. 

Grafton  is  a  picturesque  mining  camp,  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  rich 
mining  district. 

Chloride  is  situated  20  miles  north  of  Hermosa,  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Black  Range,  in  a  district  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  fissure 
veins.     The  nearest  railway  point  is  Engle,  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

Lake  Valley,  the  famous  silver  camp,  is  the  terminus  of  a  short 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  It  is  an  imj)ortant  cattle-shipping 
point. 

Hermosa  is  a  mining  camp,  romantically  situated  in  a  small  park 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  )K)ld  and  majestic  outline,  stately 
pines,  and  flowing  strea.ms. 

Kingston  lies  10  miles  northwest  of  Hillsboro,  and  is  delightfully 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Percha,  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Black  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  6,0f)0  feet. 

Tierra  Blanca  is  a  mining  camp  10  miles  south  of  Kingston.  It  is 
situated  in  the  beautiful  and  sheltered  valley  of  the  Rio  Tierra  Blanca, 
and  at  one  time  had  a  flourishing  sanitarium. 
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Andrews  is  a  raining  camp  8  miles  north  of  HilLsboro,  and  here  are 
the  famous  Andrews  mines,  that  are  being  worked  by  Pennsylvania 
capitalists. 

Montieello  is  an  agricultuitil  settlement  on  the  Alamosa. 

Ciichillo  is  an  agricultural  settlement  on  the  Cuchillo,  24  miles  west 
of  Engle. 

Engle  is  the  principal  railroad  and  shipping  point  in  the  county,  and 
is  the  center  of  one  of  the  tinest  cattle  ranges  in  the  Southwest. 
Artesian  water  has  been  struck  near  the  town.  If  the  flow  proves 
permanent  and  other  wells  are  drilled,  Engle  will  also  become  the  cen- 
ter of  an  agricultural  region,  for  a  constant  water  supply  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  it  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  section.  The  indi- 
cations of  coal  around  Engle  are  man}-,  and  it  is  believed  that  strong 
veins  of  this  fuel  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  time. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   OF   SIERRA   COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Sierra  Count^^  June  30,  1903,  is  $55,000, 
evidenced  by  fift3"-five  $1,000  bonds,  as  follows: 

Refunding  bonds  issued  September  1,  1901,  mature  15-30  years,  interest  5 

percent $65,000 

Total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903 1, 326, 920 

No  accounts  unpaid;  funds  in  good  condition. 

The  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  property  this  year  is  principally^  in 
the  valuation  jfixed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  on  the 
Armendaris  land  grant. 


SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Area,  15,250  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  12,195; 
present  population,  16,000.  Assessed  valuation,  $2, 086,610.  Countj^ 
seat,  Socorro. 

Officials, — Commissioners,  John  Green  wald,  A.  Contreras,  C.  Padilla; 
probate  judge,  M.  Miera;  probate  clerk,  B.  A.  Pino;  sheriff,  L.  Baca; 
assessor,  B.  Sanchez;  treasurer,  H.  G.  Baca;  superintendent  of  schools, 
A.  C.  Tori'es;  surveyor,  W.  W.  Jones. 

Neimpapers, — The  Socorro  Chieftain,  Socorro;  The  San  Marcial  Bee, 
San  Marcial;  £1  Comercio,  Saa  Acacia. 

Post-q^x;es, — Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Magdalena,  San  Antonio,  Kelly, 
Puertocito,  Burley,  Datil,  Frisco,  Joseph,  Patterson,  Quemado, 
Reserve,  Riley,  Bernardo,  La  Joya,  Lemitar,  Polvadera,  Sabinal,  San 
Acacia,  Clyde,  Lava,  Paraje,  Rosedale,  Alma,  Cooney,  Graham,  Mogol- 
lon,  Luna,  Estev,  Jornado. 

Socorro,  the  largest  of  New  Mexico  counties,  with  its  grand  moun- 
tain masses,  its  grass-covered  plains  and  table-lands,  its  resources,  its 
river  courses,  its  climate,  its  scenery,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  history, 
is  typical  of  the  great  Spanish- American  southwest,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico.  Here  the  Titanic  forces  of 
nature,  seemingly,  have  had  their  playground,  for  they  reared  moun- 
tain mass  upon  mountain  mass,  not  running  in  parallel  ridges  but 
consisting  of  apparently  independent  groups  and  knots  thrown  up  in 
a  haphazard  fashion  until  one-third  of  the  county  is  mountain  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  within  its  boundaries  from  which  mountains 
can  not  be  seen  on  every  side.  Here  canyons,  parts  of  which  the  sun 
seldom  touches,  carry  the  waters  from  the  hills;  arroyas,  or  dry  water 
courses,  which  become  raging  torrents  after  a  rain,  have  made  deep 
incisions  into  the  loose  soil;  volcanoes  in.  past  ages  have  thrown  up 
enormous  masses  of  lava,  covering  many  hundred  square  miles  of 
land,  forming  caves  and  frozen  billows,  upon  which  vegetation  finds 
but  a  sparse  subsistence;  there  are  salt  la^es  reputed  to  be  bottom- 
less; vast  stretches  of  grass-covered  plains  and  laughing,  fertile  val- 
leys; mountain  torrents  and  perennial  rivers;  forests  that  cover  large 
areas,  and  again,  desolate  alkali  flats  and  barren  plains.  A  wonderful 
county,  indeed,  rich  in  everything  that  mountain,  mesa,  and  valley 
can  produce;  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals;  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  and  other  live  stock;  orchards,  farms,  towns, 
a  peerless  climate,  mineral  springs,  and  scenery  which  can  not  be  sur- 
passed for  grandeur  and  for  variety;  a  county  developed  only  in  a 
few  spots  and  offering  untold  opportunities  to  those  with  capital  to 
invest  or  with  energy  and  intelligent  effort  to  apply. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Socorro  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Valencia  County,  on  the 
east  by  Lincoln  and  Otero  counties,  on  the  south  by  Otero,  Dona  Ana, 
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Sierra,  and  Grant  countieH,  and  on  the  west  by  Arizona.  Its  area  is 
15,250  square  miles,  being  15  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  over  seven  times  as  large  as  Delaware,  over  three  times  as  large 
as  Connecticut,  over  twice  as  large  as  Hawaii  or  New  Jersey,  and  consid- 
erably larger  than  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  or  Mary- 
land. The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island  could 
all  be  placed  in  the  county  without  taking  up  all  of  its  area.  This  great 
domain  is  but  sparsely  inhabited.  The  average  population  per  square 
mile  is  but  0.8,  and  taking  awa}"  the  eight  principal  settlements  the 
average  population  is  but  0.4  per  square  mile.  Settlements  are  far 
apart,  and  m  several  sections  post-offices  are  40  to  45  miles  from  each 
other.  In  the  area  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  almost  3,000  square  miles, 
there  are  but  two  post-offices,  one  at  the  mining  camp  of  Estey  City  and 
the  other  at  a  little  settlement  called  Clyde.     Thus  far  many  of  the  vast 

Slains  have  no  permanent  habitiitions,  only  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
ocks  of  sheep  traversing  them  from  time  to  time  or  grazing  peacefully 
upon  them  the  year  around,  while  the  lonely  mountains  are  unmhabitea, 
except  where  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  or  where  a  prospector  may 
have  pitched  his  tent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Socorro  County  offers 
such  great  opportunities  to  the  newcomer  with  capital,  for  the  county 
is  unaoubtedlv  enormouslv  rich  in  resources  and  can  sustain  many 
times  its  present  population.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there 
are  12,195  people  in  the  county.  The  population  of  the  towns  and 
precincts,  according  to  the  census,  is  as  follows: 


Socorro 1, 512 

San  Marcial • 1,018 

San  Antonio 642 

Kelly 616 

Mogollon 599 

Santa  Rita 536 

San  Juan 473 

San  Acacia 460 

Middleton 452 

Lemitar 428 

Polvadero 417 

Mangus 400 

La  Jova 342 

Sabinal 317 

Magdalena 300 

Valverde 300 

Luis  Lopez 299 


Rscondida 297 

Paraj  e 282 

Luna  Valley 278 

San  Pedro 276 

La  M  esa 267 

Ranchos  de  la  Joya 21 1 

Gila 199 

CantaReoio 193 

Tularosa 165 

Las  Nutrias  .  .*. 159 

Rosedale 146 

('ontadero 142 

Alma 128 

Kosquecito 128 

Frisco 98 

Cherry  ville 67 

San  Francisco 48 


Of  the  total  area  8,300,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry  under  the 
Federal  land  laws,  6,299,614  acres  of  that  area  being  surveyed  and 
2,000,000  acres  unsurveyed.  Only  1,050,000  acres  have  been  appro- 
priated thus  far,  and  the  greater  area  of  that  is  within  private  land 
grants,  of  which  Socorro  County  has  cjuite  a  number.  A  part  of  the 
Gila  River  Forest  Reserve  is  situated  in  Socorro  County,  and  278,008 
acres  are  resei'ved  for  various  other  purposes.  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903,  13,537  acres  of  puolic  land  were  entered,  10,189  of 
them  under  the  Federal  homestead  act.  For  northern  Socorro  County 
Santa  Fe  is  the  Federal  land  office,  vehile  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  land  office  is  at  Las  Cruces. 

The  county  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $2,086,610,  or  over  $175  per 
capita,  being  about  the  average  per  capita  assessment  for  New  Mexico. 
There  are  127  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad  in  the  count}%  and  199 
miles  of  telegraph.  These  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  development, 
or  i*ather  the  great  room  for  development,  within  the  rich  domain. 
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RIVERS. 

Outside  of  the  independent  river  course«  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  such  as  the  Mang'us,  Largo,  Datil,  Aito,  and  Chupedero,  the 
countv  is  drained  bv  the  Kio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  the  Gila  and 
its  tributaries,  the  San  Francisco  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tularosa, 
Diamond,  and  Middle  Fork,  which  latter  in  their  course  through 
Socorro  County  are  mountain  streams.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  largely 
over  a  bed  of  quicksand.  The  river  bed  at  times  shifts  its  course, 
settlements  havmg,  even  in  recent  times,  changed  their  situation  from 
one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  or  are  now  quite  a  distance  from  the 
river,  although  oi'iginall}"  built  on  its  banks.  The  Rio  Grande's  prin- 
cipal tributaries  in  Socorro  Count^^  are  the  Puerco  and  the  Salada. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Socorro  Countv  can  not  be  called  an  agricultural  county,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  its  area  being  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  broad 
valfey  of  the  Rio  Grande,  along  other  river  courses,  and  in  a  few  iso- 
lated valleys,  farms  and  orchards  give  indications  of  the  possibilities 
in  the  agricultural  line.  Around  &3corro,  San  Marcial,  San  Antonio, 
and  other  settlements  there  are  beautiful  orchards  in  which  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone  reach  a  perfection  not  attained  anywhere  else 
outside  of  New  Mexico.  The  wheat  raised  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
in  Socorro  County,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  vegetable  gardening 
yields  rich  returns.  Owing  to  the  small  area  uncier  cultivation  and 
the  prosperous  mining  camps  and  cattle  ranches  in  the  county  there  is 
always  a  good  market  for  orchard  and  garden  products. 

IRRIGATION. 

Socorro  County  has  no  extensive  irrigation  systems.  The  ditches 
and  laterals  which  served  their  purpose  a  hundred  years  ago  are  still 
doing  service.  There  is  room  for  tne  investment  of  capital  in  storage 
reservoira  and  irrigation  canals  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  water 
by  means  of  pumping.  In  the  American  Valley  a  large  storage  res- 
ervoir is  to  be  built,  and.  a  considerable  area  is  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  There  are  about  25,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
county,  but  there  is  water  suppl}^  if  carefully  husbanded  and  dis- 
tributed, to  irrigate  twenty  to  thirty  times  that  area. 

LIVE-STOCK   INTERESTS. 

It  is  in  the  live-stock  industry,  however,  that  Socorro  County  is  one 
of  the  leading  counties  of  New  Mexico.  Its  ranges  are  vast  in  extent, 
and  upon  them  graze  150,000  head  of  cattle,  50,000  head  of  horses, 
15,000  goats,  and  some  250,000  head  of  sheep.  The  mild  winters  and 
the  abundance  of  grass  the  year  around  make  the  live-stock  industry 
very  profitable. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  area  of  the  county  is  principally  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Gila  Forest  Reserve  includes  all  the  fine  timber  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  county,  in  addition  to  large  areas  of  agricultural  and 
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done  thus  far  to  exploit  these  timber  lands. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  continental  divide  runs  through  the  county.  The  mountains 
of  Socorro  Count}'  are  a  pai*t  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  which 
bei'e  is  splintered  into  many  mountain  ranges,  groups,  and  knots,  the 

Srincipal  of  which  are  the  Oscuras,  San  Andreas,  Tucson,  San  Mateo, 
an  trancisco,  MogoUon,  Little  Mogollon,  Tularosa,  Datil,  Ladron, 
Manzano,  Socorro,  Lemitar,  Ma^dalena,  Black  Range,  and  Bear  moun- 
tains. In  most  of  these  mountains  there  are  abundant  indications  of 
mineral  wealth,  which  has  been  developed  at  but  a  comparatively  few 
spots. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

It  is  probably  as  a  producer  of  mineral  wealth  that  Socorro  County 
is  best  known.  The  names  of  the  principal  mining  districts  are 
Socorro,  Water  Canyon,  Magdalena,  Cat  Mountain,  Rosedale,  Black 
Range,  Coonev,  Mogollon,  Kelly,  Oscum,  San  Andreas,  Pueblo,  Gal- 
lina,  Santa  Rita,  Hansonburg,  Abbey,  and  La  Joya.  The  principal 
mining  camps  are  Magdalena,  Kelly,  Rosedale,  Mogollon,  Cooney, 
Graham,  ana  Estey  City.  There  are  9  stamp  mills,  2  concentrators, 
and  3  reduction  works  in  the  county.  The  city  of  Socorro  was  at  one 
time  a  great  smelter  center  for  New  Mexico,  although  in  late  j^ears 
its  smelter  has  been  idle.  The  vast  bodies  of  free-fluxing  silver-lead 
ores  in  the  Kelly  and  Mogollon  districts  have  become  famous  in  New 
Mexico's  mining  history.  Large  deposits  of  gold  ore,  much  of  it  free, 
in  AVater  CauN'on,  Rosedale,  and  in  the  Black  Range,  as  well  as  rich 
copper  discoveries  in  the  Black  Range,  Oscura,  and  San  Andreas 
mountains,  have  added  to  the  fame  of  Socorro  Count}^  as  a  mineral 
producer.  Out  of  the  Mogollon  district  $5,000,000  in  gold  have  been 
taken  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  paying  mines  in  New  Mexico  are  in 
that  district  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  farther  away  from  railroad  facil- 
ities than  anj'  other  mining  district  in  New  Mexico  and  that  it  became 
famous  first  as  a  silver  producer.  Several  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  the  mines  at  Kelly,  30  miles  west  of  Socorro.  Magdalena  district, 
too,  has  been  worked  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  has  produced  a 
large  amount  of  ore.  Yet,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Socorro  County  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  There  exist  splendid  chances  for  the  invest- 
ment of  vast  sums  of  capital  and  good  rewards  for  the  intelligent 
prospector  and  miner  in  every  mining  district  of  the  county. 

The  following  are  the  figures  given  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 

f)roduction  of  the  Cooney  district,  Socorro  County:  The  150  mining 
ocations  in  the  district  have  produced  $5,000,000,  one-third  of  them 
having  shipped  ore  assaying  more  than  $100  a  ton.  The  Cooney  mine 
alone  has  produced  more  than  §1,000,000.  One  shipment  of  3  car- 
loads of  ore,  30  tons,  netted  $30,000.  Several  tons  shipped  from  the 
Nancy  Hanks  gave  $185  per  ton.  The  Helen  Mining  Company  has 
taken  $1,300,000  out  of  the  district.  The  Last  Chance  makes  a  con- 
centrate that  runs  from  $800  to  $1,100  per  ton.     The  Maud  S.  has 
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produced  $750,000.  The  Little  Fannie  ha^  produced  $1,260,000;  the 
Grey  Hawk  $75,000  and  the  Leap  Year  $150,000.  Thirty-three  con- 
secutive carloads  of  ore  from  the  Cooney  returned  $121,396.90  net 
over  all  treatment  and  transportation  charges. 

The  Cat  Mountain  district,  situated  12  miles  southwest  from  Mag- 
dalena,  is  a  new  district,  having  been  developed  during  the  past  year. 
The  Socorro  Gold  Mining  Compan}"  has  developed  a  gold  mine  and 
erected  a  stamp  mill  (steel  structure,  capacity  40  stamps),  and  will 
commence  dropping  20  stamps  the  present  month. 

THE   ZINC  INDUSTRY, 

The  mining  of  zinc  in  New  Mexico  has  been  considered  impractica- 
ble in  the  past.  The  Magdalena  camp  has  been  the  greatest  lead  camp 
in  the  Territory,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  make  as  great  a  record  in  the 
production  of  zinc. 

The  oxidized  lead  ores  in  the  Graphic  (which  has  been  the  greatest 
lead  producer  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  Territory)  have  been 
worked  almost  continuously  for  the  past  thirt}'  years  down  to  the  600- 
foot  level^  at  which  point  a  heavy  zinc-lead  sulphide  ore  was  encoun- 
tered, which,  until  recently,  was  considered  worthless.  The  mine  is 
now  controlled  b\'  Fitch  &  Brown,  who  have  already  blocked  out 
50,000  tons  of  the  zinc-lead  sulphide  ore,  which  by  experiments  in 
sizing,  concenti-ation,  and  magnetic  separation,  they  are  able  to  work 
to  a  good  profit.  They  have  also  discovered  that  there  are  thousands 
of  tons  of  carbonate  of  zinc  (smithsonite)  ore  in  the  old  stopes  of  the 
mine  that  is  a  commercial  product,  from  which  thej^  are  now  shipping 
40  tons  per  day  to  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  smelters.  This  is  the  first 
carbonate  of  zinc  ore  ever  shipped  from  the  Magdalenas  (or  from  New 
Mexico),  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  factor  in  the  mineral  out- 

Eut  of  the  camp,  as  other  mines  in  the  camp  are  known  to  have  large 
odics  of  the  same  character  of  ore. 

COAL. 

Coal  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  Socorro  County,  but  it  is  only  at 
Carthage,  near  San  Antonio,  that  coal  is  being  produced  at  present. 
The  Carthage  mines  last  year  produced  30,000  tons  of  coal.  Tnis  year 
an  additional  new  mine  that  was  opened  last  year  is  being  worked  to 
its  fullest  extent  and  about  150  men  are  now  given  employment.  In 
northwestern  and  southeastern  Socorro  County  there  are  coal  beds 
from  ()  to  12  feet  thick.  The  Southern  Pa<jitic  Railroad  Company 
lately  filed  declaratory  coal  statements  upon  15,000  acres  of  coal  lands 
in  northwestern  Socorro  County. 

Onyx,  alum,  salt,  kaolin,  besides  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  are 
among  the  mineral  products  of  Socorro  County,  and  will  some  day  be 
great  sources  of  wealth  for  those  who  will  exploit  them. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  doing  great  work  not  only  for 
the  mineral  resources  of  Socorro  County,  but  of  the  whole  Territory. 
It  offers  a  course  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mining  and  civil  engineer- 
ing equal  to  that  of  any  other  school  of  mines  in  the  country.  Short 
special  courses  are  also  offered,  and  they  have  much  to  commend 
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themselves  to  the  busy  young  man  or  to  the  prospector  and  practical 
miner.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  college  is  striving  to  make  the 
school  the  best  mining  college  in  the  West,  and  has  succeeded  so  far 
that  no  better  school  of  mines  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  main  building  is  very  substantially  built  of  stone  and  is 
modern  in  every  respect.  One  wing  of  a  new  building  has  been  com- 
pleted to  be  used  as  a  metallurgical  building.  The  college  possesses 
modern  machinery  for  testing  ores  and  treating  them,  modern  appa- 
ratus for  assaying,  ore  furnaces,  and  other  equipments  of  an  up-to-date 
school  of  mines.  It  is  well  endowed  with  public  lands,  the  revenue 
from  which,  in  addition  to  annual  appropriations  from  the  Territorv, 
are  used  for  the  maintenance  and  permanent  improvements  of  tfce 
college.  The  school  strives  to  attract  especially  the  promising  3'oung 
men  of  the  Territory  in  order  to  make  good  chemists,  assayers,  mine 
superintendents  and  managers,  and  geologists  out  of  them,  for  there 
is  no  more  promising  field  than  New  Mexico  for  the  trained  expert  in 
mining. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  cuts  through  the 
country  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  halves.  At 
Socorro  a  branch  line  28  miles  long  extends  to  Magdalena.  A  line 
from  Magdalena  to  the  Black  Range  is  projected  and  will  open  a  tine 
mining  and  stock  country  to  settlement.  The  projected  Colorado  and 
Gulf  Railroad  from  Durango  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  or  Deming,  in  Luna 
County,  is  to  cut  through  the  western  part  of  Socorro  County.  The 
line  as  surveyed  is  described  as  follows  as  far  it  crosses  Socorro 
County : 

After  crospinp  the  Sapello  in  Grant  County  be^in  85  miles  of  hard  country  requir- 
ing good  railroad  engineering,  the  Gila  Kiver  l^eing  crossed  several  timen,  but  open- 
ing up  the  imnienpely  rich  Mogollon  mineral  district.  Thisgrade  can  be  avoided  by 
keeping  well  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Range,  turning  the  Gila,  and  then 
resuming  the  surveyed  grade. 

There  are  hills  and  canyons  with  plenty  of  timber,  (tattle,  and  also  farms  until  one 
gets  to  the  V-^T  ranch.  Then  follows  a  stretch  of  27  miles  of  nice,  level  country 
well  timbered  and  watered  to  the  west  end  of  the  vast  St.  Augustine  plains.  Up 
these  plains  it  is  20  miles  to  Patterson's  ranch,  a  perfectly  level  country.  From  Pat- 
terson it  is  40  miles  to  the  Rio  Camao,  crossing  a  rlivide  of  2.7  per  cent  grade,  passing 
again  through  well  timbered  and  watered  country  with  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  After  leaving  Patterson's  ranch  about  8  miles  the  head  of  the  Tularosa 
River  is  struck,  the  vallev  extending  west  20  miles,  with  extensive  farms  and  ranches. 
From  the  Rio  Camao  it  is  35  miles  to  the  Salt  Lake,  which  covers  about  a  section  of 
land.  There  is  a  large  outflow  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  from  a  crater-like  formation. 
The  water  settles  the  salt  from  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply.  The  salt  is  of 
good  quality,  and  from  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  hazelnut  in  size.  Thence  the  route  con- 
tinues nortn  through  the  beautiful  and  rich  American  Valley,  with  good  pasture  and 
abundant  water  in  three  places.  The  line  then  crosses  into  Valencia  County  and  on 
to  Gallup,  in  McKinley  County. 

The  building  of  the  Black  Range  and  of  the  Colorado  and  Gulf 
railroads  would  double  the  population  of  Socorro  County  in  five  years, 
and  would  vastly  increase  its  output  of  minei-als,  timber,  live  stock, 
and  other  products,  as  well  as  add  materially  to  the  value  of  its 
land  and  mining  properties. 

THE   GRAN  QUIVIRA. 

In  a  rolling  plain  in  northeastern  Socorro  County,  near  the  Lincoln 
County  line,  but  bare  of  water,  the  acme  of  desolation,  lie  the  ruins  of 
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the  Gran  Quivira,  the  theme  of  many  an  Indian  romance,  legend,  and 
story,  as  well  as  the  speculation  of  the  modern  archaeologist.  The 
walls  of  a  large  building  from  3  to  5  feet  thick  and  some  30  feet  high, 
built  of  blue  limestone  in  a  mortar  of  clay,  and  the  remains  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  large  buildings,  indicate  the  former  presence  of  a  great 
population.  The  nearest  water  is  15  miles  away  m  the  Sierra  Galli- 
nas,  except  a  small  amount  obtained  from  shallow  wells  within  a  lim- 
ited space  near  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  old  ruin  stands. 
This  water  is  supposed  to  be  a  seepage  or  accumulation  from  the  sur- 
face, and  is  no  doubt  held  in  place  by  the  walls  of  what  was  once  a 
.  large  circular  reservoir  now  completely  filled  and  covered  bv  the  drift- 
ing sands. 

Surrounding  the  Gran  Quivira  at  various  distances  are  the  ruins  of 
other  towns  almost  of  equal  extent.  Among  these  are  the  ruins  of 
Abo,  built  of  red  sandstone  embedded  in  clay  mortar,  with  a  town  wall 
surrounding  it,  part  of  which,  running  in  one  direction,  is  950  feet 
long.  Quarra,  another  Indian  town  of  similar  dimensions,  was  not 
far  distant.  All  of  these  have  the  ruins  of  churches,  showing  that  at 
one  time  the  Spaniards  held  possession.  Southerly,  extending  along 
the  Malpais,  from  Gran  Quivim  to  Tres  Rios,  opposite  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  and  in  the  numerous  cannons  of  this  range  and  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Mountain  Range,  and  in  the  Salado,  were  a  number  of  towns  and 
villages,  now  in  ruins,  indicating  that  there  must  have  been  concen- 
trated here  a  population  running  into  the  thousands.  The  strangest 
feature  about  nearly  all  of  these  towns  is  the  absence  of  water  near 
them,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  many  miles  off.  A  casual  observer 
following  the  geneml  course  of  the  line  of  towns  and  villages  can  reach 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  face  of  the  country  has  gradually 
changed  since  these  towns  were  built  and  occupied. 

The  Gran  Quivira  proper  is  situated  in  Socorro  County,  in  the  east- 
ern foothills  of  the  Oscura  Mountains  and  about  3  miles  west  of  the 
Lincoln  Count\^  line.  The  ruins  of  the  Abo  pueblo  and  others  in  that 
vicinity  are  in  Valencia  County,  while  the  ruined  pueblos  and  the 
Malpais  to  the  south  and  southeast  are  in  Lincoln  County. 

The  Gran  Quivira  is  easiest  reached  from  the  highway  "running  from 
Santa  Fe  to  Lincoln,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  Willard  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Central  Railway,  about  30  milej?  distant. 

In  1540  Vasquez  Coronado,  while  in  search  of  the  far-famed  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  heard  of  the  grand  city  of  Quivira,  in  the  country  of 
the  Tagnos,  where  there  were  princely  palaces,  three  and  four  stories 
high,  built  of  stone,  and  decorated  with  jewels;  where  the  roofs  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight;  where  the 
streets  were  broad  and  shaded  with  trees,  the  gardens  resplendent 
with  flowers,  and  the  women  wondrously  beautiful,  and  he  determined 
to  visit  and  conquer  it.  After  a  weary  tour  from  Cniliacan  in  Mexico, 
by  way  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  great  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  he 
finally  reached  it.  Day  by  day,  as  the  sun  became  fervent,  and  the 
mirage  flattened  in  the  landscape,  the  magic  city  was  before  him. 
Then  it  vanished  and  before  him  lay  a  Pueblo  Indian  town,  like  the 
other  towns  he  had  visited,  and  the  inhabitants  had  neither  gold  nor 
silver. 

C'astaneda,  who  accompanied  Coronado's  expedition,  WTote  of  it: 

At  Quivira,  mountaiiiH  ))eg^n  to  ])e  perceived,  and  it  appears  to  l)e  a  well-peopled 
country,  with  plantn  and  fruits  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  such  as  plums,  grapes,  mul- 
berries, rye  grass,  oat«,  flax,  etc. 
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* 

Don  Antonio  Espejo  (1581)  says: 

Many  of  the  people  wore  long  gowns  of  cotton  tastefully  painted,  and  one  of  the 
tribes,  the  Jumanee,  painted  the  face,  arms,  and  i^^s.  They  had  great  bows  and 
arrows,  and  sharp  cutting  swords,  with  sharp  stones  on  both  sides,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Aztecs,  and  they  were  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  could  cut  a  man  in 
two  at  one  blow.  Their  shield?)  were  covered  with  untanned  bull's  hide,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  lived  in  houses  of  stone  four  stories  high. 

made  to  lift  the  legendary  treasures 


Repeated  attempts  have  been 
of  the  Gran  Quivira. 


Said  Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
recently: 

A  great  deal  of  this  section  seems  to  have  suffered  at  some  remote  period  from 
severe  earthquakes,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  at  present  to  be  found  many  indi- 
cations of  this  fact  in  old  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  earth^s  surface,  which  have,  how- 
ever, been  taken  by  some  to  be  the  old  beds  of  rivers  which  for  some  reason  ceased 
to  flow  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  1  can  not  accept  this  theory,  and  I  think  that 
these  old  lines  mark  the  cracks  in  the  surface  cau8e<l  from  severe  earthquakes  rather 
than  the  courses  of  ancient  streams.  It  is  possible  that  streams  in  this  region  have 
in  the  remote  past  been  sunk  by  these  earthquake  crevices.  There  are  many  mis- 
taken ideas  of  the  Aztecs  who  at  some  time  in  the  long  ago  lived  in  this  region. 
They  did  not  need  very  much  water.  Everything  indicates  that  they  did  not  use 
anything  like  the  amount  of  water  that  is  lised  by  a  civilized  man.  There  are  no 
traces  of  irrigation  ditches,  no  traces  of  anv  storage  of  water  other  than  embank- 
ments built  across  draws  and  low  places,  wliich  acted  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  the 
water  which  was  precipitated  by  the  rainfall,  though  the  rainfall  in  all  this  region  is 
light,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  other  parts  of  Socorro  County. 

We  also  visited  the  ruins  at  Gran  Qui  vera  and  some  adjacent  ruins.  At  some 
of  these  we  found  what  we  consider  remains  of  water-storage  devices  which  were 
constructed  of  the  natural  cement  found  in  all  of  this  range,  and  were  told  by  a 
native  of  other  ruins  some  15  miles  distant  from  Gran  Qui  vera.  We  made  the  jour- 
ney there  and  were  well  paid  for  it  by  what  we  saw.  It  is  a  ruin  heretofore  unex- 
Elored  by  the  white  man — a  grand  relic  of  the  early  civilization  which  flourished 
ere.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  New  Mexico,  or  in  the 
whole  country. 

There  is  now  standing  the  circular  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  250  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  walls  about  18  feet  high.  The  work  is  all  plastered  on  the  inside  with  the 
cement  found  in  this  region.  The  ruins  stand  about  6  miles  from  the  little-used  road 
that  leads  across  these  mountains,  and  on  the  highest  point  in  the  region,  so  that 
you  may  see  for  a  considerable  distance  in  all  tlirections.  On  account  of  this  elevated 
position,  we  called  the  ruins  "  The  Corona,"  which  is  appropriate.  There  is  agreat 
amount  of  the  old  pottery  known  as  ** coiled  pottery,"  which  is  made  by  the  Indian 
taking  a  string  of  mud  and  with  his  flngers  wmding  it  around  and  around  similar  to 
the  braids  in  a  straw  hat.  This  ruin,  **The  Corona,"  is  evidently  older  than  the 
ruin  at  (iran  Qui  vera,  and  was  probably  deserted  thousands  of  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America  and  while  the  Aztec  was  only  banning  his  civilization  that 
afterwards  ripened  into  an  intelligence  that  produced  better  and  more  perfect  pottery, 
com  crops,  and  other  things  that  "The  Corona"  settlement  never  knew.  The 
people  wno  built  "The  Corona"  were  no  doubt  the  ancestors  of  the  later  inhabit- 
ants of  this  region,  and  of  the  people  who  built  the  other  ruins.  There  is  now 
nothing  to  indicate  how  these  people  got  water,  or  where  it  came  from,  as  there  is 
no  water  anywhere  near  this  region,  nor  anv  thing  to  suggest  that  water  was  ever 
here,  other  than  the  ruins  themselves.  W^e  dia  not  get  any  bones  from  "The  Corona," 
but  secured  some  fairly  well  preserved  specimens  at  another  ruin  about  6  miles  away. 

CLIMATE   AND   SCENIC  ATTRACTIONS. 

Like  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  Socorro  County  has  a  peerless  climate 
that  is  of  special  benefit  to  persons  suffering  from  tnroat  and  lung 
trouble.  Its  summers  are  never  oppressive  and  its  winters  are  milder 
than  those  of  the  counties  to  the  north,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred 
for  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  complaints.  The  scenery  of  tne  county 
is  beautiful  and  offers  many  attractions  to  the  tourist  who  believes  in 
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traveling  oflF  the  beaten  tourist  routes.  Ancient  ruins,  clilBf  dwellings, 
canyons,  rock  formations,  forests,  life  among  the  cowboys,  and  in  typi- 
cal Western  mining  camps,  are  all  had  in  Socorro  County.  The  water 
found  in  the  county  is  good,  f i*eer  from  alkali  than  in  most  other  New 
Mexico  counties.  Some  of  the  springs  have  health-giving  properties, 
especially  the  warm  springs  at  Ciierry ville,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  or 
the  Alamosa.  They  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Range  at  an 
altitude  of  6,540  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  130^,  as  is 
that  of  a  group  of  springs  west  of  the  Gila  River,  at  an  altitude  of 
5,545  feet.     These  springs  are  highly  mineralized  and  are  specifics  for 

various  chronic  ailments. 

< 

INDUSTRIAL   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  Socorro  County  has  25  industrial 
establishments,  with  capital  amounting  to  $193,730.  Employment  is 
given  to  268  men,  earning  in  wages  annually  $124,835  and  producing 
products  worth  $517,594.  With  its  big  coal  deposits  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  raw  material,  Socorro  Count}'  should  be  a  good  field  for  indus- 
trial investment. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Socorro  and  San  Marcial  are  described  under  the  head  of  '*  Cities 
and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

San  Antonio  is  the  third  town  in  population  in  Socorro  County,  the 
census  giving  it  642  inhabitants.  It  is  the  center  of  a  farming  and 
stock  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  is  quite  a 
trading  center.  Eight  miles  east  of  the  town  are  the  Carthage  coal 
fields. 

Kelly  is  the  largest  mining  camp  in  Socorro  Countv,  and  has  616 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  center  of  a  ricn  mining  region,  and  has  a  smelter. 
Magdalena,  another  mining  and  smelting  point,  is  4  miles  north  of 
Kelly,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Magdafena  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  It  is  also  a  shipping  point  tor  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  Its 
population  is  300.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  coal,  gold,  cop- 
per, silver,  lead,  timber,  building  stone,  salt,  and  onyx. 

San  Acacia  has  a  newspaper.  El  Comercio.  Mogollon  and  Cooney 
are  mining  camps  picturesquely  situated  in  the  (jila  River  forest 
reserve. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SOCORRO   COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  June  30, 1902,  amounts  to 
$191,000,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  issue.   jj^tJ^ty  ^^'  what  piirpofie  issued. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Amount. 


i'forti.  '  Per  cent. 

J»inuary,  1897- .        10-20  •  Funding  bonds i  6|       924.000.00 

June,  1901 10-20, do :  5,        160,000.00 


Total  bonded  indebtedness I       174,000.00 

Approved  bilb)  which  are  unpaid  to  June  30. 1902 l         17.000.00 

Total  indebtedneas  to  June  30. 1902 '       191.000.00 


Total  a.ssessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1903 2, 08(>.  610. 00 


TAOS  COUNTY. 

Area,  2,265  square  miles.  Population,  13,000;  census  of  1900. 
10,889;  census  of  1890,  9,808.  Assessed  valuation,  $677,820.  County 
seat,  Taos. 

Officials. — Commissioners:  A.  Gusdorf,  M.  A.  Chacon,  H.  Komero; 
probate  judge,  L.  Dominguez;  probate  clerk,  T.  M.  y  (xonzales; 
sheriff,  laustin  Trujillo;  assessor,  A.  Santistevan;  treasurer,  Ramon 
Sanchez;  superintenden4i  of  schools,  A.  B.  Trujillo;  surveyor,  F. 
Santistevan. 

Newspapers. — La  Revista  de  Taos,  Spanish  and  English  weekly, 
Taos.  The  Red  River  Prospector,  English  weekl}^,  Red  River.  The 
Mining  Reporter,  English  weekly,  Tres  Piedras. 

Post'oflces, — Taos,  census  1900,  1,225;  Ranches  of  Taos,  census 
population,  1,407;  Llano,  907;  Penasco,  887;  Arrovo  Seco,  772; 
Questa,  584;  Arroyo  Hondo,  485;  Cerro,  392;  Red  River,  208;  Tres 
Piedras,  87;  Costilla,  63;  Ojo  Caliente,  59;  Midnight,  6,  but  about 
60  at  present;  Agua  de  Lobo,  Trampas,  Twining,  Valdez,  Pina, 
Cieneguilla,  119. 

Taos  is  the  most  picturesque  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  richest 
in  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  counties.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
oldest  in  point  of  settlement  by  white  men  and  one  of  the  best  watered 
sections  of  the  Territory.  At  one  time  it  included  Colorado  south  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  Colfax  and  Mora  counties  and  part  of  Rio  Arriba 
County,  but  at  present  it  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  New  Mexico  counties, 
excepting  Santa  Fe  and  Bernalillo.  Yet  its  area  is  1,470,000  acres,  or 
2,265  square  miles,  being  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  305  square  miles  more  than  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Of  this  almost  one-half,  or  650,000  acres,  is  open  to  entry  under  the 
Federal  land  laws;  300,000  acres  are  still  unsurveyed.  About  120,000 
acres  are  reserved  and  700,000  acres  are  appropriated,  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  30,589.27  acres  having  been  entered.  Considerable  of  the  area 
IS  in  so-called  private  land  grants,  the  title  of  which  is  clear.  The  area 
of  the  confirmed  land  gmnts  in  the  county  is  about  600,000  acres.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve  is  also  in  the  countj-. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Colfax  and 
Mora  counties,  on  the  south  by  Mora  and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  and  on 
the  west  bj'^  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Taos  County  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  New  Mexico 
counties,  but  could  support  five  times  its  present  population.  It  is  the 
eighth  county  in  population.  The  census  of  1900  credits  it  with  10,889 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  during  the  decade  preceding. 
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The  population  by  precincts  was  as  follows  according  to  the  census: 

Ranches de Taos 1,407  I  Cerro J 392 

Taos 1,225  I  Upper  Costilla 383 

EILlano 907  j  Red  River 208 


Penasco 887 

Arroyo  Seco 772 

Chamisal 704 

Placita 686 

Costilla 631 

Cordova 607 

Questa 584 

Arroyo  Hondo 485 

Taos  Pueblo 419 


Latir 153 

Cieneguilla 119 

Picuris  Pueblo 98 

TresPiedraa 87 

Ojo  Caliente 59 

La  Belle 49 

Amizet 22 

Midnight 6 


A  peculiarity  is  that  its  densest  population  is  not  along  the  i-ailroad, 
but  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

The  taxable  assessed  valuation  of  Taos  County  in  1903  is  $077,820, 
but  that  this  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  its  real  wealth  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1900  credits  the  county  with  faiTn  values 
to  the  amount  of  $892,000.  The  same  census  credits  the  county  with 
seven  manufacturing  establishments,  which  include  four  flour  mills 
and  three  ore  mills,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $18,000  and  a  product 
worth  $24,000  per  year.  Since  then  the  extensive  ore  reduction  and 
treatment  plants  of  the  Fraser  Mountain  Copper  Company  have  been 
erected  at  Twining.  The  county  has  50  miles  of  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road and  as  many  miles  of  telegraph.  The  low  assessment  rate  makes 
taxes  surprisingly  low,  although  the  tax  nite  may  at  first  thought  seem 
somewhat  high. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  is  the  backbone  of  the  count}".  Its 
peaks  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet.  From  it  extend  toward 
the  west  foothills  and  the  mesa  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River 
breaks  its  way,  as  well  as  some  fifteen  perennial  streams  which  have 
broken  picturesque  canyons  and  mighty  gorges  or  have  eroded  fertile 
valleys. 

RIVERS. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  through  it  from  north  to  south,  but  through 
rocky  gorges,  hence  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  county  are  along  its 
tributaries.  The  county  is  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  small 
perennial  streams  which,  rising  in  high  ranges  on  the  east,  debouch  at 
about  one-third  the  general  width  of  the  district  upon  the  high  mesas 
forming  the  central  and  western  thirds  and  flow  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Taos  Range,  comprising  the  catchment  area  from  which  these 
streams  derive  their  waters,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Territorv.  It  ranges 
in  altitude  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  slopes  tree- 
clad  and  with  precipitation  greater  than  in  many  sections  of  the 
Territory. 

Beginning  at  the  northern  limit  and  passing  south,  the  first  stream 
reached  is  the  Costilla.  This  stream  passes  into  Colorado  immediately 
bevond  the  town  of  Costilla. 

The  total  irrigation  area  in  New  Mexico  on  that  stream  is  800  acres, 
of  which  600  are  in  the  canyon  and  200  in  La  Costilla  proper.  The 
water  suppl}'^  is  ample,  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  flow  being  used  in 
ordinary  years,  but  scarcity  has  been  felt  sometimes  in  June  before 
the  summer  rains  have  brought  the  rainy  season  flow. 
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Passing  south,  a  group  of  small  streams  about  Cerro  is  reached. 
These  are  the  Latir,  Rito,  Primero,  Rito  del  Medio,  and  Datil,  whose 
combined  flow  will  not  exceed  20  second-feet.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Cabresto  Creek  is  also  diverted  to  aid  in  this  section,  as  the  water  sup- 
ply is  always  scanty.  The  total  irrigable  land  under  ditch  around 
Cerro  is  1,500  acres,  and  at  Latir,  450  acres,  of  which  all  is  under 
cultivation,  or  a  total  acreage  for  the  section  of  1,950  acres.  There 
is  no  surplus  water  here,  all  being  in  use,  although  the  supply  might 
be  increased  by  storage. 

To  the  south  is  tne  Rio  Colorado  with  its  main  tributary,  the 
Cabresto.  On  this  stream  the  great  body  of  irrigated  land  is  grouped 
about  the  junction  of  the  Cabresto  with  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  town 
of  Questa,  and  water  is  drawn  from  both  streams.  Here  there  is  a 
large  surplus  of  water,  although  about  one-fourth  the  normal  flow  is 
diveiied  across  a  divide  into  the  mountains  to  Elizabethtown,  where  it 
is  used  for  mining.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  onlv  about  one-fourth 
the  flow  of  the  streams  is  diverted  for  irrigation,  'the  total  area  under 
ditch  along  these  streams  is  about  5,000  acres,  for  which  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  to  build  three  storage  reservoirs 
on  the.Cabresto  and  to  bring  30,000  acres  of  fertile  land  under  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  and 
intends  to  construct  these  three  reservoirs,  one  in  Cabresto  Lake  at 
the  Lake  Fork  of  the.Cabresto  Creek,  and  a  second  1^  miles  below 
the  forks  of  the  Cabresto  in  the  main  canvon,  and  the  third  on  the 
main  fork  about  200  ,yards  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  all 
three  being  located  in  township  29  north,  range  13  east.  The  Cabresto 
Creek  bed  is  to  be  cleared  and  used  for  a  canal  to  a  point  about  li 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  at  which  point  the  canal  shall 
commence,  and  from  there  following  around  the  toot  of  the  hills  in  a 
north  and  wcvst  direction  to  the  boundary  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  land 
grant,  thence  west  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ute  Mountain.  Latemls 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  townships  29,  30, 
and  31  north,  range  12  east,  and  in  townships  29  and  30  north,  i*ange 
13  east.  South  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  between  it  and  the  Arroyo 
Hondo,  is  a  tract  of  land  8  miles  wide  traversed  by  several  creeks, 
whose  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  These  are  Lerraa  Canyon, 
Arroyo  San  Cristobal,  and  Agua  del  Lobo,  of  which  the  San  Cristo- 
bal is  the  largest.  At  Lerma  Canyon  the  acreage  irrigated  is  about 
40  acres,  with  no  possibility  of  increase,  all  the  available  water  being 
in  use.  At  San  Cfristobal  there  are  500  acres  actually  under  ditch  and 
irrigated,  but  the  stream  is  small  and  entirely  used  in  serving  thi^ 
body  of  land,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  further  increase  is  possible. 
At  Agua  del  Lobo  there  are  250  acres  under  ditch,  all  of  which  are 
in  cultivation.  The  water  supply  is  scanty,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  irrigation  through  the  month  of  June. 

The  Rio  Hondo  is  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  lies  in  a 
valley  of  general  level  of  from  400  to  500  feet  below  the  surrounding 
country,  with  an  average  width  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  In 
the  lower  valley  about  the  Arroyo  Hondo  there  are  1,500  acres  under 
ditch,  of  which  1,200  are  in  actual  cultivation.  In  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley,  about  San  Antonio,  the  irrigated  acreage  is  about  300 
acres,  or  a  total  of  1,500  acres  served  by  the  stream.  The  water 
supply  is  abundant,  there  being  at  times  a  heavy  surplus,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  irrigable  acreage  served  from  this  stream  could  be 
increased  to  3,000  acres  at  a  slight  expense,  while  with  storage  it  is 
probable  that  10,000  acres  could  be  irrigated. 

Then  comes  a  group  of  five  streams  which  water  the  so-called  Taos 
mesa  and  uniting  form  the  Taos  Creek,  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  Taos.  These  creeks  are  from  north  to 
south — the  Soco,  Lucero,  Pueblo,  Fernando,  and  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Taos.  The  Seco  is  peculiar  in  that  not  only  is  there  an  entire  con- 
sumption of  its  own  flow,  but  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Lucero  are  also 
drawn  upon  to  serve  its  tributary  lands.  The  system  is  so  mixed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  eacfi  the  acreage  irrigated  by  each  indi- 
vidual stream,  only  the  total  acreage  being  obtainable.  This  is  2,600 
acres  actually  cultivated,  while  3,500  acres  are  under  ditch. 

The  entire  flow  of  the  Seco  is  used  and  no  further  development  here 
is  possible,  excepting  from  increased  diversion  from  the  Rio  Hondo. 
No  further  diversion  is  possible  from  the  Lucero  without  a  corre- 
sponding deprivation  of  water  to  the  south.  The  Lucero  enters  the 
valley  from  the  north,  and  waters  the  land  between  it  and  the  Pueblo 
Creek,  as  well  as  a  tract  extending  north  to  the  Arroj^o  Seco.  About 
one-third  of  the  entire  flow  is  diverted  toward  the  Arroyo  Seco,  while 
the  remainder  is  used  on  the  lands  to  the  south.  The  acreage  .to  the 
south  under  ditch  and  irrigated  is  considered  with  Pueblo  Creek  as 
that  to  the  north  has  been  under  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  entire  flow  of 
the  Lucero  is  diverted  for  irrigation  and  no  increase  in  tlie  irrigable 
acreage  served  by  this  creek  is  possible,  excepting  b}'  storage  or  a 
more  economical  use  of  the  water  at  present  diverted.  There  are 
several  reservoir  sites  upon  the  Rio  Lucero,  by  the  utilization  of  which 
the  acreage  under  this  stream  could  be  trebled  at  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture. Pueblo  Creek  enters  the  valley  some  2  miles  above  Taos,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  the  entire  county.  The  lands  along 
this  creek  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness are  not  surpassed  in  the  Territory.  The  irrigated  lands, 
although  practically  continuous,  are  separated  into  three  divisions, 
known  as  the  Pueblo,  La  Placita,  and  Ranchito.  At  Pueblo  de  Taos 
the  cultivation  is  wholly  b^'  the  Indians,  and  the  acreage  is  constant 
from  vear  to  year,  1,000  acres  being  under  ditch  and  irrigated. 

At  La  Placita  3,000  acres  are  under  diU*h,  but  only  2,000  in  cultiva- 
tion, while  at  Ranchito  2,000  acres  are  under  ditch,  with  1,500  acres 
in  cultivation.  The  total  for  the  stream  is  6,000  acres  under  ditch  and 
4,500  acres  actually  irrigated  and  in  cultivation.  The  water  supply  is 
ample,  there  being  a  surplus  of  at  least  one-third  the  summer  flow  at 
the  time  when  water  is  most  in  use  and  the  flow  least.  The  Fernando 
or  Taos  Creek  enters  the  valley  a  short  distance  below  Taos.  The 
amount  of  land  under  ditch  on  this  stream  is  about  2,500  acres,  with 
2,000  in  actual  cultivation.  The  entire  flow  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
there  being  no  surplus  water,  and  in  addition  a  part  of  the  flow  of  the 
Pueblo  Creek  is  diverted  to  these  lands.  Scarcity  of  water  occurs  in 
June  in  years  of  drought.  No  further  increase  is  possible  on  this 
stream  without  storage.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  is  the  most  southern 
stream  of  those  forming  the  Taos  drainage.  It  has  one  tributary,  the 
Rio  Chiquito,  which  enters  some  2  miles  below  the  head  of  the  vallev, 
and  along  its  banks  there  is  a  small  amount  of  irrigated  land.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  irrigation  is  practically  continuous 
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on  both  sides  of  the  creek  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  Las  Cor- 
dovas,, its  junction  with  the  Taos  River.  The  main  body  of  the  land, 
however,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Ranchos  de  Taos.  There  are 
10,000  acres  under  ditch,  of  which  but  6,000  are  in  cultivation.  The 
water  suppl}^  is  sufficient  for  about  12,000  acres  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  greatest  amount  is  required,  and  could  be  increased  by 
storage. 

Embudo  Creek  is  the  farthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  streams  form- 
ing the  Taos  district.  Its  principal  tributaries  from  north  to  south 
arc  the  Rio  Pueblo,  Rio  Penasco,  and  the  Las  Trampas.  On  the 
Rio  Pueblo  the  land  under  ditch  is  1,600  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  culti- 
vation. Of  this  acreage  the  Indians  of  Picuris  pueblo  control  600 
acres.  The  water  supply  is  ample,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
flow  being  in  use.  The  Penasco  has  four  centers  of  irrigation  which 
are,  from  east  to  west,  Llano  Largo,  Santa  Barbara,  Penasco  and 
Rio  Lucia.  The  acreage  under  ditch  and  in  cultivation  is  at  Llano 
Largo  800  acres,  Santa  Barbara  1,000,  Penasco  2,000,  while  at  Rio 
Lucia  800  acres  are  served,  or  a  total  of  4,600  acres  from  the  entire 
stream.  The  flow  of  the  Penasco  is  in  excess  of  the  service  required, 
and  after  El  Llano,  Chamisal,  and  all  the  other  demands  have  been 
deducted  there  is  still  a  surphis  of  about  one-fourth  the  total  flow. 

On  hj\  Llano  and  Chamisal  creeks  there  are,  respectively,  2,500  and 
3,000  acres  under  ditc*h  and  in  cultivation,  but  the  water  supply  is 
short  and  the  Penasco  is  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  On  Las 
Trampas  Creek  the  acreage  under  ditch  is  divided  as  follows:  At  El 
Valle,  uOO  acres;  Las  Trampas,  1,500  acres;  Vallecito,  100  acres;  all 
of  which  is  under  ditch.  This,  with  300  acres  at  Ojo  Sarco,  for  which 
water  is  diverted  from  this  creek,  makes  the  total  of  2,400  acres,  with 
an  estimated  surplus  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  of  the  stream.  On 
Embudo  Creek,  between  Las  Trampas  and  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  acreage  under  ditch  ana  in  cultivation  is  800  acres. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  Aguage  de  la  Petaca  with  no  agri- 
cultural lands  along  its  course  in  Taos  County.  The  Ojo  Caliente, 
which  has  large  cultivated  areas  along  its  course  and  flows  into  the 
Chama  River,  also  flows  through  Taos  County  for  about  25  miles. 

HINIKG. 

Spreading  out  fan  shaped  on  either  side  of  the  main  range,  and  cover- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  area  of  Taos  on  the  west  and  a  lar^e  area  in 
Colfax  County  on  the  eastern  slope,  are  rugged  mountain  masses 
reaching  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  at  Cripple 
Creek,  the  formation  of  the  entire  region  is  largely  the  result  of 
volcanic  forces,  consisting  mainly  of  porphyritic  and  trachytic  dykes 
and  overflows,  intersected  by  innumerable  veins  or  lodes,  carrying 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  principal  mining  districts  of  northern  and  eastern  Taos  County 
are  designated  as  the  Ked  River,  La  Belle,  Midnight,  and  Keystone 
districts,  carrying  chiefly  gold,  but  showing  some  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  Black  Copper  and  Rio  Hondo,  ahSve  Twining,  both  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  latter  metal  largely  predominating  in 
some  of  the  best  developed  mines.  The  Copper  Mountain  or  Chopper 
Hill  district,  near  Rinconada,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
contains  large  bodies  of  copper  ores,  carrying  some  gold  and  silver. 
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Mines  in  these  districts  are  being  actively  and  systematically  developed 
by  modern  methods  and  many  of  them  are  regularly  outputting  large 
quantities  of  ore  that  either  reward  treatment  at  distant  smelters  or 
are  profitably  milled  or  concenti-ated  near  the  mines.  Much  of  the 
^old  ore  is  free  milling  and  little  of  it  is  seriously  refi-actory — the 
iron  content  more  than  offsetting  the  small  percentage  of  sulphur  and 
other  refractory  ingredients.  The  average  values  are  from  $10  to  $60 
per  ton,  and  bodies  are  frequently  encounted  that  run  a  great  deal 
higher.  Seveml  stamp  mills  and  concentrators  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  Red  River  and  La  Belle  districts.  The  large  bodies  of 
copper  ore,  carrying  soqie  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the 
Copper  Hill  districts,  yiela  their  values  readily  to  modern  concen- 
trating processes,  and  it  seems  probable  that  concentrating  will  prove 
an  important  factor  in  the  future  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  entire  county. 

In  the  Rio  Hondo  mining  district  the  San  Cristobal  Copper  Com- 
pany, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $2,600,000,  is  now  developing  20  full-sized  claims. 
Development  work  has  been  going  on  constantly  for  over  two  years. 
An  experimental  cyanide  mill  is  now  on  the  ground'  and  in  operation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the  3'ear  a  mill  will  be  built 
with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  da3^ 

At  Fraser  IVIountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Hondo  River,  36  miles  east 
of  Tres  Piedras,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  18  miles 
from  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  the  Fraser  Mountain  Copper 
Company  has  undertaken  a  most  extensive  enterprise.  This  splendid 
mineral-bearing  zone  of  over  1,200  acres  was  bought  from  Wm.  Fraser, 
the  original  locator  of  most  of  the  claims,  by  the  Fraser  Mountain 
Copper  Compan3^  Good  roads  have  been  built  all  over  the  property, 
a  number  of  good  houses  erected,  such  as  dwellings,  boarding  houses, 
and  shops.  A  15-foot  vein  of  excellent  fire  clay  has  been  opened,  and 
from  this  were  made  the  fire  brick  for  the  company's  extensive  plant, 
which  includes  an  electric  plant  and  smelter.  The  principal  develop- 
ment work  is  shown  in  tunnels  Nos.  1  and  2  on  Fraser  Mountain. 
The  former  reveals  immense  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  over  10  feet  in 
width,  which  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  for  3,400  feet.  One  car  lot 
shipment  from  this  tunnel,  treated  at  a  Pueblo,  Colo.,  smelter,  yielded 
1  ounce  in  gold,  30  per  cent  copper,  and  20  ounces  in  silver  per  ton. 
Two  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  same  vein  yielded  36  ounces  m  gold. 
Down  the  mountain  500  feet  is  tunnel  No.  2.  Here  a  tramway  is 
operated,  and  pay  ore  is  going  into  the  dump  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  tunnel  cuts  the  mineral  formation  diagonally,  and  in 
driving  this  tunnel  the  miners  have  been  in  pay  ore  practically  all  the 
way  after  penetrating  the  surface  wash. 

They  first  cut  through  a  30-foot  dyke  of  iron  assaying  $5  in  gold. 
At  200  feet  in,  a  rich  quartz  vein  was  gone  through,  and  a  little  farther 
on  the)^  cut  a  6-foot  vein  of  quartz  assaying  7  per  cent  copper,  3 
ounces  in  silver  and  60  cents  in  gold:  then  they  cut  a  bcdy  of  good  pay 
ore  that  is  fully  100  feet  in  widtn.  The  returns  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. The  fact  is,  there  is  ore  everywhere,  a  veritable  mountain  of 
it;  the  roads  and  trails  are  built  of  it  and  the  creeks  and  streams  cut 
through  it.  The  immense  veins  which  outcrop  so  prominently  on 
Fraser  Mountain  and  in  which  these  tunnels  and  drifts  are  now  being 
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driven  have  been  opened,  and  pay  ore  exposed  therein,  for  a  distance 
of  over  7,600  feet,  even  to  the  Ked  River  side  of  the  range.  The 
general  formation  is  hydro-mica  schist,  cut  occasionally  by  great  por- 
phyry and  iron  dykes,  the  schists  bein^  much  stratified,  with  strike  to 
the  northeast,  anS  where  not  broken  dip  to  the  north  80  or  90  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  The  veins  dip  and  strike  with  the  formation,  and 
the  vein  matter  is  made  up  of  quartz  and  schist,  both  carrying  mineral. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  I.  M.  Gillman,  a  well  known  copper  expert 
who  spent  a  month  on  Fraser  Mountain  sampling  and  assaying  ores, 
that  the  average  value  in  the  exposed  bodies  was  about  7  per  cent  cop- 
per, $4.17  gold,  and  5  ounces  in  silver,  and  he  figured  the  amount  of 
ore  then  in  sight  at  3,880,000  tons,  "which  can  be  taken  out  without 
the  use  of  hoisting  or  pumping  machinery,  and  would  supply  a 
reduction  plant  of  500  tons  dail}'  capacity  for  twenty-six  years."  On 
this  basis,  and  estimating  the  price  of  copper  at  only  S^  cents  per 
pound,  Mr.  Gillman  calculated  that  such  a  mill,  run  by  water  power, 
would  yield  a  daily  profit  of  t5,386.  But  since  these  figures  were  com- 
piled a  great  deal  more  development  has  been  done,  exposing  to  view 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  pay  ore. 

But  this  refers 'only  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  Fraser  Mountain 
Copper  Companj^'s  holdings  in  this  vicinity.  In  addition  the  company 
owns  the  Cyclone,  Empire,  Iron  Gold,  Mossback,  and  Peerless  groups, 
comprising  640  acres  more,  and  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fraser  Mountain.  Here  the  veins  crop  out  fully  50  feet  in  width,  and 
on  the  surface  assay  ^9.10  per  ton  gold.  At  different  openings  on  the 
surface,  assays  give  i^8  in  gold,  8  ounces  in  silver,  and  53  per  cent  in 
lead.  The  tunnel  is  designed  to  run  along  the  vein  3,500  feet  below 
the  surface  outcrop,  where  it  is  believed  a  high-grade,  self-fluxing  gold 
ore  will  be  found.  In  the  Iron  Gold  group  are  very  heavy  veins  of 
iron,  which  assay  $5  to  %S  in  gold,  and  here  the  principal  vein  is  12 
feet  in  width. 

Water  and  fuel  for  generating  power  and  operating  all  kinds  of  min- 
ing and  milling  machinery  are  plentiful.  It  is  hence  a  safe  prediction 
that  the  lode  mines  of  the  district  are  certain  to  prove  constant  and 
steadily  increasing  contributors  to  the  aggregate  mineral  output  of  the 
territory. 

A  town  named  Twining,  formerly  known  as  Amizet,  has  sprung 
up  at  the  mines.  A  large  concentrator  is  in  operation,  and  a  1^6-ton 
smelter  has  been  completed  by  the  Fraser  Mountain  Copper  Company. 
The  concentrator  has  a  product  of  3  tons  of  high  concentrates  daily. 
These  concentrates  will  be  put  into  the  shape  of  matte  and  treated  at  the 
smelter.  About  70  men  are  employed  in  the  mines,  and  as  many  more 
at  the  concentrator  and  smelter.  The  mines  and  smelter  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  an  electric  tramvt>ay  is  to  be  built  to  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  at  some  future  date. 

The  large  concentrating  and  smelting  plant  of  the  Fraser  Mountain 
Copper  Company,  at  Twining,  is  now  in  constant  and  successful 
operation. 

Besides  the  lode  mines,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
placer  lands  containing  tons  of  rich  gold  quartz,  reduced  by  the  great 
forces  of  nature  to  a  condition  ready  for  the  application  or  the 
hydraulic  process,  while  the  beds  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Red  River, 
Arroyo  Hondo,  and  other  streams  are  natural  sluices  for  many  miles, 
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on  the  bars  of  which  the  gold  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the 
gravel  banks  has  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  now  awaits  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  methods  to  give  up  its  vellow  values. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  placers  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  main  Taos  Range,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  region  i^  covered  with  an  overflow  of  basalt  and  other  products 
of  eruption  of  unknown  thickness.  The  Rio  Grande  has  cut  a  chan- 
nel through  this  basalt  which,  for  40  or  50  miles,  is  hundreds  of  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plateaus.  From  the  eastward  the  Rio 
Taos  flows  through  a  like  canyon  for  about  8  miles  before  it  joins  the 
Rio  Grande.  Not  only  over  tne  great  area  between  these  two  streams, 
but  extending  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Taos,  and  from  the  Red 
River  on  the  north  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo  on  the  south,  embracing 
hundreds  of  square  miles  and  largely  resting  on  the  nearly  level  sur- 
face of  the  basalt,  are  found  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  deposits 
of  auriferous  gravel  known  in  the  w^orld.  The  thickness  of  the  deposits 
varies  from  50  to  600  feet,  the  measured  thickness  of  the  Rio  (Jrande 
gold  gravel  exceeding  the  latter  figure  in  many  places,  or  more  than 
three  times  that  of  like  beds  in  California,  while  the  average  value  per 
cubic  3'ard  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  such  accumula- 
tions yet  discovered. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  mining  operations  by 
means  of  ground  sluicing  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  ever 
since  the  locality  was  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  Where  the 
Taos  joins  the  Kio  Grande  evidence  of  the  workings  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  ruins  of  a  stone  fort  and  many  now  nearly  filled  acequias.  In 
more  recent  years  Americans  have  followed  bar  mining  on  these 
streams,  but  the  f  requenc}'^  of  obstructing  rock  and  difiipulty  of  access 
because  of  the  great  depth  of  the  canyons  have  been  serious  obstacles, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  vSystematic  efl^orts  to  procure  the  requisite  head 
of  water,  the  greatly  elevated  deposits  of  gold-bearing  gravel  have 
until  recently  been  neglected.  Biit  present  indications  are  that  the 
near  future  will  witness  extensive  ana  productive  mining  operations, 
both  on  the  river  bars  and  in  the  higher  placer  grounds. 

An  example  of  the  modern  and  economical  method  of  the  treatment 
of  ores  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Glenwoody.  The  Glenwoody  Company 
has  an  almost  inexhaustible  »wpply  of  low-grade  gold  ore,  which  will 
average  about  $4.50  per  ton.  This  is  treated  by  the  cyanide  process 
in  a  mill  70  by  170  feet,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons.  Water 
power  is  used,  and  120  horsepower  is  obtained  from  the  Rio  Grande 
through  a  flume  3,000  feet  long.  All  ore  is  handled  by  gravity.  The 
ledge  IS  75  feet  wide  and  is  now  exposed  for  4,500  feet.  The  same 
company  is  also  developing  some  copper  claims  not  far  away,  and 
which  promise  well,  and  the  ore  so  far  taken  out  is  high  grade.  In 
the  same  district  the  Green  Mountain  Mining  Company  owns  five 
claims,  mostly  copper,  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  mill  on  the 
same  river  for  the  treatment  of  their  ores. 

In  the  Red  River  countiy,  lying  north  and  west  of  Elizabethtown,  a 
great  deal  of  e^apital  and  American  energy  have  drifted  in  during  the 
past  few  years,  or  since  the  nullification  of  the  principal  gi-ant  claims  in 
that  region.  Red  River  mining  camp  is  situated  on  an  ideal  town  site 
in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  of  ore  that  carry  large 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  district  is  well 
watered  and  well  timbered,  and  the  climate  is  ideal,  despite  the  eleva- 
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tion  of  8,600  feet,  the  winters  being  almost  as  mild  as  those  of  Santa 
Fe.  There  are  about  20  patented  mining  groups  in  the  camp,  and 
about  20  more  are  to  be  patented  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  mines 
are  well  developed,  the  Union  tunnel  being  in  1,800  feet  and  the 
Inferno  being  down  1,100  feet.  The  ore  values  are  good,  but,  owing 
to  the  great  cost  of  taking  ore  overland  to  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
it  does  not  pay  to  send  anything  less  than  l|60  ore. 

With  the  coming'  of  a  railroad  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  the  camp 
instead  of  employmg  a  hundred  men  will  employ  a  thousand  and  more. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  building  of  the  proposed  Fort  Garland- 
Taos-Santa  Fe  Railway  would  make  the  Red  Kiver  district  one  of  the 
greatest  producers  of  ore  in  the  Southwest,  which  would  furnish  an 
immense  tonnage  to  the  railroad.  Despite  its  distance  from  rail  com- 
munication, the  camp  has  been  enjoying  a  steady,  healthy  growth  of 
late  years,  and  while  its  people  do  not  look  forward  to  and  do  not  par- 
ticularly care  to  have  a  big  boom,  they  are  confident  that  Red  River  is 
bound  to  be  one  of  the  niost  prosperous  mining  towns  in  the  country. 
Gold,  copper,  silver,  and  rich  placers  abound.  Nuggets  i-unning  as 
high  as  f4  and  22  carats  fine  have  been  washed  out  of  the  iron  placers 
near  Red  River.  Among  the  rich  lode  propositions  are  the  Memphis, 
Jay  Hawk,  Copper  Belle,  Waterbury,  Mineral  King,  Shoshone, 
Black  Copper,  Scarlet,  Golden  Treasure,  Banker,  Gold  Bug,  Gold 
0)in,  Silva,  Tom  Thumb,  Homestake,  Willard,  Stella,  Little  Abe, 
Old  Timer,  Midnight,  Edison,  Ragged  Pants  Dick,  Lone  Star,  and 
Cora  (jibson  claims.  The  latter  has  a  tunnel  in  140  feet.  The 
Memphis  shows  a  strong  vein  of  sugar-loaf  quartz  3  to  5  feet  in  thick- 
ness, very  uniform  in  character,  and  running  |30  to  the  ton.  The  vein 
has  been  cut  by  a  tunnel  200  feet  below  the  original  workings.  The 
inclosing  walls  are  a  light-blue  poi^phyry,  free  milling  in  its  character. 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Colorado,  and  Pittsburg  capitalists 
are  largely  interested  in  claims  in  this  locality  and  are  displaying  their 
confidence  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure  in  development  work. 
The  Anaconda  group  covers  an  immense  body  of  gold-copper  ore  that 
has  been  exposed  in  tunnels  for  600  feet.  This  promises  to  prove  one 
of  the  copper  bonanzas  of  the  Southwest.  The  Willard  is  another 
valuable  property,  on  which  a  tunnel  is  now  in  300  feet  and  will  cut 
the  vein  at  500  feet.  The  vein  is  6  feet  wide  and  carries  chiefly  gold 
values.  A  ralroad  through  this  region  is  the  great  need  of  the  hour, 
but  at  the'present  determined  rate  of  development  the  district  can  not 
remain  long  without  ample  shipping  facilities.  The  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict are  the  June  Bug  Company's  80-ton  amalgamation  plant,  the 
Black  Copper  30-stamp  mill,  the  Edison  20-stamp  mill,  and  other 
minor  plants. 

In  the  Red  River  mining  district  the  Jayhawk  Mining  Company  has 
erected  a  concentrating  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  40  tons. 

A  wagon  road  is  nearly  completed  up  Placer  Creek.  Thjs  road  is 
built  to  give  access  to  several  promising  prospects  in  that  part  of  the 
camp.  The  Jayhawk  and  Scarlet  have  considerable  ore  on  their 
dumps  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  Jayhawk  concentrating  mill  at  Red 
River  as  soon  as  the  road  is  completed. 

A  force  of  men  are  at  work  on  the  Jayhawk  and  are  now  taking  out 
some  good  ore.  They  recently  cut  into  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
main  vein.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  and  the  values  hold  out  as 
hoped,  the  owners  will  probably  put  in  a  new  plant  at  the  mine  for  the 
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exclusive  treatment  of  their  own  ores,  leaving  their  present  concen- 
tration mill  down  on  the  river  for  custom  work.  They  have  50  acres 
of  patented  and  20  acres  of  unpatented  ground  in  a  good  region. 
Their  ores  are  gold  and  silver  bearing,  gold  values  largely  predomi- 
nating, and  partly  free  milling. 

The  Scarlet  is  another  good  prospect,  showing  assays  up  to  26  ounces 
in  gold  per  ton.  This  property  is  owned  by  Waco,  Tex.,  people,  who 
have  applied  for  a  patent  survey. 

The  owners  of  the  Victor  group  have  caught  their  lead  and  are  get- 
ting some  good  copper-lead  ore. 

In  the  Anchor  mining  district  the  Cashier  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany has  four  claims  in  process  of  patenting  and  all  contain  good 
values  in  gold  and  silver.  It  has  over  a  thousand  feet  of  development 
and  a  steam  hoisting  and  pumping  plant.  The  Edison  claim,  patented, 
has  erected  a  10-stamp  mill  for  tne  treatment  of  its  ore,  which  runs 
well  in  gold.  The  Memphis  mine  has  about  500  feet  of  development 
and  carries  good  values  in  gold  and  silver.  This  property  has  no  mill, 
but  from  numerous  mill  and  smelter  tests  on  large  quantities  of  ore  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  properties  in  the  district.  The  claims 
are  in  process  of  being  patented.  The  Midnight  group  has  a  10-ton 
Kincaid  mill  on  five  patented  claims  and  also  a  steam  hoist  and  pump- 
ing plant.  The  Goloen  Treasure  has  spent  about  $10,000  in  develop- 
ment work  and  has  developed  a  good  vein  that  runs  well  in  gold. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest  industry,  and  for  many  years  Taos  County 
was  the  granary  of  New  Nexico.  About  20,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  this  area  can  be  doubled  with  existing  irrigation  facilities  and 
.  increased  to  200,000  acres  by  building  storage  reservoirs  and  modern 
irrigation  s)^stems,  a  number  of  which  are  being  planned  at  present. 
I^and  under  ditch  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply.  Agriculture  is 
still  being  carried  on  in  most  parts  with  primitive  implements  and  in 
primitive  ways.  Part  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  has  been  giving 
crops  annual!}'  for  centuries,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  practically 
unknown,  for  the  sediment  from  the  irrigation  waters  yield  all  the 
fertilizing  elements  needed.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  dark  loam, 
very  deep  and  especiall}'  conducive  to  the  growtn  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  raisfed  is  or  superior  quality  and  yields  30  bushels  to  the  acre, 
65  to  68  pounds  per  bushel,  on  the  older  lands,  and  60  to  60  bushels 

?er  acre  on  virgin  soil.  The  grain  is  exceedingly  large  and  plump, 
'here  are  four  flour  mills  in  the  county,  one  of  them  at  Taos  being  a 
modern  roller  mill  with  75  barrels  a  day  capacity.  Oats  yield  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  rve  15  bushels,  and  barlev  also  does  very  well. 
Corn  yields  a  good  crop,  and  so  do  broom  corn,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
beets,  beans,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squash,  melons,  cantaloupes,  chili, 
and  so,  in  fact,  all  vegetables  common  to  the  temperate  zone.  Cab- 
bages weighing  50  to  70  pounds  are  not  rare.  The  beans  raised  are 
of  a  superior  quality,  being  much  sweeter  than  the  common  white 
bean.  Grasses  grow  luxuriantly.  The  fruit  raised  in  Taos  County  is 
fine,  especially  in  the  valleys  below  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  Aopks, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  attain  a  size,  navor, 
and  yield  that  invariably  astonish  even  the  visitors  from  the  California 
fruit  belts. 
There  is  room  in  Taos  County^  for  the  progressive  farmer  who  will 
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do  better  there,  probably,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  southwest. 
There  is  a  home  market  for  all  the  products  that  are  being  raised;  in 
fact,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  or  agricultural  products,  including 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  meat,  are  brought  into  the  county  from 
eastern  points. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  an  abundant  crop  of  all  cereals  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  an  increased  acreage  under  cultivation.  The  increase  of 
acreage  under  cultivation  is  especially  noted  in  alfalfa.  There  is  also 
a  noted  increase  in  immigration,  and  the  newcomers  bring  great  im- 
provements in  methods  of  fanning  and  in  buildings.  There  is  alwo  a 
movement  toward  getting  the  land  together  in  larger  bodies  and  the  use 
of  machinery.  Especiafly  notable  is  the  large  number  of  fruit  trees 
set  out  the  last  year  in  good-sized  tracts  and  others  in  small  orchards. 

STOCK   INDUSTRY. 

The  sheep  industry,  next  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  important. 
About  200,000  sheep  graze  on  the  free  i*ange.  On  account  of  the  com- 
paratively mild,  dry  winters,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses,  and 
the  abundance  of  water,  stock  raising  is  very  profitable.  There  are 
about  10,000  goats,  the  mountainous  sections  affording  ideal  range  for 
them.  There  are  about  5,000  head  of  cattle,  and  there  is  ample  room 
for  expansion  right  here,  especialh^  along  the  lines  of  dairying,  cream- 
eries, and  cheese  factories.  Hogs  are  raised  successfully  and  Taos 
Countv  is  an  ideal  section  for  the  rattening  of  lambs  and  beeves.  Bees 
do  well  and  offer  the  advantage  of  a  substantial  side  income  to  the 
farmer. 

CLIMATE   AND  HEALTH  RESORTS. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  climate  of  Taos  County.  With 
that  of  Santa  Fe  County  it  is  the  best  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  means 
in  the  world.  Mild  winters,  cool  summers,  dr}^  antiseptic  air,  a  salu- 
brious altitude,  and  the  fragrance  and  healing  odor  of  pines,  spruce, 
and  pinon  combine  to  make  Taos  County  the  ideal  place  for  health 
seekers,  especially  those  suffering  from  lung  and  throat  trouble. 
Bright,  sunshiny  days  prevail,  while  the  nights  are  uniformly  cool. 
The  roads  are  good  for  driving,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Fishing  and 
hunting  are  unexcelled.  In  fact  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  one  who 
wishes  to  recupemte.  The  climate  and  drainage  are  perfect.  Typhoid 
and  malaria  are  unknown,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  country  of  longevity. 
Here  one  sees  many  men  and  women  from  80  to  100  years  old.  Acute 
diseases  are  almost  unknown.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  there 
are  over  300  sunshiny  days  in  the  year.  The  tourist  and  health  seeker 
find  here  many  things  to  interest  them,  particularly  the  Taos  pueblo, 
called  by  Charles  F.  Lummis  "The  American  Pyramids."  Here  one 
can  stuay  the  customs  of  centuries  ago,  folklore  tales,  and  try  to 
fathom  the  secrets  of  the"kivas"or  council  chambers,  and  many 
ceremonial  functions  and  mystic  dances.  Here  one  can  find  rest  from 
the  daily  monotony  and  grind  of  an  active  life  and  recuperate  hisgra}' 
matter.  No  finer  place  for  a  summer  outing  can  be  found.  There  are 
many  hot  springs  scattered  throughout  the  county,  affording  conven- 
ient opportunities  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  refreshing  and  restoring 
baths. 

The  volcanic  nature  of  this  part  of  New  Mexico  is  shown  by  the 
igneous  rock  formations,  the  lava  beds,  and  the  hot  springs  which  are 
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found  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  principal  ones  being  those 
at  Ojo  Caliente  on  the  border  of  ftio  Arriba  County  and  Wamsieys 
Hot  Springs  near  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  Ojo  Caliente  Springs  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of 
thermal  springs  in  tne  world.  They  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
6,290  feet  above  sea  level.  This  group,  consisting  of  four  large  hot 
springs,  was  discovered  and  nam^  0]o  Caliente  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
in  1534.  While  searching  for  the  *^  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  this  cele- 
brated Spanish  explorer  had  his  attention  called  to  these  springs  by  the 
natives,  who  informed  him  that  for  many  years  these  medicinal  waters 
had  permanently  cured  many  chronic  diseases  of  the  adjacent  Indian 
tribes. 

Apparently  many  races  used  these  waters,  as  the  several  distinct 
classes  of  architecture  and  buildings  found  among  the  ruins  near  the 
springs  show  different  periods  of  habitation.  In  connection  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  remains  of  men  have  been  unearthed  there 
whose  skulls  are  of  entirelj'^  different  shape  from  those  of  earliest  man. 
Regarding  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  who  built  the  surrounding  ruined  cities 
and  itsed  these  waters,  very  little  is  known. 

For  centuries  traditions  have  been  handed  down  by  the  surrounding 
Indian  tribes  regarding  the  effioAcy  of  the  waters  of  these  springs, 
some  of  the  repoiled  cures  bordering  on  the  marvelous;  and  now  every 
year  all  the  neighboring  tribes— as  they  have  done  for  centuries — visit 
Ojo  Caliente,  bringing  their  sick  for  treatment,  and  build  for  them- 
selves little  brush  houses  along  the  valley,  and  proceed  to  take  the 
volcanic  cure.  On  their  departure  for  home  they  carry  away  with 
them  the  evaporated  salts  and  in  their,  distant  mountain  homes  artifi- 
cially reproduce  the  wonderful  sweating  effect  caused  by  bathing  in 
and  drinking  of  the  waters.  They,  in  their  simple  way,  know  that 
the  action  of  the  water  purities  the  blood  and  dears  the  pores  of  the 
skin  of  impurities;  by  experience  they  have  learned  a  method  of  curing 
disease  by  the  use  of  the  salts. 

European  history  of  the  use  of  these  waters  necessarily  commences 
at  the  date  of  Vaca's  first  visit  to  the  springs  in  1534:,  ana  he  carried  a 
description  of  their  wonderful  virtues  to  the  Spanish  army  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  It  Is  said  that  his  report  of  the  volcanic  springs  created 
the  greatest  excitement  among  the  disease-stricken  solcliers,  and  1541 
witnessed  many  Spanish  soldiers  taking  this  ^'  volcanic  cure."  In  1590 
a  terrible  blood  disease,  spread  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  was  raging 
among  the  Indians  with  such  fm'y,  and  the  number  of  sufferers 
campmg  out  at  the  springs  was  so  prreat,  that  the  Spanish  priests  in 
their  zeal  to  spread  Catholicism,  built  at  Ojo  Caliente,  in  the  autumn 
of  1590,  a  church  which  stands  to-day  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  deadly  blood  poison  ragecl  among  the  Indians  for  ten  years, 
even  reaching  a  iForra  of  leprosy,  but  the  persistent  use  of  the  volcanic 
springs  finally  mastered  it. 

The  number  of  marvelous  cures  performed  by  these  waters  will,  of 
course,  never  be  known,  for  then,  as  now,  this  awful  blood  affliction 
carried  with  it  numerous^  other  diseases. 

As  near  as  can  be  learned,  the  volcanic  springs  were  first  visited  by 
Americans  in  1810.  Since  that  time  there  is  direct  American  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  powers  of  these  waters,  and  for  many  vears  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  residents  of  the  western  towns  and  settle- 
ments, when  afliicted  with  serious  disorders  of  the  blood,  rheumatism, 
or  paralysis,  to  manage  in  some  way  to  reach  the  volcanic  springs. 
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carrying  with  them  their  camping  outfits,  and  bathing  in  the  most 
primitive  bath  tubs.  In  1870,  when  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas 
began  to  attract  universal  attention,  the  volcanic  springs  were  500 
miles  Iroiii  the  nearei^  ^ilway  station,  among  mountains*  and  hostile 
Indians,  and  a  physician  at  the  springs  as  a  resident  adviser  was  never 
dreamed  of.  Patients  suffering  with  all  forms  of  disease  simply  took 
their  chances  with  nature.  It  was  drink  and  bathe  and  wait  for  nature 
to  relieve. 

Not  longer  than  twenty-two  years  ago  invalids  were  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  virtually  the  same  primitive  surroundings  as  the 
races  long  since  dead.  Yet  the  most  astonishing  cures  were  performed 
without  the  aid  of  doctor  or  medicines. 

The  fact  .that  the  title  to  the  volcanic  springs  was  clouded  by  their 
location  on  an  unconfirmed  Spanish  giunt,  together  with  their  remote- 
ness from  railways,  long  prevented  the  construction  there  of  the 
hotels  and  bath  houses  that  the  recognized  merits  of  the  waters  justi- 
fied. But  these  obstacles  have  been  removed.  After  twent^^-five 
years  of  liti^tion  the  title  of  the  Ojo  Caliente  gi-ant,  embracing  the 
volcanic  springs,  has  been  confirmed  to  Hon.  Antonio  Joseph  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  the  springs  can  now 
be  conveniently  reached  by  way  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way and  the  Santa  Fe  route.  A  good  hotel,  well-equipped  bath  houses, 
and  numerous  cottages  have  been  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests,  and  the  erection  of  another  large  hotel,  equal  to  the  finest  in 
the  land,  is  contemplated. 

Ojo  Caliente  is  located  very  near  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude, 
25  miles  west  of  Taos,  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  12  miles  from 
Barranca  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  from  which 
point  the  health  shrine  is  reached  by  means  of  a  daily  stage  line.  The 
volcanic  springs  are  three  in  number;  their  daily  flow  is  over  300,000 
gallons;  the  teraperature  of  the  waters  is  from  90  to  122^  F. ;  the  gases 
are  carbonic.  The  waters  from  the  largest  of  these  springs  contain 
1^686.84  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alka- 
line springs  in  the  world.  An  analvsis  of  the  water  shows  a  total  of 
288.09  parts  in  100,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  carbonate 195. 95  '  Arsenic 10. 08 

Calcium  carbonate 4. 20  |  Lithium  carbonate 1. 22 

Iron  carbonate 20. 12  i  Magnesium  carlwnate 6. 10 

Sodium  chloride 40. 03  |  Silicic  acid 4. 10 

The  ingredients  of  the  famous  Lithia  springs,  closely  associated 
with  the  other  hot  springs  of  the  group,  the  waters  of  which  are  not 
only  thirst  quenching  and  palatable,  but  specially  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  kidney  troubles,  are  given  by  the  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  acting  under  authority  of  the  Interior  Department, 
as  follows: 

Lithium  chloride 20. 9  |  Calcium  carbonate 43. 0 

Potassium  chloride 59. 9  i  Strontium  carbonate 2. 4 

Sodium  chloride 305. 5  |  Bariujn  carbonate Trace. 

Potassium  iodide Trace.  ,  Magnesium  carbonate 33. 2 

Sodium  arsenate Trace.     Silica 60. 2 

Sodium  borate 5. 4     Iron  oxide 1.6 

Sodium  nitrate Trace.  'Alumina.. .5 

Sodium  sulphate 223. 3  i  Carbonic  oxide 775. 6 

Sodium  carbonate 1 ,  846. 9  i  Calcium  phosphate .3 

Ammonium  carljonate Trace.                                                          

Calcium  phosphate .  3  j  3, 389. 4 

Calcium  fluoride 43.0  i 
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The  waters  of  Wamsley's  Hot  Springs  are  also  gaining  a  reputation 
for  their  curative  eifeets  that  ia  bound  to  bring  hundreds  of  health 
seekers.  A  fine  toll  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  springs,  and  a 
modern  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  them  in  the  near  future.  Near  here  a 
toll  bridge  has  been  built  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

RAILROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

Taos  County  has  meager  railroad  facilities.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  has  not  quite  50  miles  of  narrow-gauge  tracks  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Rio  Arriba  boundary  line,  but 
Tres  Piedras  is  the  only  settlement  it  touches,  although  there  is  also  a 
station  for  Embudo,  a  settlement  several  miles  from  the  railroad. 
However,  the  scenery  along  this  railroad,  especially  from  Embudo  to 
Barranca,  is  among  the  grandest  in  the  Southwest.  From  Embudo 
and  Tres  Piedras  stations  to  Taos  there  are  excellent  roads  with  daily 
stage  lines,  while  the  mining  camps  of  Red  River  and  Amizet  and  the 
settlements  of  Cerro  and  Questa  also  have  good  road  connections,  as 
have  to  a  lesser  extent  all  the  post-ofiices  in  the  county. 

Recently  a  new  road  has  been  constructed  from  Taos  to  Servietta, 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  making  the  distance  from 
the  county  seat  to  the  railroad  only  22  miles,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  has  built  a  fine  new  depot  at  Servietta. 

But  the  principal  settlements  of  the  county  will  not  much  longer  be 
without  railroad  facilities.  Construction  will  soon  commence  on  the 
Cimarron  River  and  Taos  Valley  Railroad,  which  will  start  at  Maxwell 
City,  a  station  in  Colfax  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  BLailway,  and  will  follow  the  Cimarron  and  Moreno  rivers  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Red  River  to  Taos,  and  eventually  to  Ojo  Caliente. 
This  line  was  surveyed  many  years  ago,  and  of  the  survey  through  the 
county.  Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  who  had  charge  of  the  survey,  speaks 
as  follows: 

Across  the  range,  about  10  miles  west  of  Elizabeth  town,  is  the  Amizet  mining  dis- 
trict, which  shows  many  mines  of  high-grade  ores  in  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

From  the  gateway  of  the  Moreno  Valley  our  projected  line  of  railway  reached 
south  and  west,  crossing  the  main  range  at  an  elevation  of  exactly  9,000  feet,  at  a 
point  known  as  the  Taos  Pass. 

The  grade  in  going  down  the  mountain  on  the  Taos  side  is  gradual  and  easy. 

The  Taos  Valley  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  New  Mexico.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  corn,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  This  valley 
was  formerly  the  Egypt  of  New  Mexico;  it  was  the  Mecca  to  which  the  whole  South- 
west journeyed  as  Benjamin  of  old  to  buy  corn  in  years  of  drouth  and  famine. 

The  old  town  of  Taas  is  practically  to-<Iay  as  it  was  centuries  ago;  to  see  the 
inhabitants  toiling  in  the  gardens  and  fields  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as 
did  the  children  toil  upon  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

Some  very  old  ruins,  presumably  Pueblo,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  right  when  nearihg 
the  main  town.    There  are  no  legends  as  to  by  whom  these  ruins  were  inhabited. 

An  interesting  feature  is  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Pueblo  Intlians  at  Taos.  It 
appears  that  these  Indians  rebelled  against  the  United  States  Government  once,  and 
but  only  once,  in  the  latter  part  of  the.  fifties,  and  took  refuge  in  this  old  chun^h, 
whereupon  Gen.  Sterling  Price  bombafde<l  them  with  cannon  from  a  distant  point 
until  the  Indians  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  top  of  the  old  church.  The  effect 
of  that  bombardment  was  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  survev  in  1893.  The  holes 
made  by  the  shells  were  never  repaired. 

The  writer  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  the  corps  of  surveyors  entered  the 
suburbs  of  the  town.  They  were  met  by  all  the  prominent  people  of  Taos  with 
music,  song,  and  general  welcome.  We  were  feasted  and  toasted,  given  receptions 
and  entertainments  every  night  while  there.  This  act  of  appreciation  in  welcoming 
us  into  their  homes  and  places  of  amusement  was  entirely  aue  to  the  native  people 
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of  Taos,  for  there  was  but  one  Anglo-Saxon  family  living  there  at  the  time.  It  is  in 
one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Taos  where  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  America's  greatest 
hunter,  trapper,  scout,  and  guide,  Kit'  Carson. 

From  Taos  the  line  of  survev  ran  in  a  southwesterly  course  down  the  boxed  canyon 
of  the  Taos  River  to  the  Rio  6rande. 

A  line  of  railway  built  over  this  route  would  open  up  the  garden  spot  and  store- 
house of  New  Mexico's  choicest  possessions. 

The  entire  line  could  be  constructed  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  on  a  grade 
not  to  exceed  2i  per  cent. 

The  Fraser  Mountain  Copper  Compan}'  contemplates  building  an 
electric  railway  from  Twining  to  Wamsleys  Hot  Springs  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  The  latter  rail- 
road company  may  also  sooner  or  later  build  over  the  mesa  from  Trea 
Piedras  down  into  the  Taos  Valley  and  then  up  to  Red  River.  Another 
very  feasible  railroad  project  has  been  broacned,  it  being  a  line  from 
Fort  Garland,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Gmnde  Railroad  in  Colorado, 
to  Embudo,  on  the  same  line  in  Taos  County.  Such  a  line  would 
strike  first  San  Luis,  Colorado,  then  Costilla^  San  Pablo,  San  Jacinto, 
Manzanares,  Latir,  Youngtown.  La  Belle,  Cerro,  Questa,  Rio  Colo- 
rado, San  Cristobal,  Agua  de  Lobo,  Valdez,  Rio  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco, 
Taos,  Penasco,  etc.,  and  will  shorten  the  line  66  miles  over  the  pres- 
ent route  to  Santa  Fe.  From  Questa  south  an  abundance  of  fine 
timber  exists,  and  directly  adjoining  such  a  line  on  the  ea^st  are  the 
ver}^  promising  mining  districts  of  Twining,  Amizet,  and  San 
Cristobal. 

The  larger  settlements  on  the  proposed  line  from  Fort  Garland  to 
Taos  contein  over  20,000  inhabitants.  The  line  would  cross  ten  or 
more  fertile  river  valleys,  and  almost  the  entire  distance  it  would  pass 
through  farming  lands  of  great  value. 

TIMBER. 

Portions  of  Taos  County  are  heavily  timbered,  and,  in  general,  the 
county  is  the  best  timbered  in  the  Territory.  On  account  of  the  diflS- 
culty  in  bringing  the  merchantable  timber  from  the  steep  mountain 
sides  to  the  railroad,  sawmills  are  in  operation  in  various  pails  of 
the  county,  the  principal  being  near  Questa  and  Twining. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Taos  County  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  New  Mexico. 
It  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  price  of  its  agricultural  lands  will 
double.  The  cheap  power  which  the  upper  course  of  its  streams  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  a  considerable  fall  and  a  large  flow  in  the 
county,  afford,  mark  it  as  a  future  industrial  district,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  magnificent  coal  fields  of  Colfax,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Rio  Arriba  counties  are  so  near  and  the  abundance  of  minerals,  as  well 
as  the  sheep  and  cattle  industries  and  agriculture,  can  furnish  the  raw 
material  for  a  hundred  and  more  industrial  establishments.  A  beet- 
sugar  factory  should  be  one  of  the  first  new  industries  to  be  established, 
for  the  Taos  Valley  can  raise  better  sugar  beets  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  excepting  Santa  Fe,  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  and  San  Luis 
valleys.  The  construction  of  irrigation  works  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  capital,  as  do  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of 
the  truly  astonishing  mineral  resources  of  the  county.  But  not  only 
the  capitalist  and  the  promoter  will  find  a  rich  field  for  exploitation, 
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but  also  the  small  farmers,  the  fruit  raiser,  the  prospector,  and  the 
man  with  brains  and  moderate  means  who  comes  to  establish  lesser 
industries,  such  as  flour  mills,  tanneries,  scouring  phmts,  etc. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Taos  Countj^  is  showing  great  improve- 
ment oi  late  years.  There  are  31  public  school  districts  in  the  county, 
each  with  a  schoolhouse,  which  last  year  employed  33  teachers  and 
were  attended  by  1,603  pupils.  At  Taos  there  is  a  Loretto  academy  and 
a  Methodist  mission  school;  at  Taos,  Ranches  de  Taos,  Prado  de  TTaos, 
Arroyo  Seco,  Arrovo  Hondo,  Embudo,  and  Penasco  are  Presbyterian 
mission  schools,  and  at  Taos  and  Picuris  pueblos  there  are  Government 
day  schools.  Each  settlement  has  its  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
at  a  number  of  places  there  are  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  mission 
churche^. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

A  description  of  Fernando  de  Taos  and  Ranches  de  Taos  is  given 
under  the  head  of  "Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Red  River  is  a  beautifully  situated  mining  camp  with  about  300  pop- 
ulation, a  good  public  school,  and  a  weekly  newspaper — the  Red  River 
Prospector.     The  population  is  increasing  and  enterprising. 

Tres  Piedras  is  a  railroad,  mining,  and  lumber  town  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  a  distributing  point  for  the  Las  Tusas, 
Bromide,  and  Good  Hope  mining  districts  m  Rio  Arriba  County,  and 
the  teraiinus  of  a  daily  stage  line  from  Taos.  A  newspaper — the 
Mining  Reporter — is  published  here. 

Embudo  is  a  prosperous  agricultuml  settlement  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains.  It  has  a  railroad 
station  several  miles  south  of  it,  from  where  a  daily  stage  line  for 
Taos^  Twining,  and  other  points  stai'ts.  It  has  a  public  school  and  a 
mission  school. 

Twining,  formerly  Amizet,  is  a  prosperous  mining  camp,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Eraser  Moun- 
tain Mining  Company,  which  carries  on  the  most  extensive  mining 
operations  in  the  county.  The  mill,  smelter,  electric  power  and  light 
works,  oflSces,  etc.,  of  this  mining  company  are  situated  here. 

Questa  and  Cerro  are  progressive  and  prosperous  agricultural  set- 
tlements. Costilla,  Pina,  Agua  de  Lobo,  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco, 
Llano,  Trampas,  and  Penasco  are  agricultural  settlements  surrounded 
by  fertile  lands  under  irrigation.  Picuris  is  a  quiet  Indian  pueblo 
with  a  population  of  100. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

Taos  County  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  tourist.  No  visitor  can 
fail  to  be  charmed  b}'  its  blue  skies,  its  balmy,  soothing  climate,  its 
invigorating  air,  rare  sunshine,  the  entrancing  beauty  of  its  valleys, 
the  sparkle  of  itvs  streams,  the  grandeur  and  magnificent  ruggedness 
of  its  canyons  and  gorges,  and  the  majesty  of  its  mountain  scenery. 
For  those  who  love  i^hing  or  hunting,  Taos  County  is  a  paradise. 
The  Indian  pueblos,  the  prehistoric  ruins,  the  quaint  settlements,  and 
the  mines  of  gold,  cxjpper,  and  lead  are  all  interesting. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  TAOS  COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Taos  County,  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
1903,  is  as  follows: 

June  6,  1889,  10-50  funding; $24,500 

.Tuly2,  1889,  10-30  current  expenses 3,000 

July  1,  1892,  15-30  current  expenses 3, 500 

August  2,  1897,  10-20  current  expenses 10,400 

Total 41,400 

Total  value  assessed  real  and  personal  property,  $677,820. 


I'NION  COUNTY. 

Area,  H,037  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900,  4,528.  Since 
then  the  county  has  given  265  square  miles  to  the  formation  of 
Quay  (Jountv.  Its  present  population  is  6,500.  Assessed  valuation, 
$2,021,640.  "  County  seat,  Clayton. 

Officifil^, — Commissioners,  C.  Otto,  J.   B.  Monto^'^a,  E.  Gallegos; 

grobate  judge,  E.  Lobato;  probate  clerk,  R.  P.  Martinez;  sheriff, 
.  Baca  y  Sanchez:  assessor,  L.  Vigil;  treasurer,  J.  M.  (xonzales; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Ij.  Castillo;  surveyor,  F.  Garcia. 

Nf^irnpapf^n. — The  Clay  Urn  Enterprise,  Clayton;  El  Fenix,  Clayton; 
Independente,  Folsom. 

Pofit-(yffic('8, — tUayton,  Folsom,  Albert,  Barne}',  I^enham,  Bueyeros, 
Clapham,  Dehaven,  Exter,  Leon,  Miera,  Pasamonte,  Telesforo,  Veda, 
Cuates,  Gladstone,  Lggan*  NaraYisa,  (irallegos,  Bryantine. 

Union  County,  the  northeastern  countj^  of  New  Mexico,  was  formed 
in  1893  out  of  portions  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Oklahoma  and 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  Quay  and  San  Miguel 
counties,  on  the  west  by  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Colfax  counties. 
This  county  has  an  area  of  6,037  sauare  miles,  it  being  the  seventh 
county  in  size  in  New  Mexico,  and  tne  seventeenth  in  population.  It 
is  more  than  live  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  three  times  as  large 
as  Delaware,  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  Connecticut,  and  as 
large  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Of  its  area  only  727,000  acres  have 
been  appropriat.ed,  while  3,140,000  acres  are  still  subject  to  entry 
under  tne  United  States  land  laws  or  to  leases  from  the  Territorial  lanS 
board,  which  controls  large  tracts  in  Union  County  under  the  United 
States  donations  to  the  Territorial  institutions  and  the  public  schools. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  in 
Union  County  262,559  acres  of  public  land,  142,G90  acres  of  this  as 
homesteads  and  6,438  acres  under  the  desert-land  act. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  county  a  population  of  4,528,  which 
during  the  past  two  years  has  increased  to  6,500,  and  is  still  rapidlv 

f rowing,  owing  to  the  recent  construction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
sland  and  Pacific  Railroad  svstem  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  The  population  of  tlie  county,  by  precincts,  was  as  follows, 
according  to  the  census  of  UMM): 

Clayton 750  ;  Baca 239 

(Mmarron SIO  I  Albert 179 

Folsom 297  .  M()«|uero 163 

Gladstone 194     ( ialle^os 155 

Romero 22(>     Alamosa lOS 

Miera 450  '  Canadian 99 

Clapham 337  '  (Garcia 195 

LaCoja 326  ' 

According  to  the  assessment  made  in  1903  the  county ''s  valuation 
was  #2,0:21,640,  but  the  census  of  1900  has  it  that  the  value  of  all  farm 
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property  in  the  count}",  including  stock,  alone  was  $4,664,000,  only 
two  other  counties  in  the  Territory  exceeding  Union  County  in  that 
respect.  There  are  according  to  tlie  best  estimates  600,000  sheep  in 
the  county,  60,000  cattle,  4,000  horses,  5,000  goats,  and  1,000  mules. 
The  census  credits  the  county  with  seven  small  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  an  invested  capital  of  $11,000  and  an  annual  product  of 
$12,350.  The  total  indebtedness  is  only  $18,000,  and  on  account  of  a 
low  rate  of  assessment  taxes  are  not  high. 

The  county  is  in  the  di-ainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River,  which, 
with  the  Cimarron  and  Ute  Creek,  constitute  the  principal  streams. 
Small  streams,  partly  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  where 
springs  and  water  holes  exist  in  the  river  course,  are  the  Currampaw, 
Traversier,  Cienquilla  del  Burro,  Rabbit  Ear,  Perico,  Carriso,  Mayor 
Long's  Creek,  Trampei^as,  Del  Muerto,  Don  Carlos,  Palo  Blanco,  Nevict, 
Teques  Quiet,  Monia,  and  Plaza  Largo.  There  are  a  number  of  lofty 
mountain  peaks  in  the  county,  several  of  them  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  first  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  but  no  prominent 
mountain  ranges.  The  countj'  slopes  toward  the  southeast  and  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  high  mesas,  extensive  plains,  and  narrow  river 
valleys  and  canyons. 

THE  PRINCIPAL   INDUSTRY. 

Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry  and  the  source  of  its  wealth. 
Union  Count}^  is  one  vast  range^  ideally  adapted  to  the  cattle  and 
the  sheep  raiser.  The  mild  winters,  the  free  range,  and  the  nourish- 
ing grasses  make  stock  raising  ver^-  profitable  m  this  part  of  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  60,000  cattle  on  the  range  many  are  a  good  grade  of 
Herefords,  and  a  number  of .  model  stock  fanns  are  to  be  found  in  (he 
county.  The  number  of  sheep  exceeds  600,000,  the  county  leading  all 
other  counties  in  the  Territory  in  the  sheep  industry.  At  Clayton,  the 
county  seat,  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  sold  annually,  while  buyers 
of  lambs  for  feeding  purposes  make  frequent  visits  to  Clayton  and 
Folsom.  Each  vear  100,000  lambs  are  shipped  out  of  the  county  to 
Fort  Collins  and  other  Colorado  points,  where  they  are  fed  for  market. 
The  wool  (Top  annually  approximates  3,000,000  pounds.  Of  late 
j'ears  quite  a  number  of  cattlemen  have  been  raising  alfalfa  on  a  small 
scale  for  feeding  purposes.  The  river  bottoms,  especially  along  the 
Cimarron,  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  altogether  about  2,000  acres 
have  been  put  under  cultivation.  The  sheep  growers  will  undoubtedly 
soon  follow  this  example.  The  cattlemen  are  mpidly  improving  their 
stock  by  importing  registered  cattle  from  the  States. 

The  raising  of  goats  is  a  growing  industry  as  well  as  the  raising  of 
horses  for  market,  both  provnng  very  profitable  and  the  county  being 
especially  adapted  to  them.  The  three  railroads  of  the  county  afford 
good  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  stock. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  storage  reservoirs  and  extensive  irrigation 
systems  but  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  county  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Wherever  water  is  available,  however,  for  irrigation  purposes, 
crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  can  be  raised  with  unvarying 
annual  success.  There  are  a  number  of  orchards  in  the  county  in 
which  every  variety  of  fruit  of  the  Temperate  Zone  is  raised.     Wild 
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fruits  and  nuts  grow  in  abundance  along  the  streams  and  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  If  the  flood  waters  which  rush  down  the  rivers  at  cer- 
tain seasons  were  stored,  fully  100,000  acres  could  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  Many  natural  reserv^oir  sites  exist.  Ten  miles  west  of 
Folsora  commences  the  Johnson  mesa,  8,000  feet  high,  extending  into 
Colfax  County  almost  to  Raton,  on  which  fine  potatoes  are  raisea,  also 
large  crops  of  oats.  Every  agricultural  product  indigenous  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  is  raised  on  this  mesa,  excepting  corn.  No  irrigation  is 
necessary  over  a  great  extent  of  this  mesa,  and  for  the  fifteen  years  that 
it  has  been  cultiv^ated  no  crop  failure  has  been  known.  Two  tine  school 
buildings  and  a  church  have  been  built  by  the  500  people  living  on  the 
mesa,  which  is  altogether  under  cultivation,  but  on  wnich  land  can  be 
bought  cheapl3^  Alfalfa  is  an  esnecially  profitable  crop  on  account 
of  the  extensive  stock  interests.  1  he  soil  of  the  count}'  is  generally 
of  a  sandy  loam  nature  and  needs  but  the  touch  of  water  to  make  it 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  West. 

The  county  has  some  timber  lands  \vhich  thus  far  have  been  practi- 
cally unexploited. 

MINING. 

Mining  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  countj',  but  there  are  undoubted 
indications  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  various  precincts.  In 
the  northeastern  part,  near  the  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  Imes,  consider- 
able development  work  has  been  done  on  a  number  of  copper  prospects. 
Gold  has  been  mined  near  Folsom,  but  not  in  any  systematic  or  ext<^n- 
sive  manner.  Coal  deposits  exist  in  the  northern  part,  the  veins  being 
an  extension  of  the  Trinidad  fields  in  Colorado.  A  good  grade  of 
bituminous  coal  exists  near  Clayton,  and  development  work  is  being 
done  in  a  desultory  way.  The  distance  from  the  railroad  alone  pre- 
vents the  prospects  near  (>layton  from  becoming  large  producers  of 
coal.     Coal  veins  also.undorlie  Johnson's  mesa. 

Indications  of  oil  can  be  pointed  out  along  many  streams,  and  often 
in  drilling  for  water  v^er}'  promising  oil  indications  are  struck.  Very 
fine  minei'al  springs  are  found  in  the  county,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  artesian  water  will  be  struck  at  a  moderate  depth.  On  Tte 
Creek  are  deposits  of  pure  alum,  while  excellent  lime  quarries  are 
found  and  worked  near  Folsom. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Kailroad  crosses  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  count V  for  a  distance  of  84  miles.  The  Chicasro,  lio<*k  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
for  a  distance  of  5()  miles,  opening  a  new  country  to  development  and 
settlement.  A  f>ranch  of  the  Cliicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  completed  to  the  Dawson  coal  fields  fromTucunicari,  opening 
up  this  wonderful  deposit  and  giving  it  a  market.  These  railroads 
will  naturally  prove  .^reat  factoi's  in  settling  up  this  section,  and  the 
growth  of  the  older  towns  as  well  as  the  founding  of  new  settlements 
are  assured.  The  bridge  of  the  Rock  Island  over  the  Canadian  River 
is  considered  one  of  the  engineering  wonders  of  New  ^Mexico.  It  is 
7ol»  feet  in  length  and  spans  the  river  185  feet  above  its  bed.  Thei'e 
are  140  miles  of  telegrapn  lines. 
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CLIMATE   AND  ATTRACTIONS   FOR  TOURISTS. 

The  climate  of  Union  County  is  as  perfect  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  altitude,  ranging  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  gives 
the  air  a  lightness  that  is  especially  beneficial  in  pulmonary  troubles. 
The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  the  summer  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
altitude  as  well  as  the  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains,  while  the  cold 
in  winter  is  tempered  by  the  constant  sunshine  and  protection  which 
the  mountains  afford  from  high  winds.  The  numerous  mineral  springs 
will  help  to  make  Union  County  famous  as  a  health  resort.  Fine 
mountain  views,  deep  canyons,  charming  valley  vistas,  and  rugged  rock 
formations  are  attractions  that  nature  has  provided,  (xame  in  abun- 
dance, such  as  bear,  deer,  antelope,  gray  wolves,  badgers,  coyotes,  foxes, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  etc. ,  is  found. 

A  description  of  the  county  seat  of  Clayton  and  of  Folsom  are  given 
under  the  fiead  of  ''  Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Logan  is  a  new  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  It  already  has  several  business  houses,  and 
promises  to  become  quite  a  business  center. 

The  only  other  settlement  of  any  size  in  the  count}'^  is  Bueyeros, 
with  a  population  of  300,  a  fine  Catnolic  church,  and  lying  in  a  broad 
valley  underneath  the  Black  Hills  mesa.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
grazing  country. 

Union  County  offers  many  inducements  to  the  settler  who  has  a 
small  capital  to  tide  him  over  the  first  year  or  two,  until  he  has  estab- 
lished himself.  To  the  man  with  ample  capital  it  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  investment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
county  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
counties  of  New  Mexico. 

ITNANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   UNION   COUNTY. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  said  county  up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1903,  amounts  to  $46,831.41. 


Date  of  issue. 


,   Date  of 
maturity. 


Yrnrg. 
November  21, 1894  .         10-20 
January  15.  1895 ...         15-30 
March  1,1900 10-20 


For  what  purpose  issued. 


Court-house  and  jail 

Current  exiienses 

Refunding  bonds 

Outistanding  indebtednes^s 


Total  indebtedness 

Total  a.sscj«ed  value,  real  and  personal,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


Per  cent. 

6 
4 


Amount. 


$20,000.00 

4,000.00 

14,500.00 

5,831.41 


46,831.41 


2,021,640.00 


VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Area,  7, Q-M  square  miles.  Population,  census  of  1900, 13,895;  pres- 
ent population,  18,000.  Assessed  valuation,  Jl, 359,786.  County  seat, 
Los  Lunas. 

Officiah, — Commissioners:  A.  Padilla,  R.  Jaramiilo,  R.  Garcia;  pro- 
bate judge,  H.  Chaves;  probate  clerk,  D.  Vallejos;  sheriif ,  Carlos  Baca; 
assessor,  B.  W.  Bibo;  treasurer,  S.  Luna;  superintendent  of  schools, 
«I.  C.  Sanchez;  surveyor,  R.  C.  Marmon. 

Post-offices, — Belen,  Los  Lunas,  Jarales,  Peralta,  Tome,  Valencia, 
Publitos,  Duran,  Pinos  Wells,  Mountainair,  Amado,  Bluewater,  Cop- 
perton,  Cubero,  Grant,  Laguna,  Marquez,  San  Mateo,  San  Rafael, 
Seboyeta,  Eastview,  Manzano,  Tajique,  Torreon,  Estancia. 

Valencia  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  McKinley,  Bernalillo, 
Sandoval,  and  Leonard  Wood  counties,  on  the  east  by  Leonard  Wood 
County,  on  the  south  by  Lincoln  and  Socorro  counties,  and  on  the  west 
by  Arizona.  It  is  the  third  largest  of  New  Mexico  counties,  covering  an 
area  of  7,944  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Delaware;  almost  twice  the  area  of  Connecticut;  larger  than  Hawaii. 
Of  this  vast  stretch  3,400,000  acres  are  still  unappropriated  and  are 
being  taken  up  at  the  rate  of  10,000  acres  a  year  by  homesUmders. 
Dunng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered 
10,590.58  acres,  of  this  9,170  acres  being  taken  up  under  the  home- 
stead act.  Quite  a  large  portion  is  included  in  private  Spanish  and 
Mexican  grants,  while  about  401,000  acres  are  reserved.  The  county 
extends  236  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Valencia  County  originally  covered  one-half  the  area  of  New 
Mexico;  Socorro,  Lincoln,  Otero,  Dona  Ana  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Chaves,  Eddy,  part  of  Leonard  Wood,  and  southwestern  McKinley 
counties  were  at  one  time  included  in  this  county,  the  count}-  seat  of 
which  was  at  Tome,  then  at  Belen,  and  is  at  present  at  Los  Lunas.  It 
will  also  give  a  considerable  part  of  its  area  to  the  formation  of  the 
county  of  Torrance  on  January  1,  1905. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  13,895,  an 
increase  of  over  50  per  cent  since  1870.  The  population  is  in  greater 
part  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  descent  and  the  Spanish  language  is  gen- 
ei-ally  spoken,  although  the  young  generation  has  learned  to  speak 
English  in  the  public  schools  and  English  is  crowding  Spanish  as  the 
language  of  the  business  and  professional  men.  There  are  1,500 
Pueblo  Indians  there  who  are  being  gradually  assimilated  bv  the  white 
native  population.     These  Indians  are  at  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  492 
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inhabitants,  and  the  pueblo  of  Laguna,  1,077  population.     The  popu- 
lation of  the  county,  by  precincts,  in  1900  was  as  follows: 


Jarales 848 

San  Rafael 698 

Belen 673 

Manzano 649 

Lower  Tome 593 


El  Bosque 360 

Cubero 342 

San  Mateo 322 

Tajique 318 

ElCeno 291 


CeboUete 565  i  Casa  Colorado  and  Jaraloea  (each ) . .  219 

Peralta 561  ,  Cienega 182 

LosChavee 537  ,  JuanTafova 175 

Wingate 488  ,  San  Jose /. : 172 

Torreon 472  \  El  Pino 171 

LosLunas 458     El  Rito Ill 

Valencia 455  ,  Punta  de  Agua 100 

UpperTome 392  ,  Coolidge 60 

LosLentes 380 

The  area  and  i)opulation  of  some  of  the  northwestern  precincts  were 
reduced  by  the  creation  of  McKinley  County  in  1901.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  precincts,  such  as  Belen,  San  Rafael,  Torreon,  Tajique, 
and  Punta  de  Agua  show  considerable  increase  in  population  since  1900, 
due  to  immigration  caused  by  railroad  building.  One-half  of  the 
population  of  the  county  lives  in  the  Rio  Gi^ande  Valley.  The  assessed 
valuation  is  $1,359,786,  but  this  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  real  wealth, 
for  the  census  of  1900  estimates  the  agricultural  wealth  alone  at 
$2,173,000.  There  are  500,000  sheep  owned  in  the  county,  and  many 
horses,  cattle,  and  goats. 

RIVERS. 

As  the  Continental  Divide  passes  through  the  count}-,  the  waters  of 
Valencia  County  are  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Rio 
Grande  and  into  the  Pacific  through  tributaries  of  the  C'olorado 
River.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Rio  Gmnde,  which  passes  through 
the  county  from  north  to  south.  There  is  a  large  area  of  irrigated 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  along  its  entire  course  in  the  county. 
Between  Los  Lunas  and  Belen  there  are  large  alkali  flats,  once  pro- 
ductive fields,  which  only  need  drainage  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  fertility.  All  along  the  river  there  is  much  waste  bottom 
land,  a  portion  of  which  above  Los  Lunas  raises  a  scant}^  supph-  of 
coarse  grass  for  gmzing  purposes.  Below  Los  Lunas  a  large  part  of 
the  land  is  covered  with  cottonwood  thickets.  Where  these  are  cut 
away  the  land  is  found  to  be  of  excellent  qualitv.  No  perennial 
streams  enter  the  Rio  Grande  in  Valencia  County,  ^fhe  Puerco,  how- 
ever, which  at  times  has  a  flood  discharge  of  about  32,000  second-feet, 
flows  in  part  through  it,  entering  the  Rio  Grande  in  Socorro  County. 
Along  the  Puerco  and  its  tributaries  something  like  14,000  acres  are 
under  irrigation.  The  character  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Puerco  passes  is  hilly  and  broken.  Its  altitude  ranges  trom  4,000  to 
7,000  feet,  and  the  annual  precipitation  is  very  light,  averaging  only 
7  inches.  For  that  reason  there  are  but  few  perennial  streams  in  the 
whole  drainage  area.  The  major  part  of  the  precipitation  occurs 
usually  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  in  the  form  of 
very  fieavy  rains  or  cloud-bursts,  resulting  in  torrents  which  for  vol- 
ume and  duration  are  not  exceeded  in  the  Territory — a  maximum  dis- 
charge of  32,000  second-feet  having  been  observed  on  the  Puerco. 
Such  floods,  however,  are  unusual — this  being  the  maximum — but 
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freshets  discharging  from  2,000  to  3,000  seeond-feet  are  comparative!}' 
frequent  during  the  rain}'  season.  Much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
drainage  area  never  furnishes  water  to  the  stream,  the  precipitation 
that  reaches  the  arroyos  being  lost  by  seepage  in  the  sandy  beds.  The 
Rio  Puerco  receives  its  entire  perennial  supply  through  a  number  of 
small  streams  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Nacimiento  Mountains 
in  Bernalillo  and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  but  a  small  amount,  however, 
reaches  the  main  stream  which  is  dry  south  of  Casa  Salazar,  Bernalillo 
County,  from  the  time  the  spring  flow  ceases  until  the  latter  part  of 
November,  with  the  exception  of  times  of  freshets.  These  freshets 
have  again  and  again  washed  away  the  bridge  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Puerco,  but  lately  the  company  has  constructed  a  break- 
water of  two  rows  of  heavy  piles  driven  into  solid  ground,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  large  blocks  of  sandstone  cemented  in  place. 

From  Casa  Salazar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  there  are  no  irrigated 
lands  except  at  San  Ignacio,  where  500  acres  are  in  cultivation.  In 
vears  past  most  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  for  40  miles  south  of  Casa 
Salazar  were  under  irrigation,  but  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  Puerco  has  been  cutting  out  its  bed  until  now  it  flows  in  a 
tortuous  channel  with  precipitous  banks  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  valley,  rendering  it  impossible  with  the  crude  methods  of 
the  farmers  to  mise  the  water  sufiiciently  to  bring  it  upon  the  lands 
and  causing  the  abandonment  of  that  part  of  the  valley.  Modern  irriga- 
tion methods,  however,  will  ultimately  bring  this  land  under  cultivation 
again.  On  the  small  tributaries,  the  La  Jara,  Los  Pinos,  Rito,  La 
Leche,  and  Rito  del  Nacimiento,  irrigation  is  confined  to  smalt  patches 
along  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valleys  aggregating  about  700  aci-es. 
From  the  east  boundary  of  the  San  Joaquin  de  Nacimiento  grant  to 
Casa  Salazar,  between  which  limits  irrigation  extends  and  which  is 
entirely  included  in  Bernalillo  County,  the  irrigated  areas  are  not 
continuous,  but  are  located  about  the  small  settlements  and  aggregate 
2,980  acres.  It  is  the  main  tributarv  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  the  San  Jose, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Cebolleta  and  Colomdo,  which  are  in  greater 
part  in  Valencia  County.  This  stream  rises  on  the  Continental  Divide, 
and,  flowing  southeast,  joins  the  Puerco  about  4  miles  east  of  San  Jose. 
The  normal  flow  is  small  and  is  wholly  consumed  by  irrigation  along 
the  stream. 

During  the  rainy  season  it  discharges  enormous  quantities  of  water, 
and  it  is  the  conservation  of  these  that  would  increase  the  are^i  under 
irrigation  manifold.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cottonwood  and  Bluewater  creeks,  the  Bluewater  Land 
and  Irrigation  Company  has  constructed  a  dam  42  feet  high,  impound- 
ing water  for  the  irrigation  of  its  lands  12  miles  below.  From  this 
reservoir  2,000  acres  are  irrigated.  There  are  no  other  storage  systems 
in  the  county.  The  principal  irrigated  acrenge  on  the  San  Jose  is 
between  the  Indian  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna,  about  3,900  acres 
being  irrigated.  About  El  Rito  and  Masita  800  acres  are  under  irri- 
gation, and  these  points  mark  the  limit  of  irrigated  acreage  down  the 
river.  At  Juan  Tafoya  about  200  acres  arc  cultivated  from  springs 
in  the  canyon  on  the  upper  Salado,  no  further  increase  being  practi- 
cable. In  the  vici  nity  of  San  Mateo  about  ♦>00  acres  are  also  served  from 
springs,  this  acreage  consuming  the  entire  flow.  In  addition.  2,300 
acres  are  in  cultivation  in  detached  areas  throughout  the  county,  this 
acreage  consuming  the  entire  independent  water  supply,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  early  spring  and  the  flood  flows  of  summer.  Only  by 
storage  can  this  area  be  increased.  There  are  a  number  of  reservoir 
sites  available. 

Another  source  of  supply'  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  the 
underground  flow,  which  is  very  strong  in  manv  parts  of  the  county, 
especially  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Water  can  be  developed 
at  many  places  at  a  depth  of  only  25  feet,  but  thus  far  not  much  nas 
been  done  in  this  line.  The  irrigation  systems,  except  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bluewater,  are  antiquated  and  wasteful,  and  if  modernized 
would  supply  a  much  larger  area. 

TOPOGRAPHy. 

Naturally  in  so  large  an  area  as  that  covered  by  Valencia  County 
almost  every  variety  of  topography  is  found.  The  Continental  Divide 
crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south.  East  of  the  Rio  Grande  the 
Manzanos  are  the  principal  mountain  range,  forming  a  watershed 
between  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  basin  and  the  dry  mesas  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  East  of  the  Manzanos  are  the  Pedernal 
and  the  Animas  hills.  In  the  western  part  of  the  countv  the  Zuni 
Mountains  and  the  San  Mateo  Range  are  the  principal  mountain 
systems.  A  vast  lava  bed  extends  the  entire  breadth  of  the  eountj' 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

East  of  the  Manzano  Mountains  lies  a  region  of  low  plains,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  timbered  foothills  of  the  Manzanos  and  on  the  east 
by  a  low  and  barren  ridge,  terminating  at  the  north  in  the  hills  of 
Pedernal  and  at  the  south  in  the  Animas  Hills.  The  abrupt  exposure 
of  the  Jumanez  mesa  bounds  this  broad  valley  on  the  south,  while  on 
the  north  the  plains  continue  almost  unbroken  to  the  San  Pedro  and 
Ortiz  mountains  and  the  rough  country  cast  of  bhese  groups.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  valley  is  known  as  the  Estancia  Plains,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  salt  and  alkali  basins  which  occupy  the  central 
I)ortion.  The  low  ledge  referred  to  as  marking  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  southern  portion  of  this  valley  is  not  a  well-detined  boundary  line, 
but  merely  a  gentle  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley  East 
of  this  the  plains  stretch  unbroken  by  any  prominent  landmark.  In 
two  localities  on  these  plains  east  of  the  dividing  ridge  are  found 
basins  more  or  less  alkaline  and  saline;  the  tirst  near  the  settlement  of 
Pinos  Wells,  southeast  of  the  Animas  HilLs  some  12  or  15  miles;  the 
second  northeast  of  Pinos  Wells  ubotit  15  miles.  The  geological  con- 
ditions of  this  region  are  very  simple.  There  is  a  constant  dip  to  the 
east  and  south  of  east,  quite  marked  along  the  western  border  of  the 
valley,  but  becoming  less  noticeable  farther  east  and  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  Car))oniferous  uplift,  which  produced  the  Sandia,  Manzano, 
and  more  southern  ranges,  until  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  imperceptible 
at  the  exposures  about  the  most  eastern  of  the  saline  basins.  A  few 
miles  north  of  BiMTendo  Springs  there  are  several  impcrfeit  exposures 
alternating  lime  and  salt. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  mesas  are  much  broken  bv  arrovos 
exposing  the  strata  of  rock. 

MINERALS. 

Valencia  County  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  thus  far  comparativelv 
little  has  been  done  to  make  this  mineral  wealth  available.     Gold, 
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silver,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  lithographic  stone,  gypsum,  brick  clay, 
salt,  pumice  stone,  ochre,  building  stone,  cement,  potash,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  coal  in  vast,  almost  limitless,  quantities  are  found  in 
the  county.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  exist  in  the  Zuni  Moun- 
tains, in  Hell  Canyon,  where  a  mining  camp  has  been  established,  and 
in  the  Manzanos.  In  the  Zuni  Mountains,  especially  in  the  Copper 
Hill  district,  considerable  development  work  has  been  done.  The 
Zuni  Mountain  Copper  Company  owns  twelve  claims  near  Copperton, 
18  miles  west  of  Grants,  from  which  a  fine  wagon  road  to  tne  camp 
has  been  built.  A  copper-smelting  plant  is  to  be  erected.  The  com- 
pany has  a  capital  of  fc00,000.  A  milway  spur  is  also  to  be  built 
from  Copperton  to  Bluewater  by  this  company,  in  which  leading  Santa 
Fe  Railway  officials  are  interested.  The  ore  exists  in  immense  bodies 
and  assavs  f rom  13  to  23  per  cent  copper.  A  number  of  territorial 
officials  have  also  located  ten  claims  in  that  district,  upon  one  of  which 
200  feet  of  development  work  has  been  done  with  good  results.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  have  from  time  immemorial  secured  gold  for  their 
ornaments  from  the  Zuni  Mountains,  but  no  active  gold  mining  is 
being  done  in  that  section  at  present. 

In  the  Manzano  Mountains  rich  copper  prospects  have  been  located, 
some  of  the  copper  found  being  almost  pure.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions of  gold  ana  silver  and  iron  in  large  quantities. 

The  Carricito  Development  Company  is  developing  a  promising  gold 
and  copper  property  in  the  Manzano  Mountains. 

The  Belen  Carricito  Development  Company  has  an  extensive  prop- 
erty near  Abo  pass  and  intends  to  commence  developing  its  claims  m 
the  near  future.  The  outlook  for  a  prosperous  minmg  camp  in  that 
section  is  very  promising. 

Ochre  is  found  in  the  foothills  of  the  Gallinas,  which  extend  into 
eastern  Valencia  County.  The  layers  of  this  mineral  are  found  about 
75  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  deposits  cover  a  large  area.  The 
rock  will  not  spawl,  but  the  action  of  a  boring  drill  grinds  it  into  a 
fine,  gritless  powder  of  the  color  of  red  lead  of  a  dark  and  dull  hue. 

More  salt  is  exported  from  Valencia  County  than  from  any  other 
county  in  the  Territory.  It  abounds  in  the  western  as  well  as  in  the 
eastern  parts,  and  is  hauled  to  market  by  wagons. 

The  principal  salt  lake  near  Estancia  is  round  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter.  The  water,  which  attains  a  depth  of  some  3  feet  or 
more  in  places,  is  a  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  On 
the  surface  of  the  lake  float  thin  'paiticles  of  salt,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  basin  the  bottom  looks  as  if  covered  with  snow.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  is  a  thick  deposit  of  pure  crvstalline  salt,  the  cubical  crys- 
tals being  very  large  and  perfect.  Tbe  salt  is  secured  by  driving 
wells  in  the  lake  and  loadmg  wagons  from  the  rich  deposits  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  and  also  by  gathering  the  thick  saline  scum  on  the 
water.  The  lake  is  situated  in  a  high  ridge  running  due  north  and 
south.  On  the  north  of  this  ridge  is  an  open  plain  in  which  there  are 
many  depressions  or  pits  in  wnich  water  gathers.  Most  of  these 
procfuce  alkali,  but  two  of  them  produce  salt.  On  the  west  of  the 
ridge  is  Dog  Lake  and  several  other  lakes  and  depressions.  In  this 
ridge  there  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur.  Digging  or  boring 
will  probably  develop  inexhaustible  quantities  both  of  salt  and  of 
sulphur. 

The  erosions  that  have  cut  Valencia  County  in  so  many  places  have 
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also  exposed  layers  of  coal  of  inexhaustible  quantity  and  good  quality. 
Along  the  Puerco  and  west  of  the  Divide,  seams  of  lignite  coal  crop 
out  of  the  arroyo  or  can3^on  walls  in  scores  of  places.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  some  of  these  seams  is  that  a  layer  of  black  shale,  it  traced 
for  a  short  distance,  passes  into  a  seam  of  clear  coal  and  vice  versa. 
About  10,000  acres  of  these  coal  lands  have  been  located  bv  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  the  Manzano  Mountains  good  coal 
is  also  found.  Undoubtedly  the  completion  of  the  railroa(&  now  in 
progress  of  construction  will  lead  to  the  development  of  many  of  these 
coal  deposits. 

Potash  is  found  at  Casa  Colorado. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found  on  the  Antonio  Sedillo  grant. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Valencia  County  presents  one  of  tne  richest  fields 
for  the  prospector  and  the  investor  in  mining.propositions  to  be  found 
in  the  Southwest. 

Valencia  County  has  a  greater  i*ailroad  mileage  than  an}-  other  county 
in  the  Territory.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  through  the  eastern  por- 
tion from  north  to  south,  entering  the  county  south  of  Isleta  and  leav- 
ing it  north  of  Sabinal,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  the  principal  towns  on 
the  line  being  Los  Lunas,  elevation  4,832  feet;  and  Belen,  elevation 
4,785  feet.  Other  towns  on  or  near  this  milroad  are  Peralta,  Valencia, 
Tome,  and  Jarales.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  enters  the  county 
at  Rio  Puerco  and  leaves  it  northwest  of  Bluewater,  the  distance  being 
80  miles.  The  principal  towns  on  this  line  are  Laguna,  Grant,  and 
Bluewater;  while  other  stations  are  Garcia,  Shawnee,  Armijo,  El  Rito, 
Cubero,  McCartj'^s,  Horace,  Toltec,  and  Baca.  The  Santa  Fe  Central 
Railway  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  for  45  miles,  the  sta- 
tions on  the  line  being  Mcintosh;  Estancia,  elevation  6,140  feet;  Wil- 
lard,  6,140  feet;  Progreso,  6,210  feet;  and  Bianca,  6,285  feet.  A  spur 
will  be  constructed  to  the  salt  lakes. 

The  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway  also  crosses  the  east^ern  part 
of  the  county,  but  east  of  the  Santa  Fe  Centi'al,  entering  the  count}' 
near  the  junction  with  the  Santa  Fe  Central  at  Torrance,  in  Lincoln 
County,  and  leaving  the  county  near  Pintada,  in  Leonard  Wood  County, 
a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  stations  in  the  county  being  Trinchera, 
Marino,  and  Llano.  The  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Sanjta  Fe 
Central  railways  are  doing  much  for  the  development  of  the  eastern 
part. 

The  Colorado  and  Gulf  Railroad  has  been  surv'eyed  through  the  west- 
ern part  and  will  have  about  40  miles  of  track. 

The  cut-oflF  which  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  is 
building  from  Puerco,  in  Valencia  Countv,  to  a  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  system  at  Llano  traverses  tlie  county  from  east  to  west 
for  160  miles,  crossing  the  Rock  Island  near  Llano,  the  Santa  Fe  Cen- 
tral at  Willard,  and  the  Santa  Fe  line  from  Albuquerque  to  El  Paso  at 
Belen,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  at  Rio  Puerco. 
When  these  lines  are  completed,  and  they  will  be  in  1904,  the  count\' 
will  have  about  400  miles  of  railroad. 

Valencia  County  has  about  300  miles  of  telegraph,  and  a  telephone 
pne  extends  from  Albuquerque  to  Belen  and  Los  Lunas. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  industries.  The  lands  under  irrigfi- 
tion  are  very  fertile  and  the  climate  is  perfection  itself  for  the  raising 
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of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Irrigation  permits  the  husbandman 
to  ^vater  hi.s  Jand  wlien  it  is  needed  and  to  withhold  moisture  when  it 
Ls  not  necessar3\  This  prevents  crop  failures  and  permits  plant  life 
to  attain  that  perfection  which  it  never  reaches  in  the  more  humid 
zones.  Wheat  ^rown  in  the  vicinitv  of  Belen  captured  the  tirst  pre- 
mium at  the  W  orld's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  again  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Charleston  Exposition,  the  wheat  weighing  tlOi  pounds  per  bushel. 
Oate  grown  on  a  farm  6  miles  from  Los  Lunas  took  the  second  prize 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  corn,  alfalfa,  and  all  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  south  temperate 
zone.  Some  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  Southwest  are  found  in  the 
county.  Grapes  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  the  mission  grape  pre- 
dominating, but  other  varieties,  such  as  the  Tokay,  Sultana,  Concord, 
Muscat,  and  others  doing  exceedingly  well.  Alfalfa  is  a  staple  crop. 
In  the  Zuni  Mountains  and  several  other  hill  districts  crops  are  grown 
without  irrigation,  as  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  mature  them.  The 
county  offers  many  opportunities  to  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  raiser. 
Land  under  cultivation  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  while  vast  tracts 
of  Government  land  are  available  to  the  homesteader  and  need  but  the 
touch  of  water  to  make  them  great  producers  of  grain,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  The  average  yield  is  30  bushels  of  wheat,  4()  to  50  bushels  of 
barley,  60  bushels  of  oats,  35  bushels  of  corn,  and  5  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre. 

STOCK, 

Valencia  County  includes  the  best  stock-raising  section  in  the  south- 
west. The  mild  winters,  cool  summers,  good  water,  nutritious  grasses, 
and  sheltered  valleys,  and  canyons  have  attracted  the  cattle  and  sheep 

grower.  The  county  is  one  of  the  leading  sheep-raising  sections  in 
[ew  Mexico,  there  being  400,000  or  more  sheep  on  its.  ranges  and 
thousands  of  cattle  and  horses.  Lately  some  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  raising  of  goats,  and  the  success  is  such  that  the  number  of  tnese 
animals  will  be  very  much  on  the  increase  during  the  next  few  years. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

An  excellent  quality  of  wine  and  brandy  is  manufactured  at  Belen. 
At  this  place  is  also  one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the  Territor^^ 
At  Laguna  and  Peralta  are  fine  modern  flour  mills.  The  existence  of 
large  quantities  of  coal,  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wool,  hides, 
minerals,  and  agricultural  products,  the  possession  of  much  railroad 
mileage,  destine  Valencia  to  be  an  industrial  section  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

TIMBER, 

The  county  has  some  of  the  finest  timber  lands  in  the  Territory,  which 
of  late  have  attracted  the  attention  of  lumbermen  and  capitalists.  The 
so-called  Mitt^hell  tract  in  the  southwestern  part  covers  300,000  acres, 
on  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  2,000,000,000  feet  of  good  white 
pine  lumber.  The  American  Lumber  Company,  a  syndicate  capital- 
ized at  1^8,000,000,  will  cut  this  timber  and  will  erect  extensive  saw- 
mills, as  well  as  sash,  door,  and  box  factories.  A  logging  road  is  being 
built  from  Thoreau  on  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  to  the  trac^t.    The  company 
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has  also  secured  options  on  the  timber  lands  belonging  to  the  Santa 
Fe-Pacilic  llailway  in  the  same  part  of  the  count3%  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  denude  this  region  of  its  timber  entirely,  but  to  cut  merely  the 
mature  timber  and  permit  the  young  timber  to  grow  up  in  place  of 
that  cut  down.  In  the  Zuni  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  San  Mateo 
and  Manzano  Mountains,  there  are  splendid  tracts  of  timber,  those  in 
the  latter  mountains  being  exploited  extensively  for  railroad  ties  and 
telegraph  poles  since  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Central  Railway,  which  passes  near  this  timber  district. 

CIJMATE. 

The  climate  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
varying  degrees  of  altitude  give  sufficient  variety  to  make  it  benefi- 
cial to  every  and  any  case  of  lung  and  throat  trouble.  The  winters 
are  much  milder  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  sum- 
mer nights  are  always  cool,  while  the  year  round  the  air  is  dr}%  light, 
and  invigorating.  Outdoor  life  in  a  climate  like  this  is  a  certain  cure 
for  incipient  consumption  and  throat  trouble,  and  is  also  a  panacea  for 
manv  other  ills. 

EDUCATION. 

Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  public  education. 
Every  district  has  a  public  school  and  the  school  term  ranges  from 
three  to  ten  months,  in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  school 
district.  There  are  several  good  sectarian  schools  at  the  principal  set- 
tlements, while  the  nearness  of  the  Univ^ersity  of  New  Mexico  at  Albu- 
querque and  the  Territorial  School  of  Mines  at  Socorro  are  a  great 
advantage  to  the  young  people  of  the  county. 

ATTRACTIONS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

There  is  good  hunting  and  fishing  in  various  parts.  The  broken 
nature  of  the  country  affords  many  picturesque  natural  sights.     The 

firimitive  waj^s  of  living  in  most  of  these  settlements,  as  well  as  the 
ndian  pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma,  attract  many  tourists.  Laguna 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  Indian  pueblos  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Acoma,  tne  Sky  City,  and  the  Enchanted  Mesa  are  world  fa- 
mous. The  classic  tale  of  Charles  F.  Lummis  of  the  Enchanted  Mesa 
has  tmveled  far  and  wide,  and  for  years  the  former  picturesque  home 
of  the  Acoma  pueblos,  perched  like  an  eaglet's  nest  on  the  summit  of 
an  almost  inaccessible  cliff,  has  been  the  mecca  of  numerous  pilgrims. 
The  Enchanted  Mesa  rises  sheer  700  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  pueblo.  A  single 
narrow  trail  leads  from  the  civilized  fields  below  to  the  top  of  the 
mesa.  But  one  day,  centuries  ago,  the  narrow  trail  was  destroyed 
and  then  the  village  was  built  in  the  valley  below.  The  Indians  are 
making  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  and  man}^  of  them  find 
remunerative  employment  annually  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado. They  make  excellent  pottery,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
among  tourists. 

In  Abo  Pass,  as  well  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  are  found 
interesting  pueblo  and  prehistoric  ruins  which  have  attracted  and 
puzzled  scientists  and  greatly  interested  tourists  who  like  to  visit  out- 
of-the-way  places  not  touched  by  advancing  civilization. 
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El  More,  or  Inscription  Rock,  as  it  is  locally  and  generally  known, 
is  situated  in  Valencia  County,  just  east  of  the  McKinlev  (3ounty 
boundary,  and  35  miles  east  of  the  famous  Zuni  pueblo,  and  50  miles 
south  of  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  Railroad. 

This  picturesque  and  interesting  historical  cliff  is  located  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  lava-strewn  desert  vallej',  the  drainage  of 
which  forms  a  tributary  of  the  Zuni  River  Basin.  The  valley  meanders 
through  mountains  and  high  mesa  lands  in  a  southerly  and  easterly 
direction  from  the  ancient  and  famed  pueblo  of  Zuni,  once  the  flower 
of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  On  the  southeast  it  is  fringed  with  the 
dark  line  of  the  forest-covered  Zuni  Mountain  range;  on  the  southwest 
it  is  marked  b}'  a  series  of  vari-colored  sandstone  cliffs,  carved  into 
fantiistic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  As  progress  is  made 
southward  these  cliffs  become  bold  and  towfering  and  form  a  veritable 
gallery  of  colossal  natural  monuments,  which  the  tourist  need  not  be 
told  is  El  Moro,  or  Inscription  Rock. 

This  majestic  cliff  of  fine-grained  sandstone  projects  several  hun- 
dred yards  east  into  the  valley  from  the  mesa  line  and  dwarfs  into 
insignificance  every  surrounding  object. 

Not  a  Gibraltar,  and  lacking  the  awful  magnitude  of  El  Capitan  of 
the  Yosemite,  vet  a  more  beautiful  and  imposing  bit  of  scenery  is  not 
to  be  found  in  tlie  United  States.  The  rock  covers  about  10  or  12  acres, 
and  its  sheer,  smooth  walls  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  dizzy  height  of 
several  hundred  feet.  The  base  is  triangular,  narrowing  to  a  rounded 
but  comparatively  thin  edge  at  the  eastern  end.  The  stratification  is 
slightly  tilted,  and  the  stone  has  a  decided  transverse  cleavage.  The 
action  of  frost  has  broken  immense  sheets  of  stone  from  the  cliff,  leav- 
ing smooth  patches  of  wall.  The  top  stratum  is  much  harder  than  that 
of  the  bottom,  and  has  served  as  a  snield  to  the  softer  material  below, 
thus  preserving  the  bold  outlines  of  the  rock. 

It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  rock  formation  in  the  west,  or,  per- 
haps, in  the  world,  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  table 
of  stone  was  used.  At  least  history  does  not  record  any  collection  of 
similar  data.  Here  are  records  covering  two  centuries,  some  of  which 
are  the  only  extant  memoranda  of  the  early  expeditions  and  explora- 
tions of  what  is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  coloring  of  this  venerable  pile  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
desert.  Here  there  are  no  frowning  cliffs,  no  dark  and  blackened  walls, 
no  moss  covered  crags,  and  no  somber  dikes,  but,  like  a  beautiful  flag 
for  the  first  time  unfurled,  this  glorious  rock,  resplendent  in  bright 
but  softl}'^  blended  hues,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  if  newly  cleaved 
from  the  virgin  formation.  ^  The  prevailing  color  is  a  brownish  grav, 
relieved  by  waved  lines  tinted  b^^  shades  of  red,  yellow,  drab,  and  bold 
dashes  of  kindred  color. 

On  these  smooth  walls,  usually  under  some  projecting  stratum, 
inscriptions  were  cut  by  the  early  conquerors  and  explorers,  which 
have  made  this  rock  one  among  the  most  interesting  objects  on  the 
continent. 

Here  in  this  remote  and  uninhabited  region,  in  the  shadow  of  one  of 
nature's  most  unique  obelisks,  wrapped  in  the  profound  silence  of  the 
desert,  with  no  living  thing  to  break  the  silence,  it  is  hard  to  re^alize 
that  three  hundred  years  ago  these  same  walls  echoed  the  clank  of 
steel  harness  and  coats  of  mail;  that  with  the  implements  of  Spanish 
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conquest  tbe  pathfinders  in  the  New  World  were  carving  historical 
records  upon  the  eternal  rocks. 

Just  what  instruments  were  used  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  oldest 
inscriptions,  covering  a  period  of  over  half  a  century,  were  cut  with  a 
round-pointed  instrument,  possibly  the  point  of  a  sword  or  Spanish 
verduguillo. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  these  Spanish  inscriptions,  cut  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  snould  have  outlived  those  of 
Americans  made  less  than  half  a  centurv  affo.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  cut  by  the  Spanish  adventurers  were  executed  by  a  small 
pointed  instrument,  cutting  a  deep,  thread-like  groov^e  or  line,  while 
the  work  of  the  Americans  was  done  with  the  slash  of  the  ever-ready 
jackknife,  the  defacer  of  almost  every  natural  object  in  America  not 
under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  Spanish  wn'iter 
executed  his  lettering  in  script  as  neatly  as  if  inscribing  the  record 
page  of  the  Magna  Charta.  This  is  in  marked  contmst  with  the 
inscriptions  of  John  Smith  and  others,  which  have  the  usual  display  of 
bad  taste  characteristic  in  defacing  public  property.  A  broad,  open 
line  cut  in  this  sandstone  is  subject  to  oblitei*ation  by  the  action  of 
sand  laden  wind,  while  a  tine,  narrow  mark  is  little  affected. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  rock,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mesa  and 
the  projection  of  El  Moro,  there  is  a  small  spring  under  the  over- 
hanging brow  of  the  cliflp.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  favorite  camping 
ground  of  the  ancient  explorer  and  traveler  passing  through  this  aria 
region  from  the  Kio  Grande  to  Zuiii,  or,  as  it  was  then  known,  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  The  old,  well-worn  road,  now  disused,  ptusses  around 
and  under  the  very  wall  of  El  Moro,  and  this  spring  was  the  only  one 
on  this  road  within  30  miles  or  more  in  either  direction. 

Locally,  Inscription  Rock  and  El  Moro  are  known  as  separate  and 
distinct  monumental  rocks.  The  latter  translated.  The  Castle,  is  the 
rock  standing  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  east,  while  luvscription  Rock  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  formation  to  the  west,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
mesa.  On  tne  south  side,  in  the  angle  formed  bv  the  two,  one  extend- 
ing east  and  the  other  south,  is  a  great  chamber  or  cavern,  a  natural 
amphitheater,  where  secure  refuge  from  storm  or  human  foe  could  easily 
be  secured.  It  is  here  too,  that  the  only  spring  within  many  miles  wells 
up,  as  if  to  make  the  natuml  fortification  doubly  secure.  Upon  these 
walls  are  man}'^  of  the  best  preserved  Spanish  inscriptions,  although 
there  are  quite  a  number  200  feet  east,  under  the  shadows  of  a  stately 
pine  tree,  and  on  the  noith  side  of  El  Moro.  Most  of  them  are  as 
plain  and  apparently  as  legible  as  the  day  they  were  written;  especi- 
ally is  this  true  of  the  older  ones,  carved  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

The  following  are  four  of  the  many  legible  inscriptions  on  the 
rock: 

The  year  1716,  on  the  26th  day  of  Aujrust,  Don  Feliz  Martinez,  governor  and  cap- 
tain ^general  of  this  kingdom,  passed  by  here  to  the  reduction  and  conquest  of  Moqui, 
and  in  his  company  was  the  Reverend  Father  Fray  Antonio  Carmago,  custodian  and 
judge  ecclesia8ti(^l. 

Ensign  Don  Joseph  de  Payba  Basconzelos  passed  by  here  the  year  that  he  brought 
the  town  council  of  the  kingdom,  at  his  own  expense,  February  18,  1726. 

The  most  illustrious  sir  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  for  the 
King  our  Master,  passed  by  here  on  his  return  from  the  pueblo  of  Zuiii  on  the  29th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1629,  and  the  natives  he  put  at  peace,  and,  at  their  request, 
asked  his  favor  as  vassals  of  His  Majesty,  they  renewed  obedience,  which  was  ^ccora- 
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pmhed  by  his  persuasive  zeal  and  prudence  aa  a  Christian  soldier,  gallant  and  tire- 
less in  the  remembrance  of  his  King. 

Here  passed  the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto,  that  great  things 
have  already  been  accomplished  by  his  indomitable  will  and  valor,  with  wagons  of 
the  King  our  Master;  a  thing  w^hich  he  put  in  this  form  on  August  9,  1629,  and  to 
ZuHi  I  pass  and  the  £aith  I  carry. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Belen,  Los  Lunas,  San  Rafael,  and  Peralta  are  described  under  the 
head  of  '^Cities  and  towns  of  New  Mexico." 

Tome  is  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
county  seat.     Population  800. 

Other  towns  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  are  Valencia^  population  500, 
and  Jarales,  population  800.  East  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  follow- 
ing settlements:  Pinos  Wells,  near  the  Salt  Lakes,  and  a  center  of 
trade,  population  1(X);  Punta  de  Agua,  which  has  several  good  farms 
and  i-anches,  population  150;  Tajique,  Torreon,  Manzano,  Estancia, 
Progreso,  and  Lastview  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Manzano  Mountains 
and  nave  stores  and  post-oflices.  West  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  the  fol- 
lowing post-oflSces  and  settlements  besides  San  Rafael,  Laguna,  and 
Acoma,  previously  mentioned:  Seboj^eta,  San  Mateo,  Amado,  Blue- 
water,  Grant,  ani  Cubero,  all  centers  of  agricultural  districts  and 
stock  ranges,  and  Copperton,  a  mining  camp. 

The  San  Mateo  country  is  a  famous  sheep  section,  and  the  fertile 
land  around  about  is  irrigated  from  permanent  and  large  running 
streams  which  come  down  the  slopes  of  the  San  Mateo  Mountains. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Valencia  County  will,  after  January  1, 1905, 
go  toward  the  creation  of  the  new  county  of  Torrance,  whose  county 
seat  will  be  at  Progreso. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  VALENCIA  COUNTy. 

The  county  is  a  vast,  undeveloped  empire,  incomparably  rich  in 
nature's  prod^ucts.  It  has  in  itself  the  making  of  a  State,  and  when 
its  resources  have  been  fully  developed  will  be  able  to  support  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  or  more  of  people.  It  is  a  country  for  the  immigmnt, 
the  farmer,  the  stock  grower,  the  prospector,  the  promoter,  the  capi- 
talist, and  investor. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  VALENCIA   COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  county  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1902, 
amounts  to  $10(5,1)82,  composed  of  the  following  amounts: 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  of  ifwue. 


Jan.  1, 18H2 

Jan.  1,1  W5 

Jan.  1,1889 

Aug.  1.1889 

Jan.  1,1891 

Jan.  1, 1895 

Jan.  1,1897 


nmtmlfy.  For  .vhat  purpoHO  l8«ued.  I  iS?er\^[  !     Amount. 


lVar»,  P*r  cent.  \ 

10-20     Flwiting  debt 8'  «18,982.00 

10-00   do 6  3,800.00 

10-20   do 6  ,  18.700.00 

10-20     Current  expenses I  6'  30,000.00 

10-20    do I  «  ■  7,000.00 

10-20     Floatingdebt '  fi  20.000.oO 

10-20  , do 1  «  i  8,M)0.00 


Total  bonded  indebtednea* !       106,982.00 


Total  a.<5(CSBed  value  of  real  and  peivonal  property  for  the  year  1902 '    1 ,  359, 786. 00 
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IE.  ALBUaUERQUE. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  has  no  large  cities  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  it  boasts  of  a  number  of  progressive,  growing  towns  that  are  up 
to  date  in  modern  conveniences,  municipal  progress,  and  attractiveness 
as  residence  centers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Mexico  is  a  common- 
wealth of  villages  rather  than  of  scattered  population.  The  tendency 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  to  build  m  communities  rather  than 
to  live  isolated  from  neighbors. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  lives  in  the  forty 
largest  settlements,  while  another  third  lives  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages. 

Herewith  follows  a  description  of  the  principal  towns,  some  of  them 
older  than  anv  other  communities  in  the  United  States  and  others 
founded  only  a  few  years,  yea,  a  few  months  ago. 

ALBUQUERQL'E. 

The  city  of  Albuqueraue,  the  county  seat  of  Bernalillo  County,  is 
the  largest  city  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  located  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railwav.  Its  merchants  cover  a  trade  territory 
of  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  a  district  larger  than  the  six  New 
England  States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combmed,  which  gives  the 
place  a  wholesale  trade  much  larger  than  is  done  %  manv  eastern 
cities  of  three  times  its  population.  The  population  of  tlie  place, 
according  to  the  census,  is  6,328.  Old  Albuquerque,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  portion  of  the  city  proper,  has  1,191  people,  and  more  distant 
suburban  precincts  have  4,613  inhabitants,  giving  the  city  and  suburbs 
a  population  of  12,042  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1900,  and  a  very 
conservative  estimate  places  the  increase  since  that  time  at  3,000,  mak-  . 
inff  the  present  total  a  little  more  than  15,000. 

Many  eastern  people  imagine  that  in  coming  ''away  out  to  New 
Mexico"  they  win  put  themselves  entirelj-  beyond  the  pale  of  civili- 
zation, and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  may  be  said  that  they  will  find 
Albuquerque  fully  abreast  aii}^  eastern  city  of  double  its  size  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  modern,  progressive,  American 
town.  There  are  few  more  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  United  States 
than  Albuquerque,  and  the  peculiar  American  quality  of  ^""get  there" 
is  very  distinctly  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  The  United  Stetes  Post- 
Offiee  Department  has  made  it  the  postal  headquarters  for  the  South- 
west, and  the  post-oflSce  there  is  the  depository  for  all  the  fourth-class 
offices  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  free-delivery  system 
was  inaugurated  about  ten  years  ago,  and  mail  is  delivered  twice  a  day 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  once  a  day  in  the  subur,bs.  The  town  has 
a  fine  system  of  public  schools,  with  a  large  and  modern  schoolhouse 
in  each  ward  and  a  magnificent  high-school  building  centrally  located. 
There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  good  private  schools,  while  denomi- 
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national  institutions  are  maintained  b}^  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Catholics. 

It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Territory  and  endowed  by  the  United  States  with  a 
liberal  donation  of  public  land.  The  universit}'  building  is  located 
upon  an  eminence  about  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  town, 
with  an  unobstructed  view  for  many  miles  in  ever}'  direction.  With 
the  Sandia  Mountains  12  miles  east  for  a  back  ground,  the  view  takes 
in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  60  miles  north,  the  San  Mateos,  70  miles 
west,  and  the  Socorro  and  Magdalenas,  75  miles  south,  while  with  a 
glass  may  be  seen  the  Mogollons,  more  than  125  miles  to  the  southwest. 
The  institution  has  a  first-class  faculty  and  ranks  among  the  best  West- 
ern colleges.  "Hadley  Hall,"  a  handsome  $20,000  structure  recently 
completed,  gives  the  university  a  department  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  stud}'  of  climatology ,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  climate 
on  the  cure  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  kindred  diseases,  the 
onlv  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Ihere  is  also  located  here  a  large  Government  Indian  industrial 
school  with  more  than  300  pupils.  In  the  matter  of  religious  advan- 
tages, the  town  is  vei\v  thoroughly  equipped.  All  the  leading  Chris- 
tian denominations  have  societies  there,  with  good  commodious  houses 
of  worship  in  which  services  are  held  regularly,  and  a  Jewish  society, 
organized  some  ^^ears  ago,  has  built  a  synagogue.  There  are  commo- 
dious places  of  public  entertainment  and  amusement,  in  which  are  given 
lectures,  operas,  theatrical  entertainments,  etc.,  and  during  the  enter- 
tainment season  the  people  of  the  place  are  never  at  a  loss  for  *•'  some 
place  to  go."  The  Elks  have  under  construction  one  of  the  finest 
opera  houses  between  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Albuquerque  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  "Commercial 
Club."  This  represents  a  successful  combination  of  business  and  social 
interests,  and  possesses  within  the  one  organization  all  the  principal 
features  of  a  cnamber  of  commerce  and  a  social  club.  To  the  active 
and  effective  work  of  this  organization  as  a  general  "push  committee" 
is  attributed  much  of  the  prosperity  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
town  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  quartered  in  its  own  building, 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  a  large  and  ele- 
gant structure  of  red  sanastone,  and  which  is  pronounced  bj?^  visitors 
as  fine  a  club  house  as  any  west  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
west  of  Topefea  are  located  at  Albuquerque  and  furnish  regular  employ- 
ment to  over  700  men.  ThevSe  shops  are  being  steadily  enlarged,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  all  its  work  done 
there  for  all  of  that  portion  of  its  system  west  of  the  western  line  of 
Kansas,  which  will  render  necessary  the  employment  at  Albuquerque 
of  about  1,200  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  furnishing  the  purest 
of  water  in  great  abundance  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  lawn  irri- 
gation, and  at  very  low  rates.  Light  is  furnished  by  gas  works  and  an 
electric-light  plant,  the  streets  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

Water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  inexhaustible  quantities  can  be 
secured  from  driven  wells  from  6  to  12  feet  deep  anywhere  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  for  city  purposes  it  is  procured  from 
bored  wells  from  100  to  600  feet,  assuring  its  purity  and  excellence 
for  domestic  use. 
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All  of  the  streets  are  graded  and  most  of  them  paved  with  natural 
cement  obtained  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  laid  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  cobblestones  and  gravel,  making  a  thoroughfare  very  firm, 
smooth,  and  durable.  Excellent  sidewalks  line  all  the  principal  streets 
of  the  place,  the  popular  material  for  this  purpose  being  an  artificial 
stone  made  of  sand  and  Portland  cement  upon  a  foundation  of  gravel. 
This  makes  a  walk  as  hard  and  smooth  as  natural  stone  and  apparently 
quite  as  durable. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  sanitariums  in  the  West  was  completed 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 

Sany  has  recently  completed  at  this  point  the  finest  and  most  commo- 
ious  station  building  and  hotel  on  the  line  of  its  road  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  railway 
works  above  named,  are  represented  by  a  foundry  and  machine  shop 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  work,  especially  for  the  many 
mining  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory;  a  brewery  and  two 
ice  factories,  which  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  Mexico  and 
west  to  California;  two  flouring  mills,  two  mineral  water  establish- 
ments, a  planing  mill,  four  brick  yards,  two  cigar  factories,  a  broom 
factory,  a  wool-scouring  plant,  two  steam  laundries,  and  many  smaller 
establishments.  Of  the  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually 
in  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque  merchants  handle  fully  one-fifth,  a  large 

1)ortion  of  which  is  now  manufactured  at  home  by  a  woolen  mill  of 
arge  capacity  opened  during  the  present  year  and  now  in  sucrcessf ul 
operation.  This  enterprise  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
includes  all  the  processes  of  pulling,  scouring,  dyeing,  tanning,  and 
manufacturing  wool  and  leather.  It  is  wholly  a  New  Mexico  enterprise 
and  the  labor  emploved  is  largely  native.  The  motto  of  the  concern  is 
^'From  sheep's  bacK  to  your  back,"  and  tersely  exprcvsses  the  wide 
range  and  diversity  of  its  processes  and  products. 

The  American  Lumber  Companv  is  erecting  a  mill  just  northwest 
of  the  city.  One  building  200  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide  and  two  stories 
high  is  completed,  and  other  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction. 
This  mill  when  completed  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  there  for  a  canning  factory,  to  use  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  that 
vicinity,  and  a  beet-sugar  factorj^  not  to  speak  of  a  tannery,  shoe 
factory,  furniture  factory,  and  other  establishments  for  which  the  raw 
material,  as  well  as  the  fuel,  power,  and  the  market  for  finished  mate- 
rial, are  close  at  hand. 

The  census  of  1900  credits  Bernalillo  with  $864,604  capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $793,644  of  that  being  invested  in  Albuquerque. 
This  gives  employment  to  1,140  men  and  the  value  of  their  products 
is  $2,007,772. 

Nearly  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  professional, 
are  represented  in  Albuquerque,  and  it  has  in  addition  a  considerable 
population  composed  of  persons  not  engaged  in  any  active  business, 
who  seek  the  mild,  drv  atmosphere  of  this  section,  especially  during 
the  winter  season,  for  health  or  pleasure.  The -town  has  several  pros- 
perous banking  institutions. 

There  are  two  daily  papers  in  the  town;  one,  the  Albuquerque 
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Journal-Democrat,  issued  every  morning,  including  Sunday,  and  the 
other,  the  Albuquerque  Daily  Citizen,  issued  every  evening  except 
Sunday;  four  weekly  papers,  one  English,  three  Spanish,  and  several 
monthly  publications.  The  town  also  possesses  the  largest  and  best 
free  public  library  inthe  Southwest,  which  is  maintained  by  a  special 
tax  levned  by  the  city  council  for  that  purpose,  and  for  which  a  fine 
building  was  recently  donated  by  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the 
Territory. 

Albuquerque  has  ^ood  railway  facilities.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  gives  it  access  to  all  points  north  and  south,  while  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific,  starting  at  Albuqueraue,  gives  the  town  direct  connec- 
tion with  all  the  countrv  between  the  Kio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
That  portion  of  New  Mexico  directly  east  of  Albuquerque  has  never 
been  m  close  touch  with  the  city  by  rail,  but  the  want  of  first-class 
facilities  in  that  direction  will  be  supplied  by  the  Santa  Fe  Central  and 
Albuquerque  Eastern.  The  former  road  is  already  completed  and 
trains  are  now  running  over  it,  while  the  latter  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  the  company  is  under  contract  to  have  it  completed  to 
Albuquerque  by  the  1st  of  January,  1904.  This  will  give  the  merchants 
of  the  city  access  to  the  trade  of  all  sections  of  the  Territory  except 
the  northwest,  and  that  gaj)  will  be  closed  by  the  building  of  the  Albu- 

?uerque  and  Durango  road,  a  line  that  is  projected  M^  the  Santa  Fe 
Jentral  Company,  and  is  already  surveyed. 

The  climate  of  Albuquerque,  while  it  possesses  the  general  chaiuc- 
teristics  of  that  of  New  Mexico  in  general,  is  milder  in  winter  than 
that  of  the  more  northern  towns,  and  owing  to  its  lower  altitude  the 
cit}"  Ls  a  sanitarium  for  those  health  seekers  who  can  not  bear  the  more 
severe  winters  and  the  greater  altitude  of  the  northern  counties.  Dur* 
ing  the  summer  months  the  near-by  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  many 
convenient  mountain  resorts  offer  a  refuge  from  the  heat,  which,  how- 
ever, is  at  no  time  so  oppressive  as  in  the  more  humid  east.  It  is  only 
during  the  afternoon  nours  in  July  and  August  that  the  maximum 
temperature  at  times  reaches  100°,  while  the  minimum  during  the  night 
is  very  seldom  above  H5°,  which  seems  10°  to  20°  lower  than  it  would  in 
a  more  humid  climate. 

LAS  VEGAS. 

By  J.  K.  QOODALL. 

(In  preparing  the  following  article,  literature  already  extant  upon 
the  subject  has  been  largely  consulted  and  in  many  instances  has  been 
copied  verbatim,  so  that  the  article  does  not  pretend  to  be  original  in 
its  entirety.) 

Las  Vegas  means  "•  The  Meadows."  It  is  a  city  of  over  10,000  inhab- 
itants, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Gallinas  River,  and  is  the  county 
seat  oif  San  Miguel  Countv.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vallev  at 
the  western  edge  of  a  wide  plateau  or  table-land,  stretching  many  miles 
eastward  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
occupying  an  ideal  and  commanding  site  in  a  commercial  as  well  as 
climatic  respect. 

The  history  of  Las  Vegas  commences  definitely  with  the  year  1835,. 
when  a  colony  was  established  there  by  .the  Government  of  Mexico. 
A  grant  of  land  comprising  nearly  500,000  acres  in  extent  was  given 
to  the  community  of  Las  Vegas  for  homestead  and  agricultural  pur- 
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poHes,  and  through  colonization  the  population  gradually  increased  and 
the  town  or  community  of  Las  Vegas  was  permanently  established. 

Las  Vegas  of  to-day,  which  is  a  modern  city,  is  composed,  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  incorporated  city  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  old  town, 
now  incorporated,  lying  west  of  t&e  river.  While  portions  of  the  old 
town  have  a  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance,  adobe  houses,  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  old  Customs,  handicrafts,  and  occupations,  always  oi 
interest  both  to  local  residents  and  tourists,  yet  it,  as  well  as  the  new 
town  east  of  the  river,  constitute  distinctive  modern  cities.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  graded,  while  cement  sidewalks  line  almost  every 
street,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  with  growing  trees.  Three 
parks,  with  lawns  and  trees,  add  to  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the 
place.  Handsome  and  well  filled  stores,  elegant  residences  with  attrac- 
tive environments  and  innumerable  beautiful  lawns  set  in  grass  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  combine  to  proclaim  a  cultured 
community  possessed  of  all  modern  comforts  and  conveniences,  and 
socially  comparing  favorably  with  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

Las  Vegas  is  the  natural  sanitarium  of  the  United  States,  combining 
more  natural  advantages  than  any  other  place  in  America.  Its  ther- 
mal waters  are  the  equal  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  while  its 
climate  is  infinitely  superior.  There  is  no  malaria,  no  excessive  heat 
nor  cold,  and  there  is  freedom  from  mosquitoes.  The  air  is  pure,  dry, 
rarified,  and  highly  electrified,  a  certain  cure  for  consumption,  if  the 
cure  be  taken  in  time.  The  hot  waters  at  the  hot  springs  near  by  are 
a  specific  for  liver,  skin,  rheumatic,  and  blood  disorders.  For  the 
year  1902  the  mean  annual  temperature  was  51.7^.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty -six  clear  days,  sixty-four  partly  clouded  days,  and 
onlv  fifteen  cloudy  days.  On  fifty-three  days  more  than  0.01  of  an 
inch  of  precipitation  occurred  with  a  total  rainfall  of  9.78  inches  and 
15.0  inches  of  snowfall,  the  normal  annual  precipitation  being  19.36 
inches. 

The  water  supply  is  ideal,  being  taken  from  the  Gallinas  River,  in 
the  can}'on,  about  7  miles  above  Las  Ve^as.     The  water  is  absolutely 

?ure  and  is  clear  as  crystal,  being  spring  water  or  melted  snow, 
he  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  central  Tennes- 
see, while  the  altitude  is  nearly  6,500  feet.  This  combination  gives  a 
peculiar  and  happy  result.  In  the  winter  the  thermometer  seldom 
falls  below  40^  in  the  sun,  while  it  often  runs  up  to  65°  or  even  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  summer,  the  heat  is  never  oppressive  in  the 
shade  and  no  night  is  too  warm  for  comfortable  sleep  under  one  or 
two  blankets.  The  sun  will  shine  nine  days  out  of  every  ten  the  year 
around.  This,  with  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  caused  by  the 
slight  precipitation  of  moisture,  the  resinous  aroma  coming  down  from 
the  pine-clad  mountains,  the  large  amount  of  electricity  in  the  air,  and 
the  ozone  resulting  from  the  altitude,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the 
town,  land-locked  by  mountain  and  mesa,  combine  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  which  is  a  balm  to  the  respiratory  organs  affected  by  dis- 
ease. The  percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  lower  in  New 
Mexico  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States;  and  no  place 
outside  of  New  Mexico  excels  Las  Vegas  in  the  salubritjj  of  its  climate. 
Asthmatics  experience  immediate  and  peniianent  relief  in  this  altitude. 
In  the  way  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  Las  Vegas  is  unrivaled. 
In  a  radius  of  20  miles,  in  romantic  mountain  glens,  are  located  many 
picturesque  health  resorts,  and  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  connected 
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with  Las  Vegas  by  an  electric  railway,  is  the  famous  Montezuma 
Hotel,  the  finest  hostelry  between  Chicago  and  California.  The  hotel 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  canyon  about  5  miles  from  the  city,  where 
the  hot  springs,  40  in  number,  come  boiling  to  the  surface.  Among 
the  other  resoiiis  are  included  Harvey's  resort,  the  highest  mountain 
resort  in  the  world;  El  Porvenir,  Sandoval's,  Mineml  Hill,  Romero 
ranch,  Blakes,  Sparks,  Sapello,  Rociada,  and  other  places,  where 
health  can  be  recovered  and  life  becomes  a  pleasure  to  the  invalid  and 
the  overworked  business  man  alike;  where  one  can  enjoy  all  mountain 
sports,  such  as  mountain-trout  fishing,  hunting,  etc.  The  lover  of 
nature  has  there  the  opportunity  of  viewing  some  of  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  a  wagon  road 
being  under  construction  at  present  across  the  mmous  Pecos  Forest 
Reserve  to  Santa  Fe. 

Las  Vegas  affords  very  excellent  educational  advantages,  having 
five  public  schools,  one  being  a  beautiful  stone  structure,  costing 
$25,000,  and  the  Territorial  normal  school,  which  has  quite  an  advanced 
course  of  study.  These  schools  employ  upward  of  21  teachers,  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,200  children  and  students.  Among  other  schools 
are  the  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto;  Presbyterian  Mission;  Methodist  Manual  Training  School; 
Christian  Brothers,  and  others;  also  a  kindergarten  and  commercial 
school  in  connection  with  the  normal  university,  as  well  as  several 
music  schools  and  private  teachers.  There  is  now  being  constructed 
a  Carnegie  public  library  to  cost  not  less  than  $10,000. 

Las  Vegas  is  the  headquarters  of  the  New  Mexico  division  of  the 
Santa   Fe   Railway  system,   and    has  railroad    machine  shops,   tie- 

g reserving  works,  stock  vards,  etc.  It  has  two  national  and  one  savings 
an k  and  one' trust  and  savings  company  with  deposits  of  nearly  a 
million,  three  local  building  and  loan  associations,  over  a  dozen  new  and 
commodious  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding  houses;  commission  and 
wholesale  firms  carrj-ing  lai'ge  stocks  of  merchandise,  doing  an  annual 
business  of  millions  of  dollars  and  supplying  country  stores  and  ranches 
all  over  the  Territory.  The  many  flourishing  retail  stores  attest  to 
the  large  and  lucrative  business  done,  and  in  an  immense  department 
store  every  material  want  can  be  supplied.  The  wholesale  and  com- 
mission houses  of  Las  Vegas  carry  enormous  stocks  of  goods  and  their 
business  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory.  Las  Vegas 
is  a  noted  wool  center,  and  the  annual  sales  of  that  article  in  Las  Vegas 
reach  into  the  millions,  5,000,000  pounds  having  been  disposed  of  in 
the  year  1901.  Here  is  located  the  largest  sheep-dipping  plant  in  the 
world,  and  five  wool-scouring  mills  are  operated  to  scour  the  wool 
product.  Las  Vegas  has  earned  and  holds  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  wool  center  in  the  Southwest. 

There  are  published  in  Ijsls  Vegas  the  Optic,  an  eight-page  daily 
newspaper,  Imving  the  Associated  Press  service;  several  weeklv  pub- 
lications, including  the  weekly  Optic  and  Stock  Grower,  La  Voz  del 
Pueblo,  El  Independiente,  La  Revista  Catolica,  and  other  publications. 

There  are  over  12  churches  of  all  denominations,  23  civic  societies 
and  fraternal  orders,  and  many  public  buildings,  including  a  city  hall, 
normal  school,  public  schools,  and  Territorial  insane  asylum.  Las 
Vegas  has  also  about  8  miles  of  electric  railway,  with  an  additional  2 
miles  or  more  to  be  constructed  soon;  2  electric  lighting  plants;  a 
roller  flour  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  50  barrels  per  day,  as  well  as 
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ordinary  flour  mills:  a  well-equipped  brewery,  and  bottling  establish- 
ments; a  manufactor}'  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters;  3  or  more 
carriage  and  wagon  manufactories;  saddle  and  harness  factories;  2 
planing  mills^  as  well  as  2  lumber  yards;  1  foundry,  and  machine  shops; 
2  ice  plants,  with  a  business  that  extends  from  Kansas  to  Arizona;  a 
oold-stoi*a^e  plant:  3  livery  stables;  a  copper  smelting  works,  as  well 
as  entei-prises  of  less  importance. 

The  retail  merchants  of  Las  Vegas  are  many  in  number  and  carrv 
large  stocks  of  goods.  Las  Vegas  has  two  telephone  exchanges^  with 
one  that  will  soon  connect  with  Denver  and  other  Colorado  points. 
The  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  companies  also  have 
offices  in  the  town.  A  large  and  well-equipped  sanitarium^  known  as 
St.  Anthony's  Sanitarium,  is  conducted  in  the  city  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Las  Vegas  and  vicinity  are  enorraousl}'  rich  in  natural  resources. 
There  are  undeveloped  mines  of  copper  and  precious  metals;  there  are 
quarries  of  building  stone  that  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere,  while 
tne  city  is  surrounded  with  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  gi*azing  and 
agricultural  lands  on  which  can  be  grown  alfalfa  haj^  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  grains  and  agricultural  produce,  while  the  acreage  in  apples, 
peaches,  and  other  fruit  trees  is  being  increased  each  year. 

In  fact,  Las  Vegas,  by  reason  of  its  natuml  endowments  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  and  its  superb  climate,  has  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  but  few  other  cities,  and  it  can  be  recommended  to  the  world 
as  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live  and  enjoy  life. 

SANTA  FE. 

The  historic  city  of  Santa  Fe,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  county  seat  of  Santa  Fe  County, 
and  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  enjoj\s 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  towns  and  the  oldest  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Its  permanent  settlement  bv  Europeans  ante- 
dates the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  also  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth  more  than  twenty  years.  The  thrilling  and 
romantic  incidents  composing  its  history;  the  protracted  and  bloody 
struggles  with  hordes  of  savage  Indians;  the  capture  and  pillage  by 
hostile  Pueblos  in  1680;  the  general  massacre  of  missionaries  and 
explorers  and  iBight  of  the  governor  and  a  few  followers  in  the  night 
to  El  Paso;  the  reserving  of  some  of  the  handsomest  Spanish  maidens 
for  wives  of  favored  warriors;  the  desecration  and  destruction  of  the 
Christian  churches  and  the  I'estoi'ation  of  the  worship  of  snakes  and 
stone  idols;  the  reconquest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  twelve  years  later; 
the  terrible  punishment  visited  upon  the  rebellious  Pueblos;  the  change 
from  Spanish  rule  to  the  rule  of  the  triumphant  Republic  of  Mexico; 
the  capture  by  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Kearny  and 
the  building  of  old  Fort  Marcy;  the  stirring  scenes  accompanying  the 
distribution  of  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail;  the  wild 
deeds  of  desperadoes,  and  the  fabulous  hazards  at  cards  in  the  days 
before  the  aavent  of  the  railroad,  afford  the  material  for  an  epic  poem 
of  deep  interest. 

Here,  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  marks  of  its  three  hundred 
and  five  years  of  age  are  not  perceptible,  is  located  the  noted  "Adobe 
Palace,"  which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
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governors,  and  since  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  Territorial  governors  or  secretaries  appointed  by  the  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  situated  the  oldest  house 
standing  on  American  soil,  and  near  by  is  the  San  Miguel  Church, 
first  built  in  1540  and  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Here  stand 
the  beautiful  and  imposing  new  capitol  building,  the  massive  modern 
cathedral  of  St.  Francis,  the  large  and  enduring  stone  Federal  build- 
ing, the  modern  penitentiary  of  rfew  Mexico,  San  Miguel  (>)llege,  the 
Garita,  the  oldest  cemetery  in  the  Southwest,  old  Fort  Marcy,  Guada- 
lupe Church,  Rosario  Chapel,  Loretto  Convent,  St.  Katherine  and  the 
United  States  Indian  schools,  the  New  Mexico  Industrial  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist 
churches;  the  large  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, St.  Vincent^  Sanitarium,  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  School,  besides 
many  fine  business  blocks  and  pretty  private  residences.  Here,  side  by 
side,  are  object  lessons  whereby  the  civilization  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  can  be  studied  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
present  day  as  nowhere  else  in  America. 

Environed  by  protecting  hills  and  thus  exempt  from  strong  winds 
and  sand  stoniis;  surrounded  by  enchanting  natural  scenery;  beauti- 
fied by  orchards  and  gardens  of  flowers;  blessed  with  a  climate  that 
is  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  air  that  is  pure  and  tonic; 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic,  manufac- 
turing, and  irrigating  purposes  from  the  extensive  storage  reservoir 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon;  furnished  with  competing  mil, 
express,  and  telegraph  communication  with  all  outside  points;  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  officials;  the* meeting  place 
of  the  legislature,  the  supreme  court,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims;  the  tfnited  States  and  Territorial  district  courts, 
and  the  various  Territorial  boards;  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe;  the  location  of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society  and  also  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  Mexico;  a  city  having  started  a  modern 
sewerage  system;  preparing  to  build  two  new  moaern  brick  school- 
houses  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and  possessing  a  fine 
public  scnool  system  with  a  good  high  school  and  four  ward  schools, 
Santa  Fe  is  natumlly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  popular  residence  town. 

Santa  Fe  has,  besides  the  cathedral,  two  other  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  an  English  and  a  Spanish 
Presbyterian  Church,  an  English  and  a  Spanish  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  fraternal  societies  are  represented  by  the  Masons,  including  a 
chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  commanaery  of  Knights  Templar, 
and  a  Lodge  of  Perfection,  the  Masonic  lodge  being  the  oldest  west  of 
the  Missouri  and  its  lodge  room  containing  many  interesting  relics. 
Then  there  are  the  Odd  1  ellows,  Kniehts  of  Pythias,  Elks,  Red  Men, 
Grand  Fraternity,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  other  fraternities. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  weather  bureau  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  two  reservoirs  of  the  Santa  Fe  Light  and  Water  Company, 
located  above  the  cit}'^  on  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  cost  about  $300,000,  and 
consist  of  a  large  reservoir  or  artificial  lake  secured  by  means  of  a 
semicircular  dam  across  the  canyon — 600  feet  long,  350  feet  wide, 
securely  tied  to  bedrock,  and  120  feet  high,  with  mains  and  service 
pipes  extending  to  every  part  of  the  city;  and  a  smaller  reservoir  on 
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the  hillside  which,  with  a  new  ditch  line  from  the  canyon,  supplies  the 
power  reauired  to  operate  the  city's  electric-light  plant,  whicn  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  steam  plant. 

The  city  has  the  oldest  bank  in  New  Mexico.  Its  business  houses 
command  a  large  trade  area,  and  it  is  the  gateway  through  which 
passes  a  large  part  of  the  wool  and  other  products  of  the  Rio  Arriba, 
Taos,  San  Juan,  and  Sante  Fe  counties,  as  well  as  of  southwestern 
Colorado,  bound  for  the  South  or  for  the  East. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Fe  is  a  unique  and  character- 
istic institution.  Its  object  is  to  advance  every  interest  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperitj'  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 
This  bod;^  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  standing  committees  for  work  are:  Finance,  library, 
visiting  and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  industrial ,  house,  woman's 
exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  reception  and  education, 
press,  and  cemetery. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates  $200  per  year 
toward  its  support.  A  free  public  librarj^  of  over  1,500  volumes" and 
a  free  reading  room,  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and  papers,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

It  also  owns  a  pauper  burial  plat  for  the  benefit  of  those  too  poor  to 

Purchase  lots,  and  has  charge  of  the  Fairview  Cemetery  and  the  Odd 
'ellows'  Cemetery. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches, 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

It  recently  erected  in  the  plaza  a  memorial  bronze  fountain  dedicated 
to  the  late  Archbishop  John  B.  Lamy,  and  was  given  by  the  thirty- 
fifth  legislative  assembly  a  fine  building  site  near  the  plaza  for  a 
public  library  building. 

EARLY    HISTORY. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian 
pueblo  or  town  already  established  where  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe 
now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  esti- 
mated the  population  at  1,500  souls.  The  many  natural  advantages  of 
the  location  early  atti^acted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and 
about  the  3^ear  1605,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish 
town  and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8,  1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Pope,  a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  invaders.  So  successiul  were  they  m  the  upris- 
ing that  on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  Tex.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa  Fe  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery  were  burned 
save  the  abode  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge 
bonfire  in  the  p>Iaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  civilization  were  wiped  out. 

I^nta  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  province,  remained  in  posseasion  of 
the  Indians  until  September  13,  1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas 
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Zapata  Lujan,  at  the  head  of  60  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly 
Inaians,  after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and 
refined  possession.  After  that  memorable  victory,  which  is  still 
annually  celebrated  by  a  procession,  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18,  1846,  when  General 
Kearnv,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  memories  of  historic  events  as  is  this  ancient  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  here  would  require  too  much 
space  for  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketeh,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  man}'^  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can documents  from  1605  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710,  and 
partly  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  contains  m^ny  relics  of  the  early  days. 

The  capitol,  the  penitentiary,  the  United  States  Indian  school,  St. 
Katherine  Indian  School,  the  national  cemetery,  the  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  including  a  hospital,  sanitarium,  convent,  Loretto  Chapel, 
academy,  and  St.  Micnael's  College,  the  Fedeml  building,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  the  military  reserva- 
tion and  the  court-house,  the  old  house  believed  to  antedate  the 
Spanish  occupation;  the  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is 
the  chapel  of  the  old  parish  church,  with  carved  and  painted  reredos, 
both  curious  and  interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his 
wife  in  1761;  the  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paint- 
ings and  other  objects  of  interest;  old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding 
situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges  of  the  city,  with  ruins  of  the  old 
fort;  the  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  at  the  west  wall  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1837  were  executed;  the  plaza  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many  memories  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is  located  in  the 
center  of  this  park,  and  also  a  monument  commemorating  the  taking 
possession  of  the  city  by  General  Kearny,  as  well  as  a  memorial 
fountain  to  the  late  Archbishop  John  B.  Lamy;  the  Perez  monument, 
marking  the  spot  where  Governor  Perez  was  assassinated;  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with  its  large  and  interesting  altar  piece 
on  canvass,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to 
Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings;  monument  of 
Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building;  the  Kosario  Chapel, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his  vow  before  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  in  1692;  the  Masonic  Hall,  containing  relics  and  the 
home  of  the  oldest  Masonic  lodge  west  of  the  Missouri;  the  governor's 
palace,  without  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  buildings.  This 
IS  an  adobe  structure  built  in  1598,  and  continuously  occupied  by  the 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three  hundred  years. 
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The  men  who  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  state  in  the  old  pile 
included  some  of  the  foremost  names*  not  only  of  the  Territory  out 
of  the  land. 

To  quote  from  a  history  of  New  Mexico,  published  some  ten  years 
ago: 

Without  disparaging  the  iinportanoe  of  any  of  the  cherisheii  historii^al  Kx^Htiee  of 
the  East,  it  may  be  tnithfully  gaid  that  this  ancient  palace  surpas&*es  in  historical 
interest  and  value  any  other  plai^  or  object  in  the  Tniteii  States*.  It  antetiatee  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  bv  nine  vears,  and  that  of  Plymouth  bv  t went v -two,  and 
has  stood  during  the  two  hundretl  and  ninetv-nine  years  since  its  creation,  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  liare 
fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  [>eriod,  whetHer  under  Suanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  cimtrol,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  autnority. 
whether  the  niler  was  calle<i  viceroy,  captain-general,  }H>]itical  chief,  dej^artmeht 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presideti  over  a  kingilom.  a  provim*e,  a 
department,  or  a  territory,  that  has  been  his  oflii'ial  residence. 

From  here  Onate  starteil,  in  lt599,  on  his  adventurous  ex^^ition  tt>  the  eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  eight  hundrcii  Indians  came  frtnn  far-off  Quivirato  to 
ask  aid  in  their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1H18,  Viivntede  Salivar  st*t  forth 
to  the  Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  Iwick  by  mmors  of  the  giants  to  Ih^  eniHum- 
tered;  and  from  here  Penalosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1062,  on  their  mar\*elous  expeiiition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  the  stnmg  rooms  the 
commissary-general  of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same 
Penalosa;  within  its  walls,  fortilied  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
mai^sed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of  August  of  tnat  year,  was 
given  the  order  to  execute  forty-eight  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaxa  which  faces  the 
building;  here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  hel<l  which  determine<i  on 
the  evacuation  of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  l^leblo  chief- 
tains as  they  ordere<i  the  destruction  of  the  Sjwnish  an^hives  and  the  chun*h  orna- 
ments in  one  grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  Septeml^er  14,  1692,  after  the 
11-hour  combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid 
he  attributed  his  triumphant  capture  oY  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  i»entury  later,  on 
March  3,  1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  l)efore  Governor  Alencaster  as  an 
invader  of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cac- 
tus, was  raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain; 
from  here,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1837,  (rovemor  Perez  starte<l  to  subdue  the 
insurrection  in  the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later  and  to  meet  his  death,  on  the 
9th,  near  Agua  Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  (ioneales,  a  I^leblo  Indian  of 
Taos,  was  installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  s<^on  after  to  he  exet^uted  by  onler 
of  Armijo;  here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12, 1846,  Captain  Cooke, 
the  American  envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo  and  sent  l)ack  with  a  message 
of  defiance,  and  here,  six  days  later,  (xeneral  Kearny  took  formal  )K>8session  of  the 
city  and  slept,  after  his  long,  weary  watch,  on  the  carpetetl  earthen  floor  of  the  italace. 

Coming  aown  to  more  mo<lern  times,  it  may  be  adde<l  that  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  Ben  Hur  in  the  old  palace  while  governor  of  the  Territory, 
in  1879  and  1880. 

The  immediate  surrounding's  of  the  capital  city  are  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque, romantic,  and  interesting.  The  banta  Fe  Canj^on,  theTesuaue 
Valley,  Nagle's  Sunny  Pine  Grove  ranch,  the  Indian  pueblos,  the  cliff 
dwellings,  the  Cochiti  gold  mines,  the  turquois  mines,  the  Bishop's 
ranch,  Sox  Can3'on,  the  Divide,  the  Nambe  Jails,  the  mountains  tower- 
ing to  13,000  feet  in  height,  the  lava  fields,  the  crater,  and  many  other 
fraud  and  mysterious  sights  of  nature's  handiwork,  are  within  an 
our's  to  a  daj^'s  journey  by  foot,  burro,  horse,  or  carriage. 
At  Santa  Fe  the  Santa  Fe  River  breaks  from  a  wildly  picturesque 
canyon  through  which  a  fine  wagon  road  to  I^as  Vegas  over  the  Pecos 
River  Forest  Resei'V'e  and  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  is  being  built. 
Mountain  rises  upon  mountain  in  all  directions  and  but  12  miles  away, 
as  the  crow  flies.  Mount  Baldy  pierces  the  clouds  at  an  elevation  of 
12,684  feet,  and  the  Lake  Peaks,  close  neighbors,  are  but  a  few  feet 
lower.     Both  peaks  are  easily  accessible  by  trails,  and  just  between  the 
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two  summits  of  the  Lake  Peaks  are  lovely  lakes  of  clear  water.  On 
these  summits  rise  several  sparkling  trout  streams,  the  Nam  be,  the 
Tesuque,  the  Rio  Medio,  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Punchanella,  the  Santa  Fe 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  all  of  them  forcing  their  way  through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  tumbling  over  cliffs  in  sparkling  cascades  or  roar- 
ing waterfalls.  The  main  faUs  on  the  Nambe  are  especiallj''  worth  a 
visit,  the  road  from  the  city  being  good  and  winding  through  the 
Tesuque  Valley,  one  of  the  most  attractive  orchard  spots  in  theWest, 
through  the  Tesuque  Indian  pueblo,  Cuymungue,  and  skirts  by  the 
Indian  pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso,  Poioaque,  and  Nambe,  which  latter 
with  its  red-roofed  church  reminds  the  traveler  of  a  Moorish  village, 
and  then  along  the  Nambe  up  to  the  falls.  Tlje  trip,  like  so  many 
others  of  equally  romantic  and  scenic  interest  in  this  vicinity,  can  be 
made  in  one  dav. 

Another  pleasant  outing  is  up  the  Santa  Fe  canyon  to  Monument 
Rock,  from  where  one  trail  leaas  to  the  Lake  Peaks  and  another  to  the 
Pecos  River,  the  finest  trout  stream  in  New  Mexico.  This  trail  will 
become  part  of  the  famous  scenic  road  across  the  Pecos  Forest  Reserve, 
which  is  being  constructed  at  present  between  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas, 
and  along  which  a  number  of  summer  resorts  and  hotels  will  spring  up. 

Nor  should  the  visitor  miss  a  three  or  more  days'  trip  to  the  cliff 
dwellings,  tSO  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fe.  The  most  traveled  road 
lies  through  the  rich  and  fertile  Espanola  Valley,  with  its  cluster  of 
villages,  and  then  follows  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  canyon  to  the 
mesas  upon  which  are  situated  the  communal  houses,  containing  in 
some  instances  1,800  rooms  and  towering  above  the  cliffs  in  which  are 
the  cliff  and  cave  dwellings,  with  their  remnants  of  pottery,  weapons, 
and  other  relics.  Further  away  stretch  the  Cochiti  and  Jemez  moun- 
tains, several  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of  almost  13,000  feet.  In 
the  Cochiti  range  is  the  famous  gold  mining  camp  of  Bland,  connected 
with  Santa  Fe  by  a  good  wagon  road,  and  in  the  Jemez  Range  are  the 
wonderful  Sulphur,  Jemez,  and  San  Antonio  Hot  Springs  and  the 
sulphur  works  of  M.  S.  Otero.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  Ojo 
Caliente  Springs  and  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Taos  Valley  with  its 
fertile  fielas  and  orchards,  the  mining  camps  of  Twining,  Bromide, 
and  many  others,  all  easily  accessible  from  Santa  Fe  in  one  day's 
journey. 

There  are  20  mountain  peaks  over  10,000  feet  high  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  all  easily  climbed,  for  Santa  Fe  being  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  climb  even  to  the  top  of  Mount  Baldy  is  less  than  6,000 
feet.  Box  Canyon,  the  Bishop's  ranch,  the  Cajon  Grande  Canvon, 
the  Macho  Canyon^  the  White  Rock  Canyon,  hne  panommas  from 
divides  and  mountain  heights,  are  all  attractions  wnich  the  tourist 
should  view  and  visit  before  leaving  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith. 

Then  there  is  the  Aztec  Spring,  or  the  Ojo  Del  Gigante,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Santa  Fe  foothills,  2i  miles  east  from  Santa  Fe;  the 
turquoise  mines  at  Turquesa,  12  miles  distant;  the  bottomless  ci-ater 
and  lava  fields,  8  miles  from  Santa  Fe;  the  coal  mines  at  Madrid, 
O'Mara,  and  Hagan;  the  salt  and  alkali  lakes  on  the  Estancia  Plains,  all 
easily  rea(^hed  from  Santa  Fe  in  a  few  hours.  The  mountains,  the 
pine  forests,  the  mining  camps,  afford  sights  well  worth  beholding, 
and  accessible  by  good  roads,  trails,  or  railroad.  Santa  Fe  will  well 
and  truly  repay  a  visit  of  even  a  single  day,  if  the  tourist  can  not 
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spare  more  time,  bat  to  know  and  appreciate  all  of  its  attractions  and 
beauties  one  must  stay  a  season  or  linger  a  year  or  two. 
A  city  at  the  junction  of  three  railroad  systems,  the  Atchison,  To- 

gBka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
entral  is  bound  to  be  intensely  modern.  Santa  Fe  has  electric-li^ht 
works;  it  has  waterworks  and  reservoira  that  supply  the  cit}'^  with 
pure  cold  water  from  uncontaminated  sources;  it  nas  large  wholesale 
and  retail  business  establishments;  an  excellent  public  school  system; 
social  advantages  such  as  are  naturally  the  attribute  of  a  Territorial 
capital  and  ancient  commercial  center  with  its  traditions  going  back 
more  than  three  hundred  years;  it  has  a  splendid  cab  servnce  and  fine 
hotel  accommodations;  besides  a  sanitarium  conducted  by  the  good 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  tent  city,  which  offers  unlimited  accommoda- 
tions to  the  transient  visitor,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent  settler,  and 
an  ideal  home  to  the  health  and  rest  seeker. 

The  tent  city  is  adjacent  to  Santa  Fe  and  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
picturesque  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  (which  only  a  few  miles  away  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet)  on  a  mesa  slopmg  gently  to  the  south- 
w^estand  thus  facing  the  sun,  overlooking  the  laughing  and  picturesque 
Santa  Fe  Valley  with  its  orchards  and  beautiful  homes,  churches,  and 
public  buildings,  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  cedar  and  pinon-clad 
foothills.  It  is  an  all  the  year  round  sunshin}^  and  pleasant  health 
and  pleasure  resort.  Sunmount  is  laid  out  in  wide  avenues,  is  pro- 
vided with  the  purest  of  mountain  water,  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  telephone,  has  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  surroundings,  and 
is  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  union  depot  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  depot.  At  Sunmount  a  commodious  lodge  and  restau- 
rant has  been  erected  and  a  pavilion  and  casino  large  enough  for  dancing 
parties  and  theatricals  is  in  course  of  construction,  far  enough  from 
the  tents  not  to  be  anno3'ing  to  those  who  love  quiet,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  be  convenient  to  the  denizens  of  this  ideal  community  which 
is  high  enough  to  be  in  the  clouds,  vet  has  onl}'  one  cloudy  day  in 
every  twelve.  The  tents  are  of  durable  material,  solidly  constructed, 
and  can  be  rented  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Each  tent  is  surrounded 
by  ample  grounds,  thus  assuring  privacy  and  providing  isolation  and 
yet  avoiding  loneliness.  Sunmount  is  planned  somewhat  upon  the 
lines  of  the  famous  tent  city  on  Coronado  Beach,  California,  only  that 
unlike  the  famous  California  resort,  it  will  be  open  all  the  year  around, 
and  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  those  seeking  health  and  rest.  At 
Sunmount  the  health  seekers  can  find  the  ideal  attributes  for  regaining 
their  health — an-  outdoor  life  in  the  purest  air,  the  most  constant  sun- 
shine, the  most  perfect  conditions  of  weather,  altitude,  and  surround- 
ings which  are  advocated  by  physicians  as  best  tending  to  their 
recovery  from  any  chronic  illness  or  after-effects  of  acute  sickness. 
The  summer  nights  are  invariably  cool,  thus  assuring  rest  to  the  weary 
sufferer,  while  during  the  day  in  the  shade  the  fliermoraeter  never 
exceeds  90^,  although  the  sun's  rays  are  sufficiently'  strong  both  in 
summer  and  winter  to  act  as  a  veritable  tonic.  In  winter  the  mildness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  not  such  as  to  be  enervating,  although  the  pene- 
trating rays  of  the  sun  take  the  edge  off  the  cold  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  when  a  person  will  not  feel  comfortable  while  sitting  in  the  sun 
and  protected  from  the  wind.  For  moderate  exercise  the  winter  as 
well  as  summer  days  are  ideal.     Sunmount  has  no  dust  storms,  snow 
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does  not  lie  on  the  ground  very  long,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests,  and  of  enteric  diseases.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  number  of  cures  from  affections  of  the  lungs  and  throat, 
including  tuberculosis,  are  reported,  although  the  tent  city  is  not  yet 
a  year  old. 

The  near-by  Sunny  Pine  ranch  offers  an  opportunity  for  securing 
daily  fresh  milk  and  vegetables,  while  the  surrounding  mountain  and 
forest  scenery  offer  brief  outings.  As  rapidly  as  they  can  be  secured, 
more  tents  will  be  provided,  ever}^  modern  improvement  and  conven- 
ience will  be  installed,  trees  will  be  planted  to  shade  the  wide  avenues, 
and  ultimately  a  large  hotel  and  other  buildings  will  be  erected. 

But  the  health  seeKer  need  not  go  to  Sunmount  to  secure  the  climatic 
advantages  that  Santa  Fe  offers.  He  can  pitch  his  tent  anywhere  on 
the  wide  mesas  or  in  the  protected  canyons  and  there  grow  well  by 
living  outdoors  and  paying  attention  to  simple  hygienic  rules.  Santa 
Fe  justly  boasts  of  havmg  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  The 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  noted  for  its  health-giving  climate, 
and  at  Santa  Fe  that  climate  reaches  its  highest  perfection.  Here  the 
winters  are  mild  and  sunshiny  and  the  summers  cool,  the  thermometer 
seldom  reaching  1)0°  even  in  July  or  August,  and  never  a  hundred. 
The  nights  are  mvariably  cool  so  that  blankets  are  welcome  even  in  the 
dog  days.  Here  sand  and  dust  storms  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  dry,  antiseptic,  light  air  laden  with  the  perfume  from  pinon  and 
cedar  is  balsam  to  the  diseased  throat  or  lungs  and  a  continued  delight 
to  the  well  person.  There  is  an  absolute  absence  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  insect  pests.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  many  orchards 
of  Santa  Fe  is  raised  the  finest  fruit  in  America,  not  even  excepting 
California,  and  that  there  are  more  hours  of  sunshine  in  the  year  at 
Santa  Fe  than  at  any  other' point  w^here  the  United  States  maintains  a 
weather  bureau,  excepting  Phoenix,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  sea- 
son spent  at  Santa  Fe,  or  even  a  brief  visit,  must  be  a  treat  that  the 
tourist  coming  to  the  West  should  not  miss. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  vicinity  of  the  city  offers  good 
hunting  of  bear,  mountain  lion,  coyotes,  and  smaller  gjime;  that  the 
Pecos,  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  other  streams  are  splendid 
fishing  g^rounds;  and  that  the  peculiar  fauna  and  flora  of  this  arid 
mountain  region  offer  much  that  is  peculiar,  interesting,  and  worthy 
of  note.  The  intending  home  seeker  should  also  remember  that  in 
Santa  Fe  and  surroundings  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  which  means  that  the  farmer  is  always  certain  of  his  crops, 
for  ne  can  apply  moisture  to  them  when  they  need  it^and  withhold  it 
when  moisture  is  not  needed. 

Santa  Fe  does  not  depend  alone  upon  tourists,  health  seekers,  and 
officials  for  its  existence.  Good  crops  are  raised  in  the  Santa  Fe  and 
adjoining  valleys,  the  orchaixis  of  Santa  Fe  are  revenue  producei's; 
dainty  filigree  jewelry  is  manufactured  here;  an  excellent  quality  of 
brick  is  manufactureci;  in  the  surrounding  Indian  pueblos  baskets  and 
blankets  are  woven,  pottery  manufactured,  and  beadwork  is  made  that 
finds  a  ready  sale  all  over  the  United  States.  Santa  Fe  is  a  thriving 
railroad  and  mercantile  cenU^r  supplying  a  vast  region,  and  there  are 
manifold  natural  resources  that  are  just  being  dev^elopeil.  Not  only 
historic  memories  and  landmarks  make  Santa  Fe  a  spot  well  worth  a 
visit,  but  the  beauty  of  its  location,  like  a  jewel  in  the  lap  of  the 
mountains,  its  perfect  climate  and  its  many  present  day  interests,  make 
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it  the  most  interesting  spot  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco* 
Santa  Fe  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  8,700. 

Di-aw  a  circle  of  50  miles  radius  with  Santa  Fe  as  the  center.  It 
will  take  in  the  heart  of  New  Mexico.  Within  it  will  be  found  a  score 
of  producing  mining  districts.  Not  only  gold  mines,  but  mines  of 
silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  turquoise,  quarries  of  marble,  building 
stone,  limestone,  beds  of  clay,  deposits  of  gypsum,  veins  of  mica,  and 
prospects  of  other  minerals  in  abundance. 

In  that  circle  are  found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Southwest.  There  are  raised  the  best  fruit,  the  best  sugar  beets,  the 
best  gi'ain  in  the  world.  Take  a  peep  at  the  Espaiiola,  the  Tesuque, 
the  Cnama,  the  Taos,  and  other  valleys.  Within  that  circle  there  is 
room  and  chance  for  profitable  irrigation  enterprises.  In  that  circle 
flow  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos,  the  Chama,  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Tesuque,  the  Nambe  and  Rio  Pueblo,  the  Truchas,  the  Pojoaque, 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  Galisteo,  and  other  streams,  all  perennial  rivers 
with  a  never-failing  water  supply  in  their  upper  courses. 

In  that  circle  are  found  the  water  power,  the  fuel,  the  raw  material 
for  a  hundred  great  industries.  The  circle  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated area  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  and  offers  cheap  and  plentiful 
labor  for  industrial  enterprises  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  market. 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Orient  are  nearer  with  their  mar- 
ket to  it  than  they  are  to  the  Eastern  and  the  Northern  manufacturing 
centers. 

In  that  circle  are  very  superior  sheep,  cattle,  and  goat  ranges,  and 
extensive  virgin  forests. 

New  Mexico  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  and  in  that  circle  is 
the  best  climate  in  New  Mexico.  Within  the  circle  is  the  great  Pecos 
River  Forest  Reserve,  which  insures  forever  a  bounteous  supply  of 
water,  a  summer  retreat  for  tourists,  health  seekers,  pleasure  seekers, 
sportsmen,  or  the  tired  man  and  woman  who  seek  rest  in  communion 
with  nature  in  its  most  sublime  or  gentlest  moods. 

In  that  circle  are  located  the  wond  famous  cliff  dwellings,  the  pyra- 
mids of  America  north  of  Mexico,  ten  Indian  pueblos,  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  the  United  States,  a  hundred  spote  which  awaken  memories  of 
the  romance  of  the  great  stretch  of  time  between  the  coming  of  the 
Conquist^ores  and  the  supplanting  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  by  the  steam 
railroads. 

It  is  a  circle  invaded  by  three  great  railroads  and  their  important 
branches  and  connections,  a  circle  near  whose  circumference  are  located 
the  cities  of  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas,  with  which  Santa  Fe  form 
the  three  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  New  Mexico.  The 
center  of  the  circle  is  the  most  advei*tised  spot  in  the  United  States,  a 
town  whose  name  is  one  to  conjure  with,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
^reat  transcontinental  railway  systems,  a  town  whose  very  name  is  an 
invitation  to  the  health  seeker,  to  the  tourist,  the  capital  of  the  coming 
Sunshine  State,  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
and  richest  counties  of  the  Territory,  an  archbishop's  see,  the  location 
of  many  Federal,  territorial,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  church  institu- 
tions, a  town  most  charmingly  situated,  with  a  peerless  climate  all  the 
year  around,  and  a  better  summer  climate  than  possessed  by  any 
summer  resort  in  the  world,  a  town  free  from  native  consumption, 
malaria,  enteric  diseases,  mosquitoes,  excessive  summer  heat,  and 
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having  superlative  advantages  that  no  other  town  in  the  great  South- 
west possesses. 

These  and  many  more  are  the  resources,  the  attractions,  the  advan- 
tages, the  hub  of  which  is  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  Certainly  in  view  of 
all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  Santa  Fe  from  becoming  a 
large  and  hustling  city. 

RATON. 

Raton,  the  county  seat  and  largest  settlement  in  Colfax  County,  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  cities  in  the  Southwest. 
The  last  census  gave  it  a  population  of  3,450,  but  with  its  suburbs  it 
now  has  8,000  people  and  is  adding  to  its  population  at  the  ratio  of  10 
per  cent  a  year.  It  is  called  the  Grate  City  of  New  Mexico,  and  is  the 
fourth  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  Territory,  Las  Vegas, 
San  Miguel  County,  accoixfing  to  the  census,  exceeding  it  only  by  12 
population,  Santa  Fe,  Santa  le  County,  by  2,100,  and  Albuquerque, 
Bernalillo  County,  by  2,600. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900  it  increased  its  population  200 
per  cent,  or  more,  than  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico,  excepting 
Roswell.  It  is  situated  in  tfie  shadow  of  Baton  Mountain  and  is  m  the 
center  of  the  finest  coal  belt  in  the  Southwest,  surrounded  by  pros- 
perous stock  ranges,  and  has  tributary  to  it  a  splendid  agricultural 
section.  It  is  also  in  the  most  promising  oil  field  in  New  Mexico,  and 
is  an  important  division  point  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway^  the  company  maintaining  extensive  shops.  Over  $50,000 
a  montn  are  distributed  by  the  railroad  company  at  this  point.  All 
the  trade  of  the  coal  camps  of  Gardiner,  Blossburg,  and  Willow  is 
transacted  at  the  Gate  City,  which  means  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$100,000  in  and  about  the  city.  The  commercial  lines  are  all  well 
represented,  and  a  considerable  wholesale  business  is  done  with  the 
surrounding  settlements  and  the  more  distant  mining  and  lumbering 
camps.  The  town  has  an  excellent  gravity  water  system,  the  water 
being  from  the  Chico  Rico,  a  pure,  purling  mountain  stream  with 
clear,  crystal  water.  The  water  is  pipea  from  a  reservoir  of  52,500,000 
gallons  capacity,  600  feet  above  and  6  miles  from  the  city.  Raton 
has  a  good  fire  department  and  two  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  Southwest.  Tne  streets  are  well  graded  and  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  the  recently  constructed  court-house  is  a  very  handsome  building. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  completed  the  plans 
for  a  $50,000  depot  which  is  now  under  construction.  The  people  of 
Baton  are  making  effort  to  secure  a  beet-sugar  factory,  a  flour  mill,  a 
creamery,  and  other  industries.  The  city  has  two  banks,  an  opera 
house,  long-distance  telephone  connection  with  Colorado  points,  cneap 
coal,  lumber  and  building  material,  and  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion. It  has  a  number  of  beautiful  churches  representing  several 
Protestant  denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Four  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  The  Range,  The  Reporter, 
The  Gazette  and  El  Tipografica.  The  elevation  is  6,668  feet.  The 
citv  attracts  many  health  seekers  who  find  here  an  ideal  climate  and 
splendid  accommodations. 

ROSWELL. 

Roswell,  situated  in  the  commercial,  linear,  and  geographical  center 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  system,  is  the  seat  of  Chaves  Count}^, 
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located  near  the  confluence  of  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Pecos  and 
Hondo  rivers,  the  supply  and  shipping  point  of  an  immense  range 
area  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  surrounded  by  fertile  lands  and 
exhaustless  irrigation  resources,  including  both  the  canal  and  the  arte- 
sian wells.  Roswell  is  daily  adding  to  its  record  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  prosperous  business  centers  of  New  Mexico. 

The  city  nas  largely  increased  both  its  business  and  residence  popu- 
lation since  the  completion  of  the  Pecos  Railroad  system  to  its  northern 
and  eastern  connections  at  Amarillo,  and  now  with  a  present  popula- 
tion of  over  4,200  bids  fair  to  count  within  the  next  two  years  6,000 
people,  especially  since  it  is  claimed  that  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  is 
to  he  extended  southwest  to  El  Paso  to  form  a  part  in  a  new  system  of 
roads  that  will  link  the  northern  lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  city  is  replete  with  brick  business  blocks  and  residences;  is  the 
site  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  has  two  large  public  schools, 
two  newspaper  plants,  substantial  banking  interests,  an  elegant  ana 
commodious  club,  an  ice  factorj^  many  churches,  numerous  and  ever 
being  added  to  wholesale  and  retail  houses,  and  tributary  and  exten- 
sive stock  yards.  The  Roswell  climate  is  noted  for  its  healing  effect 
on  all  pulmonary  troubles,  and  every  succeeding  year  sees  added  an 
influx  of  healthseekers. 

ALAMOGORDO. 

Alamogordo,  the  county  seat  of  Otero  County,  4,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  has  experienced  the  most  remarkable  growth  of  any  city  in  New 
Mexico.  Four  years  ago  the  town  was  established,  and  it  has  to-day 
almost  4,000  inhabitants,  broad  streets,  brick  business  blocks  well 
stocked  with  merchandise,  Ave  churches,  two  large  saw  mills  costing 
over  $200,000,  an  electric-light  plant  and  ice  factory,  steam  laundr}'^, 
planing  mill,  a  water-works  system  which  cost  $50,000,  a  railway  hos- 
pital, a  woman's  club,  a  park  a  mile  long,  fraternal  organizations,  three 
weekly  newspapera,  a  fine  railroad  depot,  a  modern  and  commodious 
hotel,  splendid  public  school  building,  and  a  public  library.  The  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  are  located  at  Ala- 
mogordo. Also  the  Southwestern  Baptist  College,  whose  promoters 
are  improving  a  suburban  tract  and  establishing  a  great  educational 
institution.  They  will  this  year  build  a  street  railway.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  young  shade  trees,  and  here  and  there  about  the  city 
are  dotted  beautiful  parks.  New  enterprises  that  add  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  town  are  constantly  springing  into  life.  It  is  believed  that 
artesian  water  underlies  a  large  district  in  this  region,  and  wells  will 
be  bored.  The  Territory  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  erection  at 
Alamogordo  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  construction  will  be  begun 
at  once. 

When,  four  years  ago,  the  Alamogordo  Improvement  Company  was 
or^nized,  the  bare  acres  of  the  townsite  were  all  that  was  visible. 
W  ith  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  an  unlimited  fund  of  foresight  and 
energy  the  company  began  work.  The  original  townsite  purchase  was 
1,200  acres,  and  from  the  signing  of  the  title  deeds  to  the  present  time 
the  company  has  expended  in  cash  §400,000,  of  whic^h  $175,000  was  for 
a  city  water  system,  $115,000  for  city  and  suburban  irrigation,  and  the 
remaining  $110,000  for  buildings,  street  and  alley  construction,  and 
improvements  for  parks  and  other  city  purposes.     The  city-water 
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supply  is  brought  12  miles  from  springs  in  Alamo  Canyon,  the  last  8 
miles  of  the  distance  being  piped.  The  system  has  a  gravity  pressure 
of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  company'  platted  its  land  into 
city  lots  and  1  acre  suburban  tracts,  and  has  brought  the  waters  to  its 
irrigating  system  from  La  Luz  Can\'on,  7  miles  away. 

A  $25,000  court-house  has  been  constructed,  and  a  $30,000  railway 
hospital  is  to  be  built,  while  Eastern  capital  has  about  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  modern  sanitarium,  plans  for  which  are  now  being 
arranged.  A  $75,000  tie-preserving  plant  has  been  built.  The  town 
is  the  geographical  and  commercial  center  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit- 
growing sections  beneath  Southern  suns;  has  thousands  of  tributary 
fertile  acres  open  to  Government  entry;  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
shortest  route  between  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  El  Paso  to  Califor- 
nia and  Mexico,  and  is  within  two  hours'  jaunt  of  the  famous  Cloud 
City — the  aerial  summer  and  scenic  Southwestern  resort. 

GALLUP. 
By  the  McKinley  County  Republican. 

The  town  of  Gallup  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  McKinley 
County,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 
Within  and  around  the  city  are  vast  resources  needing  only  the  stim- 
ulus of  capital  richly  to  repay  the  investor. 

Gallup  has  at  the  present  time  a  population  of  3,200  people,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  families  in  the  coal  camps  of  the  various  companies, 
lying  at  short  distances  from  the  city  limits.  For  a  western  city  the 
social  tone  of  residents  is  very  superior.  As  many  other  western 
towns,  Gallup  possesses  a  notable  contingent  of  thrifty,  brainy  Scotch. 
English,  and  Irish  folks,  who  have  added  very  materially  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  solid  development  of  the  community. 

The  climate  is  dry,  fairlv  equable,  and  with  as  few  disagreeable  fea- 
tures as  could  be  found  in  any  climate.  The  high  altitude  prevents 
the  excessive  heat  chamcteristic  of  so  many  towns  in  the  Southwest. 

The  city  has  ample  religious  and  educational  facilities.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  was  established  in  1888  bv  the  Reverend  Bush.  Rev. 
Robert  Hodgson  is  the  present  pastor.  Next  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  established  bv  the  Reverend  Father  Brun.  Reverend  Father 
Juillard  is  the  present  pastor.  In  1892  the  Episcopalians  began  a  work 
here  under  the  care  of  their  mis^ionarv^  Mr.  E.  A.  Osborn.  Rev.  W. 
R.  Seaborne  is  the  present  pastor.  'Che  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  by  Rev^  I*.  A.  Simpkin,  a  home  missionary  of  that  church. 
Rev.  George  Leo  Patterson  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  public  school  system  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  would  do  credit 
to  a  much  larger  city  than  Gallup.  Here  the  children  receive  just  as 
good  an  education  and  preparation  for  college  or  university  as  in  any 
small  city  in  America. 

The  city  is  well  represented  by  civic  societies,  such  as  the  Masons, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Rebekahs,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
United  Moderns,  Italian  Society,  Sons  of  Herman. 

Thirty  Indian  tiuding  stores  on  the  reservations  get  their  supplies 
from  Gallup  merchants  or  bj'  the  way  of  Gallup. 

In  handling  the  municipal  aflfairs  the  board  of  trustees  has  been 
very  efficient.  The  present  officers  are:  Board  of  trustees,  E.  M. 
Clayton,  chairman:  John  Sharp,  Peter  Kitchen,  W.  E,  Weidemeyer,. 
Louis  Meyers;  Joseph  Morello,  treasurer;  K.  K.  Scott,  clerk. 
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The  McKinley  County  Republican  is  the  only  paper  in  the  county. 
In  politics  it  is  Republican. 

The  advantages  of  Gallup  are  something  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  the  town  is  wa}'  ahead  of  most  cities  of  its  size.  Gallup  is 
the  metropolis  and  county  seat  of  McKinley  Count^^  It  is  above 
all  a  coal-mining  town  and  its  coal  industry  is  practicalh^  thus  far  only 
partly  developed.  Underneath  the  whole  region  of  which  Gallup  is 
the  center,  immense  deposits  of  coal  have  been  treasured  by  nature, 
awaiting  the  thrifty  hand  of  capital  to  bring  it  up  to  the  surface  and 
make  of  Gallup  the  richest  coal-mining  town  of  the  Southwest,  One 
mine  alone,  the  Weaver  mine,  property  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  produced  in  one  day  (June  22, 1903),  1,550  tons  of  coal.  The 
coal  can  be  dug  easilv  and  there  is  practically  no  danger  for  the  miner 
in  the  mines  unless  he  should  be  exceedingly  careless.  No  gas  is  to 
be  feared.     The  coal  is  soft  and  of  best  quality. 

A  briquette  plant  had  been  of  late  built  near  the  town  and  promised 
to  be  a  great  help  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  but  it  burned  down 
recently.  The  slack  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  and  sold  to  rail- 
wa3's  and  steamers  under  the  form  of  small  coal  bricks.  The  plant 
will  probably  be  rebuilt.  A  railroad  will  soon  be  built  between 
Durango  and  the  southern  part  of  Arizona,  passing  through  Gallup, 
giving  two  railroads  to  the  town. 

The  coal  trade  would  naturally  give  the  cit}^  a  steady  growth,  but  it 
is  only  one  of  the  many  resources.  Lying  north  of  the  city  is  a  vast 
field  rich  in  oil-bearing  sand  and  shale,  samples  of  which  experts  in 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields  have  pronounced  to  be  very  rich  in  crude  oil 
(kerosene). 

A  vein  of  fire  clay,  very  free  from  iron  and  nodules,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  underlies  the  whole  region,  small  and  steady  orders  there- 
for being  supplied  to  Arizona  smelters. 

Excellent  pottery  clay,  brick  clay,  valuable  sands,  good  gi'ade  cop- 
per ore,  and  other  natural  riches  are  in  the  neighborhood  in  profusion. 

The  greatest  of  all  resources,  however,  lie  above  the  ground.  The 
whole  valley  is  filled  for  miles  with  rich  soil,  needing  only  water  to 
make  it  one  great  rich  farm.  Nature  has  kindly  made  a  reservoir  4 
miles  above  the  town,  which  drains  an  immense  watershed  that  would 
supply  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  valley. 
Onlv  a  moderate  amount  of  capital  is  needed  to  dam  safelv  this  site 
and  to  set  going  agricultural  life  that  would  make  Gallup  a  much  larger 
city  and  also  give  handsome  returns  for  the  money  invested. 

the  city  is  lighted  by  electricitj',  has  watei*works,  a  telephone  sys- 
tem, and  commands  the  trade  of  a  large  territory.  It  has  broad,  clean 
streets  and  many  of  its  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone.     It  has  tele- 

f>hone  connection  with  the  surrounding  coal  camps  and  Fort  Wingate. 
t  has  a  large  roundhouse  and  is  a  division  point  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railway. 

LAS  CRUCES. 

By  Edward  C.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  MetiUa  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Las  Cruces,  the  "City  of  the  Crosses,"  the  count}^  seat  of  Dona 
Ana  County,  is  beautifully  situated  40  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  far-famed  Mesilla  Valley  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  largest  body  of  agricultural  land  within  the  Territory.  This 
valley  has  an  average  width  of  about  5  miles  and  is  about  70  miles  in 
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length,  embracing  about  100,000  acres  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  However,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
valley  is  under  cultivation,  perhaps  30,000  acres  in  all.  Of  course  all 
cultivation  is  by  irrigation.  For  this  purpose  the  Rio  Grande  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  water  usually,  but  in  late  years  there  have 
been  occasional  droughts  for  brief  periods;  but  the  farmers  and 
orchardists  have  within  the  last  few  years  learned  that  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  flow  of  water  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  a  depth 
of  about  25  feet  and  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and  profitable  to  util- 
ize this  under-surface  flow  to  supplement  the  river  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Consequently  a  number  of  pumping  plants  have  been  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  valley  and  are  now  in  use  whenever  required. 
When  it  is  considered  what  has  been  accomplished  in  California  by 
the  use  of  water  raised  by  means  of  pumps  for  irrigation,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  valley  in  this  respect  may  be  partially  realized. 

The  town  of  Las  Cruces  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1848.  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war,  by  American  officers  from  the  post  then  existing 
at  Fort  Selden,  18  miles  above  the  town.  Before  that  time  the  valley 
had  been  the  habitat  of  the  Apache  Indians,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  fierce  that  no  one  dared  to  settle  at  points  in  the  valley  outside  of 
the  little  hamlet  6  miles  above  the  town,  and  the  lands  of  the  valley 
were  totally  unutilized.  But  with  the  protection  which  came  with  the 
American  occupation  of  the  country  settlers  rapidly  came,  and  the 
valley  now  has  a  population  of  approximately  10,000  souls.  Las  Cruces 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  valley;  The  census  of  1900  gave  the  two 
precincts  in  which  the  town  is  located  a  population  of  2,906.  The 
town  proper  has  at  present  a  population  of  3,000.  The  other  settle- 
ments in  the  valley,  almost  contiguous  to  the  town,  are  Mesilla  Park, 
Mesilla,  Colorado,  Rincon,  La  Mesa,  San  Miguel,  Chamberino,  Gar- 
field, and  Anthony. 

The  town  is  regularly  and  symmetrically  laid  out,  and  in  parts  well 
shaded.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  3,800  feet.  This  altitude,  com- 
bined with  the  latitude,  renders  the  winter  months  the  most  delightful 
in  the  world,  while  the  heat  of  the  summers  is  tempered  and  cooled 
with  the  rains  which  come  about  the  1st  of  June  and  extend  into 
November.  The  town  has  a  solid  and  substantial  basis  for  its  pros- 
pe^it3^  It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  town,  dependent  in  the  main 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  farms  and  orchards  for  its 
welfare.  There  are  about  twenty  general  merchandise  stores  and  the 
usual  assortment  of  drug  stores,  banks,  hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
and  offices  of  professional  men.  The  town  is  not  entirely  dependent, 
however,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist.  It  is 
far  from  being  a  one-industry  town.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  are  the 
beautiful  Organ  Mountains  where  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have 
been,  and  are  being  mined  profitably,  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  ajl  classes  in  the  town.  There  are  also  on  the  neighboring  ranges 
many  cattle,  sheep,  and  goat  ranches,  which  are  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Within  2  miles  of  the  town  is  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  These  are 
institutions  endowed  liberally  by  the  National  Government  and  the 
Territory,  and  under  their  supervision.  They  are  largely  patronized 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  from  the  neighboring 
sections  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  receive  some  students  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  who  come  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity 
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afforded  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish 
stenography.  The  town,"  too,  has  in  late  years  become  the  Mecca  of 
an  ever-increasing  class  of  persons  afflicted  with  lung  and  throat 
troubles.  These  unfortunates  have  found  in  the  mild  winters  and  dr}' 
atmosphere  the  exact  conditions  necessary  to  restore  them  to  health. 
Some  of  them  make  it  a  practice  to  come  every  fall  and  winter,  while 
others  purchase  themselves  ranches,  farms,  and  orchards,  and  settle 
down  into  permanent  residents.  The  *' Alameda"  is  a  resort  built 
and  managed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers,  and 
it  enjoys  an  increasing  patronage  every  year. 

Las  Cruces  is  the  seat  of  the  united  States  district  court  and  of  the 
United  States  land  office.  The  United  States  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  territory  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Dona  Ana,  Grant, 
Luna,  Sierra,  and  Otero.  The  territory  embraced  in  the  land  district 
is  somewhat  larger.  Judge  Frank  W.  Parker,  the  presiding  jud^e  of 
the  court,  makes  his  residence  at  Las  Cruces,  as  does  also  Hon.  Nicho- 
las Galles,  the  register  of  the  land  office. 

Besides  'Hhe  college"  the  town  has  two  graded  and  well-raanaged 
public  schools  and  one  or  two  private  schools.  The  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
a  Catholic  order,  maintain  an  educational  institute,  which  enjoys  a  large 
patronage  and  is  deservedly  popular.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Sister 
Albertina. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  the  Baptists  have  good,  healthy  church  organizations.  Three 
English  weekly  newspapers — the  Las  Cruces  Progress,  the  Citizen, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Republican — are  published  at  Las  Cruces,  and 
two  Spanish  weeklies — El  Labrador  ana  El  Tiempo.  At  the  college  a 
monthly  is  published.  The  fraternal  orders  are  well  represented,  the 
Masons,  Woodmen,  Odd  Fellows,  and  others  having  lodges.  The  town 
also  has  a  thriving  chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  doing  much  in 
making  the  advantages  of  the  town  and  valley  known  to  tne  outside 
world.  The  secretary  takes  pleasure  in  answering  all  inquiries  touch- 
ing the  Mesilla  Valley. 

A  canning  factory  enjoys  an  extensive  patronage,  and  the  demand 
for  its  products  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

SILVER  CITY 
By  John  W.  Fleming. 

A  ''silver city"  with  a  golden  climate  is  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Grant 
County,  and  is  reached  from  all  points  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Sante  Fe  Railway,  which  has  its  New  Mexico  terminus  here.  Its  loca- 
tion, protected  on  all  sides  by  bigh  hills,  its  dry,  rarefied  atmosphere, 
and  its  constant  sunshine,  make  Silver  City  an  ideal  residence  for  per- 
sons afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Nine  miles  east  of  Silver  Cit}^  is  Fort 
Bavard,  where  the  United  States  Government  has  located  the  army 
and  navy  general  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The 
Government  having  put  its  stamp  of  approval,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, upon  this  climate  for  the  cure  or  its  soldiers  and  sailors,  many 
other  health  seekers  of  late  have  been  attracted  to  Silver  City  and 
surroundings. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  Silver  City  a  population  of  2,735  and  Silver 
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City  precinct  a  population  of  2,971.  The  present  population  of  the 
city  is  3,000.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  brick  business  blocks  and  many 
beautiful  brick  residences.  The  city  has  a  ffood  supply  of  water,  both 
for  domestic  use  and  for  fire  protection.  Its  mercnants  are  modern 
and  progressive,  and  large  stocks  of  goods  are  carried  be^^ause  the  cit}^ 
supplies  a  large  area  of  prosperous  country.  Two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published,  the  Silver  City  Enterprise  and  the  Independent.  The 
city  s  public  school  system  is  excellent,  and  there  is  also  located  here 
one  of  the  two  Territorial  normal  schools,  with  a  fine  corps  of  teachers. 
Another  educational  institution  that  does  most  excellent  work  is  the 
Academjr  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

The  city  has  a  first-class  electric-light  plant  and  a  telephone  system 
that  reaches  out  to  all  the  important  towns  and  mining  camps  of  the 
county.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methoaist  Epis- 
copal, Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  have  substantial  church  buildings, 
with  parsonages.  The  fraternal  orders  are  well  represented  by  the 
Elks,  the  Masonic  blue  lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery,  Knigtts  of 
Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Eagles,  Odd  Fellows, 
Red  Men,  Maccabees,  Eastern  Star,  and  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  all  of 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Silver  City  National  Bank  and  the  Silver  City  Savings  Bank  are 
the  two  financial  mstitutions  of  the  county,  and  are  among  the  strongest 
in  the  Territory.  The  city  has  four  good  hotels,  where  first-class 
accommodations  can  be  had — better,  in  fact,  than  in  most  towns  with 
twice  the  population  of  Silver  City.  The  industries  of  the  surround- 
ing country  are  stock  raising  and  mining.  Twelve  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  city  is  the  Burro  Mountain  mining  district,  principally  copper, 
vet  also  producing  much  of  the  turquoise  sold  in  the  united  States. 
Nine  miles  north  is  located  Pinos  Altos,  one  of  the  oldest  gold  camps 
in  the  Territory.  Nine  miles  east  is  Fort  Bayard  and  the  town  of 
Central,  while  16  miles  east  are  located  the  towns  of  Santa  Rita,  Han- 
over, and  Fierro,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  big  copper  and  iron  district. 
The  climate  of  this  section  makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  mining  every 
dav  iu  the  j'ear,  both  on  top  and  under  ground. 

The  climate  also  makes  stock  raising  a  greater  success  in  Grant 
Countv  than  in  the  Northern  States,  where  the  extreme  cold  in  winter 
causes  heavv  losses. 

At  Silver  City  is  situated  a  smelter,  capable  of  treating  300  tons  of 
ore  every  day. 

The  legal  profession  is  represented  by  nine  attorneys,  the  medical 
profession  by  six  physicians,  and  there  are  two  dentists.  The  court- 
house is  a  large  three-story  building  of  brick,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  and  contains,  besides  the  large  and  commodious  court  and  jury 
rooms  and  county  offices,  the  county  jail. 

St.  Joseph's  Sanitarium,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Sistere 
of  Mercy,  is  situated  on  a  high  elevation  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  and  consists  of  two  large  brick  buildings,  containing  at)out  thirty 
rooms,  which  are  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every  way.  There  is  also 
located  here  the  county  hospital,  under  the  management  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society.  Both  of  these  institutions  receive  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500  from  the  Territory. 

Silver  City  was  incorporated  in  1878,  under  a  special  charter.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  mayor  and  board  of  councilmen  consist- 
ing of  four  members.     The  present  mayor  is  enjoying  the  distinction 
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of  holding  the  office  for  seventeen  vears.  The  city  officials  are:  Mayor, 
John  W.  Fleming:  counciluien,  6.  \V.  M.  CarviK  J.  J.  Kelly,  R.  M, 
Grabe,  Jackson  Agee;  clerk  and  collector,  Howard  H.  Betts:  city 
attorney,  R.  AI.  Turner;  citv  engineer,  G.  R.  Brown;  marshal,  W.  11. 
Kilburn;  police  judge,  \V.  fl.  Newcomh. 

DEMING. 
By  Miss  LiLUE  M.  Billingslea  and  N.  S.  Rose. 

The  city  of  Deming,  county  seat  of  the  county  of  Luna,  was  founded 
in  November,  1881.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which  was  then 
building  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  had  just  I'eached  this  point  and  was 
making  preparations  for  building  shops,  etc.,  furnishing  an  incentive 
for  the  Duilding  of  a  city  of  tents  and  shanties  on  the  plains.  Six 
months  later  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  completed  its  line  to 
that  point  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  assured 
to  Deming  a  position  of  prominence  in  that  part  of  New  Mexico. 
During  the  year  1882  settlers  flocked  in,  and  several  substantial  build- 
ings were  erected.  The  plains  round  about  also  began  to  settle  up, 
especially  in  spots  where  water  was  found.  These  new  settlers  were 
engaged  in  the  cattle  industry,  and  that  industry  has  since  then  fur- 
nished a  substantial  support  to  the  town.  Prospectors  located  claims  in 
the  mountains  round  about,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mining  industry, 
too,  has  and  is  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  Deming  and  has  helped 
to  make  it  an  important  business  center.  About  a  3'ear  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroads  above  mentioned,  the  Atchison,  To^^ka  and 
Santa  Fe  built  a  branch  into  the  mining  district  surrounding  Silver 
Cit\%  which  was  then  enjoying  a  boom.  From  that  time  on  Deming 
enjoyed  ten  j'^ears  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  until,  in  common  with 
the  entire  Southwest,  it  received  a  setback  through  the  panic  of  1893 
to  1894  and  for  a  time  was  dormant.  But  its  superior  natural  advan- 
tages, its  railway  facilities,  and  its  solid  business  institutions  helped 
the  city  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  an  unsettled  financial  condition 
which  prevailed,  and  by  1900  new  business  houses  were  again  being 
built  and  cozv  residences  were  being  added  one  after  another  to  those 
already  in  existence.  In  1901  work  was  started  on  the  construction  of 
the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway,  the  road  being  completed  the 
year  following,  giving  Deming  direct  railway  connection  with  the  great 
mining  region  of  southern  Arizona  and  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  giving 
it  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  three  cities  in  New  Mexico,  namelv, 
Santa  Fe,  Deming,  and  Lordsburg,  having  three  railroads.  During  t6e 
past  year  two  otJaer  important  railroad  lines  have  extended  surveys 
into  Deming,  one  being  an  Alamogordo-Deming  cut-off  for  the  El  Paso 
and  Northeastern  Railwav  and  the  other  a  survev  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gulf  Railway  from  Durango,  Colo.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  city  is  now 
entering  upon  a  period  ot  prosperous  growth  which  will  surpass  any 
advancement  that  its  past  history  shows  and  will  confirm  its  position 
as  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Southwest. 

The  location  of  Deming  is  an  ideal  one,  standing  as  it  does  on  a 
broad,  level  plain  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,300  feet,  and  surrounded 
with  picturesque  mountains.  It  always  enjoys  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze 
in  summer,  tempering  the  heat  of  July  and  August,  and  rendering  the 
nights  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant,  while  its  southern  latitude  pre- 
vents severe  cold  in  winter  and  assures  a  mild,  even  temperature  the 
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year  around.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  also  it  is  the  natural 
supply  point  of  a  vast  region  of  country,  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
cattle  ranches  for  miles  to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  and  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  great  Mimbres  Valley  to  the  north,  while  the  mining  camps 
in  the  various  parts  of  Luna  and  Grant  counties  to  the  west  and  to  the 
north  come  to  Deming  for  their  supplies  and  to  ship  their  ores.  The 
water  of  Deming  is  noted  for  its  purity  and  the  abundance  of  the 
supply,  the  Mimbres  River  sinking  into  the  gravel  about  20  miles  north 
of  Deming,  running  beneath  the  surface  in  an  inexhaustible  stream 
directly  under  the  town.  The  water  is  as  pure  and  soft  as  rain  water, 
this  making  the  town,  with  its  excellent  railway  facilities,  a  particu- 
larlv  favored  point  for  manufacturing  enterprises.  A  smelter,  espe- 
cially, has  been  projected  recently,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  built  at  no 
distant  day,  as  Deming  is  an  ideal  point  for  a  smelting  center. 

Deming  has  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  is  incorporated  under 
the  village  incorporation  act.  The  board  of  village  trustees  consists 
of  Seamon  Fiela,  chairman;  J.  W.  Hannigan,  A.  J.  Clark,  T.  A.  Carr, 
and  L.  H.  Brown,  fludge  Edward  Pennington  is  police  magistrate 
and  Fmnk  Prizer  marshal. 

As  the  supply  point  for  the  surrounding  country  the  town  has  a 
large  trade  m  provisions  and  such  goods  as  are  used  in  the  camps. 
Merchandising  is  therefore  the  most  important  industry  at  present, 
there  being  a  number  of  large,  well-equipped  general  merchandise 
stores  in  the  town,  which  command  an  extensive  trade.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  the  shipping  of  stock,  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  being 
shipped  annually  during  the  early  summer  months.  Another  industry 
bringing  large  returns  is  traffic  in  hay.  The  vast  plains  surrounding 
the  town  furnish  thousands  of  tons  of  hay,  and  teams  may  be  seen 
every  day  during  the  winter  months  hauling  and  loading  it  on  cars  for 
shipment  to  the  mining  camps  and  to  the  towns  east  and  west  of  Deming. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  a  considerable  business 
is  done  in  shipping  fruit  and  melons  from  the  Mimbres  Valley  ranches, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  thus  placed  in  circulation  in  the 
town.  A  brickyard  owned  by  Barney  Martin  does  a  good  business, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  business  houses  built  during  the  past  few 
years  are  substantial  brick  structures  which  add  materially  to  the 
appearanc-e  of  the  town.  Last  year  several  local  business  men  erected 
an  ice  plant  and  electric-light  works,  which  have  been  in  constant  opera- 
tion since  completion.  These  enterprises  are  prospering,  and  exten- 
sive improvements  are  contemplated  for  the  future.  A  business  which 
offers  a  splendid  opening  and  promises  good  returns  to  enterprising 
people  is  market  gardening.  Several  parties  are  engaged  in  it  at 
present,  but  are  not  able  to  supply  one-naif  of  the  demand,  which  is 
growing  steadily.  One  man  naving  10  acres  in  garden  truck  has 
cleared  $4,000  annually  from  this  business.  The  town  has  a  solid 
banking  institution,  the  Bank  of  Deming.  Its  officers  are  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  president;  John  Corbett,  vice-president;  L.  H.  Brown,  cashier, 
and  W.  H.  Guiney,  assistant  cashier.  Another  firm  is  arranging  to 
establish  a  bank  in  the  near  future. 

The  town  is  well  represented  among  the  fraternal  orders,  there  being 
at  present  thrifty  lodges  of  the  following:  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Deming  Lodge 
No.  7,  T.  A.  Carr,  recorder;  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Deming  Lodge  No.  12, 
Edward  Pennington,  secretary;  O.  E.  S.,  Ruth  Chapter  No.  6,  Mrs. 
Mattie  Pennington,  secretary;  R.   A.  M.,  Deming  Chapter  No.  5, 
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Edward  Pennington,  scribe;  R.  andS.  M.,  Deming  Council  No.  1,  G.  A. 
Shepard:  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Deming  Lodge  No.  6,  Charles  Miller,  secretary; 
W.  O.  W.,  Florida  Camp  No.  4;  K.  of  P.,  Deming  Lodee  No.  20, 
C.  C.  Raithel,  keeper  of  records  and  seals;  Improved  Oraer  of  Red 
Men,  Huachuca  Tribe  No.  18,  Wright  Lahan,  chief  of  records.  The 
Adelphi  Club  is  an  organization  of  about  100  business  men,  which  has 
fitted  up  elegant  club  rooms  and  which  is  doing  good  work  for  the 
growth  of  the  city. 

The  Deming  Hospital  is  a  Territorial  institution  established  in  1897, 
It  is  in  charge  of  a  society  of  which  all  women  in  Luna  County  inter- 
ested in  the  work  may  become  members.  The  board  of  management 
consists  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
five  directors.  The  directors  have  complete  supeiTision  of  the  manage- 
ment, such  as  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  auditing  the  accounts,  deter- 
mining the  number  of  the  employees  and  the  salary  to  be  paid  them, 
as  well  as  the  rules  for  government  of  the  hospital. 

Deming  has  alwavs  been  noted  in  the  surrounding  countrv  for  its 
excellent  public  school  facilities.  The  present  school  building  was 
erected  in  1892.  It  originally  contained  six  rooms.  The  building, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  brick  structure,  was  enlarged  to  eignt 
rooms  in  1902.  Attractive  grounds  surround  the  edifice.  They  are 
planted  with  about  100  trees,  as  well  as  with  rosebushes  and  shrubbery. 
There  is  a  well-kept  lawn.  The  grounds  are  irrigated  from  a  22,000- 
gallon  tank.  Twelve  years  of  work  are  embraced  in  the  curriculum — 
eight  in  the  elementary  and  granmiar  grades  and  four  in  the  high 
school.  The  school  liBmry  contains  over  600  volumes,  including  the 
full  set  of  39  volumes  of  the  works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the 
historian.  Three  medals  are  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  each  year.  One  is  for  the  highest  average  in  all  studies, 
donated  by  the  school  board;  one  for  the  hig-hest  average  in  mathe- 
matics and  one  for  the  highest  average  in  English,  the  latter  two  medals 
being  donated  by  persons  interested  in  the  schooPs  welfare.  The  school 
term  is  nine  months  and  7  teachers  are  employed.  The  last  school 
enumeration  gave  902  persons  of  school  age  in  the  town,  while  the 
enrollment  was  730  and  the  average  daily  attendance  300. 

Deming  has  a  number  of  thriving  church  organizations.  The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  1898.  Tne  organization  bought 
the  church  and  parsonage  built  by  the  Congregationalists.  They  wor- 
shiped in  that  church  until  1900,  when  it  was  sold  and  the  present 
church  edifice  erected.  The  church  was  organized  with  27  members, 
many  of  them  being  business  and  other  prominent  people  of  the  town. 
The  church  has  ever  since  its  organization  maintained  a  Sunday  school 
and  young  people's  society. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Stanton,  organizer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
came  to  Deming  in  1883  and  held  services  in  the  schoolhouse  until  a 
congregation  was  organized  and  a  church  built  in  the  same  year.  The 
membership  the  first  year  was  15.  At  present  84  members  are 
enrolled,  21  having  been  received  during  tne  past  fiscal  year.  The 
congregation  always  maintained  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  town.  A  young  people's  society  is  maintained  and  a 
Spanish  mission,  which  is  doing  benevolent  work.  The  Spanish  mis- 
sion has  20  members. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  had  an  organization  since  the 
founding  of  the  town.     The  church  has  grown  very  rapidly  the  past 
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few  years  and  the  congregation  is  preparing  to  erect  a  fine  church 
building. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  town  and  has  long 
possessed  a  neat  house  of  worship.  A  Sundaj^  school  is  maintained 
by  the  congregation. 

The  Baptist  denomination  has  a  missionary  at  Deming,  who  intends 
to  organize  a  congregation  in  the  near  future. 

Deming  has  gained  considerable  fame  as  a  health  resort,  and  the 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  its  climate  in  cases  of  lung  and  throat 
troubles  are  bringing  annually  more  and  more  health  seekers.  The 
average  winter  day  consists  of  crispy,  cool  mornings  and  evenings, 
balmy  at  noon,  and  probably  cool  at  night.  Glorious  weather  to  walk 
in,  to  ride  in,  to  work  in,  to  sleep  in,  to  play  in.  There  are  very  few 
days  when  children  and  invalids  may  not  be  out  in  perfect  enjoyment. 
The  spring  and  fall  days  are  perfect,  an  unbroken  combination  of  cool 
breezes  and  warm  sun.  The  summers  never  know  a  hot  night  and  the 
very  air  is  fragrantly  clear  and  tbnic.  Deming  is  blessed  with  sun- 
shine, pure  air,  and  pure  water,  a  combination  that  gives  life,  routs 
disease,  nourishes  hope,  warms  the  soul,  and  lifts  up  the  heail.  Year 
after  year  there  are  eleven  clear  days  to  one  cloudy  day,  while  in 
many  Eastern  places  the  sunny  days  are  fewer  than  the  gi*ay  days. 
This  means  clear  skies,  with  dazzlingly  bright  stars  not  often  seen  in 
the  more  humid  sections.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  gives  the 
air  by  day  and  by  night  a  sparkle,  while  the  little  soft,  cool  showers 
generally  come  in  summer  to  cool  the  air  and  make  sleep  refreshing 
and  restful. 

To  the  well  the  climate  is  an  inspiration";  it  doubles  the  value  of  life; 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  one's  best.  Psychologists  say  that 
more  murders,  suicides,  and  crimes  of  all  sorts  are  committed  on  gra^ 
days,  in  damp,  gloomy  weather,  than  on  bright  days;  gray  weather  is 
for  despondency,  discouragement,  and  uncharitableness,  if  these  be  in 
a  person.  To  the  sick  the  climate  is  a  haven,  a  sanctuary.  As  in  the 
days  of  old  the  Church  w^as  a  refuge  where  the  pursued,  the  weak,  the 
helpless,  could  flee  for  safety,  so  Deming  is  a  sanctuary  for  the  sick, 
who  sometimes  shake  off  their  pursuer,  Death,  and  always  have  some 
respite,  at  least,  from  his  pursuit.  Everyone  is  better  here;  the  major- 
ity of  health  seekers  get  well  entirely,  and  even  those  at  death's  door 
have  a  pause  before  they  must  cross  the  dark  threshold.  The  very  air 
helps  to  destroy  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  if  the  consumptive  has 
any  hope  he  can  usually  expand  it  into  life  here. 

I)eming's  bad  weather  is  not  very  bad  at  the  worst.  An  occasional 
sand  storm  is  mean  and  no  one  likes  it,  but  after  it  is  over  and  the  sand 
is  brushed  and  washed  and  combed  out — it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
sleet,  slush,  and  cold,  driving  i*ains  are  far  worse  to  endure,  do  more 
dcvstruction,  and  are  more  fatal  to  health.  There  is  no  pneumonia,  no 
grippe,  no  fever,  no  ague,  no  rheumatism  in  a  sand  storm,  but  it  is  a 
simon-pure  aggravation. 

Almost  all  strangers  to  Deming  will  ask:  "But  is  it  not  very  hot 
there  in  summer  time,  and  are  the  winters  warm?"  Because  it  is  so 
far  south  people  who  do  not  know  the  attributes  of  the  climate  expect 
to  find  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  Southern  lowlands.  The  fact  is  that 
Deming  has  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that 
this  elevation  modifies  the  temperature  so  that  the  health  seeker  at 
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Deming  receives  all  the  benefits  of  a  Southern  climate  with  none  of  its 
attendant  ills,  such  as  malaria.  He  receives  also  the  energizing  ozone 
of  the  highlands  without  the  severity  of  the  climate  found  m  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North.  In  a  low,  damp  climate  the  damp  air  acti^  like  a 
blanket,  making  the  summer  intolerable  and  the  winters  bitter  and 
mercilessly  cold.  It  is  humidity  that  kills.  In  Deming  the  thermom- 
eter may  at  times  range  much  higher  in  summer,  but  owing  to  the 
altitude  and  absolute  clearness  and  drvness  of  the  air  the  heat  is  not 
oppressive.  In  Eastern  cities,  and  even  farther  North,  man  and  beast 
perish  from  the  heat  every  summer,  but  no  one  has  ever  succumbed,  or 
ever  will  succumb,  to  the  heat  at  Deming,  even  at  midday  in  the  sun. 
From  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  4  in  the  afternoon  it  is  very  warm 
in  midsummer  in  the  sun,  but  the  shade  is  always  cool  and  there  are 
always  little  refreshing  breezes.  It  is  the  lack  of  humidity  that  makes- 
the  midsummers  not  only  tolerable,  but  delightful.  One  never  swelters 
or  stifles  or  gasps  for  breath,  even  on  the  blazing  noons  of  the  hottest 
Julj^  days.  It  is  a  simple  scientific  fact  that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  warm 
the  air  through  which  they  pass.  The  higher  aeronaut  go  the  cooler 
the  atmosphere.  The  sun  s  heat  goes  through  drv  air  as  it  does 
through  a  glass  window  without  heating  the  glass,  feut  when  the  air 
is  damp  and  heavy  with  vapor,  the  sun  heats  the  moisture  and  each  drop 
becomes  a  little  radiating  mass  of  heat.  The  vapor  thus  heated  forms 
a  heavy  upper  blanket,  and  the  earth,  which  also  holds  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  is  below.  The  dweller  in  humid  climes  is  therefore  stifled  between- 
he  two  on  hot  days,  and  must  often  gasp  and  perish  for  breath.  There- 
being  no  moisture  in  the  air  at  Deming,  there  is  no  upper  blanket  of 
heat  to  stifle  the  laborer  when  he  goes  about  his  daily  toil  in  midsummer. 

Besides  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  dryness  of  the  air  makes 
the  country  clean  and  healthful.  The  sun,  the  dryness  and  the  winds, 
including  the  much-despised  sand  storms,  keep  the  country  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  charge  the  atmosphere  with  electricity  and  ozone. 
Disease  germs  and  putrefaction  have  short  shrift.  Meat  may  be  cut  and 
hung  in  the  air  and  it  will  simply  dry  and  harden,  never  spoil  or  gather 
to  itself  myriads  of  germs  of  rot  and  uncleanliness  and  disease.  An 
animal  left  dead  on  the  plains  seldom  becomes  oflfensive  in  odor;  it 
simply  dries  up  without  offense  to  the  nostrils.  Disease  germs  usualU' 
live  and  have  their  being  in  moisture;  the  dry  air  dries  up  their  favorite 
medium  and  materially  lessens  their  chance  of  doing  harm.  The  sun's 
rays  in  lighting  upon  a  moist  disease  germ  will,  in  drying  up  the 
moisture,  create  a  little  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  and  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen being  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectants  known  to  science,  the 
germ  has  to  die.  This  chemical  performance,  though  simple,  is  never- 
theless a  great  boon  to  the  world  wherever  the  sun  snines  freely.  The 
sun  is  everywhere  a  cleaner  and  purifier,  but  in  Luna  County,  where 
it  shines  every  day  and  its  mys  strike  directly,  it  is  more  so  than 
elsewhere.  W  here  man  is  careless,  the  sun,  winds,  and  the  dr}^  air 
together  do  much  to  save  him  from  punishment  for  his  carelessness  and 
help  to  keep  this  country  clean  and  salubrious. 

These  advantages  of  climate  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Deming 
as  headquarters  by  the  National  Colony  and  Sanitarium  for  Consump- 
tives. The  society  is  a  benevolent  and  philanthropic  St.  Louis  organ- 
ization; of  which  James  R.  Waddill,  of  St.  Louis,  is  president;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mayfield,  of  the  same  city,  is  chief  surgeon,  and  M.  P.  Moody 
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is  secretary.  The  association  is  preparing  to  erect  buildings  and 
tents,  and  take  care  of  consumptives  in  large  numbers  as  quickly  as  the 
proper  accommodations  are  provided. 

Deming,  with  its  rose  gardens,  its  cool  verandas,  pretty  homes,  and 
substantial  business  blocks,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the 
Southwest,  and  as  a  health  resort  it  has  no  superior. 

CARLSBAD. 

Carlsbad,  the  beautiful,  at  first  named  Eddy,  the  county  seat  of 
Eddy  Count3%  is  the  largest  and  only  town  of  magnitude  in  the  county. 
It  is  often  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  town  in  New  Mexico  and 
it  is  certainly  entrancing!}"  situated  amidst  orchards  and  broad  fields. 
Its  ever  running  waters  in  its  irrigation  ditches,  its  36  miles  of  cotton- 
wood  and  other  shade  trees,  its  wide  streets  and  beautiful  homes,  all 
help  to  make  it  a  most  attractive  residence  city.  Its  beautiful  suburbs 
of  jLa  Huerta  and  Hagerman  Heights  are  far  famed.  The  Bermuda 
and  the  blue  gi*ass  furnish  exquisite  emerald  lawn  settings  for  a  fioral 
growth  as  bountiful  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  ornamental  shade  trees 
include  the  catalpa,  the  Chinese  umbrella.  North  Carolina  and  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  weeping  willows,  Russian  mulberry,  while  encircled 
hedges  of  gray  cedar  bush  and  the  green  bamboo  cane  are  ever  and 
anon  broken  by  the  shining  spikes  of  the  green  and  giant  cactus  palm 
or  Spanish  dagger.  Here  and  there  can  be  seen  roses  of  all  hues  and 
sizes,  blooming  almost  eveiy  month  in  the  year;  geraniums  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  varieties  blossoming  in  all  the  soft  gradations  of  color  from 
pure  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  and  royal  purple;  the  deeper  yellow 
and  black  calla  lily,  the  far  southern  cousm  of  the  tiger  lily;  four 
o'clocks  of  as  many  hues  as  Joseph's  coat;  the  rare  plumbago  climb- 
ing vine  with  its  purple  blossoms;  together  with  a  wilderness  of  petu- 
nias, begonias,  gladioli,  and  other  flowers.  The  arboriculture  of  Eddy 
County  includes  the  walnut,  the  almond,  and  the  pecan,  a  flourishing 
grove  of  the  latter  in  La  Huerta  growing  more  valuable  every  year. 

The  altitude  of  Carlsbad  is  3,200  feet.  It  is  1,326  miles  from  Chicago, 
868  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  1,083  miles  from  Denver.  With 
immediate  surroundings  it  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Its  public  schools 
are  up  to  date  and  housed  in  modern  buildings.  There  are  500  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  city,  and  nearly  all  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  churches  of  many  denominations,  Sunday  scnools, 
high-class  social  organizations,  fraternal  and  benevolent  societies,  a 
hospital,  a  fine  opera  house,  a  11560. 000  hotel,  which  is  the  finest  hostelry 
in  southern  New  Mexico;  commodious  business  blocks,  a  $35,000  court- 
house, excellent  electric- light,  telephone,  water,  and  sewerage  systems, 
graded  and  well-kept  streets,  and  two  excellent  weekly  newspapers — 
the  Carlsbad  Argus  and  the  Current.  The  town  is  a  moaem  and 
model  American  community,  with  beautiful  environments,  healthy 
business  conditions,  and  a  promise  of  a  greater  prosperity  in  the  future 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  necessity  for  increased  accommodations  for  health  seekers  at 
Carlsbad  is  apparent,  and  a  tent  city  should  spring  up  in  the  near 
future.  The  beautiful  estate  called  The  Heights,  consisting  of  1,100 
acres,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pecos,  opposite  the  town,  and  culminating 
in  a  lofty  hill,  was  purchased  by  the  late  R.  W.  Tansill  shortly  before 
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his  death,  with  the  intention  of  transforming  it  into  a  sanitarium. 
His  plans  will  probably  be  realized  bv  parties  well  able  to  carry  out 
the  project,  ana  they  are  now  caref  ull}'  considering  the  proposition. 
Medical  experts  have  pronounced  the  spot  an  ideal  location  for  the 
purpose. 

Although  only  fourteen  years  old,  Carlsbad  is  considei^  one  of  the 
leading  towns  of  New  Mexico.  A  flattering  indoi'sement  to  its  sta- 
bility has  been  given  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company  by  not  only  giving  it  special  freight  rates  upon  the  material 
to  constnict  the  great  concrete  aqueduct  aci'oss  the  Pecos,  but  by  the 
actual  cash  purchase  of  a  large  block  of  the  bonds  issued  to  finance  the 
project. 

FERNANDEZ  DE  TAOS  AND  RANCHOS  DE  TAOS. 

Fernandez  de  Taos  is  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County  and  is  ix)man- 
tically  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  bv'  mountains,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plain.  It  is  a  very  interesting  town,  quainth* 
built  around  a  large  plaza.  Its  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses 
considerable  antiquity.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railroads  in  New 
Mexico  it  was  a  commercial  center  of  great  importance,  and  even  to- 
day enjoys  a  good  trade.  Among  the  early  American  residents  were 
Col.  Kit  Carson,  Governor  Charles  Bent,  who  was  assassinated  here  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  insurrection,  Col.  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  Judge  Beauhien, 
Lucien  Stewart,  and  others.  Here  the  tirst  printing  press  west  of  the 
Missouri  was  set  up  in  1837  by  Rev.  Antonio  J.  Martmez,  and  theiii'st 
newspaper,  El  Crepusculo,  was  published.  A  good  public  school, 
mission  schools,  and  a  Loretto  academy  are  the  educational  facilities 
of  this  town.  A  weekly  newspaper,  printed  in  English  and  Spanish, 
called  Revista  de  Taos,  is  publisned  here.  Fernando  de  Taos  has  a 
population  of  1,600. 

Only  3  miles  to  the  northeast,  under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
mountains,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  a  clear,  bright  river,  is  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  native  settlement  in 
all  of  the  Western  Continent.  Scores  of  tourists  come  to  visit  it  an- 
nually, especially  on  its  annual  feast  day  San  Geronimo,  September 
80.  The  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,  the  riavaho,  as  well  the  Pueblos 
from  the  south,  send  delegations  to  this  festival,  and  the  settlei's  for 
scores  of  miles  around  gather  at  the  pueblo  on  that  day.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  pueblo  has  been  decreasing  in  numbers  the  past  tew 
decades,  and  numbers  but  few  over  400  at  present.  The  Indians  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  primitive  custopis. 

Ranchos  de  Taos  is  4  miles  south  of  Fernandez  de  Taos  and  is  the 
largest  settlement  in  the  county.  It  has  two  flouring  mills  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  orchards.  It  is  the  center  of  60,000  acres  of  fer- 
tile land,  of  which  one-sixth  is  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  public 
school  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  missions  of  this 
section.     The  population  is  1,800. 

Says  Charles  I .  Lummis  of  the  pj-ramids  of  Taos. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  fetch  them  into  comparison  with  Ghlzeh  or-  Dahshur.  They 
are  not  so  ancient  nor  so  tremendous  nor  so  mysterious.  Not  a  hundredth  part  so 
many  inspired  idiots  have  published  carele&s  falsehood  and  crazy  theory  about  their 
miraculously  exact  orientation  and  their  probable  destiny  for  astronomical  observa- 
tories and  units  of  weight  and  measure;  they  are  simply  Americiin  pyramids,  or 
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pyramoids,  and  therefore  about  one  ten-hundredth  aa  well  known  to  Americans  as  is 
the  sepulcher  of  Cheops.  They  are  prehistoric,  but  still  in  use;  they  are  not  tombs 
of  fabulous  kings,  nor  impenetrable  secrets  of  what  a  world  has  forgotten  more  than 
it  ever  knew;  they  are  just  monuments  to  human  love  of  home  and  the  human 
ingenuity  of  making  a  safe  retreat  even  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  In  a  word, 
they  are  the  two  great  communal  houses  in  which  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  northern- 
most valley  in  New  Mexico  have  been  making  their  simple  history  for  probably 
more  than  500  ^ears. 

When  Francisco  Vasqaez  de  Coronado,  the  first  North  American  pathfinder,  was 
making  his  astounding  marches  through  our  Southwest,  350  years  ago,  his  subordi- 
nate, Capt.  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  marched  with  a  few  men  over  100  miles  up 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Tiguex  (a  pueblo  about  where  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico,  now 
stands)  and  finallv  reached  the  large  and  powerful  village  of  Braba,  as  the  Indians 
called  it;  the  explorers  named  it  Valladolid,  and  Castan^a.  The  peevish  chronicler 
of  Coronado' s  expedition  describes  it  so  well  that  it  has  been  conclusively  identified 
with  the  present  Taos. 

To-day  the  Pueblo  pyramid  houses  of  Taos  stand  (as  they  did  then,  69  years  before 
there  was  an  Englisn-sj^eaking  resident  in  the  New  World)  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
chuckling  trout  brook,  in  a  lovelv  valley  amons  the  last  vertebne  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Close  on  the  north  the  mafisive  peaks  spring  abruptly  from  the  little 
plain;  to  the  east  and  south  are  the  dwindling  and  fartner  ranzes  of  Picuris  and 
Santa  Fe.  On  the  west  the  great  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  splits  the  valley  from  the 
timl)eTed  uplands  to  the  southern  extremity.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  Southwest;  and  desnite  its  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet,  one  of  the  fairest  valleys. 

Nowhere  in  the  worla  is  there  a  more  startling  page  of  ancient  history  brought 
down  to  date.  All  of  Europe  has  nothing  which  remotelv  suggests  these  human 
beehives,  these  pyramidal  fortress  homes  of  the  northern  T^guas.  Even  among  the 
most  strangely  picturesque  populations  of  China,  India,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
there  is  no  mate  to  Taos.  It  is  only  in  America,  and  only  in  New  Mexico  that  such 
things  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  not  common  even  there.  Zuni,  the  one  village 
that  is  left  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  whose  fame  led  to  the  first  discovery  of 
Arizona,  New^  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  and  Kansas  by  Europeans,  is  of 
the  same  type  as  Taos — bigger,  but  far  less  beautiful.  And  Acoma,  the  Sky  City, 
and  the  Pueblos  of  Moqui  are  diminished  specimens  of  the  same  strange  develop- 
ment. But  Taos,  queen  of  all,  the  most  perfect  remaining  type  of  the  terraced  com- 
munal house  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  which  was  in  its  turn  the  most  astonishing 
domestic  architecture  ever  invented  by  man,  savage  or  civilized. 

Fancy  some  child  of  the  giants  trying  to  build  a  pyramid  of  its  ovei]grown  blocks; 
a  pyramid  over  400  feet  on  a  side,  the  ** steps'*  formed  by  the  superimposed  cubes 
being  about  10  feet  high,  and  six  layers  of  them  laid  up  with  childish  irregularity. 
Fancy  this  vast  plaything  turned  into  a  labyrinth  of  cells  of  stone  and  adooe,  with 
snowy  walls  of  gypsum,  and  crooked  doors  aiid  earthen  chimneys  on  each  stafie,and 
bristling  ladders  from  step  to  step.  Populate  it  with  a  few  hundred  beings  of  active 
bronze  clothed  in  strange  oriental  garb,  inscrutable  but  human,  reserved  but  gentle, 
living  their  quaint  lives  with  our  self-same  joys  and  sorrows,  passions  and  hopes 
and  lears,  and  with  more  than  our  balance  in  it  all,  and  you  begin  to  have  a  rudi- 
mentary notion  of  Taos. 

Life  and  customs  of  this  six-storied  republic  of  two  houses  and  400  people  are 
preciselv  like  that  of  other  Pueblo  towns,  which  have  often  been  describea  in  detail. 

Taos  Indians  are  indeed  of  the  Tiguas,  the  second  of  the  six  linguistic  stocks  of  the 
Pueblos,  their  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  Isleta — the  southernmost  of  all  the 
Pueblos,  as  Taos  is  the  most  northerly.  Between  them  are  villages  speaking  entirely 
different  languages. 

Like  all  other  Pueblos,  the  Taos  live  by  agriculture;  and  their  small  farms  are 
irrigated  from  the  mountain  streams.  Like  all  others,  too,  they  are  Catholics — 
brands  plucked  from  the  pagan  burning  by  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  whom 
over  forty  suffered  martyrdom  in  New  Mexico.  Their  present  church  is  small  and 
new — dazzled  with  whitewash  for  each  yearly  feast  of  San  Geronimo,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Pueblo.  Ruins  of  the  old  church  (the  first  Franciscan  mission  in  Taos, 
founded  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago)  stand  not  far  off,  its  massive  adobe 
walls  fighting  stubbomlv  against  abuse  and  decay;  this  old  church  was  the  fort  so 
hotly  contested  in  the  I'aos  rebellion,  in  which  Governor  Bent  and  some  fifteen 
others  were  killed. 

Down  the  valley  3  miles  is  the  town  of  Taos,  now  the  county  seat;  the  valley  is 
famous  for  its  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  business  of  the  Territory,  but  its  largest  treasure  is  its  two  splendid  monument? 
of  the  first  American  home  makers.and  of  the  most  original  architects  in  history. 
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Another  writer  says  of  the  San  Geronimo  festival: 

Out  of  the  brightness  of  a  cloud  he  came 

From  Heaven  descended  when  the  earth  was  new 

And  the  rocks  wet;  as  the  low  sun  diepended 

His  subtile  shafts  and  fell  the  starlit  dew  upon  the  meadows. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Taos  Pueblo;  the  tradition  of  Matachino,  the  first  king 
of  the  soft-speaking  tribe.  It  was  told  on  the  eve  of  the  games  of  the  annual  feast 
of  San  Geronimo,  m  the  pueblo  nestling  in  the  twilight  valley  of  Taos  midst  the 
sounds  of  preparations  for  the  games  wnich  have  made  the  New  Mexican  village 
famous. 

Long  ago,  when  the  earth  was  new  and  the  rocks  were  wet,  a  great  chief  ruled 
this  people.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  save  his  name  and  the  deeds  he  wrought 
after  he  became  king  of  the  Pueblos,  but  the  old  men  say  that  he  came  from  the 
clouds  and  returned  thither  when  he  went  away.    This  is  the  legend: 

"One  fall  evening  when  the  fitful  lights  of  the  camp  fires  quivered  upon  the  trees 
and  upon  the  men  grouped  around,  and  bathed  in  radiance  the  chatting  women 
cooking  the  meat,  a  great  voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  mistv  meadow.  None 
would  answer  nor  go  out  into  the  darkness  from  the  cheerful  village  to  see  what  it 
was,  deeming  it  might  be  an  evil  spirit  of  the  darkness.  Soon  the  voice  called  each 
one  by  name  and  they  went  together  and  answered.  Close  to  the  turfy  banks  of  the 
stream  stood  a  man,  strong  ana  powerful.  So  tall  was  he  that  easily  with  his  hand 
he  might  have  brushed  the  soft  tops  of  the  willows  he  stood  by,  and  his  chest  seemed 
broad  as  the  quiet  pools  of  the  stream.  Deep  and  mellow  was  his  voice,  like  the 
mingling  lowing  of  the  herd.  Sternly  he  demanded  why  the  rich  meadow  was  Imr- 
ren,  left  to  the  fiowers  and  the  weeds,  and  not  bristling  'with  corn. 

"The  Pueblos  answered  that  they  knew  nothing  of  corn,  nor  how  to  grow  it. 

'*  *Then,*  he  said,  *I  will  be  your  king  and  teacher  and  you  shall  hunt  your  meat 
and  you  shall  even  find  it  below  the  earth.'  And  so  he  taught  them  how  to  grow 
command  to  husk  and  grind  it,  and  many  other  useful  things  besides,  and  ruled  in 
peat-e  many  years;  but  at  last  there  came  a  sad  day  when  he  was  summoned  far 
away  and  mystery  followed  him. 

"He  callecl  the  people  together  and  made  a  great  feast  and  said  at  sunset  he  would 
go  over  the  mountains  alone,  and  none  must  follow  him,  but  that  surely  he  would 
return  again  after  many  years  on  that  self-same  day." 

For  ages  the  people  celebrated  this  day  with  feasting  and  games  in  hopes  of  his 
return.  When  at  last  thev  became  Catholic  the  priest  had  the  games  celebrated  one 
week  earlier,  September  30,  and  called  it  the  .feast  of  St.  Geronimo. 

The  good  padre's  explanation  is  different:  "  When  a  tribe  is  converted  a  church  is 
generally  built  and  a  patron  saint  selected  for  it." 

There  are  rites  and  ceremonies  mixed  with  the  religious  observances  which  the 
church  can  not  explain.  There  are  piously  tended  eagl^  on  the  tops  of  the  pueblo 
overlooking  the  broad  green  valley  that  are  called  the  children  of^  Matachino,  and 
deep  hidden  in  the  mazes  of  that  north  pueblo  in  an  estufa  burns  to-day  and  has  been 
kept  for  generations  a  sacred  hearth  fire. 

Strange  and  poetical  is  the  festival  of  San  Geronimo,  stranger  still  and  quaint  and 
beautiful  is  the  pueblo  where  it  is  held.  It. is  a  lingering  of  the  time  when  the  pas- 
toral natives  of  the  old  province  of  Santa  Fe  wreathed  their  legends  with  the  truths 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  glimpse  of  two  centuries  ago,  a  theme  fit  for  the  writer  and 
the  painter. 

At  vespers  the  evening  before  the  saints  day  the  festival  commenced  with  candle 
offerings.  As  the  fast  setting  ban  suffuses  the  valley  with  tender  light  and  the  shrub- 
covered  hills  soften  with  rich  purple  and  brown,  the  acolyte,  an  Indian,  climbs  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  adobe  chapel  and  with  a  eltone  in  each  hand  rings  or  b^ts  the  call  to 
services. 

After  services  two  bands  of  Indians  crowned  with  leafy  chaplets  and  bearing  green 
boughs  in  their  hands  file  into  the  little  adobe  walled  court  in  front  of  the  chapel. 

They  face  each  other  in  two  long  lines  and  then,  to  the  music  of  their  own  weird 
chant,  they  begin  to  dance,  moving  slowly  out  of  the  yard  and  across  the  village. 
This  is  in  honor  of  the  setting  sun  and  is  called  the  sun  dance.  When  the  last  dance 
is  over  and  the  hills  resound  with  the  shrill  yelps  of  its  performers  the  observances  of 
the  first  day  are  concluded. 

It  is  very  beautiful  in  the  valley  of  Taos;  the  pueblo  awakes  when  the  first  wreath 
of  smoke  hangs  lazily  over  the  aaobe  village.  Al)ove  the  race  course  and  looking 
down  from  the  finish'  the  bower  of  quivering  aspen,  which  had  been  carried  from  the 
distant  mountain,  rustling  all  its  thin  gold  in  the  morning  breeze,  thither  the  throng 
of  people  slowly  moved. 
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Wrinkled  old  men  and  half-naked  children,  crowned  with  leafy  wreaths  and  hold- 
ing tender  green  spraye  in  their  liands,  clear  the  course,  which  is  about  400  yards  of 
rocky,  uneven  road.  Willow  branches  thrown  in  the  dust  mark  the  goal.  At  each 
end  of  the  course  stand  16  runners  clad  only  in  breechcloth.  All  are  gaily  painted 
in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  elate  colors. 

Tw^o  men  of  opposing  sides  start  together  and  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  course. 
As  they  speed  along,  old  men  clad  like  the  heralds  in  Homer's  time,  bearing  wand  and 
willet,  brush  them  on  the  shoulders  wuth  eagle  feathers  and  shout,  **Omah  pah  I" — 
try  him. 

As  each  crosses  the  goal  a  man  of  his  side  takes  up  the  relay  and  runs  back  over 
the  course  to  the  start,  and  so  on  until  20  miles  are  run. 

This  race  is  generally  supposed  to  decide  who  is  to  hold  the  offices  of  the  pueblo 
for  the  ensuing  year,  but  are  rarely  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  have  no  political  sig- 
nificance. 

In  the  afternoon  amusement  is  furnished  by  the  chiffonettes,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing legend  is  told: 

**Long  ago,  according  to  the  Pueblo  tradition,  when  the  hero  brothers  led  the  peo- 

gle  on  their  long  pilgrimage,  and  their  hearts  were  faint  within  them  because  of  the 
ardness  of  the  way,  the  sun  father  pitied  them,  and  sent  to  gladden  their  hearts 
the  delight  maker,  the  Koshare  (chiffonettes) — a  man  with  corn  leaves  upon  his 
head,  who  danced  and  sang  before  the  people,  and  made  them  forget  their  weari- 
ness and  sorrow.  He  made  the  corn  grow  and  the  fruit  ripen,  and  the  Koshare  or 
their  representatives  exist  in  the  pueblos  to-day." 

A  pole  50  feet  high  has  been  set  up  near  the  two  pueblos,  and  from  its  summit 
hane  a  sheep,  a  roll  of  cloth,  wreaths  of  fruit,  and  a  oasket  of  bread,  symbolical  of 
the  Kindly  fruit  of  the  earth. 

Formerly  a  living  sheep  was  hung  on  this  pole,  and  after  suffering  all  day  long  it 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  But  the  spirit  of  the  humane  society 
must  be  abroad  in  the  land,  for  the  sheep  is  now  mercifully  killed  some  hours  before 
it  is  suspemied.  Around  the  pole  cluster  the  sacred  clowns,  the  delight  makers  of 
the  village  people.  They  are  nude,  painted  in  black  and  w^hite  stripes,  and  wear 
garlands  of  com  husks  and  grain  around  their  heads  and  upon  their  bodies.  Their 
wit  takes  the  form  of  mimicry  of  the  occupations  of  the  pueblo  life,  its  threshing, 
sowing,  hunting,  harvesting,  etc.  Finally  one  clown  appears  hungry;  he  signs  to 
one  of  his  companions;  they  search  for  food;  one  sees  the  track  of  a  sheep;  they  fol- 
low this  imaginary  clue  for  some  time,  making  uncouth  gestures;  what  joy!  what 
delight!  Now  the  sheep  is  espied  at  the  top  of  the  pole.  Bat  to  reach  it  another 
half  hour  is  consumed  m  pseudo-attempts  to  climb  the  pole,  each  failure  delighting 
the  people  more  and  more,  as  the  clowns  slip  down  or  fall  to  the  earth,  Isicking 
wildly.  Just  as  the  settinjj  sun  floods  all  the  land  with  the  radiance  one  of  the  de- 
light makers  climbs  the  dizzy  pole  in  good  earnest,  and  with  skill  and  celerity  he 
detaches  the  fruit  and  bread,  lastly  the  limp  sheep,  and,  lowering  them  to  his  com- 
panions, slides  lightly  down,  and  the  clowns  disappear  with  their  trophies.  The 
dense  crowd  gradually  melts  away  along  the  level  valley.  It  is  a  picture  of  perfect 
peace.  The  distant  Culebra  range  is  purple;  the  golden  lava  caps  resplendent;  west- 
ward the  valley  stretches  green  and  undulating  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The 
tender  luminousness  of  evening  light  seems  to  rest  upon  the  fields  in  benediction. 
For  the  villagers  have  given  thanks,  the  harvest  is  blessed,  and  San  Geronimo  watches 
over  his  people. 

SOCORRO. 

Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  also  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  The 
census  gives  it  1,512  inhabitants,  but  in  years  gone  by,  when  the  large 
smelter  was  in  operation,  it  had  three  to  four  times  that  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  indications  are  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  it 
will  again  be  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Territory.  The  country 
round  about  is  rich  in  mineral  and  other  resources.  The  water  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  flows  near  the  city,  is  ample  to  irrigate  a  large 
area,  the  waters  of  the  Puerco  and  the  Salado  augmenting  its  volume 
considerabl}'  20  to  30  miles  north  of  Socorro.  The  Carthage  coal 
fields  are  so  near  to  Socorro  that  they  may  be  called  tributary  to  the 
city,  and  the  mining  c^mps  of  Kelly,  Magdalena,  and  Water  Canyon, 
and,  after  the  construction  of  the  Black  Range  Railroad,  the  Black 
Range  mining  districts  are  also  tributary,  making  Socorro  a  favora- 
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ble  smelter  site.  Socorro  has  large,  brickyards  and  three  flour  mills. 
The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  tableland  at  the  foot  of  the  Socorro 
Mountain.  The  Kio  Grande  is  about  2  miles  from  the  city.  The 
city  owns  and  controls  ite  own  waterworks,  the  supply  being  derived 
from  warm  springs  of  exceptionally  pure  water  flowing  from  the  base 
of  Socorro  Mountain. 

Socorro  has  two  banking  institutions,  one  weekly  newspaper — The 
Socorro  Chieftain — two  substantial  school  buildings,  churches,  and 
good  business  houses. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  located  at  Socorro.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  cit}'^  is  4,567  feet.  Good  sport  can  be  had  in  the  country 
round  about,  a«  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  abound  with  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  while  auail  and  grouse  are  plentiful,  and  in  the  mountains  larger 
game  is  found. 

SAN  RAFAEL. 

San  Rafael  daims  to  be  the  most  populous  settlement  in  Valencia 
County,  having  1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  stock  section,  and  is  located  3  miles  from  the  Santa  Fe- 
Pacific  Kailway,  in  the  San  Jose  River  Valley.  It  is  near  old  Fort 
Wingate.  The  lands  around  it  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the 
largest  spring  in  New  Mexico,  filling  a  ditch  of  clear  water  6  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  4  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Along  this  stream  there 
are  rich  bottom  lands  covering  4,000  acres  which  produce  all  kinds 
of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

LORDSBURG. 
By  Don  H.  Kbdzie. 

Lordsburg  is  situated  in  Grant  County,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Lordsburg 
and  Hachita  railroads.  It  now  has  a  population  of  about  1,200.  The 
town  was  started  when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  through 
southern  New  Mexico,  and  was  made  a  division  point  by  the  railroad. 
It  has  a  large  roundhouse,  machine  shop,  an  extensive  yard  of  side- 
ti'acks,  coal  bunkers,  and  two  large  oil  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  2,000,000  gallons,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  is  using  oil  on  most  of 
its  engines. 

The  passenger  trains  of  the  three  roads  all  enter  a  union  depot. 
There  are  many  large  business  bouses,  two  of  which  do  a  jobbing 
trade  covering  a  large  section  of  this  country.  Both  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal -Telegraph  Company  have  oflSces  here. 

The  town  has  an  electric-lignt  and  fee  plant. 

There  are  three  churches,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  Catholic,  each  of  which  has  a  comfortable  church  build- 
ing. The  Epworth  League  and  Christian  Endeavorers  are  organized 
here. 

Secret  societies  have  two  lodges  here — the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pj' thias.  The  latter  order  owns  a  fine 
castle  hall,  where  it  holds  its  meetings.  It  was  the  first  castle  hall 
built  by  this  order  in  the  Territoiy. 

The  town  has  a  fine  brick  schoolHouse,  all  paid  for,  which  cost  $6,000. 
In  it  are  ample  accommodations  for  all  the  children  in  town.  The 
town  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Western  Liberal,  which  has  been 
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published  under  the  same  management  for  sixteen  years,  a  longer  time 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  Territory  has  been  under  one  management. 
The  records  in  the  office  of  the  internal-revenue  collector  show  there 
is  at  least  one  saloon  in  the  town.  The  town  is  a  supply  point  for  a 
large  section  of  mining  and  stock-raising  country,  and  the  farming 
country  on  the  lower  Gila.  There  are  two  star  routes  supplied  by  the 
Lordsburg  post-office,  one  the  Goldhill  and  one  the  Kedrock. 

PORTALES. 
By  W.  E.  LiNDSEY. 

The  building  of  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  exten- 
sion, connecting  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  with  Amarilla,  Tex.,  during  the 
fall  of  1898,  marked  the  heginninff  of  the  development  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Inland  Valley  and  tne  building  of  the  town  of  Portales. 
While  the  railroad  was  being  constructed  there  was  a  tent  city  on  the 
town  site  which,  for  the  most  part,  vanished  after  the  tracks  were 
laid  and  a  depot  built.  Four  or  five  sections  of  land  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  depot  were  entered  under  the  homestead  law, 
but  these  entries  were  made  for  speculative  purposes  and  by  parties 
who  soon  moved  to  other  places.  Little  was  done  in  the  line  of  settle- 
ment and  the  more  permanent  building  of  the  town  until  the  fall  of 
the  vear  1900. 

Tne  altitude  of  Portales  is  4,004  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  in 
latitude  84^  12'  N.  and  in  longitude  103°  20'  W.  from  Greenwich,  90 
miles  from  Eoswell,  116  miles  from  Amarilla,  and  18  miles  from  the 
New  Mexico-Texas  boundary.  It  lies  in  a  valley  in  which  rise  the 
headwatera  of  the  Yellow  House  branch  of  the  Brazos  River.  The 
general  contour  of  the  surrounding  country  is  level  prairie,  and 
throughout  the  entire  vicinity  water  maj^  be  had  from  springs  that 
flow  out  at  several  points  along  the  draw  and  from  a  depth  of  100  feet 
or  more. 

The  growth  of  the  town  of  Portales  has  been  steadj%  and  has  not 
exceed^  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  population  of  the  town  at  present  is  1,200,  while  the  precinct  has 
a  population  of  over  2,000.  There  are  two  banks,  one  national  and 
the  other  Territorial.  There  are  five  hotels  and  a  large  number  of 
boarding  houses,  three  dry-goods  stores,  four  hardware  stores,  two 
saddlery  stores  and  shops,  four  grocery  stores,  three  drug  stores,  two 
grain  and  fuel  stores,  two  livery  barns,  four  lumber  yards,  seven 
sal(X)ns,  two  meat  markets,  three  blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  shop,  two 
newspapers — the  Portales  Herald  and  the  Portales  Times — three  doc- 
tors, three  churches,  a  Masonic  and  a  Woodmen's  lodge,  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  for  building  purposes,  a  cold-stor- 
age plant,  two  millinery  stores,  six  dressmaking  establishments,  a 
telephone  exchange,  etc.  However,  farming  and  stockraising  are  the 
industries  that  contribute  mostly  to  the  town's  prosperit}'.  Portales 
has  a  public  school  that  during  the  past  year  employed  three  teachers. 
However,  the  schoolrooms  were  overcrowded,  and  a  modern  building 
is  under  construction  that  gives  room  for  three  more  teachers.  The 
salaries  paid  are  such  as  to  attract  trained  teachers,  and  the  six  that 
have  been  employed  for  the  coming  year  make  an  exceptionally 
efficient  faculty.  Funds  sufficient  are  collected  to  keep  the  schools 
open  a  term  of  nine  months.     Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are 
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two  or  three  private  schools  maintained  by  teachers  who  are  specialists 
in  kindergarten  work,  elocution,  music,  etc.  Pure  water  free  from 
alkali  is  obt^iined  on  the  town  site  from  wells  at  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
and  an  artesian  well  is  being  drilled  at  the  present  writing. 

TULAROSA. 

By  the  Tl'larosa  Democrat. 

This  little  town,  which  is  in  southern  New  Mexico,  is  situated  in 
Otero  County  on  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway.  Its  latitude 
is  about  33  degrees  north  and  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  White 
Mountains,  whose  highest  peak,  about  25  miles  distant,  rises  12,000 
feet.  The  town  itself  has  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  b}"  the  Tularosa  Creek,  which  is  a  mountain 
stream  whose  sources  consist  of  several  mountain  springs,  containing 
iron,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  on  the  reservation  of  tlie  Mescalero 
Indians,  flowing  for  about  20  miles  through  the  canyon  dividing  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  Sacramento  ranges.  These  mountains  are 
covered  with  pine,  fir,  juniper,  pinon,  and  balsam  fir,  all  of  which  endow 
the  atmosphere  with  healing  balm  beneficial  to  the  lungs. 

To  the  westward  are  the  San  Andreas  Mountains,  some  40  miles 
away,  showing  several  high  peaks,  and  an  elevation  of  about  9,000 
feet.  Northwest  are  the  Oscura  Mountains,  about  40  miles  distant. 
No  finer  scenery  for  the  painter's  brush  can  be  found  than  is  afforded 
from  this  dreamy  town  of  Tularosa.  The  town  is  in  the  Tularosa 
Valley,  a  vast  level  plain  running  northerly  some  60  miles,  and  south- 
erlv  to  the  Texas  line  and  beyond  for  100  miles,  and  some  50  miles  in 
wiclth,  a  veritable  paradise,  if  properly  supplied  with  water,  and  this 
can  be  provided  through  storage  reservoirs  and  pumping  plants. 

The  temperature  of  Tularosa  and  vicinity  ranges  from  the  freezing 
point  to  94^  F.  This  is  the  record  for  eighteen  years.  The  ther- 
mometer reaches  its  highest  point  about  the  middle  of  August,  when 
for  about  two  weeks  it  reaches  94^  at  noon,  and  remains  there  until 
3  p.  m.,  when  it  begins  to  decline,  and  at  night  the  breeze  seta  in  from 
the  mountains  which  renders  a  blanket  necessary  before  morning. 
The  large  number  of  cottonwood  trees  which  line  the  streets  of 
Tularosa  furnish  a  dense  shade,  which  makes  the  warmest  days  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  The  real  winter  weather  usualh'  lasts  from  about  the 
20th  of  December  until  the  10th  of  January,  and  then  ice  can  be  seen 
on  the  irrigating  ditches  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
but  never  strong  enough  to  bear  a  boy's  w-eight.  Tularosa  being 
completely  landlocked  against  the  winds  on  the  north  and  east  by 
mountain  ranges  and  spurs  from  the  main  ranges,  never  experiences 
those  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  are  so  severe  upon  those 
suffering  from  throat  and  lung  trouble. 

The  first  settlement  at  Tularosa  was  in  1862  bv  Sesario  Duran, 
Luz  Prado,  Ysabel  Lopez,  Juan  Barrio,  Santos  Saens,  and  others. 
The  town  was  laid  out  bv  Sesario  Duran  in  the  year  1875.  Some  of  the 
original  settlers  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1864.  Fruits  of  almost 
all  kinds  grow  to  perfection  in  Tularosa.  There  is  no  record  of  a  fail- 
ure of  a  fruit  crop  since  the  settlement  of  the  town  in  1862.  Gmpes 
do  well,  bees  do  well,  making  honey  of  good  quality.  Alfalfa  grows 
to  perfection,  producing  1  to  2  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting  and 
from  three  to  five  crops  each  year.     Gardens  are  unexcelled.     Toma- 
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toes  ffrown  here  are  wonders  for  size  and  flavor.  Watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  raised  here  are  unexcelled,  the  flavor  of  the  cantaloupes 
being  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  vines  are  very  prolific. 

The  population  in  and  near  town  is  about  1,200,  the  census  of  11)00 
giving  Tularosa  precinct  a  population  of  752.   .The  town  has  a  fine 

?ublic  school  building,  the  house  and  grounds  being  worth  $5,000. 
he  average  attendance  is  about  250. 

The  Catholic  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  town.  There  is  a  sprink- 
ling of  various  Protestant  denominations,  and  a  union  Sunday  school 
is  maintained.  A  union  house  of  worship  will  soon  be  completed. 
There  is  preaching  by  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

The  Tularosa  Democrat  is  the  only  paper  published  in  the  town  and 
is  devoted  to  general  news  and  to  the  mining  and  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests  of  Otero  County  and  of  New  Mexico. 

Each  and  every  lot  in  town  is  a  corner  lot  and  has  a  water  right, 
and  is  large  enough  for  garden  and  orchard  purposes,  containing  nearly 
one-half  acre  each.  The  town  is  covered  witn  the  finest  shade  trees, 
the  thriftiest  orchards,  and  the  best  gardens  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico 
or  elsewhere. 

There  are  nine  grocer)^  and  dry -goods  stores  in  the  place,  one  drug 
store,  two  saloons,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  hotel,  one  doctor,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  a  constable,  and  two  notaries. 

The  tourist  and  hunter  will  find  many  attractions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tularosa.  The  mountain  landscape  and  wonderful  ''mirage  of  the 
desert"  to  be  often  seen  in  the  Tularosa  Valley  are  things  worth  going 
miles  to  see.  Six  hours'  ride  will  take  the  hunter  among  the  wild  tur- 
key, blacktail  deer,  and  cinnamon  bear,  and  a  daj-'s  drive  in  a  buggy 
will  carry  the  disciple  of  Walton  to  where  the  speckled  trout  are  wait- 
ing, greedy  for  the  angler's  bait. 

A  large  area  of  public  lands  is  still  vacant  in  the  vicinity  of  Tularosa. 
That  the}^  are  rich  and  fertile  is  proved  fully  by  the  lauas  under  culti- 
vation in  this  section.  But  irrigation  is  necessary.  Turn  water  on 
the  land  and  it  will  produce  anything  grown  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  many  of  the  products  of  the  Tropics.  The  mountain  streams  fur- 
nish water  only  in  limited  quantity  during  the  dry  seasons,  but  enough 
goes  to  waste  and  is  lost  during  the  winter  months  to  irrigate  a  coun- 
try as  large  as  a  New  EnglancT  State,  if  it  were  only  stored  in  reser- 
voirs, where  nature  has  almost  provided  them — the  mountain  canyons. 
A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  effect  that  object.  The  mountain 
ranges  near  Tularosa  contain  large  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  coal  yet  undeveloped. 

To  those  seeking  for  health  we  say  come  and  breathe  the  dry  moun- 
tain air  of  Tularosa,  charged  with  the  life-giving  ozone  and  warmed 
b}'  a  southern  sun.     Come  and  eat  the  fine-flavored  fruits  of  the  soil. 

To  the  tourist  and  pleasure  seeker  we  say,  come  and  hunt  the  deer, 
the  bear,  and  wild  turkey,  and  fish  in  the  mountain  waters. 

To  the  capitalist  we  say,  come  and  examine  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties for  irrigation  enterprises  which  the  country  aflords.  As  a  min- 
eral and  mining  country  this  section  is  coniing  to  the  front,  and  mining 
men  are  coming  here  almost  daily  to  examine  and  report  on  mining 
propOwsitions.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the  facilities  for  ship- 
ping ore  will  be  good,  and  claims  that  have  not  been  worked  hereto- 
lore  will  be  good  properties.  And  to  the  homeless  one  who  may 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  United  States  land  laws,  we  say  that  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Tularosa  lies  the  largest  body  of  unappropriated  pub- 
lic land  now  left  out  of  the  once  almost  boundless  American  public 
domain. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  dam  the  Rinconada  Canyon.  If 
this  is  done  20,000  more  acres  in  the  vicinit}-  of  Tularosa  will  be  placed 
under  irrigation. 

BELEN. 
By  Cabl  a.  Dalies. 

Belen  is  situated  30  miles  south  of  Albuquerque,  almost  the  exact 
geographical  center  of  Valencia  Count}^  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  It  has  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet.  Its  population  is 
somewhat  over  1,200  souls,  a  public-spirited  class  of  people,  alive  with 
energy,  thrift,  and  ambition.  The  town  is  unsurpassed  as  to  climate, 
location,  and  soil.  The  stretch  of  country  in  the  center  of  which  the 
town  is  located  can  not  be  excelled  for  fertilitv  and  productiveness, 
Belen  having  an  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  center  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  sheep-raising  district. 

Belen  stands  above  all  other  communities  in  New  Mexico  in  that 
it  has — 

»  The  largest  retail  merchandise  establishment;  the  largest  flour  mill ;  it  is  the  largest 
railroad  shipping  point  in  proportion  to  population;  it  raises  the  best  grapes;  it  holds 
the  first  prize  of  the  Word  s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  for  wheat  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world. 

Belen  has  seven  well-established  general  merchandise  stores;  two 
general  wholesale  establishments;  one  wholesale  liquor  house;  one 
roller  mill;  several  hotels,  saloons,  restaurants,  barber  shops,  blacksmith 
shops;  jewelry  stores,  a  business  men's  association,  etc.;  one  weekly 
newspaper,  the  New  Mexico  American,  is  to  be  established  in  the  near 
future;  two  physicians  and  lawyers.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Belen  is  a  new  institution  and  promises  to  grow  apace,  since  it  is 
backed  by  several  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  Territory.  The 
Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants  have  each  a  comfortable  and  com- 
modious church  edifice.  In  front  of  the  Catholic  Church  stands  one 
of  the  most  artistic  architectural  monuments  in  the  Southwest,  the 
Felipe  Chavez  Mausoleum,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  by  Hon.  Felipe 
Chavez,  to  be  the  last  resting  place  of  his  lamented  wife. 

The  school  facilities  of  Belen  are  very  good,  there  being  three  schools, 
the  Felipe  Chavez  Girls'  Academ3%  the  Becker  School,  and  the  public 
school.  Hon.  Filipe  Chavez  maintains  at  his  expense  an  academy  for 
a  term  of  eight  months  every  year  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  this  boon. 

The  curriculum  includes  domestic  science  and  duties.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  three  schools  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  300.  Great  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  selection  of  instructors,  and  the  teachers  are 
therefore  persons  of  high  scholarl}^  attainments  and  qualitications. 
Strides  are  being  made  toward  an  even  higher  level,  and  Belen  will 
soon  be  able  to  boast  of  school  facilities  of  which  many  a  larger  town 
might  be  proud. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Belen  are  excelled  by  few  cities  in  New 
Mexico.  It  has  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  connect- 
ing the  city  with  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
Territorv  and  the  country  that  lies  between.  The  Eastern  Railwav 
of  New  Mexico,  now  under  construction,  gives  direct  connection  with 
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the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway,  and  the  proposed  Albuquerque  and  Eastern  Railway  to  the 
east,  while  to  the  west  connection  is  given  with  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Pacific.  All  signs  point  to  a  continued  and  substantial  growth  in 
population  and  wealth  brought  about  bv  the  advent  of  the  new  Conti- 
nental Railroad  through  the  town.  The  new  railroad,  together  with 
the  natural  site  for  a  large  city,  the  solid  agricultural  basis  and  location 
adapted  for  a  trade  center,  as  well  as  the  varied  natural  advantages  and 
attractions,  will  within  a  few  vears  bring  Belen  into  the  front  rank  of 
New  Mexico's  cities.  Already  it  is  showing  signs  of  considerable 
growth,  and  as  it  has  been  assured  that  the  railroad  interests  intend  to 
invest  heavily  in  Belen  in  the  shape  of  shops,  roundhouse,  etc.,  it  will 
be  but  a  matter  of  a  few  months  more  when  the  present  population 
will  be  doubled,  and  after  that  an  uninterrupted,  solid  growth  will 
follow. 

SANTA  ROSA. 

By  F.  L.  Braun. 

Santa  Rosa,  the  county  seat,  consists  of  an  old  town  and  a  new  tow- n, 
the  latter  being  laid  out  bv  the  Alamogordo  Improvement  Company 
since  the  advent  of  the  Rock  Island.  Five  hundred  acres  are  embraced 
in  the  Santa  Rosa  town  site,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the* 
Pecos  River.  This  is  platted  around  a  plaza,  one  side  of  the  plaza 
being  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  and  model  hotel.  Tlie 
handsome  Rock  Island  passenger  depot  faces  the  plaza,  while  the  com- 
modious freight  depot  is  close  at  hand.  Santa  Kosa  is  a  prosperous 
and  growing  railroad,  trade,  and  stock  center,  with  a  population  of 
1,200.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Santa  Rosa  Star  and  the 
La  Voz  Publica,  a  bank,  several  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  denominations  being  represented,  a  good  school 
emplo\4ng  three  teachers  and  havinsr  a  nine  months'  term,  railroad  shops 
and  rounohouses.  The  town  is  on  the  Pecos  River.  The  new  town 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,600  feet.  The  surrounding  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  along  the  river,  is  prairie  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Along  the  vallev  splendid 
fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  with  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
The  water  in  the  Pecos  River  from  the  Santa  Rosa  crossing  south  is 
alkali,  while  100  yards  above  the  crossing  it  is  fairly  good.  The 
alkaline  character  of  the  water  below  is  caused  by  gj^psum  and  alkali 
springs  flowing  into  the  river.  The  people  at  the  town  either  haul 
their  water  or  have  cisterns  and  catch  rain  water  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  a  companv  has  been  organized  to  bring  water  into  the  town, 
to  put  in  electric  lignt  and  telephone. 

One  remarkable  example  of  the  well  and  windmill  method  of  irriga- 
tion now  exists  in  this  county.  It  is  the  Sumner  ranch,  8  miles  north 
of  Santa  Rosa.  When  one  rounds  the  point  of  a  barren  range  of  rocky 
hills  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  this  fertile  farm,  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  a  portion  of  the  rich  agricultural  section  of  Iowa  has  been  trans- 
ported to  this  sandy  plain.  The  owners  of  the  Sumner  ranch  are 
pioneei's,  and  their  success  is  likely  to  be  followed  up  by  many  new- 
comers. With  a  tributary  farming  territorv,  such  as  seems  likely  to 
spring  up  within  the  next  few  years,  Santa  feosa  would  be  prosperous 
if  all  other  resources  were  removed.  It  is  the  division  headquarters 
of  the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railroad.     It  is  here  also  that  the  El 
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Paso  and  Rock  Island  division  starts.  New  Mexico  is  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  sinking  of  a  drill  hole  for  oil  6  miles  northwest  of 
Santa  Rosa,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Perea  grant,  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Oil  and  Fuel  Company  of  New  Mexico,  representing  in  its  opera- 
tions six  other  companies,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  New  Mexico 
capital,  and  holding  claims  nearly  surrounding  the  Perea  tract,  these 
claims  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  7,000  acres. 

Every  acre  of  ground  for  5  miles  around  the  well — one  might  say 
with  safety  for  10  miles  around — is  staked  out  by  people  who  are  hola- 
ing  their  claims  awaiting  development*?  at  the  solitary  derrick  which 
may  prove  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  Territory.  Santa  Rosa  is 
sheltered  by  hills  on  everj'  side.  It  has  but  few  of  the  winds  and 
storms  so  likely  to  spring  up  at  any  time  in  the  less  protected  uplands 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  oJ  the  county.  The  country  around 
is  not  without  its  scenic  attractions,  and  the  climate  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  northern  and  eastern  New  Mexico.  Santa 
Rosa  sandstone  quarries  are  already  of  wide  name  and  fame,  and  half 
a  dozen  contracts  haVe  been  let  for  the  erection  of  business  blocks  to 
be  constructed  from  this  local  stone.  In  addition  to  its  profuse  local 
use  the  superb  sandstone,  including  solid  red,  white,  ana  gra}-  colors 
and  variegated  hues,  will  develop  a  shipping  industry  of  wide  radius 
and  profitable  returns. 

CAPITAN. 
By  the  Capitan  pROGRBds. 

Nestling  in  a  spot  surrounded  on  every  side  by  rugged  hills  which 
rise  on  one  side  into  the  majestic  Capitans  and  terminate  on  the  other 
in  the  snow-capped  Sierra  felanca — the  Pikes  Peak  of  New  Mexico — 
the  town  of  Capitan  and  its  sister  town  of  North  Capitan  are  slowly 
but  surely  emerging  from  a  village  into  a  city.  A  more  picturesque 
spot  for  a  town  could  not  have  been  found  had  the  whole  world  been 
searched  over.  These  rugged  hills  rising  in  broken  line  to  roeot  the 
blue  arch  of  heav-en  furnish  ever-changing  scenery^  for  the  eye,  as 
every  glance  reveals  some  new  beauty  in  them.  The  ethereal  blueness 
of  the  sky  and  the  verdant  green  of  the  hills  in  summer,  or  the  brown 
and  sere  of  winter,  form  a  contrast  of  colors  more  beautiful  than  ever 
portrayed  on  canvas.  The  huge  rocks  clinging  to  the  near-by  hills, 
placed  there  by  some  mighty  force,  and  the  distant  mountain  peaks 
towering  high  into  the  clouds,  serve  as  a  continuous  reminder  of  the 
countless  ages  that  nature  required  in  accomplishing  the  works  of  the 
Deity.  Although  nature  had  been  lavish  in  her  decorations,  the 
presence  of  man  was  needed  to  complete  the  scene,  and  the  town  of 
Capitan  sprang  into  existence.  In  a  very  short  time  a  wonderful 
transformation  had  taken  place.  The  howl  of  the  coyote  and  the 
screech  of  the  owl  gave  place  to  the  hum  of  business  and  the  whistle 
of  engines,  which  are  kept  busy  day  and  night  bringing  to  the  surface 
coal  dug  by  hundreds  of  miners. 

Where  a  little  over  two  years  ago  stood  one  house  and  a  small  store, 
to-day  we  see  a  town  of  nearly  a  thousand  people,  with  business  blocks, 
comfortably  residences,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  busy 
town.  Since  the  opening  of  the  town  on  the  3d  da}^  of  March,  1899, 
Capitan  has  had  a  marvelously  rapid  growth  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  nas  grown  to  its  present  size  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.     The 
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census  of  1900  gave  the  precinct  in  which  Capitan  is  located  a  popula- 
tion of  670;  to-day  Capitan  and  North  Capitan,  the  latter  being  the 
coal-mining  town,  have  a  population  of  1,200.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  towns  that  have  attained  a  much  larger  size  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  such  results  have  only  been  accomplished  in  towns 
where  companies  have  operated  to  start  a  boom,  and  which  often 
sooner  or  later  results  disastrously  to  those  who  put  their  money  into 
the  town.  Capitan  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  boom  town,  as  it 
draws  its  support  from  a  large  section  of  country  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  advantages  and  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  one  enterprise,  thus  rendering  the  town  a  safe  place 
to  engage  in  business.  As  it  derives  its  main  support  from  the  sur- 
rounding countr}^  its  prosperity  is  of  a  substantial  nature  and  is  not 
the  result  of  any  unnatural  conditions  which,  when  removed,  would 
leave  the  town  suspended  in  the  air,  as  it  w^ere,  without  anything  to 
assure  its  future  growth.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who  invest  their 
monev  in  the  town  can  do  so  with  a  full  sense  of  security  in  the 
knowledge  that  every  day,  every  month,  and  every  yes.Y  their  property 
is  increasing  in  value  as  the  country  develops,  giving  the  town 
additional  stability. 

It  is  true  that  Capitan  is  the  location  of  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Com- 

Eany's  coal  mines,  where  several  hundred  men  are  employed,  and  which 
as  a  x)ay  roll  of  nearly  §10,000  a  month,  yet  it  has  so  many  resources 
to  rest  secure  in  that  this  pay  roll,  while  large  in  itself,  is  but  a  small 
factor  in  the  support  of  the  town.  The  fertile  valle.ys  of  the  surround- 
ing country  produce  their  enomious  crops  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables, the  nills  keep  their  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  sleek  and  fat  the 
year  round,  while  tne  mountains  contain  fabulous  riches  in  the  way  of 
immense  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  are  just  beginning  to  yield  up  their  treasure.  These 
and  other  industries  which  have  stood  the  test  for  years  in  Lincoln 
Countv  are  the  foundation  of  Capitan's  marvelous  and  rapid  strides 
toward  commercial  importance. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  Capitan  offers 
unexcelled  opportunities  to  those  who  prefer  a  steady,  substantial 

frowth  in  a  town  to  a  town  which  attains  full  growth  in  a  day  and 
isappears  in  a  night,  and  who  are  satisfied  with  material  progress 
rather  than  imaginary  prosperity. 

Capitan  is  situated  practically  in  the  geographical  center  of  Lincoln 
County  and  can  be  reached  by  a  direct  route  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Being  thus  favorably  located,  it  is  the  supply  point  for  the 
surrounding  towns,  the  headquarters  for  all  the  large  mining  com- 
panies operating  in  this  section,  and  the  trading  point  for  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  for  miles  around. 

It  is  also  an  important  railroad  point,  being  the  terminus  of  the  Capi- 
tan branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway,  and  freighting 
point  for  an  immense  territorv.  While  being  a  terminal,  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  considered  as  being  on  the  main  line  of  the  El  Paso-Rock 
Island  road,  as  it  is  only  20  miles  from  Carizozo  Junction.  Being  thus 
practically  on  the  main  line  of  this  great  trunk  line,  and  the  terminus 
of  an  independent  branch,  it  has  the  twofold  advantage  of  being  in 
direct  communication  with  eastern  points  and  possessing  an  individu- 
ality not  to  be  found  in  towns  along  the  direct  route. 

In  order  to  appreciate  properly  tne  importance  of  the  place  one  has 
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but  to  remain  in  town  for  a  day  or  so  to  see  the  wagons  being  loaded 
with  goods  for  the  various  pai*ts  of  the  country  and  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  produce  which  find  a  ready  market  with  the  local  merchants. 
Wagon  after  wagon  loaded  with  hay,  grain,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  may  be 
seen  coming  into  town  daily,  which  return  loaded  with  supplies  for 
Fort  Stanton,  Lincoln,  Bonito,  Ruidoso,  Picacho,  Hondo,  or  some  of 
the  other  outside  trading  points  of  the  county.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  volume  of  business  transacted  here  has  more  than  doubled, 
which  shows  how  rapidly  the  county  is  developing. 

Capitan,  while  progressing  so  rapidly  along  commercial  lines,  has 
not  neglected  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  educational  mat- 
ters. No  sooner  had  the  town  been  esta))lished  than  steps  were  taken 
to  make  this  the  educational  center  of  the  countv,  as  it  was  realized 
that  there  is  nothing  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  town  as  good 
schools.  Acting  upon  this  well-established  principle,  the  district  was 
platted  and  bonds  to  the  extent  of  ^12,000  were  voted  to  raise  funds 
to  erect  a  suitable  school  building.  The  bonds  were  placed  upon  the 
market,  found  ready  buyers  at  a  good  premium,  and  as  a  result  Capitan 
to-da}'  has  one  of  the  finest  public  school  buildings  in  the  Territory. 

The  present  public  school  facilities  of  Capitan  are  not  sui^passed  by 
those  of  any  other  town  in  the  Territory.  The  district  being  large, 
there  is  always  suflicient  funds  for  at  least  a  nine  months'  school. 
The  verv  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained  are  secured  to  conduct 
the  school,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  the  eflicienc^'  of  the  school 
up  to  a  high  standard. 

Capitan  has  several  churches  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Capitan 
News.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  famous  marine  sanitarium  for 
consumptives  at  Fort  Stanton,  and  private  capital  is  considering  the 
erection  of  a  large  sanitarium  at  Capitan,  for  which  it  would  be  an 
ideiil  site. 

TIERRA  AMARILLA  AND  PARK  VIEW. 

Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  county  seat  of  Kio  Arriba  County,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  beautiful  Chama  Valley,  with  pretty  agricultural  settle- 
ments all  around  it,  the  principal  of  which  is  rark  View,  The 
population  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  contiguous  settlements,  including 
the  charming  village  of  Park  View,  is  about  2,200.  Tierra  Amarilla 
and  Park  View  boast  of  several  fine  business  houses  and  are  also  the 
center  of  a  wealthy  stock  region. 

SAN  MARCIAL. 
By  H.  H.  Howard. 

San  Marcial,  the  second  largest  town  in  Socorro  County,  is  an 
attractive  and  important  little  cit\' — attractive  for  the  reason  that 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  planted  great  avenues  of  cottonwood  trees,  and  these  have 
been  constantly  added  to  by  the  citizens,  until  now  the  town  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  the  beauty  and  coolness  of  its  groves.  The  place  is 
an  important  commercial  center  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  supply 

Soint  for  a  large  area  of  country.     Four  large  merchandising  firms 
raw  their  trade  from  a  wide  territory  occupied  by  people  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  business,  and  the  neignboring  towns 
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of  Clyde,  Rosedale,  Paraje,  Engle,  and  Chloride  dmw  upon  the  San 
Marcial  merchants  largely  for  supplies.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  a  little  above  the  1,000  mark,  about  one-third  of  this  number  being 
made  up  of  a  verj'^  industrious  class  of  natives,  who  cultivate  small 
farms  and  work  for  the  railway  compan}'^  in  various  capacities. 

The  town  has  a  beautiful  park  in  which  are  located  a  band  stand  and 
a  fountain.  It  is  the  divisional  headquarters  of  the  railway  company, 
and  here  are  located  a  roundhouse  and  repair  shops.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  men  (skilled  and  unskilled)  are  given  employment  at  good 
wages.  A  modern  flouring  mill  is  conducted  for  the  conv^enience  of  a 
large  number  of  farmers  m  the  rich  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Beautiful 
orchards  surround  the  city,  which  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural, 
horticultural,  live-stock,  and  mining  region.  Alfalfa  is  extensively^ 
grown,  and  when  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water,  which  is  taken 
irom  the  Rio  Grande  River  through  ditches,  four  crops  in  one  season 
are  of  common  occurrence.  This  tinds  a  ready  local  market,  the  price 
per  ton  ranging  from  $10  to  $14. 

San  Marcial  has  a  large  public  school  building.  Four  religious 
denominations — the  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and 
Free  Methodists — have  church  edifices.  The  town  has  a  good  weekly 
newspaper,  the  San  Marcial  Bee.  Next  September  a  new  educational 
institution  is  to  throw  open  its  doors.  It  is  called  the  Holiness  and 
Missionary  Institute.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  spread  Bible  holi- 
ness over  the  Southwest;  to  found  a  place  where  the  teaching  of 
religion  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  secular  books.  A  large 
two-story  frame  building  in  the  heart  of  the  town  has  been  donated 
for  the  work,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  contributions. 

The  fi'aternal  orders  are  represented  by  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  all  the  various  railroad  orders  have  flourishing  local 
lodges. 

The  town  has  a  nuniber  of  handsome  residences,  a  new  opera  house, 
bank,  and  good  hotels.  It  is  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  making  quick  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  countiy  possible.  Located  near  the  center 
of  the  Territory,  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  4,000  feet,  the  climate 
makes  it  a  sanitarium  for  those  afllicted  with  piilmonarv  diseases. 
Here  are  to  be  found  all  the  conditions  for  a  healthy  and  liappy  life, 
with  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  maximum  of  profit  in  the  lines  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  From  here  there  is  a  mail  route  to 
Cl^'de,  3  miles  distant;  one  to  the  Rosedale  mining  camp,  30  miles 
distant,  and  another  is  about  to  be  established  to  the  famed  Jornado 
del  Muerto  region,  35  miles  distant. 

The  valuable  stretch  of  level  land  with  rich  soil  which  extends 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  extends  to  the 
detached  ranges  of  the  mountains  which  mark  its  eastern  limit  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  and  seems  likely  to  lose  its  ill-starred 
appellation  of  ''del  muerto"  and  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  spots 
in  the  Territory.  No  agriculturist  looks  upon  its  undulating  surface 
and  examines  its  rich  soil  without  longing  for  water  to  convert  the 
dead  plain  into  a  source  of  life.  Several  enterprises  are  under  way  to 
reclaim  this  extensive  and  valuable  tract. 

San  Marcial  is  not  devoid  of  historical  interest.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  town  is  a  large  and  extensive  promontory  known  as  the  mesa. 
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Here  occurred  the  battle  of  Valverde,  fought  February  20,  1862,  by 
General  Sibley'j^  Texans  and  the  Union  forces  under  General  Can  by, 
then  commander  at  Fort  Craig.  The  severest  part  of  the  battle 
oc^curred  about  the  present  site  of  San  Marcial.  Frequentlv  cannon 
balls  and  other  relics  are  plowed  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Sibley's  was  a  heroic  band,  but  the  lew  regulars  and  the  loyal  native 
militia  proved  too  much  for  them,  and  only  a  remnant  of  his  brigade, 
ragged  and  footsore,  ever  reached  their  homes. 

TUCUMCARI. 

By  £.  G.  Cooper. 

Tucumcari  is  a  beautiful  little  town  located  at  the  foot  of  Tucum- 
cari  Mountain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Choctaw-Amarillo  extension,  at  present  under  con- 
struction. It  shares,  therefore,  with  Santa  Fe,  Deming,  and  Lords- 
burg  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  towns  in  New  Mexico  with  three 
railways. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rolling  prairie,  broken  and  intercepted 
by  numerous  small  streams  and  the  Canadian  River,  which  flows 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  Quay  County,  of  which  Tucumcari  is 
the  county  seat.  The  rich  grazing  lands  of  Quay  County  are  dotted 
with  thousands  of  head  of  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  with  here  and  there 
comfoilable  ranch  homes  located  in  desirable  spots.  The  surrounding 
country  is  settling  up  rapidly;  trees  are  being  planted  and  crops  this 
year  are  in  splendid  conaition. 

Tucumcari  has  a  population  of  1,000.  The  town  is  but  eighteen 
months  old  and  is  making  a  rapid  growth.  A  number  of  large  new 
buildings  have  just  been  completed.  Among  them  are  the  First 
National  Bank,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000;  the  M.  B.  Goldenberg  store, 
cost  $8,000;  the  Harrison  Hotel,  cost  $4,000.  Gross  &  Richards  also 
have  a  large  mercantile  establishment  and  do  an  enormous  business. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  has  just  let  the  contract  for  a 
$15,000  court-house  and  jail.  The  contract  has  also  been  let  for  a 
$10,000  school  building  that  will  be  completed  in  October.  The  three 
railroads  which  form  a  junction  at  Tucumcari  have  completed  plans 
for  a  $15,000  union  depot,  shops,  and  a  large  roundhouse.  Many 
other  smaller  buildings,  including  cozy  homes,  are  in  the  course  of 
construction.  Tucumcari  has  two  newspapers,  The  Times  and  The 
Democrat.  At  present  there  is  but  one  church  organization,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  but  the  Roman  Catholics  and  others  are  planning 
organization.     A  number  of  fraternal  societies  have  been  organizecL 


LOS  LUNAS. 

Los  Lunas  is  the  county  seat  of  Valencia  County,  and  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  21  miles  south  of  Albuquerque. 

The  population  is  1,000.  It  has  a  two-story  court-house  and  a  lar^e 
Catholic  church.  There  is  a  substantial  wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  the  town.  There  are  two  large  genei-al  stores,  a 
hotel,  two  blacksmith  shops,  two  attorneys,  and  one  physician.  Los 
Lunas  is  a  prosperous  shipping  point,  especially  of  wool  and  alfalfa. 
A  rich  agricultural  and  stock  region  surrounds  it.  The  town  is  con- 
nected  by  telephone  with  Albuquerque. 
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WAGONMOUND. 
By  H.  B.  Baca. 

The  town  of  Wagonmound  is  the  largest  settlement  in  Mora  County, 
the  census  of  1900  giving  Wagonmound  precinct  a  population  of  895, 
while  the  population  of  the  town  itself  is  500.  Its  elevation  is  6,250 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  enjoys  a  delightful  climate  both  summer 
and  winter  and  offers  a  good  site  for  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  the 
mountain  peaks  round  about  making  its  surroundings  especially  pictur- 
esque. Tne  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wagonmound 
precinct  is  stock  raising  and  merchandising.  Wagonmound  is  a  law- 
abiding  community,  with  excellent  public  schools,  which  are  housed  in 
a  modern  four-roomed  $5,000  building,  the  teachers  being  selected  upon 
merit  alone.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  is  250,  many  children  from  out- 
side the  town  attending  the  schools.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  incor- 
porate Wagonmound  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  two  large  mercantile  houses  doing  an  extensive  business, 
two  grocery  stores,  a  bookstore,  three  bakeries,  one  butchershop,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  two  modern  hotels,  two  restaurants,  two  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers,  and  two  dairies.  A  weekly  newspaper.  El  Com- 
bate,  Spanish  and  English,  is  printed  in  the  town,  wnich  also  boasts 
of  two  churches.     There  are  four  saloons  and  a  livery  barn. 

Wagonmound  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  owing  to  its  climatic  advantages  and  beauty 
of  surroundings  is  attracting  quite  a  number  of  health  seekers.  There 
are  four  daily  mails,  besides  a  triweekly  mail  and  stage,  to  surrounding 
settlements.  It  is  a  great  wool  and  stock  shipping  point  and  the  trad- 
ing center  for  the  Ocate  and  Mora  valleys.  The  railroad  company 
has  a  large  sheep-dipping  plant  at  Wagonmound.  Several  beautiful 
farms  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  offer  accommodations  to  health 
seekers. 

WHITEOAKS. 

By  LKE  Rl'DISILLE. 

The  best-known  town  of  Lincoln  Countv  is  Whiteoaks,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  census,  of  804.  It  was  located  in  1880. 
and  its  fame  rests  upon  its  gold  mines,  principally  the  Old  Abe  ana 
North  and  South  Homestake.  It  is  6  miles  from  the  El  Paso  and  Rock 
Island  Railway  and  12  miles  from  Carizozo  on  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway,  from  where,  once  a  day,  a  stagecoa<;h  runs  to  White- 
oaks.  The  town  has  three  churches — Congregational,  Methodist 
Episcopal,' and  Baptist — and  a  $10,000  schoolhouse,  with  an  excellent 
school  system.  It  also  has  a  Masonic  and  an  Odd  Fellows  lodge,  a 
G.  A.  R.  DOst,  and  flourishing  lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
American  6rder  of  United  Workmen.  Whiteoaks  is  6,400  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  There  are  two  hotels,  a  planing  mill,  and  one  saloon  in 
the  town.     Excellent  water  is  secured  from  near-by  springs. 

Whiteoaks  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  or  natural  amphitheater 
in  the  Whiteoaks  range  of  mountains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
peaks  covered  with  the  evergreen  pine,  cedar,  and  juniper.  While 
seveml  large  cattle,  sheep,  and  goat  ranches  are  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Whiteoaks,  from  which  it  derives  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade,  the  principal  sources  of  the  town's  business — those 
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which  induced  the  establishment  of  the  town  at  this  point — are  the 
mining  operations.  Something  more  than  twenty-two  3'ears  ago  quartz 
veins,  carrying  visible  gold  in  surprisingly  large  quantities,  were  dis- 
covered in  what  are  now  known  as  the  North  and  South  Homestake 
mines,  and  out  of  these  discoveries  and  the  "boom''  created  thereby 
grew  the  necessity  for  a  tmde  center,  and  Whiteoaks  was  the  result. 
It  is  inhabited  by  an  enterprising  class  of  citizens,  who  believe  in  good 
schools,  churches,  and  respectable  society. 

The  business  houses  would  be  creditable  an3nvhere  to  a  town  of  1,000 
or  2,000  people.  No  place  can  boast  of  a  more  ideal  climate  than  this. 
The  winters  are  mild,  though  light  snowfalls  are  experienced  at  times; 
the  streets  are  free  from  dust  except  at  short  periods  and  at  rare  inter- 
vals, while  the  summers  and  autumns  are  charming,  a  few  weeks  during 
the  spring  months  being  the  only  period  of  the  year  when  this  locality 
has  any  climatic  drawback.  This  is  due  to  the  dust  and  windstorms 
so  common  in  the  arid  portions  of  the  country.  The  nights  here  are 
always  cool,  and  in  the  hottest  season  one,  under  a  canopy  or  in  the 
shade,  never  suffers  from  the  heat.  In  fact,  it  is  the  universal  asser- 
tion of  those  who  have  lived  here  for  years  that  this  is  the  most  perfect 
all-around  climate  they  have  ever  found.  Some  of  the  business  men 
of  the  town  now  have  a  plan  on  foot  to  establish  a  large  sanitarium  at 
Whiteoaks,  as  no  point  in  the  Southwest  can  offer  greater  advantages 
to  the  health  seeker. 

BERNALILLO. 

Bernalillo  is  the  largest  town  of  the  new  county  of  Sandoval.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  in  which  it  was 
located  formerly.  It  has  quite  an  interesting  history  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  European  settlements  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  is  pictur- 
esquelv  situated,  surrounded  by  fields  and  orchards,  which  are  irrigated 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River.  Bernalillo  has  a  modern  flour  mill,  several 
substantial  business  houses,  an  academy  for  girls,  good  public  schools, 
many  beautiful  homes,  ana  its  climate  makes  it  a  very  desirable  place 
for  health  seekers.  Round  about  it  are  man}'^  prosperous  agricultural 
settlements.  Several  Indian  pueblos  lie  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  The 
vineyards  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bernalillo  are  especially 
famous,  the  Mission  grape  here  attaining  a  size  and  flavor  that  is 
unexcelled.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Bernalillo.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway.  The  census  of  1900  gave  Bernalillo  a  population  of  766, 
but  as  many  more  people  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

HAGERMAN. 

The  town  of  Hagerman,  laid  out  in  1893  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Town 
Company,  in  Chaves  County,  was  fittingly  named  in  honor  of  J.  J. 
Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs,  president  of  many  of  the  companies 
operating  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  It  is  situated  about  24  miles  southeast 
of  Roswell,  and  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest 
ag'ricultural.  fruit,  and  grazing  land  in  the  country.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8(K),  and  the  intelligence,  thrift,  and  morals  of  its  people 
are  plentifully  attested  by  tine  brick  business  houses,  attractive  and 
commodious  homes,  excellent  schools  and  churches,  careful  observance 
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of  approved  sanitary  principles,  and  a  general  air  of  neatness  and  good 
order. 

The  town  and  country  adjacent  have  been  settled  by  progressive  and 
energetic  people,  chiefl}'  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
and  their  wisely  directed  efforts  have  already  transformed  the  barren 
waste  of  ten  years  ago  into  a  veritable  garden  spot  that  blooms  and 
blossoms  like  the  rose.  The  magic  touch  of  water  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion have  achieved  wonders  here,  and  the  miracle  workers  have  only 
just  begun  operations.  The  magnificent  irrigation  system  constructed 
by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  extends  from  a 
point  4i  miles  due  east  of  Roswell  30  miles  south  and  irrigates  the 
line  bodv  of  land  tributary  to  the  town  of  Hagerman.  The  water 
supply  thus  afforded  has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment of  artesian  water  in  many  places. 

Many  small  farms  are  plentifully  watered  from  these  never-failing 
wells,  and  much  of  the  suppl}^  in  the  canals  is  conserved  for  use  on 
large  tracts  farther  down  the  valley.  The  value  of  these  wells  will  be 
understood  b}-  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  when  it  is  explained 
that  a  well  flowing  100  gallons  a  minute,  if  none  were  lost  by  seepage 
or  evapoi-ation,  would  cover  78i  acres  to  a  depth  of  24  inches  in  a  year. 
Allowmg  one-half  for  loss  by  evaporation  in  reservoirs  and  ditches,  a 
400-gallon  well  will  then  furnish  24  inches  for  a  quarter  section  dur- 
ing the  year.  Considering  that  20  inches  of  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  a 
crop,  even  when  much  of  it  comes  out  of  season  and  often  in  injurious 
excess,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  24  inches  stored  in  reservoirs 
and  applied  onl}'  when  needed  is  ample.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has 
been  cloarly  demonstrated  in  actual  practice  at  both  Roswell  and 
Hageraian. 

PERALTA. 

The  fourth  town  in  importance  in  Valencia  Count}'^  is  Peralta,  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  battle  during  the  civil  war.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Los  Lunas  and  has  800  inhabitants. 
It  is  connected  by  long-distance  telephone  with  Albuquerque,  20  miles 
north.  The  town  has  a  fine  flour  mill,  five  general  merchandise  stores, 
one  blacksmith  shop,  two  attorneys,  one  Methodist  minister,  and  one 

ghysician.     There  is  one  Roman  ("atholic  Church  and  one  Methodist 
burch  building. 

CLAYTON. 

The  county  seat  of  Union  County  is  Clayton,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway. 
Here  the  Federal  land  office  for  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Mexico 
is  situated.  The  town  has  a  population  of  800.  It  has  electric  lights 
and  waterworks,  a  telephone  system,  a  splendid  public  school  system, 
and  a  fine  public  school  building,  a  Methodist,  mptist,  and  Christian 
church,  a  number  of  secret  societies,  many  business  establishments, 
and  contains  many  nice  homes.  From  here  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
160  carloads  of  cattle,  and  400  carloads  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  shipped 
annually.  There  is  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  town.  A  $20,000  court- 
house was  recently  completed.  One  weekly  newspaper  in  Spanish^ 
El  Fenix,  is  published  in  the  town.  The  town  nas  a  prosperous 
national  bank,  and  of  late  3'ears  is  attracting  quite  a  number  of  health 
seekers.    Coal  deposits  are  being  worked  in  a  small  way  near  Clayton. 
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FOLSOM. 

Folsom  is  the  second  largest  town  of  Union  County,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  750.  It  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Kailway. 
It  is  gaining  fame  as  a  health  resort.  It  is  6,400  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley.  The  Sierra  Grande,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, rises  to  an  altitude  of  11,600  feet.  During  the  summer  months 
this  mountain  is  one  mass  of  flowers,  and  is  a  magnificent  sight. 
Sierra  Capulin,  5  miles  from  the  town,  is  9,500  feet  high,  and  is  an 
extinct  volcano  with  a  perfect  crater.  The  view  from  Mount  Capulin 
is  grand.  Nine  miles  from  Folsom,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern 
Kailway,  are  the  so-called  American  Alps.  Emerj^s  Peak  and  Buffalo 
Head  are  also  visible  from  Folsom.  Twin  Mountains,  Robinsons  Peak, 
Red  Mountain,  and  Dales  Peak  are  landmarks,  while  in  the  distance 
Pikes  Peak  and  the  Spanish  Peaks  can  be  seen  on  clear  days,  and  330 
days  each  year  are  clear  at  Folsom.  The  Cimarron  Falls — near  the 
Hotel  Capulin,  a  sanitarium  built  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  but  not  com- 
pleted-are  a  beautiful  si^ht.  Numerous  springs  bubble  forth  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  inclosing  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron  in  which 
Folsom  is  situated.  The  water  of  some  of  the  springs  is  almost  abso- 
lutely pure,  while  others  are  charged  with  minerals,  and  cure  persons 
suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stomach  troubles,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  kidney  disease.  Several  sulphur  springs  and  sulphur 
wells  near  Folsom  are  wonderfully  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from 
skin  diseases  and  impure  blood.  The  most  celebrated  spring  is  in 
Oak  Canyon,  near  the  town,  the  waters  of  which  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  famous  iron  spring  at  Manitou,  Colo.  These  waters  contain  iron, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Folsom  is  an  important 
trade  center.  Immense  sheep-dipping  tanks  have  been  erected  here 
by  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway,  and  the  shipments  of  wool, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  cattle  from  this  point  annually  are  very  large.  Fol- 
som nas  an  $8,000  public  schoolhouse,  a  $7,000  hotel  in  addition  to  the 
Hotel  Capulin,  which  is  soon  to  be  completed,  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  sanitariums  in  the  West.  Water  is  found 
anywhere  in  the  Cimarron  Valley  from  a  depth  of  14  to  30  feet,  and  is 
free  from  alkali.  Indications  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal 
are  found  near  the  town.     Lime  quarries  are  located  near,  and  the 

groduct  is  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster.     A  Union 
i'otestant  and  a  Catholic  congregation  have  been  established  in  the 
town. 

One  newspaper,  a  Spanish  weekly,  El  Independiente,  is  published 
here. 

FAKMINGTON. 
By  Granville  Pendlbton. 

Farmington  is  the  oldest  and  largest  town  in  San  Juan  County,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  about  750.  It  is  situated  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Animas  and  La  Plata  rivers.  It  was  an 
Indian  trading  post  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  for  some  years  the 
county  seat.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  represented.  There  are  three 
large  mercantile  establishments,  two  hotels,  two  restaurants,  one  drug 
store,  one  millinery  store,  one  hardware  store,  one  confectionery  store, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  a  modern  flouring  mill  run  by  water  power,  a 
distillery,  an  evaporator,  two  meat  markets  and  a  meat-packing  estab- 
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lishment,  one  lumber  yard,  one  jewelry  store,  two  barber  shops,  three 
churches  (the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist),  one  weekly  news- 
paper (the  Farmington  Times-Hustler),  two  saloons,  one  bank,  two 
physicians,  two  lawyers,  three  real  estate  agents,  one  liverj*^  stable, 
one  brick  j^ard,  three  carpenters  and  builders,  two  contractors,  two 
brick  and  stone  masons. .  Farmington  is  an  incorporated  town,  has  a 
system  of  public  water  works  and  an  electric-light  plant.  It  has  a 
commodious  brick  school  building,  a  Masonic  lodge  with  Eastern  Star 
connection,  the  Odd  Fellows  with  Rebekahs,  Maccabees,  Woodmen, 
and  Workmen.  Much  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Farmington  in 
the  past  two  years  has  been  due  to  the  investments  and  enterprises  of 
the  Hyde  exploration  expedition,  which  has  built  modern,  up-to-date 
brick  buildings,  and  invested  extensive  capital  in  a  number  of  local 
enterprises.  The  company  established  a  Targe  wholesale  mercantile 
store,  a  meat-packing  plant,  a  Navaho  blanket  and  Indian  curio  store, 
and  handles  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  grain,  hay,  provisions,  the  products 
of  the  evaporator  and  the  distillery,  and  will  establish  a  bank  in  con- 
nection with  its  stores  at  Farmington  and  at  Aztec.  The  company 
lately  incorporated  under  the  name  of  ^^The  San  Juan  Stores,"  with 
Joseph  Prewitt  as  manager  and  Monroe  Fields  and  R.  R.  Buck  as  the 
other  members  of  the  firm. 

A  large  Government  school  for  the  Navaho  is  to  be  built  10  miles 
west  of  Farmington. 

CERRILLOS. 

Cerrillos  is  an  incorporated  town  situated  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. It  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  coal  fields  at  Madrid,  O'Mara, 
and  vicinity,  and  is  surrounded  by  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  mines 
and  prospects,  being  near  the  oldest  gold-mining  district  in  the  United 
States.  The  town  has  a  smelter  which  treats  ore  from  Socorro 
County,  especially  the  Magdalena  district,  as  well  as  from  the  mining 
districts  near  Cerrillos.  Excellent  building  stone  is  quarried  near  the 
town.  The  Gralisteo  River  flows  near  to  the  town,  and  good  water  is 
obtained  from  wells  at  no  great  depth.  The  town  has  a  hotel,  restau- 
rants, boarding  houses,  and  several  prosperous  business  houses.  The 
school  system  is  especially  good,  ana  the  town  has  a  fine  school  build- 
ing. The  census  of  1900  credited  the  town  with  673  inhabitants,  and, 
with  surroundings,  it  has  a  population  of  1,000. 

MORA. 

Mora  is  the  county  seat  of  Mora  County,  and  was  first  settled  in  1832. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  valle3"s  of  the  United  States;  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides  except  where  the  valley  runs 
southward  to  Rociada  and  to  San  Miguel  County.  The  Mom  River 
supplies  the  valley  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  furnishes  power 
for  three  grist  mills.  The  town  has  good  roads,  connecting  it  with 
outside  points,  and  is  connected  by  telephone  with  Las  Vegas.  There 
are  four  general  stores,  carr^'ing  large  stocks  of  goods;  two  hotels, 
with  good  accommodations;  three  blacksmith  shops;  two  physicians, 
and  several  saloons.  Mora  also  has  a  nice  court-house,  one  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  one  Protestant  church,  a  Catholic  convent  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who  also  maintain  an  excellent  school,  a 
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public  school,  and  quite  a  number  of  pretty  homes.  The  population 
of  the  settlement  is  about  700.  It  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  and 
many  fishing  parties  from  Las  Vegas  and  other  points  go  there  to  fish 
for  trout.  Tne  Rio  de  la  Casa,  which  comes  tumbling  from  the  moun- 
tains, contains  the  speckled  beauties.  Promising  mineral  prospects 
are  in  the  mountains  near  by,  and  health  seekers  often  go  to  Mora  for 
rest  and  health.  All  that  Mora  needs  to  become  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous town  is  railroad  connection  with  the  outside  world. 

AZTEC. 

By  Obanyille  Pendleton. 

Aztec,  on  the  Animas,  is  the  county  seat  of  San  Juan  County,  per- 
manently located  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  near  the  center  of  the  voting 
and  business  population  of  the  county.  From  north  to  south  it  is 
about  36  miles  irom  the  Colorado  State  line  to  Farmington,  which 
marks  the  southeiii  line  of  settlement.  Aztec  being  16  miles  south  of 
the  State  line  and  20  miles  north  of  Farmington,  is  thus  near  the  middle 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  about  20  miles  from  Largo  and  20  miles 
from  the  western  limit  of  settlement,  and  thus  in  the  center  of  settle- 
ment in  that  direction.  It  is  about  35  miles  from  Aztec  northeast  to 
the  Pine  River  settlement  and  about  as  far  to  Jewett,  the  settlement 
nearest  to  the  Navaho  ReseiTation,  which  lies  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county.  Aztec  is  only  ten  years  old,  yet  it  has  representatives  of 
nearly  every  branch  of  business  and  trade.  It  has  4  general  mercan- 
tile stores,  1  hotel,  1  restaurant,  1  drug  store,  1  hardware  store,  a 
modern  water-power  flour  mill,  1  barber  shop,  1  livery  stable,  1  har- 
ness shop,  2  saloons,  1  lawyer,  2  phjrsicians,  3  ministers,  1  millinerv 
store,  1  jewelry  store,  3  carpenters,  2  plasterers,  2  stone  and  brict 
masons,  1  confectionerv  store,  1  nursery,  3  churches  (Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  Presbyterian),  a  new  $10,000  court-house  ana  jail,  a  high 
school  building,  whose  four  rooms,  however,  have  been  outgrown  by 
the  town,  and  another  schoolhouse  will  be  built  to  increase  tne  school 
facilities.  Aztec  has  a  Masonic  lodge  with  Eastern  Star  in  connection, 
an  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  with  Rebekati  lodge  in  connection,  also  Macca- 
bees, with  auite  a  number  of  Woodmen  and  Red  Men,  who  are  about 
to  organize  lodges.  The  Masonic  f mternity  has  a  beautifully  furnished 
lodge  room  and  the  Odd  Fellows  have  constructed  a  two-story  brick 
building  with  a  large  hall.  The  lodge  has  a  membership  of  55.  Both 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with 
their  congregations  and  hold  services  every  Sunday  morning  and 
evening.  A  banking  institution  is  about  to  be  established.  The 
population  of  Aztec  is  about  600. 

SPRINGER. 

Springer,  the  county  seat  of  Colfax  County,  before  the  honor  was 
bestowed  upon  Raton,  is  second  in  importance,  although  only  fifth  in 
population  m  the  county,  the  census  crediting  it  with  558  people.  But 
Springer  is  growing  since  the  completion  of  the  Dawson  Railwaj,  which 
passes  near  the  town.  It  is  the  center  of  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural 
section  and  has  oil  and  coal  indications  near  to  it.  Cement  rock  and 
gypsum  beds  are  located  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  Its  elevation  is 
5,769  feet.     It  is  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
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way  and  controls  the  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Near  Springer 
are  artesian  wells  and  also  a  mineral  spring,  from  which  bottled  min- 
eral water  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  The  town  is  the 
trade  center  for  the  Elizabethtown,  Ute  Creek,  and  Cimarron  mining 
districts,  and  maintains  a  daily  stage  line  to  these  points.  It  is  near 
the  splendid  irrigation  systems  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company. 

The  Weekly  Colfax  County  Stockman  is  published  here.  The  town 
has  an  excellent  school  system  and  several  cnurches,  and  has  ambition 
to  become  the  county  seat  of  a  new  county,  of  which  southern  Colfax 
County  is  to  form  a  part. 

The  Colomdo  Telephone  Company  has  extended  its  lon^-distance 
telephone  line  from  Katon  to  Las  Vegas  via  Springer  and  other  towns 
along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  thus  bettering  the 
communications  with  neighboring  towns  as  well  as  the  Colorado  field. 

HILLSBORO. 

Hillsboro  is  the  largest  settlement  in  Sierra  County  and  is  the  county 
seat,  the  court-house  being  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  trimmed  struc- 
ture. The  town  is  reached  by  stage  from  Lake  Valley  in  two  hours' 
ride,  the  distance  being  less  than  16  miles.  Hillsboro  has  a  bank,  a 
weekly  newspaper  (the  Sierra  County  Advocate),  good  stores,  and  is 
surrounded  bv  gold  and  silver  mines  and  placers  reached  by  good 
roads.  It  is  tne  oldest  mining  camp  in  the  countj%  its  mineral  wealth 
having  been  discovered  in  1878.  The  predominating  ore  of  the  district 
is  a  quartz  impregnated  with  copper  and  copper  pyrites  and  carrying 
gold  in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  to  4  or  5  of  silver.  The  surface  ores, 
to  a  depth  varying  from  50  to  150  feet,  are  much  oxidized  and  consti- 
tute free  milling  ore.  Copper  is  an  important  by-product,  varying  in 
percentage  to  the  ton  from  1  to  20.  There  are  four  ore  mills  in  and 
around  Hillsboro.     East  of  the  lode  mines  is  an  extensive  area,  com- 

S rising  several  thousand  acres  and  known  as  the  placers.  With  crude 
ry  washers  some  $500,000  in  gold  have  been  taken  from  these  placers. 
In  the  valley  between  Hillsboro  and  the  mines  are  warm  springs  hav- 
ing medical  and  curative  properties.  Bath  houses  have  been  erected 
over  them.  Hillsboro  is  also  the  headquarters  of  several  large  cattle 
companies. 

CHAMA. 

Chama,  in  Kio  Arriba  County,  is  a  modern  railroad  town  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  on  which  it  is  a  division  point,  and 
is  a  shipping  point  for  the  wool,  lumber,  and  other  products  of  the 
county.  It  nas  an  excellent  school,  churches,  and  secret  societies. 
Near  the  town  are  stone  quarries,  from  which  the  stone  for  the  Colo- 
rado capitol  at  Denver  was  taken.  Beautiful  ranches  and  stock  ranges 
surround  the  town,  and  near  by  are  several  fine  trout  streams  and  good 
hunting  grounds.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  maintains  at 
Chama  big  dipping  vats  for  sheep.     The  population  of  the  town  is  500. 


PART    II 

ARTICLES    ON    SPECIAL  TOPICS   OP  INTEREST   TO  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  agricultural,  horticultural,  stock,  mineral,  and  other  resources 
of  New  Mexico  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  preceding  part  under  each 
county  and  town  heading.  In  this  part  are  included  articles  on  the 
special  phases  of  New  Mexico  industries,  or  on  subjects  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Most  of  them  have  been  written  by  specialists  upon 
the  topic,  or  by  those  well  informed  upon  the  subject  which  they  treat. 
The  topics  treated  in  regular  order  are: 

Agriculture  in  New  Mexico. 

Horticulture  in  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  sugar  beets. 

Tobacco  in  New  Mexico. 

Range  grasses  in  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  live-stock  interests  for  the  year  1903. 

Experiments  in  pumping  for  irrigation. 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico. 

Climate  and  consumption. 

Geological  formations  of  New  Mexico. 

The  mineral  production  of  New  Mexico. 

List  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  surveyed. 

Railroads  in  New  Mexico. 

Population. 

New  Mexico  Bar  Association. 

Fort  Wingate. 

Archfeology. 

Ancient  Aztec  ruins  in  San  Juan  County. 

Navajo  blankets. 

Mining  in  New  Mexico. 

The  only  court  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
By  J.- J.  Vkrnon. 

The  States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  belt  have  attracted  much 
merited  attention  in' recent  years.    Since  the  inauguration  of  |;reat  irrigation  enter- 

E rises  in  the  West,  and  more  comprehensive  systems  of  utilizing  irrigation  waters 
ave  been  instituted  it  is  recognized  the  country  over  that  it  wUl  have  to  reckon 
seriously  with  the  States  and  Territories  in  the' arid  and  semiarid  sections  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future  from  an  agricultural  standpoint.  The  eastern  farmer  and 
stockman  have  felt  the  competition  of  the  West  and  are  trving  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changed  conditions.  Eastern  bankers  do  not  find  the  strong  demand  for 
money  in  the  West  at  harvest  times  as  formerly,  and  they  are  seeking  other  fields  for 
investment.  The  western  farmer  has  money  with  which  to  move  his  crops.  The 
West  is  practically  out  of  debt.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  due  to  the  va«t  resources 
of  the  West,  largely  agricultural,  that  have  long  lain  undeveloped.  The  history  of 
the  Western  States  is  practically  the  history  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  agriculture  is  attracting  more  attention  to-day  than  at  any  former 
time.  Homeseekers  are  flocking  to  the  Territory  in  great  numbers,  preempting  and 
purchasing  large  areas  of  land  in  our  fertile  valleys,  and  building  up  new  agricultural 
communities  of  considerable  importance.  New  Mexico  may  properly  be  called  an 
agricultural  Territory,  to  the  truth  of  which  the  following  facts  attest. 
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The  number  of  persons  ten  years  ago  and  over  engaged  in  special  ocxsupations,  in 
1900  are  distributed  among  these  occupations  as  follows:  <> 

Agricultural  pursuits 27, 214 

Profesgional  service 2, 118 

Domestic  and  personal  service 19, 478 

Trades  and  transportation 7, 208 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 10, 378 

Total 66,396 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  above  table  that  41  per  cent  of  the  i>er8ons  in 
the  Territory  pursuing  «iinful  occupations  are  engaged  in  a^cultural  pursuits — quite 
a  creditable  showing.  In  the  great  agricultural  State  of  Illmois,  having  a  population 
of  1,804,040  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  there  are  462,781  persons,  or  only  31  per 
cent,  as  against  41  per  cent  in  New  Mexico,  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  area  and  valuation  of  farm  lands  and  the  value  of  farm  property  in  New 
Mexico  has  materially  increased  since  1890,  as  is  show^n  in  the  following  table: ^ 


Total  Dumber  of  farms. 
Acres  in  farms 


1890. 


1900. 


787, 882 

188,  M3, 141 

»8, 140, 800 

Implements  and  machinery 1         f291, 140 


5,130,878 

953,737,824 

920,888,814 

SI,  151, 610 

Llvestoclcon  handJunel. '    125,111,201        |31,?27,400 


Total  value  of  farm  property 
Lands,  fences,  and  builaings 


c4,458  dll,884 


<*Not  less  than  3  acres,  reporting  not  less  than  9600  Rrom  income. 

cfNot  less  than  3  acres  and  reporting:  the  sale  of  not  less  than  9500  in  produce. 

The  table  shows  that  from  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  farms  increased  265  per 
cent,  the  area  of  farm  lands  651  per  cent,  the  total  value  of  larm  property  160  per 
cent,  the  value  of  lands  with  their  improvements  256  per  cent,  the  value  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery  395  per  cent,  ana  the  value  of  live  stock  126  per  cent.  These 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  development  ^oing  on  within  our  borders,  and  the^ 
also  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  expected  m  the  future.  Another  matter  that  is 
well  worthy  of  record  here  is  the  fact  that  the  producing  capabilities  per  caoita  of 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  has  increased  amazingly.  The  value  o!  farm 
products  increased  m  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1900,  from  nearlv  12,000,000  to  a  little 
over  110,000,000  (see  Table  58,  p.  703,  Twelfth  United  States  Census),  or  an 
increase  of  500  per  cent  in  the  ten  years,  while  the  agricultural  population  has  not 
increased  100  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  per  capita  production  may  safely  be 
attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  more  universal  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
agricultural  operatiohs.  In  the  above  table  we  lind  that  the  value  of  implements 
and  machinerv  in  1890  was  $263,106,  while  the  value  in  1900,  ten  years  later,  rose  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  $1,151,610,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  395  per  cent.  The 
progress  of  the  United  States  in  its  rapid  commercial  expansion  has  largely  been  due 
to  the  invention  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  whereby  one  man,  operating  the 
machine,  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  a  hundred  men,  often  doins  it  better  and 
with  less  waste  of  material.  This  same  element  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors 
that  has  enabled  the  western  farmer  to  place  his  wheat  and  other  commodities  upon 
the  English  market  in  successful  competition  with  other  and  nearer  sources  of  supply. 
Labor-saving  machinery  must  ever  h^  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a 
country  or  an  industry.    New  Mexico  is  wisely  adopting  such  aids  in  creatmg  w^ealth. 

STOCK   RAISING. 

stock  raising,  owing  to  the  great  areas  of  land  that  can  never  be  brought  under  the 
plow,  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  New  Mexico  for  many 
years.  Of  the  27,914  persons  engird  in  agricultural  pursuits,  8,107  are  occupied  in 
raising  live  stock.  This  number  is  likely  to  increase,  for  in  New  Mexico,  as  has 
already  been  the  result  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  the  individual  holdings  of  free 
range  inevitabl}^  will  diminish,  while  the. number  of  individual  holdings  will  grow 
larger.    This  will  tend  to  unite  the  small  range  with  the  valley  ranch  under  one 

a  Twelfth  United  States  Census. 

^  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  United  States  Censuses. 
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management,  a  system  which,  if  it  becomes  general,  has  the  following  possible  points 
of  merit: 

1)  The  infusion  of  better  blood  into  the  stock  on  the  range; 

2)  Droughty  periods  would  lose  much  of  their  terror; 

3)  Greater  numbers  of  animals  could  be  finished  and  slaughtered  for  home  use, 
shuttiivg  out  foreign  meat,  and 

(4)  Fewer  unfinished  animals  would  remain  to  be  shipped  and  sold  as  stockers, 
resulting  in  the  price  of  stockers  ruling  higher. 

FEEDING. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  considerable  progress  in  feeding  for  home  market  and 
for  shipment.  The  Pecos  Valley  probably  leads  the  other  parts  of  the  Territory  in 
feeiUng  stock  for  market.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  several  hundred  head  of 
cattle  and  many  thousand  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  fattened  for  the 
Kansas  City  market,  netting  profitable  returns  to  the  feeder. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairying  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand  in  the  vicinitv  of  cities  and  towns  where 
the  products  are  sold  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream.  I'here  is  not  enough  butter 
and  cheese  manufactured,  however,  to  supply  the  demand,  although  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  their  production.  In  1889  there  were  manufactured  105,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese.     This  number  swelled  to  381.000  pounds  in  1899. 

POULTRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

Annually  thousands  of  dollars  are  poured  into  the  pockets  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
farmers  in  payment  for  poultry  and  eggs  consumed  in  New  Mexico,  yet  we  have  an 
ideal  country  for  poultry  raising.  Wehave  most  of  the  advantages  with  few  of  the 
disadvantages  of  other  sections.  Insect  pests  are  no  worse,  while  disease  of  any 
kind  is  rare.  Prices  are  high,  being  governed  by  the  price  of  the  foreign  product 
plus  the  transportation  charges,  therefore  the  home  product  has  an  advantage.  It 
18  evident  that  the  New  Mexico  farmer  is  taking  advantage  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions, for  the  number  of  fowls  increased  250  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900  and  the 
number  of  dozens  of  eggs  increased  from  280,000  to  840,000,  yet  there  is  need  of  a 
greatly  increased  production  to  supply  the  demand. 

APIARIAN   PRODUCrrS. 

With  our  mild  winters  and  abundant  bee  pasture,  in  the  form  of  alfalfa,  tornillo, 
etc.,  the  apiarian  products  have  increased  over  sixfold  in  ten  years  and  are  of  consid- 
erable importance  over  all  the  cultivated  areas  of  the  Territory. 

FARM   CROPS. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  several  of  the  leading  New  Mexico  crops: 


Total  cereals $979, 908 


519. S36 
390,616 
164,347 


Corn. 
Wheat 
Oats . . 

Barley 12,475 

Hay  and  forage ,1, 427, 317 

Beans 73,001 

Pease I  20,366 

Sugar  beets ^ .  16, 849 

IHsh  pota toes i  49, 662 

Sweet  potatoes 4, 588 

Orchard  products I  197,331 

Flowers  and  plants ,  6, 800 

Nurseries I  4,343 

Vegetables !  278,413 

Vlticultural  products 1  38,717 


96,402 

41.845 

37,907 

16,848 

1,110 

87,458 

3,349 

2,220 

1,298 

1,122 

47 


11 

22 

6,501 


Pounds  or 
bushels. 


677,805 

603,308 

342.777 

24,107 


72,618 
6.180 
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ALFALFA. 

Much  has  been  written  about  alfalfa..  It  is  known  more  or  less  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  therefore  I  need  not  go  into  a  detailed  description.  Alfalfa  is  grown 
in  all  the  irrigated  sections  of  New  Mexico  up  to  an  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet.  It  is 
also  grown  considerablv  in  dry  farming  sections  where  there  is  no  irrigation.  In  New 
Mexico  alfalfa  does  well  on  almost  everv  class  of  soils.  The  chemicsu  constituents  of 
the  soil  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  crop,  provided  the  surface  is 
level  and  the  proper  amount  of  water  is  given.  It  grows  weft  on  light,  sandy  loam,  as 
well  as  on  the  heaviest  adobe.  It  is  said  bv  an  able  writer  that  alfalfa  will  not  stand 
*  *  wet  feet. '  *  That  is  true  if  he  meant  it  would  not  grow  in  a  water-logged  soil.  Where 
the  soil  ie  well  drained  it  will  extend  its  roots  to  the  water  table  and  grow  luxuriantly 
where  the  water  table  is  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  One  m^  ght 
expect  alfalfa  to  fail  in  heavy  clay  soil,  and  it  probably  would  if  the  soil  was  not  well 
drained. 

The  area  of  alfalfa  in  New  Mexico  increased  from  12,139  acres  in  1890  to  55,467 
acres  in  1900.  The  average  yield  in  the  Territorjr  is  about  8  tons  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  production,  including  taxes,  water  rent,  growing,  harvesting,  baling,  and  placing 
on  Doard  the  car,  does  not  exceed  $4  per  ton.  There  are  some  large  alfalfa  farmers 
that  are  able  to  place  alfalfa  on  the  car  at  a  much  less  figure  because  they  have  per- 
fected their  system  of  irrigation  and  handle  the  hay  with  improved  machinery. 

The  net  profit  in  growing  alfalfa  under  our  irrigation  systems  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  average  net  profits  realized  on  wheat  and  corn  in  the  older  agricultural 
sections.  It  is  a  crop  that  requires  little  labor^  if  the  field  has  been  made  level  and 
the  soil  well  prepared  before  seeding,  after  which  the  operations  are  simple,  resolving 
themselves  into  irrigating  and  harvesting.  On  many  soils  one  irrigation  will  produce 
one  crop,  which  may  vary  from  one- half  to  2}  tons  per  acre.  The  price  oi  alfalfa 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  depending  upon  the  production,  amount 
consumed  by  stock  being  fattened,  and  the  shipping  facilities.  The  demand  for 
alfalfa,  aside' from  that  for  local  consumption,  comes  from  cities  and  towns,  mining 
and  railroad  camps,  and  the  thoiisands  of  isolated  stock  ranches  scattered  over  the 
arid  and  semiaria  sections,  as  well  as  a  considerable  demand  from  portions  of  Texas 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  At  harvest  time  the  price  of  alfalfa  is  comparatively 
low,  usually  not  exceeding  $8  per  ton,  but  the  forehanded  farmer  who  holds  his 
product  until  winter  usually  gets  from  $10  to  $13  (>er  ton.  Alfalfa  farming  has  proven 
very  attractive  and  profitable,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  area  should  increase 
from  12,000  to  55,000  acres  in  ten  years. 

As  to  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  I  need  have  nothing  to  say,  since  it  is  conceded 
throughout  the.  country  that  alfalfa  leads  all  other  forage  crops  in  its  total  digestible 
food  constituents  and  nitrogen  contents. 

CORN. 

Corn  stands  next  to  alfalfa  in  acreage  and  value  of  total  product.  Where  water 
for  irrigation  is  plentiful  the  yield  of  com  in  New  Mexico  compares  favorably  with 
the  yield  of  this  crop  in  the  com  belt.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  water  this  is  a 
paying  crop. 

Kaffir  corn  grows  as  well  if  not  better  than  com.  In  some  sections  of  the  Terri- 
tory' it  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  feeding  stock.  In  the  Pecos  Valley  kaffir 
com  is  one  of  the  leading  crops.  It  yields  from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  besides 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  stover.  Both  the  grain  and  stover  are  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  fattening  pens.     Kaffir  corn  is  an  excellent  drought  resister 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  a  sure  crop  in  New  Mexico  if  sown  early.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  New  Mexico  is  equal  to  the  yield  in  the  leading  wheat-growing  States.  Its  pro- 
duction, however,  is  handicapped  by  the  antiquated  method  employed  in  harvesting 
and  threshing.  Perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  Territory  is 
harvested  with  hand  sickles,  threshed  by  treading  with  horses  or  goats,  and  cleaned 
by  winnowing  in  the  good  old  way  that  Noah  used.  Self-binders  and  power  thresh- 
ers are  in  use  in  some  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  with  the  general  use  of  such 
machinery  the  growing  of  cereals  will  become  more  extensive  and  profitable.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  as  well  as  by  several 
farmers,  that  the  self-binder  will  work  over  the  irrigation  borders  successfully. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cereal  crops  grow  well  here,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  nflachinery  should  not  be  more  generally  employed  in  harvesting  and  threshing 
these  crops. 
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POTATOES. 

By  many  the  potato  has  been  considered  ap  imposBibie  crop  in  New  Mexico,  and 
yet  the  value  of  tlie  potato  crop  in  New  Mexico  m  1899  was  nearly  $50,000.  The 
difficulties  in  growing  potatoes  seem  to  be  those  of  varieties  and  management  under 
irrigation.  Colorado  failed  in  her  first  attempts  to  grow  potatoes,  but  now  this  crop 
forms  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  her.  Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  here  without 
difficulty. 

ORCHARD  CROPS. 

There  were  719,057  bearing  fruit  trees  in  1900,  which  produced  263,870  bushels  of 
fruit.  The  value  of  all  orchard  products  in  1899  was  estimated  at  $197,331.  There  is 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  which  indicates 
that  culls  and  immarketable  products  are  being  more  generally  utilized.  In  the  near 
future  we  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  our  own  markets  with  jams,  jellies,  mar- 
malades, etc.,  manufactured  from  such  fruits  as  generally  go  to  waste,  thus  effecting 
a  great  saving. 

VEGETABLES. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  successfully  grown  and  our  mild  winters  render  the 
growing  of  winter  and  early  vegetables  an  important  occupation  which  furnishes 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  persons. 

VITICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

There  were  1,186  acres  in  bearing  vines  in  1890  and  9,000  acres  of  young  nnes. 
The  total  value  of  property  devoted  to  this  industry  in  1890  was  estimated  at  $3,055,800. 

.  NEW  CROPS. 

TobaccOy  cotton f  and  hops. — While  it  has  been  known  that  these  crops  could  be 
grown,  yet  they  have  never  been  planted  on  sufficiently  large  areas  to  demonstrate 
their  value.  In  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque  several  ac^res  of  tobacco  are  being  grown 
this  season  and  definite  results  can  be  expected. 

Growing  cotton  will  be  confined  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Territory.  Valuable 
conclusions  will  no  doubt  result  from  the  crops  being  grown  in  the  southern  Pecos 
Valley  this  year. 

Hops  will  grow  well  and  fruit  heavily.  It  would  seem  {o  be  a  promising  crop  for 
this  section. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  New  Mexico  has  no  difficulties  to  encounter.  The 
difficulties  in  New  Mexico,  however,  are  those  usually  met  in  any  partly  <leveloped 
country.  We  have  few  railroads,  and  the  distance  to  large  markets  is  great.  We 
need  more  labor-saving  machinery  and  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  progress,  however,  is  the  irregularity  of  the  flow  of  our  streams. 
They  overflow  their  banks,  running  to  waste  in  winter  and  in  flood  seasons,  and  too 
often  dry  up  in  midsummer.  We  need  to  interest  capital  in  the  development  of 
irrigation  systems  in  the  Territory  or  secure  Government  aid  in  the  following  irriga- 
tion enterprises: 

f  1)  For  building  reservoirs  for  storage  of  flood  and  waste  waters  of  our  streams; 

(2)  For  building  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  from  the  mesas  and 
foothills; 

(3)  For  exploration,  in  order  to  extend  our  artesian  areas;  and, 

(4)  For  developing  the  underflow. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Soils, — The  soils  of  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico  are  probably  superior  in  productive 
capabilities  to  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  prairie  States.  The  secret  of  their  great  pro- 
ducing power  probably  lies  in  the  lar^  amount  of  sediment  contained  in  the  irriga- 
tion waters.  The  Kile  Valley,  with  its  irrigation  waters  loaded  with  sediment,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  vallevs  in  the  world,  and  yet  in  New  Mexico  we 
have  a  number  of  Nile  vallevs  in  miniature.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  visitor  is 
surprised  at  the  luxuriance  of  our  vegetation. 

Freedom  from  insect  pests. — The  crops  of  the  Territory  are  not  seriously  troubled  by 
either  insect  pesta  or  fungous  diseases.    Much  sunshine  and  a  dry  atmosphere  prevent 
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the  growth  of  fungous  diseases,  and,  therefore,  these  diseases  are  not  likely  to  become 
troublesome  in  New  Mexico.  The  insect  pests  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Territory  seem  to  be  ^uite  easily  controlled  by  proper  treatment. 

Two  crops. — It  is  quite  a  common  custom,  especially  among  the  native  population, 
to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  land  in  one  season — ^that  is,  a  crop  of  wheat  and  a  crop 
of  com.  This  svstem  would  be  inadvisable  in  the  rain  belt,  out  in  sections  where 
irrigation  is  employed  and  the  water  applied  is  loaded  with  rich  sediment,  it  is  a 
question  if  any  senous  criticism  of  this  practice  can  be  rendered. 

Climate. — New  Mexico's  climate  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  her  people.  Agri- 
cultural operations,  especially  in  the  southern  half,  are  carried  on  tnroughout  the 
year.  Ground  may  be  plowed  any  time  in  the  winter,  and  cereals  and  alfalfa  are 
sown  during  this  season  of  the  year,  thus  leaving  the  summer  growing  months  free 
in  which  to  harvest  the  cereals  crops  and  the  four  or  five  cuttings  of  alfalfa. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
By  Fabian  Garcia. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  New  Mexico,  aside  from  those  already  in 
use,  which  can  be  utilized  for  horticultural  purposes,  provided  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  can  be  had.  The  portions  of  the  Territory  which  are  suited  to  horticulture 
are  the  river  bottoms  or  valleys  and  the  smaller  valleys  along  the  mountain  streams. 
There  are  also  large  areas,  commonly  known  as  the  '* mesas*'  or  uplands,  which  have 
the  finest  soil,  and  which  would  produce  good  crops  if  the  water  could  be  raised  up 
to  them.  The  largest  horticultural  districts  are  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  extending 
from  north  of  Bernalillo  south  to  the  Texas  line,  taking  in  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Sandoval,  Bernalillo,  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Dofla  Ana,  the  recos  Valley,  mostly  in 
the  counties  of  Chaves  and  Eddy,  the  Animas  Valley,  in  San  Juan  County,  and  the 
Mimbres,  in  Grant  County.  Other  notable  but  smaller  sections  are  found  in  the 
counties  of  Otero,  Lincoln,  Luna,  Santa  Fe,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel.  The  altitude 
of  these  different  sections  varies  probably  from  3,000  to  7,500  feet. 

The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  to  a  heavy  clay.  The  soil,  however,  is  ordinarily  fer- 
tile enough  to  produce  good  crops  if  plenty  of  water  is  obtainable  for  irrigation. 
The  fertility  of  our  soils  is  demonstrated  by  the  rank  and  rapid  growth  of  the  trees 
and  plants. 

Theseclimatic  conditions  throughout  the  Territory  are,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
ences of  climate,  not  all  varieties  of  fruits  or  vegetables  will  thrive  equally  as  well 
in  all  sections.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  adaptabilitv  of  plants  to  the 
different  sections,  which  fact  is  being  realized  more  and  more  by  those  intending  to 
enter  into  horticultural  work. 

Since  New  Mexico  lies  in  the  arid  zone  the  rainfall  can  not  be  depended  upon  for 
growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  rainfall  is  insufficient,  especially  in  the  larger 
valleys,  for  the  development  of  crops.  Occasionally,  in  the  mountain  districts, 
where  the  rainfall  is  more  abundant  and  the  humidity  greater,  some  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  grown  without  irrigation,  but  one  should  not  depend  altogether 
on  this.  Irrigation  is  the  only  sure  means  of  growing  crops  in  New  Mexico.  By 
this  means,  other  things  being  equal,  the  largest  crops  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
grown,  and  then,  too,  the  danger  of  floods  and  droughts  is  laiigely  mitigated.  It  is 
true  that  the  irrigation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  costs  money,  energy,  and  some  skill, 
but  the  rewards  are  great  and  sure.  With  irrigation  the  crops  need  not  suffer  from 
either  too  much  or  too  little  water  and  the  land  can  be  made  to  produce  abundantly 
every  year. 

In  order  to  bring  into  play  the  favorable  soil,  water,  and  climatic  conditions  to  the 
best  advantage  the  adaptability  of  varieties  of  plants  should  be  considered.  It  is  not 
infre(juently  found  that  pome  varieties,  although  they  may  be  among  the  leading 
ones  m  other  States,  are  partially  or  entirely  worthless  in  New  Mexico,  particularly 
of  the  stone  fruits.  On  tne  other  hand,  some  less  valuable  kinds  in  other  States  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  Such  facts  show  the  importance  of 
planting  the  kinds  best  adapted  to  New  Mexico  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
proper  selection  of  varieties  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  horticultural 
operations,  and  this  is  more  and  more  being  realized  by  intending  planters. 

Fruit  growins  and  vegetable  growing  are  the  two  more  important  branches  in 
horticulture  in  New  Mexico.     Fruit  growing  is  the  most  developed  and  most  remun- 
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erative.  In  some  of  the  horticultural  sections  of  the  Territory  it  is  assuming  almost 
gi^santic  proportions,  with  practically  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  l^omine 
still  greater  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  down  any  insect  ana 
fungus  pests  that  may  appear,  as  is  done  in  other  fruits-growing  States.  The  horti- 
cultural sections  are  preeminently  fruit  growing,  and  the  orchard  fruits  are  equal  to, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  grown  in  other  States. 

Of  all  the  fruits,  the  apple  is  the  most  extensively  grown  and  the  most  profitable 
crop.  Notwithstanding  the  topography  of  the  Territory  this  fruit  is  well  adapted  to  the 
different  horticultural  sections.  The  counties  of  San  Juan  and  Santa  Fe  in  the  north, 
Bernalillo  and  Socorro  in  the  central.  Grant,  Dotla  Ana,  and  Otero  in  the  south,  and 
Lincoln  and  Chaves  in  the  southeast,  are  particularly  known  for  their  apples.  New 
Mexico  is  now  known  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  abroad,  for  its  fine  apples. 
Its  fruit  is  placed  in  competition  with  the  world  at  the  great  expositions.  In  1901 
at  Buffalo  the  aoples  from  New  Mexico  were  conspicuous,  and  the  fruit  from  Ros- 
well,  in  Chaves  County,  received  a  first  prize,  while  in  1900  the  New  Mexico  apples 
were  carried  across  the  continent  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
There  New  Mexico  was  counted  in  with  the  best  apple-growing  States  of  the  Union, 
as  specimen  apples  from  Doila  Ana  received  second  premium.  This  may.  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  kind  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Territory.  Not  only  is  the  fruit 
of  superior  quality,  but  the  crops  produced  by  the  trees  are  enormous;  as  a  rule  the 
trees  tend  to  overbear. 

The  apple  orchards  vary  from  small  family  places  to  very  large  commercial  planta- 
tions. The  larger  commercial  orchards  are  located  in' the  Mimbres  Valley,  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  and  at  Roswell.  The  Roswell  district,  which  seems  destined  to 
become  the  largest  apple-growing  section  in  the  Southwest,  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  lar^e  orchards.  Tne  largest  bearing  orchard  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagerman,  and 
compnses  something  over  500  acres.  Aside  from  those  already  planted  there  are  a 
number  of  very  large  orchards  to  be  planted  the  coming  winter.  The  most  profita- 
ble varieties  throughout  the  Territory  are  the  winter  apples,  such  as  the  Ben  D^vis, 
Grano,  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  In  a  less  degree  the 
early  varieties  are  also  profitable;  among  the  leading  kinds  may  be  mentioned  the 
Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Yellow  Transparent,  and  the  Maiden's  Blush.  The  apple 
seems  to  be  free  from  the  common  diseases  and  insect  pests  except  the  codling  moth. 
This  insect  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  serious  pest  in  some  of  the  apple-jjrowing  sec- 
tions. The  codhng  moth  is  a  cosmopolitan  inject,  and  where  the  apple  is  grown  on 
a  large  scale  it  is  almost  sure  to  become  troublesome,  and  after  it  appears  in  a  locality 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  eradicate  it  by  any  of  the  known  remedies.  However,  its 
ravages  can  be  very  materially  reduced  by  frequent  sprayings. 

Other  pomaceou's  fruits,  like  the  pear  and  quince,  thrive  as  well  as  the  apple,  but 
these  are  not  so  important  nor  are  they  planteil  in  such  lai]ge  areas  as  the  apple. 
Only  small  plantations  are  found  in  the  apple-growing  sections.  The  pear  has  a 
marked  adaptability,  the  trees  usually  bear  early,  are  among  the  best  drought 
resisters,  and  are  long-lived  and  hardy.'  The  fruit,  especially  of  the  large  varieties 
like  the  Bartlett,  Idaho,  Beurre  Easter,  grow  very  large  and  are  of  fine  quality.  At 
present  the  pear  is  as  free  from  diseases  and  insect  pests  as  the  apple.  The  dreaded 
pear  blight,  which  is  so  bad  in  the  East,  has  not  threatened  the  pear  industry.  On 
the  whole  there  is  a  bright  future  for  more  extensive  planting  of  this  fniit. 

The  peach,  which  is  grown  with  more  or  less  success  throughout  the  Territory,  is 
perhaps  second  in  importance  at  present.  While  peaches  are  grown  in  all  the  fniit- 
growjing  sections,  the  lai^ger  commercial  orchards  are  generally  found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  largest  of  these  are  located  in  the  Mesilla  Valley 
and  at  Carlsbad.  These  districts  are  especially  adapted  to  certain  varieties  of  peaches 
which  find  their  way  into  the  Colorado  and  ICansas  City  markets.  The  early-ripen- 
ing peaches,  such  as  the  Alexander,  Sneed,  Waterloo,  Arkansas  Traveler,  andHyne's 
Surprise,  are  among  the  most  successful  and  sure  bearers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  the  early  varieties  are  the  late  bloomers,  blooming  late  enough  to 
escape  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  are  so  common  in  New  Mexico  and  which  often- 
times prove  so  fatal  to  the  late-ripening  kinds,  such  as  the  ICll)erta,  Wonderful, 
Stump  the  World,  Old  Mixon  Free,  and  others.  The  late-ripening  peaches  ordina- 
rily bloom  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  earlier  than  the  early  kinds.  The  peach  trees 
usually  begin  to  b^r  at  3  years  old  from  the  time  of  planting.  The  tendency  of  the 
trees  is  to  overbear,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  thin  them  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  not  be  too  crowded.  The  late  varieties  are  only  reasonably  sure  of  bearing,  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  they  have  a  full  crop.  In  size  and  quality  I  believe  the 
New  Mexico  peaches  are  not  excelled  by  peaches  from  other  peach-growing  States. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  of  those  who'  have  tasted  both  the  California  and  New 
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Mexico  peaches  that  the  New  Mexico  peaches  are  the  better  in  quality.  The  frait  is 
as  a  rule  highly  colored,  due  perhaps  to  the  almost  continuous  sunshine  during  the 
ripening  period.  The  peach  is  free  from  the  serious  diseases  and  Insect  pests  and 
the  worst  drawback  (and  this  is  principally  with  the  late  kinds),  the  late  spring 
frosts.  The  trees,  however,  are  ordinarily  short-lived.  Probably  the  profitable 
period  of  the  peach  tree  in  New  Mexico  is  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  By  planting 
orchards  at  intervals  of  five  to  eight  years  a  profitable  orchard  can  be  kept  up  almost 
indefinitely. 

In  New  Mexico,  as  in  other  places  where  the  apricot  grows,  it  has  given  evidence 
of  a  longevity  greater  than  that  of  any  other  orchard  tree,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  pear  tree.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  some  verv  old  seedling  apricot  trees 
growing  in  some  of  the  Mexican  home  places  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  at  Santa  Fe  seedling  apricot  trees  are  known  to  be  about  200  years  old.  The 
fruit  from  the  improved  kinds  is  as  large  and  as  good  in  quality  as  the  California 
apricots,  but  the  trees  are  not  regular  nor  heavy  bearers.  Ordinarily  the  apricot  crop 
is  a  light  one  and  occasionally  a  total  failure/  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  trees 
bloom  too  early  in  the  spring.  A  test  conducted  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  shows  that  all  of  them  have  that 
tendency.  Out  of  twenty  or  more  varieties  none  of  them  have  as  yet  produced  what 
is  considered  a  commercial  crop,  although  some  of  them  have  had  light  crops  mo&it 
of  the  years.  As  a  commercial  fruit  the  apricot  in  New  Mexico  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance  at  present,  and  from  the  data  at  hand  it  is  believed 
its  culture  will  not  assume  commercial  proportions  for  reasons  already  given.  None 
of  the  varieties  tested  can  be  recommended  for  extensive  planting.  However,  the 
Blenheim,  Moorpark,  Royal,  St.  Ambroise,  and  Luizet  are  desirable  for  home  planting. 

Cherries  are  only  raised  on  a  small  scale.  The  trees  of  both  the  sour  and  sweet 
groups  grow  well.  '  Varieties  of  the  sour  cherries  are  the  best  bearers,  but  the  fruit, 
however,  is  not  as  large  as  that  from  the  sweet  varieties.  Generally  speaking,  the 
sweet  cherries,  like  the  Bigarreaus,  Duchess,  and  the  Governor  Wood,  are  of  little  or 
no  value  as  baarers,  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  they  bloom  too  early.  The  sour 
varieties  predominate  in  New  Mexico,  as  they  have  proven  to  be  more  regular  and 
sure  bearers.  The  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  Ostheim,  and  the  Montmo- 
rency are  among. the  leading  varieties. 

The  plum,  while  not  so  generally  planted  as  the  apple,  peach,  or  pear,  is  making 
a  place  for  itself  in  New  Mexico.  It  has  been  but  a  comparatively  short  time  since 
this  fruit  was  considered  to  be  of  any  importance,  and  even  now  the  areas  planted  to 
it  are  very  limited.  However,  conditions  are  changing,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  it  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  although  there  is  some  variation  as  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  among  the  trees  of  the  different  types.  The  three  types  are,  first,  the  Euro- 
pean plum,  which  is  the  plum  that  gives  rise  to  the  old  varieties,  such  as  the  Green 
Gaj^e,  Yellow  Eggj  Damson,  and  the  various  prunes;  second,  the  Japanese  plums, 
which  are  entirely  different  from  the  fornier  type;  and  third,  the  native  type,  such  as 
the  Wild  Goose.  As  already  stated,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  selection  of 
varieties  is  an  important  consideration,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the 
plums  in  New  Mexico.  While  the  soils  and  climate  are  well  suited  to  the  tree 
growth,  it  is  now  thoroughly  shown  by  the  experience  of  fruitgrowers  and  by  experi- 
ments at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Expenment  Station  that  the  Japanese  plums 
are  practically  worthless  throughout  the  Territory,  owing  to  the  liability  to  late  frosts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  European  plums  do  admirably.  The  trees  are  thrifty,  heavy, 
and  sure  b€»rers.  These  plums  are  well  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  New  Mexico 
conditions,  and  large  and  excellent  quality  fruit  can  be  produced.  A  few  of  the  lead- 
ing, kinds  of  this  group  which  have  been  tested  at  the  experiment  station  are  the 
dayman,  Jefferson,  Imperial  and  Transparent  Gage,  Yellow  Egg,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Washington,  and  the  French  and  Grerman  prunes. 

The  native  plums  are  also  well  adapted,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  wider  range  as 
r^^ards  their  blooming  period;  some  varieties,  like  the  Caddo  Chief,  bloom  too  early 
to  escape  the  fronts;  others,  like  the  Wild  Goose,  Golden  Beauty,  and  Pool's  Pride, 
bloom  late  and  are  sure  bearers. 

Perhaps  the  grape  occupies  third  place  in  New  Mexico  horticulture,  and  the  Terri- 
tory is  also  well  known  for  its  grapes.  The  European,  or  the  so-<*alled  California, 
grapes  succeed  well,  and  these  are  the  kinds  grown  for  the  market.  The  native  or 
American  grapes  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  commercial  purposes,  and  are  grown  only 
for  family  use.  The  European  grape  has  been  cultivated  for  over  a  century,  but  its 
culture,  generally  speaking,  has  been  confined  to  the  southern  and  hotter  valleys,  and 
particularly  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  the  Texas  line  to  Santa  Fe.  The  varieties 
that  constitute  the  commercial  vineyards  are  the  Mission,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
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and  more  or  less  the  Gro6  Colman  and  Flame  Tokay.  These  grapes  are  shipped  to 
Ube  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Colorado  markets,  where  they  have  given  New  Mexico  a 
reputation  for  fine  grapes.  The  Mission  grape,  while  quite  late  in  ripening,  is  the 
most  popular  and  possesses  some  excellent  qualities  as  a  table  and  wine  grape,  and 
18  the  grape  of  New  Mexico  at  present.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  particularly 
the  Mesilla  Valley,  is  especially  suited  to  the  grape,  and  when  its  possibilities  in  this 
direction  are  more  fully  understood  by  the  people  this  valley  may  yet  become  a  vast 
grape-producing  section. 

Tne  grape-shipping  season  extends  from  about  the  20th  of  August  till  the  last  of 
September.  This  short  season  is  due  to  the  commercial  grapes  l^ing  all  midseason 
varieties.  Early  and  late  ripening  varieties  need  to  be  added  to  the  large  vineyards  in 
order  to  extend  the  shipping  period.  In  view  of  this  need,  the  experiment  station 
has  started  a  test  of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  already  some  valuable  data  are 
being  gotten  in  r^rd  tb  the  early  foreign  grapes,  which  ripen  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Mission.  Some  of  these  new  grapes  are  the  Muscat,  Precoce  du  Puy 
de  Dome,  Thompson  Seedless,  and  some  of  the  Chasselas  group. 

New  Mexitxj  protUices  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit,  and  wherever  water  for  irrigation 
can  be  had  many  vegetables  do  well.  While  truck  gardening  is  not  carried  on  very 
extensively,  due  perhaps  to  the  great  distance  to  the  large  markets  and  to  the  high 
freight  rates,  it  is  nevertheless  increasing  every  year.  Some  of  the  horticultural  sec- 
tions are  especially  suited  to  certain  v^etables.  A  few  of  the  more  important  vege- 
tables are  here  mentioned: 

Celery  can  be  grown  excellently  in  those  parts  of  the  Territory  where  the  soil  aVid 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  and  where  some  skill  in  growing  it  is  exercised. 
Among  the  best  known  celery-growing  sections  are  those  in  the  mountains,  around 
Albuquerque,  and  at  Roswell.  The  Tatter  place  is  probably  the  most  noted  for  its 
celer>'.  It  produces  a  large  quantity,  but  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Roswell  celery  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  product  from  California 
and  Louisiana,  and  will  sell  equally  as  well  in  the  markets  outside  of  the  Territorj^. 

Fine  Rockyford  cantaloupes  can  be  raised  in  New  Mexico.  Cantaloupe  growing  is 
getting  to  be  quite  a  business  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory.  Some  are 
grown  at  Las  Cruces  for  the  early  market,  which  are  shipped  mostly  to  the  local 
markets  in  the  Territory,  but  the  lai^ge  areas  are  found  at  Carlsbad  and  Roswell. 
From  these  places  carloads  of  cantaloupes  are  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  New  Mexico  and  the  Colorado 
Rockyford  cantaloupes.  New  Mexico,  however,  has  the  advantage  over  Rockyford 
inasmuch  as  the  cantaloupes  may  be  placed  on  the  market  earlier. 

The  tomato  grows  well  and  is  quite  an  important  crop  in  New  Mexico.  While  it 
18  grown  in  all  the  horticultural  sections,  the  largest  fields  are  in  the  Mesilla  Valley. 
A  canning  factory  is  established  at  Las  Cruces  wnich  cans  a  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent tomatoes.  The  canned  tomatoes  are  sold  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,. 
Colorado,  and  other  States.  The  demand  for  these  tomatoes  is  greater  than  the 
sapply.    This  canned  product  has  also  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Territory. 

New  Mexico  is  also  known  for  its  onions.  While  at  present  the  area  planteil  to 
onions  is  very  limited,  only  about  160  acres,  and  the  production  insufficient  to  supply 
even  one-tenth  part  of  the  home  consumption,  there  seems  to  a  bright  future  for 
it,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  become  a  crop  of  great  commercial  value  to  the 
Territory.  Lar^  and  fine  quality  onions  can  be  grown  throughout  New  Mexico. 
Probably  the  Rio  Grande  \  alley  is  the  largest  onion-growing  section,  and  here  is 
where  the  old  *'£1  Paso''  onion,  which  has  given  New  Mexico  a  reputation  as  an  onion- 
growing  countr}^,  grows  so  well.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  see  specimens  weighing  1} 
pounds.  The  yield  per  acre  is  as  large  here  as  in  other  States,  although  the  United 
etates  census  report  for  1900  gives  a  very  low  average  of  about  9,000  pounds.  The 
results  at  the  experiment  station  show  that  such  varieties  as  the  Red  Victoria  will 
produce  32,000  pounds  per  acre. 

The  branch  of  horticulture  that  is  less  developed  in  New  Mexico  is  that  of  fiori- 
culture,  but  even  here  marked  and  rapid  strides  are  being  made,  particularly  in 
home  adornment.  Many  of  the  flowering  plants,  like  the  rose,  violet,  chrysanthe- 
mum, and  sweet  peas,  do  well  in  New  Mexico. 

While  horticulture  is  one  of  the  leading  interests  in  New  Mexico,  and  people  of  all 
classes  are  more  or  less  interested  in  some  branch  of  it,  the  possibilities  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  this  direction  are  not  fully  realized.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  land  that  is 
adapted  to  horticulture  has  been  used.  In  recent  years  there  seems  to  be  more 
interest  taken  in  horticulture,  and  no  doubt  marked  improvement  will  soon  take 
place  in  this  line. 
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NEW  MEXICO  SUGAR  BEETS. 
By  R.  F.  Habb. 

Since  1895  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station  has  devoted  much  time  in  experi- 
menting with  the  growing  and  analj^rgie  of  sugar  beets  to  determine  whether  the  soil 
and  climate  of  our  Territory  was  suited  to  the  growth  of  beets  with  a  high  saccharine 
content,  as  well  as  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  in  its  various  farming  locsdi- 
ties  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  beet-su^r  factories. 

The  work  has  consisted  chiefly  in  testing  time  of  planting,  methods  of  cultivating, 
time  of  harvesting  and  its  effects  on  the  yield,  sugar  content  and  purity  of  juice,  the 
effect  of  size  of  beet  on  the  sugar  content,  and  the  cost  of  production. 

During  the  seasons  of  1897  and  1898  some  intelligent  farmers  in  the  respective 
counties  cooperated  with  the  experiment  station  in  this  work,  and  bv  this  means 
reliable  information  relative  to  cultivation  and  other  points  was  secured  for  the  entire 
Territory. 

The  results  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  station  are  embodied  in  Bulletins  Nos.  26 
and  29,  and  can  not  be  repeated  in  detail  here  for  lack  of  space.  Both  of  these  bul- 
letins are,  however,  available  for  free  distribution,  and  may  be  had  bv  anyone  upon 
application  to  the  director,  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station,  Mesilla  ^ark,  N.  Mex. 

Reference  to  these  bulletins  shows  (juite  conclusively  that  New  Mexico  ranks 
among  the  first  of  those  States  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  high-grade  sugar  beets. 
These  investigations  also  showed  that  in  nearly  all  localities  where  good  beets  could 
be  grown  there  may  also  be  found  fuel,  limestone,  and  water  of  good  quality,  as  well 
as  cheap  labor. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  those  below  noted,  it  seems  that  New  Mexico  should, 
with  the  proper  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  soon  have  sugar  factories.  Some 
40  sugar-beet  factories  are  in  process  of  erection  in  the  United  States  now,  and  New 
Mexico  should  have  its  share  of  these;  but  for  e-everal  reasons,  which  might  all  be 
overcome,  none  of  them  are  within  our  borders. 

First  of  all  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  advertised  that  our  soil,  climate,  and  other 
natural  conditions  are  so  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets. 

Our  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  Colorado.  In  fact,  in  some  respects 
we  have  the  advanta^,  for  both  labor  and  land  are  cheaper  in  New  Mexico  than  in 
Colorado.  Yet  within  the  past  six  years  Colorado  has  established  six  factories  and 
has  others  in  process  of  erection. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Ci^mmerce,  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State,  and  other 
organizations,  with  the  assistance  of  their  agricultural  college,  saw  the  advantages  to 
be  ^ned  to  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  these  factories,  and  they  were  very 
active  in  securing  them. 

No  doubt  when  it  becomes  known  that  New  Mexico  is  even  better  suited  than 
Colorado  for  both  the  growinj^  of  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  capital  will 
soon  develop  this  industrjj  as  it  has  others  of  our  resourceful  Territorv.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  commercial  clubs  and  the  industrial  commissions  of  our  railroad 
companies  will  follow  the  example  set  them  by  similar  organizations  in  a  sister  State. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  received  statehood  is  no  doubt  another  reason  why 
we  have  no  sugar  factories.  So  long  as  we  remain  a  Territory  capitalits  will  be  slow 
to  invest  money  here,  however  promising  the  outlook  may  be.  Our  Territorial  le^jis- 
lature  has  wisely  passed  a  bill  exempting  all  sugar  factories  from  taxation  for  a  penod 
of  six  years,  however,  and  with  this  inducement  and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens 
we  may  succeed  in  getting  some  sugar  factories. 

A  third  possible  reason  why  we  have  no  sugar  factory  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  1896  a  small  200-ton  fa(*tory  was  established  in  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  and  was 
in  successful  operation  only  two  years.  The  discontinuance  of  this  factory,  however, 
would  not  affect  the  establishment  of  others,  if  the  facts  in  the  case  were  known.  It 
was  in  no  way  due  to  the  low  sugar  content  of  their  beets,  as  may  be  seen  from 
analvses  made  both  at  this  station  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Neither 
was  its  failure  due  in  any  way  to  natural  causes,  but  resulted  f roiu  mismanagement, 
and  ignorance  of  beet  culture  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  who  undertook  to  grow  the 
beets.  Those  States  that  have  been  most  successful  in  securing  factories  have  all  had 
fiailures.  Michigan  has  5  factories  out  of  its  17  not  in  operation,  yet  it  is  reported  to 
have  about  30  in  process  of  erection.    Colorado  also  has  2  factories  not  in  operation. 

Contreming  the  failure  of  the  Carlsbad  factory.  Bulletin  No.  52,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 

*' There  should  not,  however,  be  anything  discouraging  in  accidents  of  this  kind, 
as  the  conditions  upon  the  whole  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectations  of  final 
success." 
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That  section  of  New  Mexico  around  Carlsbad  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  as  well  as  the 
Mesilla  Valley  on  the  Rio  Grande,  are  not,  however,  so  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
high-grade  beets  as  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  weather 
gets  too  hot  for  the  development  of  sugar  in  the  beet  during  the  summer  months. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  a  series  of  experiments  for 
a  long  number  of  years,  has  proven  conclusively  that  a  mean  temperature  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  of  al^>out  70°  F.  is  the  ideal  temperature  for  the 
growing  of  beets  of  high  saccharine  content.  The  isothermic  sugar  zone,  or  that  belt 
o*  the  United  States  States  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  has  been  care- 
fully mapped  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  map  is  embodied  in  Bulletin  No.  52  of  that  Department,  and  is  Sso 
reproduced  in  Bulletin  No.  29  of  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station.  It  extends 
from  east  to  we^  across  the  United  States,  and  embraces  that  portion  having  a  mean 
summer  temperature  between  69®  and  71°  F.  Entering  the  northern  boundary  of 
Colorado  it  passes  through  the  entire  State  and  into  New  Mexico,  where  it  forms  a 
loop  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  somewhere  north  of  aud  near  Las 
Cruces,  and  passes  upward  again  and  out  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part.  Thus 
we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lower  Pecos  and  Mesilla  valleys,  the  entire 
agricultural  part  of  New  Mexico  has  ideal  climatic  conditions. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  at  this  station  prove  the  map  to  be  correct  so  far  as 
New  Mexico  is  concerned.  All  beets  grown  in  New  Mexico,  when  fully  matured, 
have  shown  a  high  sugar  content,  except  those  grown  in  the  valleys  above  referred 
to.  The  analysis  of  beets  grown  in  thebe  two  valleys,  while  not  showing  so  high  a 
percentage  of  sugar  as  those  from  other  localities  in  New  Mexico,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  an  analysis  of  beets  grown  in  other  States. 

Doctor  Wiley,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  authority  on  sugar  beets  to-day, 
has  the  followmg  to  say  concerning  New  Mexico: 

**It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  localities  in  New  Mexico  where  conditions  of 
temperature  are  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  beets.  There  are  also  large  areas  of 
comparatively  level  land  which  are  capable  of  irrigation.  Wherever  the  temperature 
of  these  regions  is  sufficiently  low  to  permit  the  proper  development  of  the  beet,  and 
where  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  can  be  secured  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  industry  may  not  be  established  and  prove  to  be  fairly  profitable.  While 
the  summer  days  of  New  Mexico  are  not  so  long  by  an  hour  or  more  as  in  the  regions 
farther  north,  the  amount  of  sunshine  which  the  growing  beets  will  receive  is  prac- 
tically as  great  as  in  more  northern  localities,  because  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
cloudy  and  rainy  days.  The  remarks  which  have  already  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  beets  on  irrigated  areas  apply  to  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  subject  which 
demands  the  most  careful  scientific  stuoy,  and  the  work  which  is  now  doing  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Territory  is  certain  to  bear  excellent  fruits  in 
the  near  future." 

The  same  author,  in  Bulletin  No.  52,  Chemical  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tabulates  analyses  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  different 
States  and  Territories.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of  comparison  select  from  this  table  only 
those  States  in  which  sugar-beet  factories  have  been  established  and  compare  them 
in  the  table  given  below  with  the  results  given  for  New  Mexico. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  for  June,  1902,  gives  a  list  of  40  factories  which  were  at 
that  time  in  successful  operation  in  the  United  States.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

Michigan 12 

California •. 8 

Utah .  6 

Colorado 4 

Nebraska 3 

New  York 2 

(>regon 1 

Washington 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Ohio 1 

Minnesota 1 

When  the  average  of  all  analyses  of  beets  from  these  States  made  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  compared  with  those  made  at  the  same  source  for  New 
Mexico  it  will  be  seen  that  New  Mexico-grown  sugar  beets  gave  a  higher  per- 
centage of  sugar  than  those  of  any  State  which  at  that  time  had  sugar  factories  in 
operation.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  purity  of  juice  from  New 
Mexico  is  very  high. 
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Sugar  content  and  purity  of  juke  in  New  Mexico  heet^  and  beets  from  those  States  in  v'hich 

beet-sugar  factories  have  been  located. 


State. 

Sugar  in 
beet. 

Purity  of 
juice. 

Michigan 

• 

Percent. 
14.7 
16.8 
13.6 
14.8 
12.9 
16 

18.7 

16.8 

13.8 

11 

17.2 

Percent. 
81.1 

Oilifomia  

Ck)lorado 

76.7 

Utah 

81.1 

Nebraska 

76.9 

New  York 

82.4 

Oregon 

80.7 

W|^lTiflrt/)n    _    _ 

Wisconsin 

, 

88.3 

Ohio 

79.1 

Minnesota 

79.2 

New  Mexico 

82 

a  Results  not  given  in  table. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  consumed  15,750,000  pounds  of  sugar 
last  year.  Not  1  pound  of  this  sugar  was  raised  in  the  Territory,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  natural  conditions  are  better  suited  to  its  growth  and  manufacture 
than  almost  any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  in  the  world.  Our  citizens 
must  awake  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  establishing  factories  in  New  Mexico. 
Not  only  will  the  farmers  be  profited  thereby,  but  all  classes  of  labor  will  be  fur- 
nished employment,  and  the  neat  sum  of  about  $800,000,  now  spent  elsewhere  for 
sugar,  w^ill  remain  in  the  Territory. 


TOBACCO  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  S.  E.  Edmunds. 

Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  New  Mexico  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  tobacco  originated  here  and  found  its  way  into  other  countries. 
Wild  tobacco,  called  *^  puncha,"  grows  all  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains.  The 
natives  here  continue  to  grow  tobacco  of  seed  from  the  original  plant,  preferring 
it  to  Habana  or  any  other  variety.  The  cultivated  plant  is  very  similar  to  the  native, 
except  it  is  longer,  the  aroma  being  the  same.  The  leaf  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
other  cigar  or  smoking  tobaccos.  The  natives  do  not  sow  the  seed  in  beds  and  trans- 
plant, but  drill  in  rows.  The  plants  grow  from  5  to  5^  feet  high  and  have  about  40 
leaves.  They  are  small  and  resemble  Turkish  more  than  any  other  variety  in  growth 
and  shape  of  leaf.  Five  or  six  years  a^o  a  successful  gardener  near  Albuquerq^ue, 
Herman  Blueher,  concluded  that  Bernalillo  County  would  produce  a  superior  article  . 
of  cigar  tobacco.  Unfortunately  he  secured  seeds  of  mixea  varieties.  The  leaf  was 
badly  shaped,  being  almost  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  with  very  coarse  stem  and  fiber. 
Mr.  Hunter,  a  practical  tobacco  raiser  from  Kentucky,  set  out  two  crops  with  plants 
from  this  seed  near  the  town  of  Bernalillo.  The  crop  was  cultivated  as  in  Kentucky, 
in  rows  3  by  3J  feet.  He  did  not  know  the  effect  of  this  very  dry  climate  on 
tobacco,  and  put  his  crop  in  the  barn,  allowing  it  to  cure  naturally,  as  in  Kentucky. 
The  leaves  dried  rapidly  and  cured  a  greenish  color,  which  greatly  diminished  its 
value.  I  tried  this  tobacco  in  cigars  and  in  the  pipe,  a^d  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
the  aroma  was  superior  to  any  tobacco  I  have  used.  I  have  used  it  constantly  for 
the  past  few  months,  and  prefer  it  to  any  brand  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mr. 
Hunter's  estimate  was  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  cured  leaves  from  eight  plants 
weighed  11  pounds.  It  sold  in  the  leaf  for  25  cents  per  pound.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  induced  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Albuquenjue  to  make 
farther  experiments  with  pure  seed  of  the  best  varieties. 

On  April  1,  1903,  the  Rio  Grande  Tobacco  Company  was  formed,  with  myself  as 
manager  and  Mr.  H  unter  as  assistant.  Eleven  small  beds  were  prepared  in  the  gardens 
of  Herman  Blueher  and  Mann  Brothers  on  the  outskirts  of  Albuquerque.  Sumatra 
Turkish,  Habana,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  hurley  seed  were  sown  and 
covered  with  glass.  This  was  necessary,  as  it  w^as  late  in  the  season  and  the  plants 
had  to  be  forced.  If  the  beds  had  been  sown  late  in  February  or  the  early  part  of 
March  a  covering  of  canvas  or  cheese  cloth  would  have  been  sufficient.    Suitable 
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lands,  situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Albuquerque,  were  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment. The  first  transplanting  work  was  done  on  May  26  and  finished  July  10.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  two  plantings  will  produce  the  finest  tobacco.  The 
heavy  rains  in  June  (a  very  unusual  thing  at  that  time  of  the  year)  delayed  opera- 
tions very  much.  The  crop  is  growing  nicely  and  promises  a  fine  ^'ield  of  superior 
quality,  with  points  in  favor  of  Kentucky  burley  and  Turkish  at  this  time. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  truly  a  bright  tobacco  section  and  that  tobacco  of  all 
varieties  will  grow  well  and  have  an  unusually  fine  flavor  and  aroma.  Suitable  build- 
ings are  being  prepared  in  which  the  curing  will  be  done  by  steam.  The  same  condi- 
tions can  be  produced  with  steam  that  exist  in  curing  tobacco  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
or  Habana,  and  the  result  must  be  the  same.  Several  acres  of  Sumatra  have  been 
planted  between  rows  of  Kaflir  corn  6  feet  apart.  We  hope  to  show  by  this  experi- 
ment that  the  com  will  give  suflScient  shade  to  the  plants  to  make  a  very  fine  leaf 
and  that  the  great  expense  of  covering  the  field  with  canvas  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  am  sorry  the  crop  is  not  further  advanced,  so  1  could  give  you  more  information. 
Everything  points  to  success. 

I  append  the  following  self-explanatory  letter: 

Louisville,  Ky.,  AprU  16 ^  1900, 

Bear  Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  some  samples  of  Habana  tobacco.  This  tobacco 
cost  $3.85  per  pound  in  this  city;  and  I  got  it  from  a  man  who  imports  10,000  pounds 
at  a  time.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  judges  of  tobacco  of  this  kind  m  the  country,  and 
says  that  if  you  would  have  your  tobacco  properly  attended  to  that  it  would  oe  all 
right,  but  of  course  not  so  good  as  the  sample  I  mail  you.  But  from  what  I  told  him 
aoKDut  your  climate  and  soil  be  says  if  you  don't  understand  all  about  raising,  curing, 
and  taking  care  in  drying  and  gettin§^  the  nice  color  to  the  leaf,  you  should  get  a 
good  man  that  does  fully  understand  it  and  he  thinks  you  can  raise  a  tobacco  that 
will  be  worth  $3  per  pound,  if  you  get  a  good  Habana  seed  to  start  with.  I  took  it 
to  several  tobacco  men  who  are  good  judges  of  American  tobacco,  but  it  is  hard  to 
find  one  that  can  tell  about  this  tobacco  of  yours.  I  had  been  to  several  tobacco 
men  before  and  they  all  speak  very  highly  of  it,  and  one  man,  Mr.  Glouer,  who  is  a 
tobacco  inspector  and  does  nothing  else,  said  there  was  a  fortune  in  raising  tobacco 
if  it  was  done  right. 

When  properly  dried  and  cured,  three  or  four  of  them  took  and  filled  their  pipes 
and  tried  it,  and  all  of  them  were  old  experienced  tobacco  men.  I  told  them  wnat 
your  scheme  was  and  what  your  business  was.  They  said  that  if  you  could  raise 
such  tobacco  as  that  you  would  soon  quit  raising  garden  truck.  Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  every  one  who  has  seen  it  said  that  it  would  make  a  good  smoking  tobacco 
either  for  pipe  or  made  up  in  cigars;  but  said  you  would  have  to  get  the  proper 
color  in  it  to  make  a  good  wrapper  for  cigars.  They  said  that  they  were  raising 
tobacco  in  Texas  almost  equal  to  Cuban  tobacco,  but  that  it  did  not  have  the  flavor 
to  it  that  this  had. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  only  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  good  man  from  some- 
where that  understands  fully  the  raising  and  curing  and  coloring  of  tobacco  and  you 
have  the  very  best  thing  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  if  properly  attended  to. 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory,  and  if  you  should  want  any  other  information  or 
assistance  about  getting  a  man  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you. 

Yours,  truly.  Finis  Cartwrioht, 

No.  7£8  East  Chestnut  street, 

Mr.  H.  Blusher, 

Albuquerquej  N.  Mex, 

Mr.  Blueher  has  experimented  with  the  finer  grades  since  with  marked  success. 
This  year  the  Albuquerque  Commercial  Club  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  which  has  now  about  30  acres  of  the  dififerent  varieties  under 
cultivation,  which  will  be  a  practical  test  of  the  success  of  the  venture  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  prospects  are  now  most  flattering  and  the  superintendent  and  expert  from 
Kentucky  is  most  confident. 


RANGE  GRASSES  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to  New  Mexico 
that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  labor  of  man,  comprise  the  sreat  bulk 
of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock.  A  short  description  of  eacn  is  given 
below. 
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The  majority  of  the  native  uncultivated  fora^  plants  of  New  Mexico  are  grasses, 
and  the  others,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one  as  rather  <jueer  stock 
foods.  The  eraases  of  this  class  belong  to  two  different  groups — those  which  grow  in 
the  moist  ana  alkaline  soils  of  the  valleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas, 
and  whose  only  supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year. 
Where  irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — ^alfalfa — can  be  raised  in 
such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay  or  fodder  crops  is 
attempted. 

HUaria  mutica  (Oalleta  grass). — This  grass  is  found  principally  upon  the  high 
plains  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  also  known  in  localities  as 
''black  gramma;''  is  a  perennial  grass,  spreading  by  means  of  thick,  scal^,  under- 
ground  stems,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Paspalum  dislichum  (jotnt  arass). — This  ^rass  is  also  known  as  "knot  grass"  in 
some  localities.  It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  soils  of  akaline  tendency,  and  in  New 
Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  lowlands  that  are  flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the 
ditch  banks  late  in  the  season.  It  is  cut  by  the  natives  to  be  fed  green  to  stock 
before  corn  has  matured.    This  grass  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  punctata  (Hamil). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  fields  usually  produce  an 
abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  grass  each  season.  After  the  com  is  **laid  by," 
or  durinff  what  little  rain  we  have  in  the  summer,  this  grass  appears  in  the  corn- 
fields, along  the  ditch  banks  and  the  fence  rows,  and  makes  very  rapid  growth 
during  the  hot  days  of  August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  seed, 
and  will  reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it  would  produce  a 
crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  ha£  been  taken  off,  and,  so  far  as  judged  from 
an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  forage  plant. 

Panicum  crus-gaUi  (barnyard  grass.) — This  rapidly  growing  annual  is  widely  natu- 
ralized over  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  is  indicated  by 
its  great  geographical  range,  it  ha«  great  powers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  condition 
and  is  very  variable,  two  well-markeS  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height 
from  a  few  inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  height  is  3  feet.  The  natives  cut 
this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the  com  matures.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  grass  as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very 
valuable,  while  others  think  it  worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfal^ 
and  the  two  properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panicum  oUwrnm  (arapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native  southwestern 
grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  ioamv  bottoms  of  the  river  courses,  very  rarely 
appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  is  a  perennial  which  spreads  rapidly,  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  produces  a  rather  strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish  it.  It 
does  not  grow  tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture  grass 
if  supplied  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent its  bemg  tramped  out  by  stock. 

Muhtenheraia  texana  ( Texas' drop-seed  grass. ) — This  is  a  perennial,  growing  upon  the 
mesas  and  the  dry,  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ''gramma  grass," 
and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  true  gramma  grasses;  it  is  also  called  "mes- 
quite grass."  This  plant  rarely  exceeds  a- loot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is 
much  relished  by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  baled  along  with  the  gramma  grasses  and  others, 
and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lycurus  phalaroides. — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found  on  the  rockv 
ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  mountains.  It  has  been  col- 
lected at  an  altitude  in  New  Mexico  of  over  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in 
bunches  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  a  Height  of  18  inches.  It  would 
only  be  valuable  for  stock  when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 

Sporobolus  airoides  {btmch  grass).— Thii^  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  native 

frasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found  in  all  arid  portions  of  the  Rocky 
lountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas  and  west  to  California.  It  is  perennial, 
forming  dense  tussocks  on  flat,  dry,  alkaline  plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay, 
it  is  considered  a  good  pasture  grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of  great 
value  upon  those  alkaline  "  flats,  which  will  support  few  other  kinds  of  vegetation, 
since  it  flourishes  in  such  localities  and  stock  rehsh  it. 

Doctor  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species  {S.  cryp- 
tandrus)  furnish  a  flber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making  paper  or  cordage. 

Bauieloua  oligostarhya  {bine  gramma). — This  is  the  common  gramma,  and  is  also 
known  as  "mesquite  grass,"  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  "buffalo  grass" 
{Buchloe  dactyloiaes)y  with  which  it  at  one  time  formed  the  bulk  of  the  jyasturage 
upon  the  western  plains  and  ranges.  With  the  increased  number  of  animals  upon 
the  ranges  these  grasses  are  being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely 
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allowed  to  seed,  and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, growing  in  small,  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a  very  good  grass  for  hay, 
but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  standing  with  other  grai^ses;  but  as  a  pasture 
grass  it  is  probably  the  best  of  all  native  grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and 
requires  only  a  small  amount  of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing,  and 
atock  prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  rough  food,  even  wnen  dry. 

BouteJoua  polyfUachya  (»ijc-iveeks  gramma). — This  is  a  common  name  applied  to  two 
species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua  which  are  quite  common  and  similar  in  character, 
and  the  two  usually  appear  together.  Both  are  annuals,  and  spring  u^)  in  the  open 
mesa  just  after  the  summer  rains,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  matunng  in  about  six 
weeks.  Under  the  influence  of  these  grasses  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn 
green  and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  considered  a 
verv  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

BovUeloua  eripoda  {woolly  jointed  gramma). — ^This  grass  is  also  known  as  the  *' black 
gramma,''  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  forage  of  this  district.  It  is  some- 
what different  from  the  other  perennial  grammas  in  habit,  growing  more  like  the 
six-weeks  grammas.  It  does  not  grow  in  bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse. 
It  gets  the  name  of '' woolly  jointed  gramma"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodee  or 
''joints"  of  the  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs.  Late  in  the  season 
the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  it  gets  the  name  of  *' black  gramma." 
The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates  that  it  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  most  of  the  other 
grasses,  smce  it  is  particularly  poor  in  protein. 

Boutelouse  urtipundula  {UUl  gramma). — The  tall  gramma,  or  "hairy  mesquite 
grass,"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the  gramma  grasses,  being 
reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  from  several 
east  of  it  It  is  usually  found  on  rocky  hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  having  a  vertical  range  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet.  It  cures  as  other 
native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by  stockmen.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
«at  it  readily.  It  is  frequently  cut  with  other  grasses  by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild 
bay  in  this  Territory.  It  has  been  recommended  by  good  authority  as  an  addition 
to  the  pasture  grasses  of  Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
Southern  States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

Bremochloe  kingii  Watsfm. — This  is  a  small  grass.  It  seems  to  be  well  fitted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It  produces  a  crop  every  season, 
no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than 
that  of  com  stover,  and  indicates  that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant 
is  small  and  tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing  else  left. 
Its  main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  produce  a  crop.when 
other  grasses  fail. 

iHstichlis  spicata  {salt  grass). — This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also  known  as  alkaline 
grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since  it  forms  a  thick  sod  over  these 
marshy,  alkaline  **flats"  and  **draws"  which  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  western  country .  It  grows  well  w^here  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the 
land  with  a  thick,  white  crust,  provided  there  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  its  needs. 
It  is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  this  Territory,  as  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it  readily  while  it  is  green, 
but  it  should  not  be  fed  bv  itself. 

These  grasses  are  mentioned  more  fully  because  in  many  instances  the  newcomer 
in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently  barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  sur- 
round the  valleys.  He  is  told  that  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
our  Territoiy,  and  he  immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable  forage, 
and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upon  the  range,  the  animals  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anything  in  the  way  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all 
digestible  or  nutritious. 


NEW  MEXICO  LIVE-STOCK  INTERESTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903. 

By  Hon.  Will  C.  Baenes. 

The  present  year  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  stock  growers  of  New  Mexico. 
The  early  months  of  the  year  were  hard  ones  on  stock  oi  all  kinds.  The  winter 
months  were  very  cold,  with  heavy  snows  during  the  month  of  February,  which  lay 
on  the  prairies  and  plains  and  in  the  canyons  for  many  days,  causing  great  loss,  espe- 
cially among  the  sheep  herds. 
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The  sheep  took  refuse  from  the  storm  in  the  washes  and  canyons,  and  in  the  lee  of 
ledges,  where  the  dritting  snow  curled  over  and  soon  buried  them  beneath  its 
smothering  weight. 

Some  cattle  were  lost  in  this  way,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  were  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  snow  covering  the  grass  so  they  were  deprived  of  food  for  many  days. 
Spring,  however,  oj^ened  very  auspiciously,  and  everyone  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  an  early  sprincr  with  its  green  grass  for  the  earlv  lambs  and  calves. 

The  prospect,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and  the  spring  was  dry  and  extremely 
cold.  The  driest  and  coldest  spring  that  New  Mexico  ever  knew  by  all  odds.  All 
vegetation  was  fully  a  month  late,  and  May  1  found  the  calf  and  lamb  crop  coming 
on  and  not  a  spear  of  green  graas  to  feed  them  on.  This  causetl  a  heavy  loss,  both 
in  lambs  and  calves  us  well  as  the  older  stock.  The  prospect  was  indeed  a  gloomy 
one  up  to  June  1,  when  dame  nature,  evidently  ashamed  of  herself,  poured  out  upon 
the  thirsty  earth  a  most  opportune  and  timely  flood  of  rain  that  lasted  for  fifteen 
days  and  left  New  Mexico  from  Raton  on  the  north  to  Deming  on  the  south  a  great, 
green  meadow\ 

All  stock  rapidly  fattened  up,  and  while  the  losses  had  been  severe,  yet  they  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  general  prosperity  that  followed. 

At  the  present  writing,  grass  is  generally  good  all  over  the  Territory,  and  prospects 
for  winter  grass  are  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  stock  raisers'  standpoint. 

In  some  parts  of  Grant  and  Luna  counties  rain  would  be  acceptable;  also  in  Col- 
fax and  Union;  but  still,  taking  the  Territory  over,  feed  is  very  good  on  all  the  ranges. 

CALF  AND   LAMB  CROP. 

The  lamb  crop,  in  spite  of  the  losses  during  the  early  part  of  the  lambing  season, 
proves  to  have  been  a  very  good  one  and  is  estimated  at  fully  75  per  cent  of  a  crop 
as  asainst  85  per  cent  for  [ast  year.  This  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  sheep 
herds  of  the  Territory  and  a  consequent  heavy  shipment  of  New  Mexican  lambs 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  prospects  are  that  every  iamb  that  is  for 
sale  will  find  a  buyer  at  good  prices,  as  the  sheep  buyers  are  already  in  the  field,  and 
New  Mexico  lambs  will  be  shipped  into  the  feeding  lots  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  and  even  Iowa  and  Illinois,  for  feeding  for  the  early  spring  markets,  as 
they  have  proved  in  the  past  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most  satisfactory  animals  for 
feeding  that  these  feeders  have  bought. 

The  prices  that  lambs  will  bring  this  year  have  not  vet  been  established,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  sell  for  any  less  than  last  year,  when  New  Mexican  lambs  sold 
in  the  Kansas  City  market  at  a  net  price  of  $2.40  per  head,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Sheep  Sanitary  Board  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  total  lamb  crop,  but  taking  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
sheep  board,  of  4,200,000  head  in  the  Territory  previous  to  lambing,  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  this  year's  lamb  crop  at  very  close  to  the  million  mark. ' 

As  to  prices  for  wool,  the  woolgrowers  certainly  have  no  cause  to  complain,  as 
the  average  has  been  for  this  ^ear  about  15  cents,  and  some  -fleeces  brought  a  cent 
and  over  more.  This  price  bids  fair  to  continue  during  the  coming  year,  and  at 
these  figures  a  woolgrower  can  make  big  money  on  his  wool  alone  and  leave  out 
entirely  the  matter  of  selling  either  mutton  or  lambs. 

The  calf  crop  for  this  year  is  light,  probably,  taking  the  Territory  over,  the  per- 
centage will  not  exceed  30,  which,  considering  that  the  average  is  over  60  per  cent, 
shows  a  decided  falling  off. 

This  decrease  was  discounted  by  the  cow  men  some  time  ago,  for  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  the  year  following  a  year  when  the  cattle  are  poor  in  fiesh  is  never 
a  good  one  for  the  calf  crop. 

Last  year  cattle  in  New  Mexico  were  poor,  poorer  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
business  in  the  Territory,  hence  they  failed  to  breed,  and  this  year's  calf  crop  is  per- 
force a  small  one. 

The  smallness  of  the  crop  will,  however,  in  a  measure  be  equalized  by  the  good 

Sualitv  of  the  calves,  as  they  have  had  most  excellent  feed  to  grow  on  and  will 
oubtless  weigh  considerably  more  than  usual  this  fall. 

nORSES. 

New  Mexico  is  gradually  drifting  back  into  horse  breeding  again,  and,  instead  of 
the  cayuse  of  the  olden  days,  we  find  the  best  possible  grade  of  blooded  stallions 
being  used  and  imported  b^  the  progressive  stockmen  of  the  Territory,  and  loefore 
many  years  we  will  be  raising  a  superior  class  of  horses  both  for  driving  and  draft 
purposes. 


a  FLOCK  OF  ANGORAS  AFTER  BEING  SHORN   B 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

GOAT    AND    SHEEP    RAISING    IN    NEW    MEXICO. 
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The  recent  remarkable  rise  in  horse  values,  especially  good  horses  in  the  eastern 
markets,  has  been  a  stimulant  to  embarking  in  this  industry,  and,  as  said  before, 
many  stockmen  have  gone  into  it  quite  extensively,  not  as  to  numbers,  however, 
but  as  to  grade  and  quality. 

While  New  Mexico  grass  will  raise  a  good  animal,  no  one  should  attempt  to  raise 
more  horses  than  they  can  take  care  of  during  the  winter  months.  The  great  mis- 
take that  was  made  vears  ago  bv  horse  breeders  here,  as  well  as  all  over  the  Western 
states,  was  that  they  depended  altogether  on  the  native  grasses  to  grow  their  horses. 
Now,  this  is  a  poor  plan,  for  to  make  a  good  horse  requires  good  feed  and  constant 
feeding.  No  man  can  hope  to  raise  a  horse  that  will  weigh  1,200  pounds  upon  500 
pounds  of  grass.  The  horse  can  and  will  do  well  during  the  summer  months  on  the 
grasses  alone,  but  in  winter  they  should  be  kept  growing  bv  hay  and  grain  rations, 
so  that  they  are  never  at  a  standstill.  The  men  who  raise  the  horses  for  the  eastern 
and  foreign  markets  keep  their  horses  growing  from  the  day  they  are  born,  and, 
consequently,  they  attain  a  size  and  shape  that  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets. New  Mexico  must  raise  fewer  horses  and  better  ones.  To  this  end  alfalfa  is 
the  king  of  feeds,  and  nowhere  in  the  West  can  this  wonderful  forage  plant  be  raised 
more  satisfactorily  than  here  with  us.  Supplement  the  grass  in  wmter  with  liberal 
quantities  of  alfalfa  and  we  will  turn  out  horses  the  equal  of  any. 

GOATS. 

In  the  Angora  goat  New  Mexico  still  leads  the  procession,  there  being  more  of 
them  here  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Lake  Valley,  in  Sierra  County,  still  remains  the  center  of  the  industry,  but  other 
counties  are  growing  large  numbers  of  them,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing  all  over 
our  Territory. 

CATTLE. 

The  prices  for  cattle  this  fall  will  be  about  those  of  last  year.  A  large  market  for 
New  Mexico  cattle  has  been  found  in  California,  where  heavy  shipments  have  been 
made  this  summer  and  last  spring  to  replenish  the  herds  of  that  State,  and  it 
promises  to  be  a  good  market  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  ruling  prices  have  been  about  $15  for  yearlings,  $18  for  twos,  and  |21  and  |22 
for  threes,  with  dry  cows  at  $16.  At  these  prices  thousands  have  been  shipped  from 
Grant  and  Luna  counties,  while  almost  every  county  in  the  Territory  has  made  ship- 
ments that  way  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

This  has  kept  that  many  off  the  eastern  markets  and  will  no  doubt  have  consider- 
able to  do  witn  making  the  fall  markets  much  stronger  than  they  otherwise  would. 

There  are  few  a^ged  steers  in  the  Territory,  and  it  w^ould  take  a  good  deal  of  hunting 
to  find  a  large  shipment.  There  are  plenty  of  twos  and  yearlings  for  sale  and  of  gooa 
grade. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Roswell  several  heavy  outfits  have  sold  their  ranches  and  shipped 
their  stock  to  Canada,  looking  for  better  grass.  The  venture,  however,  up  to  this 
time  has  not  proved  a  very  profitable  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  sooner 
or  later  wish  themselves  back  in  New  Mexico,  with  its  equable  climate  and  mild 
winters. 

Meantime  their  ranges  were  purchased  and  occupied  by  cattlemen  from  Texas  who 
moved  in  cattle  from  that  State,  and  so  in  the  end  we  were  no  poorer  in  taxable 
property. 

Summing  up  the  conditions  that  prevail  over  the  entire  Territory,  New  Mexico 
stockmen  are  doing  well.  The  live-stock  industry  is  the  one  industry  of  the  Terri- 
tory. You  can  say  what  you  please  about  the  mmes  and  those  interests,  but  look 
over  the  tax  rolls  of  New  Mexico  and  you  will  find  that  the  stock  interests,  the  men 
who  own  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  Territory,  are  the  men  who  pay  the  large  part 
of  the  taxes  and  distribute  more  money  among  our  inhabitants  than  any  other 
business  and  industry. 

Conditions  as  to  feed  for  the  coming  winter  are  good.  Stock  should  winter  well  in 
overy  district.  Prices  for  stock  of  all  sorts  are  good  and  the  demand  strong.  While 
the  year  began  badly,  it  is  going  to  end  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  next  year  we 
predict  a  strong  boom  in  values,  especially  cattle.  The  heavy  losses  all  over  the 
range  country  last  winter,  the  light  calf  crop  everywhere,  and  the  heavy  run  of  cows 
to  tne  eastern  packing  houses  during  the  past  year  must  all  tend  to  make  a  very 
decided  shortage  in  cattle  before  long,  which  will  begin  to  make  itself  felt  about  next 
spring,  and  consequently  when  any  article  begins  to  get  scarce  everybody  wants  to 
get  some  of  it,  hence  an  inevitable  rise  in  values. 
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For  the  stock  raiser  New  Mexico  is  the  ideal  place.  Oar  animals  are  healthy,  dis- 
ease never  troubles  us,  feed  is  fairly  plenty,  and  they  can  be  handled  here  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  most  perfect  climate  under 
the  skies,  and  the  conditions  are  right  from  every  standpoint. 


EXPERIMENTS    IN   PUMPING   FOR   IRRIGATION  CONDUCTED  AT  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  MESILLA  PARK,  N.  MEX. 

By  J.  J.  Vernon. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  has  been  published  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  entitled  "Pump- 
ing for  Irrigation  from  Wells."  This  bulletin  can  be  had  free  of  charge  by  adressing 
the  director  of  the  A^icultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.  The 
experimental  work,  the  results  of  wnich  are  set  forth  in  this  publication,  had  in  view 
the  following  points: 

( 1 )  The  development  of  water  from  the  underflow  in  sufficient  quantities  for  irriga- 
tion purposes; 

(2)  A  test  of  pumps  adapted  to  this  line  of  work,  and 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  following  summarv  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  45  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
results  obtained  and  conclusions  drawn: 

"summary. 

"1.  An  ample  quantity  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  exists  throughout  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  southern  New  Mexico  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth. 

"2.  This  water,  termed  the  underflow,  can  be  easily  made  available  by  sinking- 
pipe  wells,  with  slotted  strainers,  into  the  gravel  strata  at  comparatively  low  cost 

^'3.  The  station  at  Mesilla  Park  sank  an  experimental  well  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  48  feet  deep  from  which  was  pumped  a  continuous  stream  of  over  1,000  gallons 
a  minute. 

**  4.  From  this  well  it  was  found  possible,  using  a  20-hor8epower  steam  engine 
with  tomillo  wood  sa  fuel,  to  irrigate  average  land  3  inches  deep  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  from  51  cents  to  64  cents  an  acre,  according  to  the  pump  used.  This  estimate  is 
for  short  runs;  for  long  runs  this  cost  will  probably  be  reduced,  a  point  to  be  detei^ 
mined  later. 

"5.  Eight  pumps  of  various  types  and  sizes  were  tested  by  the  station  upon  the 
w^ell  above  reterrwi  to  and  comparative  results  are  set  forth  in' tabular  form. 

'*  6.  A  comparative  test  of  four  kinds  of  fuel  was  made  and  the  results  are  com- 
piled in  tabular  form. 

"7.  Data  concerning  pumping  plants  in  New  Mexico  and  other  States  have  been 
collec^ted  and  are  compiled  and  presented  in  tabular  form  under  the  heads  of  wells^ 
pumps,  engines,  lands  irrigated,  and  railroad  pumping  plants. 

"  8.  A  study  of  the  relative  conditions  existing  in  New  Mexico  and  other  States 
shows  that,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  southern  New  Mexico  at  least,  the  conditions 
are  unusually  favorable  for  the  successful  and  economical  operation  of  pumping  plants 
as  a  means  of  supplying  water  for  irrigating  purposes.'' 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  same  bulletin: 


**  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUMPING  PLANTS. 


*' Irrigation  by  pumping  no  doubt  grew  out  of  gravity  systems.  From  irrigation 
bjr  gravity  it  was  only  a  step  to  that  of  pumping  from  river  channels  and  canals  to* 
high-lving  contiguous  areas.  In  natural  secjuence  pumping  would  follow  upon 
lands  Iving  slightly  above  gravity  systems  or  upon  areas  having  no  water  supply 
other  than  that  of  the  underflow.    *    *    ♦ 

*'At  the  present  time  much  greater  areas  are  irrigated  by  pumping  from  wells  than 
is  generally  supposed.  King,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says:  *  It  is  further  estimated 
for  the  whole  Indian  Peninsula,  British  and  native,  that  no  less  than  300,000  shallow 
wells  are  in  use,  while  they  serve  certain iv  more  than  6,000,000  acres  of  land.' 
Lai)B;e  areas  are  being  successfully  irrigated  dv  pumping  from  wells  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  notably  parts  of  the  great  rice  region  of  the  South, 
considerable  areas  of  fruit  lands  in  California,  and  certain  alfalfa  and  fruit  sections 
in  Colorado  and  elsewhere. 
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UNDERFLOW. 


**  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  underflow  the  quefition  is  no  uncertain  one. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vallev  (Mesilla)  proper  water  will  be  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  4  or  5  feet  to  20  or  30  feet,  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  ground 
above  the  level  of  the  river  bed.  This  water  appears  to  be  generally  of  a  good  and 
fairly  uniform  quality  throughout  the  valley,  though  near  to  the  foothills  the  quality 
is  an  uncertain  thing.  In  the  matter  of  quantity  it  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  pro- 
viding means  for  making  the  water  available  than  any  question  as  to  the  underflow. 


(( 


THE   STATION   WELL. 


*'The  experiment  station  well  is  48  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  an  open  well  dug  to 
water  level,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  sunk  a  6-inch  pipe  21 J  feet  long,  with  a  12-foot 
strainer  below  the  pipe,  located  in  a  water-bearing  gravel  stratum. 


if 


STRAINER. 


**The  strainer  used  was  14  feet  long,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  made  of  No.  16 

rLUge  galvanized  iron,  12  feet  of  w^hich  was  perforated  with  holes  H  inches  long  and 
inch  wide,  the  intervening  spaces  being  of  like  dimensions.  This  type  of  strainer 
furnishes  the  largest  safe  amount  of  open  space  through  which  water  can  enter  the 
well.  The  openingn  are  sufliciently  lai^e  to  permit  all  the  sand  to  enter  the  well  and 
be  pumped  out,  and  at  the  same  time  small  enough  to  restrain  the  gravel,  thus  form- 
ing a  very  porous  water-bearing  stratum.  One  or  two  feet  of  blank  at  the  top  of  the 
strainer  is  important,  so  as  to  avoid  possible  danger  of  disconnecting  the  pipe  and 
strainer." 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  solid  contents  of  the  water 
from  the  experimental  well  on  the  station  farm  and  those  found  in  the  waters  of  two 
leading  rivers  of  the  Territory,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos. 

Analyses  of  vxUer. 


Suspended  matter 

Total  solids 

Li  m  e.  CaO 

Magnesia,  MgO 

Soda,  Na*0 

Potash,  KgO 

Iron  and  aluminum,  Fe«03  AUOa. 

Silica,  SlOj 

Sulphates,  SO3 

Chlorides,  CI 

Carbonates,  CO2 

Crystal  water 


Total 

Oxygen  equivalent  of  CI  (deduct) 


Parts  per  100,000. 


Station  Wo  Grande 
wil  !  water  from 
^®"-        Acequia. 


Corrected  total  or  total  solids 


104.00 

25.30 
5.65 

18.38 
2.13 
0.00 
2.50 
2.11 

16.88 
9.901 

26.16 


107.46 
3.46 


104.00 


831.4 
44.11 
8.26 
1.S6 
7.76 
0.94 
1.85 


10.42 
5.41 
5.06 
4.27 


45.33 
1.22 


44.11 


Pecos 
River. 


179.6 

312.59 

53.28 

17.08 

53.55 

2.66 

0.93 


103.26 

63.94 

3.19 

29.16 


327.04 
14.45 


312.69 


The  following  tables  give  the  detailed  results  of  the  experiments: 

Table  No.  1 — Comparative  cost  of  a  S-inch  irrigaiiony  showing  the  cost  offud  per  Ojcrefor 
irrigating  S  inches  deep,  using  dry  tomUlo  woodj  at  f2.26per  cord. 


Name  of  pump. 


At  most 

economic 

spceo. 


Van  WIe 

R.  D.  Wood 

Kingsford 

Byron  Jackson . . 
Fairbanks-Morse 


10.512 
.647 
.597 
.614 
.617 


At  600  gal- 
lons per 
minute. 


90.512 
.647 
.615 
.720 
.675 


At  824  gal- 
lons per 
minute. 


90.589 
.669 
.597 
.661 
.617 


At  944  gal- 
lons per 
minute. 


90.545 
.708 
.622 
.614 
.655 


At  988  gal- 
lons per 
minute. 


90.760 


.909 
.618 
.702 
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Kind  of  fuel.         |Y,?„ri" 

Hounl 
cordrsn 

mlnuw'' 

Houml 
824gf>J- 

h.  m. 
b    39 

fS.fX." 

(Jftllonu 

OBllons 
pumped- 

Cost  01 
galfons. 

1      Lb.. 

k.m. 
8      0 

2.M        l.J« 
fl.00 

3061640 
396:520 

30U;760 
■279.336 
«4,738 

to.  70 

LarKetomlllo j       2,830 

,6S 

NoTB.— The  above  le 


:h  the  li.  D.Wood  &  Co  borlEontal  centrilagal  pump. 


Tablk  No.  3. — A<'re»  irrigated  Inj  varying  qaantitieg  of  waXet,  tiummg  the  Ttumher  of 
acres  irrigated  in  one,  ten,  and  tweriiy-foiiT  hours,  piimpiiig  various  quat>t>ti£s  and  im- 
galing  vari^nis  d^lhs. 


Acrra  Irrigate 

ilpll 

■d  In  one 

'-"" 

tilif 

!i 

{|i{f|jii||i| 

P|ii|t 

illl 

800 

S24 

iilil, 

t  :!  ■iS.l 
i'  :i  :3lgS 
f  ;^  :;  Si 

1.1  j,i . 

loill    6.9!    i 

ii2   l'.s   1 

16.6!  11    1    8 

2  I 

K'S:! 

iti\'d,i 

P\  I? 

a  4!4  63.6  31.8  -a'.ii  it 

6  5.S  79.5  39.7  M.5l  19 

IS::;:::::: 

12.7    10.6 

15.9  ia.a 

ill 

,  1 

i      ; 

1  1 

Table  No.  4. — Siie  of  farm  irrigate  by  varying  quantities  of  uxiler,  shounng  the  acreage 
of  land  that  can  be  irrigated  by  a  given  quantity  of  uater  [from  BOO  to  £,000  gnilont  per 
minw/e),  pumping  ten  or  twenty-four  himrg  a  day  and  irrigating  erery  (en,  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  or  thirty  day». 


Num. 

Irrigated  every  ten 

dftj™. 

Irrigated  every  fourteen  daj-a. 

Oallonn  per 

minute. 

•I 
1 

1 

1 

1 

r 
i 
1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 
1 

f 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

140 
148 

3 

123 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

600 

1 

331 

795 

1,060 

109 

265 
132 

397 

60 

7a 

176 

265 

33 

45 
109 

64 

182 
68 

82 
198 

110 
266 

36 

1 
1 

169 

63  1       445 

sol      255 

i|  1 

'SSI  s 

1 

806 
350 

871 

i 

809 

148 

233 

■HI 

371 
495 

1 

175 

77 
1S5 

278 

31 

« 

»44 

a 

Vi 

1000 

'h 

ino 

't? 

176 

■ 

24T 
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Table  No.  4. — Size  of  farm  irrigated  by  varying  quantities  oftvateTf  etc. — Continued. 


I 

jNum- 
GallonB  per       ber 
minute.       |  hours 
run. 


600.. 
824.. 
944.. 
968.. 
1,000 
1,200 
1,600 
2,000 


flO 
124 
[10 
i24 
110 
124 
110 
124 
flO 
124 
[10 
124 
(10 
124 

[10 
124 


Irrigated  every  twenty-one  days. 


277 
668 
382 
917 
437 

l,a50 
468 

1,100 
464 

1,113 

6ri6 

1,336 
696 

1,669 
928 

2,226 


g 

x: 


138 
334 
191 
468 
218 
626 
229 
550 
232 
566 
278 
668 
347 
834 
464 
1,113 


a 


CO 


92 
222 

127 
305 
146 
360 
162  I 
366  ! 
154  I 
371 
186  I 
446  ; 
231  I 
566  I 


309 
742  I 


69 
167 

95 
229 
109 
262 
114 
276 
116 
278 
139 
334 
173 
417 
232 
566 


DQ         '         CD         I         so 

0)  V  S 

£       I      JC       I      X 


55 
133 

76 
183 

87 
210 

91 
220 
.  93 
222 
111 
267 
139 
334 
186 
446 


Irrigated  every  thirty  days. 


o 

x: 
a 
to 


46 
111 

6:^  ' 
158 

73 
176 

76 
18:^ 

77 

ia6 

92 
222 
116 
278 
164 
371 


896 

964 

546 
1,311 

624 
1,600 

654 
1,672 

663 
1,590 

796 
1,908 

993 
2,386 
1,326 
3,180 


n 

c 


198 
477 
273 
666 
312 
750 
327 
786 
831 
796 
397 
964 
496 

1,193 
662 

1,590 


a 

CO 


132 
318 
182 
437 
208 
600 
218 
524 
221 
530 
266 
636 
331 
795 
441 
1,060 


Note.— In  the  above  computations  all  decimals  below  0.8  have  been  dropped. 
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a  '  p. 

T3   I  ■  TT 


C 


99 : 

238 

136 
327 
1.66 
375 
163 
393 
165 
397 
198 
477 
248 
596 
831 
796 


o 

CI 


79 
191 
109 
262 
126  I 
300  i 
131  I 
314 
182  I 
318 
169  I 
381 
198  I 
477  ; 
266  ' 
636  I 


to 


66 
159 

91 
218 
104 
250 
109 
262 
110 
265 
132 
318 
165 
397 
221 
630 


When  it  is  remembered  that  over  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  New  Mexico 
lives  on  farms,  and  that  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  m  a  few  mountain  valleys, 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  irrigation,  it  will  he  readily  understood  that  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  arid  lands  or  the  Territory  by  Government  or  private  enterprise  is  the 
most  vital  question  before  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to-day.  Of  the  advantages 
and  difficulties  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  irrigation  the  preceding  pages 
speak  in  detail.  When  it  is  added  that  out  of  a  total  area  of  over  78,000,000  acres 
onlyabout  a  quarter  million  of  acres  are  in  actual  cultivation  under  irrigation  ditches, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  vast  opening  for  enterprise  in  reclaiming  broad 
areas  of  as  fertile  lands  as  God  ever  created,  lying  under  a  perfect  sky,  and  in  a  well- 
nigh  perfect  climate.  Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  water  for  reclaiming  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  vast  arid  domain.  The  flood  waters  which  flow  to  waste  annually,  the  ordinary 
flow  of  rivers  and  streams  that  is  wasted  or  not  utilized,  the  tremendous  underflow  in 
most  of  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Territory;  the  feasibility  and  cheapness  of  pumping 
water  from  unfailing  wells  in  many  sections,  and  the  undoubted  existence  of  large 
artesian  belts  all  promise  that  sooner  or  later  a  great  part  of  New  Mexico  will  blossom 
like  a  garden. 

SuflScient  data  have  been  gathered  and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Territorial 
commissioner  of  irrigation  of  1898  and  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to 
make  it  quite  feasible  to  pick  out  the  most  available  reservoir  sites  and  determine 
upon  projects  which  at  a  minimum  cost  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

At  the  present  there  are  no  large  reservoir  and  irrigation  enterprises  under  con- 
struction m  New  Mexico.  During  the  past  year  in  Eddy  County,  near  Carlsbad,  the 
large  wooden  flume  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation  Company  has  been  replaced  by  an 
immense  concrete  flume  across  the  Pecos  River.  An  irrigation  canal  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  Indians  by  the  United  States,  enabling  them  to  place 
a  larger  area  under  cultivation.  The  surveys  and  plans  for  a  $100,000  irrigation 
system  on  the  Zuni  Indian  reservation  have  been  perfected  and  the  necessary  dams 
and  canals  are  to  be  constructed  during  the  next  two  years.  The  Government  is 
building  a  ditch  out  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver  for  the  Navaho  Reservation.  It  has 
been  surveying  a  number  of  reservoir  sites  in  the  Territory  and  has  withdrawn  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  land  from  entry,  excepting  by  homesteaders,  preliminary, 
undoubtedly,  to  engaging  in  active  work  under  the  reclamation  act  recently  passed 
by  Congress.  Private  enterprise  contiemplates  the  erecting  in  the  Rinoonada  Canyon, 
near  Tiilarosa,  Otero  Countv,  of  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  20,000  acres,  and 
of  utilizing  the  Cabresto  River  and  Cabresto  Lake,  in  Taos  County,  for  an  extensive 
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irrigation  system.  There  is  also  in  progress  drilling  for  artesian  water  at  Portales,  Ala- 
mogordo,  and  other  points,  the  last  legislative  assembly  having  appropriated  funds  for 
the  drilling  of  an  artesian  well  at  the  Territorial  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe,  and  Congress 
for  a  similar  well  at  the  United  Sates  Indian  school  at  Santa  Fe.  At  Artesia,  in  Eddy 
County,  artesian  water  has  been  struck  in  abundance  and  at  no  great  depth,  and  the 
artesian  belt  of  the  Pecos  Valley  has  been  extended  many  miles.  Quite  a  number  of 
other  irrigation  enterprises,  most  of  them  on  a  small  scale,  are  under  contemplation, 
and  the  area  of  lands  under  ditch  and  well  supplied  with  irrigation  water  is  being 
gradually  extended  in  every  part  of  the  Territory.  As  to  the  results  of  pumping 
from  wells  and  the  underflow  a  previous  article  speaks. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  repoi:t  of  1900  on  "Agri- 
culture in  New  Mexico.'* 

**New  Mexico  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  well  within 
the  arid  region,  and  embraces  122,460  square  miles,  or  78,374,400  acres.  The  Terri- 
tory may  prop)erly  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regions — the  eastern  plains,  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  and  the  western  plateaus.  The  eastern  portion  is  an  extension  of 
the  high  plains  of  Texas,  broken  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Canadian  and  Pecos 
rivers.  This  broad  stretch  of  open  grazing  land  continues  to  the  uplands  which 
form  the  southern  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado. 

"This  portion  of  the  Territory  is  the  paradise  of  cattlemen.  Beyond  this  broken 
country  is  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  still  farther  west  the  elevated  arid  table-lands. 
These  extend  to  the  mountains,  which  lie  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila  and  Salt 
rivers.  In  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  where  lie  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries,  there  has  recently  been  a  considerable 
development  of  irrigation. 

"The  Rio  Grande,  rising  in  southern  Colorado,  enters  the  Territory  from  the  north 
through  deep  canyons.  These  widen  in  places,  allowing  room  for  bottom  lands,  and 
again  the  walls  die  down  to  low  mesas.  In  the  south,  where  many  towns  and 
agricultural  communities  are  found,  the  proportion  of  lowland  increases.  Here  the 
river  tends  to  spread  out  over  the  bottom  lands,  losing  the  greater  part  of  its  water 
bv  evaporation  or  by  diversion  into  ditches,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
above  El  Paso,  the  channel  is  frequently  dry.  In  the  Rio  Grande  section  there  are 
very  few  large  irrigation  canals,  but  many  small  community  ditches  supply  lands  held 
by  the  Indians  and  native  settlers.  The  origin  of  these  ditches  is  lost,  even  in  local 
tradition,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were  in  use  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  race.  The  farmers  in  this  valley,  among  whom  those  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  descent  predominate,  have  followed  traditional  customs  and  show  little  energy 
or  skill.  Their  lands  are  tilled  in  the  most  laborious  fashion,  largely  by  hand,  and 
the  returns  are  small. 

"Under  the  community  system  each  ditch  is  held  and  controlled  bv  the  owners  of 
the  land  it  irrigates,  these  living  usually  together  in  a  village  or  pueblo.  In  the  fall 
of  each  year  a  mayordomo  is  elected,  who  has  full  control  of  the  ditch  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  He  assesses  the  land  for  the  labor  necessary  to  clean  the  ditch  and  keep 
it  in  repair  during  the  irri^tion  season,' apportions  the  water  to  each  consumer 
according  to  the  local  conditions,  and  In  general  supervises  all  matters  pertaining  to 
irrigation.  While  the  apportionment  of  labor  varies,  it  is  generally  such  that  a  farmer 
holding  a  tract  of  6  acres  is  required  to  furnish  the  labor  of  one  man  in  cleaning 
and  repairing  the  entire  ditch  in  the  spring,  while  he  who  holds  12  acres  furnishes  a 
man's  labor  whenever  necessary  during  the  whole  season.  The  ditches  have  no 
regulating  gates  or  sluices,  and  flooding  is  the  only  means  of  irrigation.  Consequently, 
the  use  of  water  is  extremely  wasteful. 

"The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  New  Mexico  depends  largely 
upon  the  control  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  headwaters  of  this  stream  in  Colorado 
are  a  number  of  canals  of  sufficient  combined  capacity  to  take  all  of  the  water.  The 
seepage  and  inflow  from  small  streams  maintain  the  river  to  a  moderate  volume  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  but  practically  no  water  penetrates  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
Territory  during  the  irrigation  season.  Sites  suitable  for  reservoirs  along  the  Rio 
Grande  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  excellent. 
Large  dams  constructed  at  these  points  would  render  it  possible  to  hold  great  quan- 
tities of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  a  number  of  open  valleys  along  the  course  of  the 
river.    Some  of  these  reservoir  sit-es  have  been  surveved. 

"  Irrigation  on  the  eastern  plain  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  but  this 
region  is  destined  soon  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  Territory  in  the  number  of  acres  irri- 
gated. The  wflPter  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  rivers.  The  Can- 
adian River,  rising  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  through  a 
valley  200  miles  in  length  within  the  Territory.  Irrigation  ditches  in  this  drainage 
basin  are  conflned  alinost  whollv  to  the  tributaries,  the  course  of  the  main  stream 
being  for  the  most  part  through  a  canyon,  from  which  it  does  not  emerge  until  it 
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passes  the  boundary.  Important  irrigation  systems  are  supplied  by  the  Cimarron, 
Vermejo,  Mora,  and  Conchas  rivers,  those  on  the  two  first-men tione<l  streams  being 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Territory.  Two  large  canals,  construct^  by  a  corporation, 
are  located  on  the  Maxwell  grant,  a  tract  containing  1,491,765  acres  of  grazing  ana 
a^cultural  lands,  and  including  within  its  boundaries  the  headwaters  of  the  Cana- 
dian, Vermejo,  and  Cimarron  rivers.  Along  the  line  of  these  canals  is  a  series  of. 
natural  ba«ins  or  ancient  lake  beds,  favorably  situated,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
water  are  stored.  Many  smaller  natural  reservoir  sites,  located  at  elevations  where 
evaporation  is  comparatively  slight,  are  found  near  the  headwaters  of  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  originate  in  this  basin.  Kleven  reservoirs,  with  a  exjmbineci  capacity 
of  6,000  acre- feet,"  have  been  constructed  on  the  Vermejo.  On  the  Cimarron  there 
are  13  individual  ditches  and  1  corporation  ditch.  Connected  with  these  are  4  stor- 
age reservoirs,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  6,000  acre-feet.  The  area  irrigated  by 
the  ditches  of  this  stream  is  7,629  acres.  Mora  River  and  its  tributaries  supply  water 
for  practically  all  the  irrigation  systems  in  Mora  County.  None  of  the  normal  flow 
of  this  stream  reaches  the  Canadian  River  during  the  irrigating  season,  and  there  ia 
a  general  scarcity  of  water  throughout  its  entire  drainage  basin.  The  insufficient 
water  supply  has  greatly  retarded  agricultural  development  and  has  caused  the- 
abandonment  of  many  acres  of  valuable  land.  As  a  partial  relief  from  these  coudi^ 
tions  two  ditches  have  been  built,  by  which,  during  tne  periods  of  greatest  scarcity 
water  is  taken  from  the  Rio  del  Pueblo  in  Taos  County  and  diverted  through  passes 
in  the  mountains.  All  the  ditches  along  the  Mora  and  its  tributaries  are  either  pri- 
vate or  community  ditches,  and  the  methods  of  management  and  distribution  are 
those  commonly  found  in  all  Mexican  settlements. 

**  The  Pecos  River  rises  northeast  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  first  becomes  a  considerable  stream  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gallinas  near  La 
Junta.  As  the  river  has  mountain  sources,  the  flow  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  basin 
is  perennial;  but  shortly  after  it  emerges  from  the  highlands  much  of  its  water  is 
lost  by  seepage,  and  for  several  months  in  the  year  this  part  of  the  river  bed  is  dry. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  New  Mexico  the  Pecos  receives  large  quantities  of 
water  from  numerous  springs,  which  are  a  notable  feature,  many  of  them  emerging 
from  the  earth  with  such  volume  and  force  as  to  prove  beyond  question  that  ttiey 
come  from  the  drainage  waters  of  the  high,  precipitous  mountain  ranges  on  the  west. 

"The  following  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Pecos,  many  of  them  furnishing 
a  constant  supply:  Agua  Negra,  Agua  Negra  Chiquita,  Rio  Hondo,  Berenda  rivers 
(North,  Middle,  and  South),  the  Spring  rivers  (North  and  South),  Penasco,  Seven 
Rivers,  Rocky  Arroyo,  and  Black  rivers. 

**The  drainage  area  or  catchment  basin  of  the  Pecos  River  lying  within  the  Terri- 
tory and  available  for  irrigation  purposes  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  It 
extends  across  4  degrees  of  latitude,  with  varving  altitudes  of  from  3,000  to  11,000 
feet.  lit  the  valley  between  Roswell  and  the  territorial  line  many  of  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  irrigation  are  of  excellent  quality,  others  are  somewhat  alkaline.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  water  was  reported  in  1899  by  all  the  irrigators  on  the  upper  portion  of 
this  nver.  In  Leonard  Wood  County  the  only  ditch  reported  as  not  receiving  suf- 
ficient water  is  Las  Colonias.  This  ditch,  which  covers  2,000  acres  and  in  an  average 
year  waters  1,500  acres,  irrigated  only  98  acres  in  1899.  In  Chaves  and  Eddy  coun- 
ties the  water  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  land  under  ditch. 

*'  In  the  western  plateau  region  the  total  number  of  acres  irrigated  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  main  divisions  of  the  Territory.  Tne  waters  affording 
supply  fof  this  region  are  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries,  the  Gila,  the  Zuni,  ana 
the  Mimbres  rivers.  The  lands  irrigated  by  the  San  Juan  River  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  San  Juan  County.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  the  San  Juan  and  La 
rlata  mountains  in  Colorado,  and  the  affluents  which  it  receives  from  the  south  are 
unimportant.  Near  the  Colorado  line  the  San  Juan  has  a  mean  flow  of  about  960 
cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos, 
which  has  an  estimated  flow  of  80  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  most  important  tribu- 
tary is  the  Las  Animas,  which  has  a  normal  flow,  at  a  point  below  Bloomington,  of 
855  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Rio  La  Plata,  another  tributary,  has  an  estimated 
flow  of  50  cubic  feet  per  second. 

''While  the  flow  of  all  these  streams  is  perennial,  it  fluctuates  with  the  seasons, 
being  increased  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  spring,  and  later  by  the  rains,  which 
usually  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in  September. 

*'In  the  drainage  basin  of  the  San  Juan  there  are  52  ditches,  located  as  follows: 
On  the  Las  Animas  20  ditches,  irrigating  7,132  acres;  on  the  San  Juan  19,  irri^ting 
3,999  acres;  and  on  the  La  Plata  13,  irrigating  3,063  acres.  The  total  area  irrigated 
by  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries  is  14,734  acres. 

a  The  acre-foot  is  an  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  1  acre  to  a  depth  of  1  foot* 
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**The  Gila  River  rises  in  the  Black  and  Mimbres  ranges  and  in  Grant  County  flows 
for  the  most  part  through  narrow  mountain  valleys.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  by 
it  is  5,933  acres.    The  flow  is  perennial,  and  only  a  small  portion  is  used. 

**  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Grant  County  a  small  acreage  is  irrigated  by  the  Rio 
Mimbres.  This  stream  flows  southward  as  far  as  Deming,  then  turns  abruptly  to 
the  east  and  discharges  its  waters  upon  the  Florida  plains,  where  they  ^re  lost  in  the 
sands. 

**  Between  the  basins  of  the  Gila  and  San  Juan  rivers  there  is  a  small  area  drained 
by  the  Zuni  River.     Portions  of  this  area  are  irrigated  by  the  Zuni  Indians. 

*'0f  the  78,374,000  acres  of  land  surface  in  New  Mexico,  only  5,130,878,  or  6.6  per 
cent.  Were  included  in  farmrf  in  1899,  and  only  326,873,  or  0.42  per  cent,  were 
improved.  Of  the  improved  land,  303,438  acres  are  located  outside  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. The  importance  of  irrigation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1899  the 
irrigated  area  outside  of  the  Indian  reservations  was  203,893  acres,  or  67.2  per  cent 
of  the  improved  land.  In  1889  the  corresponding  irrigated  area  was  but  91,745 
acres.  By  the  building  of  new  ditches  and  the  extension  of  old  ones  the  irrigated 
area  of  the  territory  has  been  augmented  112,148  acres,  a  net  increase  of  122.2  per 
cent. 

**0f  the  farms  of  the  Territory,  72.2  per  cent  were  wholly  or  partially  irrigated  in 
1899,  while  of  the  improved  acreage  67.2  per  cent  was  irrigated.  The  average  area 
of  improved  land  in  each  irrigated  farm  was  33  acres,  of  which  26  were  irrigated. 

**The  average  numl^er  of  acres  of  irrigated  land  for  each  mile  of  ditch  reported  is 
86.  The  area  under  ditch  for  each  mile  is  272  acres,  or  over  three  times  the  average 
irrigated  area.  In  many  States  where  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  new  irrigation 
enterprises  than  in  this  Territory  the  area  irrigated  bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the 
area  under  ditch.  In  the  sections  ot  New  Mexico  where  irrigation  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  centuries  the  effect  on  the  old  canals  of  the  diversion  of  water  at  i)oints 
farther  up  the  streams  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  acreage  under  ditch  and 
acreage  actually  irrigated.  This  is  especiallv  evident  along  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos  and  San  Juan  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
the  difference  is  (iue  to  the  presence  of  new  enterprises  which  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  furnish  water  to  all  the  land  under  them.  In  the  newer  dis- 
tricts this  difference  indicates  that  an  increase  in  the  irrigated  area  is  possible.  In 
the  older  districts  further  development  without  water  storage  is  unlikely. 

**The  average  cost  of  constructing  the  ditches  was  $1,738  per  mile,  and  $6.40  per 
acre  of  land  under  ditch. 

"Of  the  12,311  farms  in  the  Territory,  including  those  in  Indian  reservations, 
^,128  are  irrigated  and  3,183  are  unirrigafed.  The  acres  in  the  irrigated  farms  num- 
ber 2,892,856;  in  the  unirrijfated,  2,238,023.  The  value  of  all  land  in  the  irrigated 
farms,  not  including  buildings,  is  $13,551,592,  and  in  the  unirrigated,  $3,772,117. 
The  value  of  all  buildings  on  irrigated  farms  is  $2,775,532,  and  on  the  unirrigated, 
$789,573.  Live  stock  on  the  irrigated  farms  has  a  value  of  $15,785,760,  and  on  the 
unirrigated,  $15,941,640.  Irrigated  farms  are,  in  number,  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  Territory;  in  acreage,  56.4;  in  value  of  land  and  improvements,  exclusive  of 
buildings,  7^.2;  in  buildings,  77.8;  in  implements  and  machmery,  75.9;  in  live  stock, 
49.7;  and  in  total  farm  wealth,  64.5. 

**The  average  size  of  all  farms,  exclusive  of  those  held  by  Indians,  is  464  acres,  and 
that  of  irrigated  farms,  360  acres.  The  average  area  of  irrigated  land  in  each  irri- 
gated farm  is  26  acres.  For  farms  making  use  of  irrigation  the  average  value  of 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock  is  $2.13  per  acre.  The  unirrigated  farms  make  greater 
use  of  the  public  domain  for  grazing  purposes  than  do  those  which  are  irrigated,  and 
an  income  is  thus  secured  in  addition  to  that  obtained  directly  from  the  land  owned 
^  And  leased.  In  the  unirrigated  districts  large  areas  of  public  land  are  fenced  by  cat- 
tlemen, although  the  title  rests  wholly  with  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  for 
unirrigated  farms  the  average  value  per  acre  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock  is  only 
$1.79. 

"The  avenu^e  value  per  acre  for  irrigated  land  is  $29.26,  while  that  for  the  best 
irrigated  alfalui  land  is  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  The  value  of  irrigated  fruit  land 
frequently  runs  as  high  as  $400  per  acre,. and  occasionally  reaches  $500.'' 


CLIMATE  AND  CONSUMPTION. 
By  Dr.  Fbancis  CBoesoN. 


Tuberculosis  ( consumption  |  is  the  most  widely  spread  and  general  disease  aflSicting 
mankind,  and  it  is  distributed  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any 
other  disease  of  which  we  have  an  absolute  knowledge.    No  race  of  people,  no  por- 
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tion  of  the  habitable  ^lobe,  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  invulnerable  against  its 
invasions  and  destructive  ravages.  It  is  a  disease  so  ol<l  that  we  have  no  reliable 
history  extant,  telling  us  when  and  where  it  first  appeared  among  the  human  race. 
Every  age  has  brougtit  forward  its  supposed  panac^ea  m  an  attempt  to  stay  its  mortal 
march.  In  spite,  however,  of  everything  that  has  thus  far  been  devised  or  sug- 
gested for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  alarmingly  fatal  malady  it  may  be  said,  in  a 
general  way,  that  we  are  still  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  power  to  stay  the  onward 
progress  of  this  arch  enemy  of  mankind. 

Smce  the  announciement  by  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882,  of  the  specific  causa- 
tive factor  of  tuberculosis  (the  8o-calle<l  bacillus  of  tuberculosis),  practically  nothing 
haa  been  accomplished  in  either  limiting  or  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Numberless  remedies  and  alleged  s^iecitics  have  been  heralded  to  the  world  from 
time  to  time;  each  has  had  its  brief  day  of  trial  and  failure,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  can  be  aflirmed  with  great  certainty  that  we  stand  practically  as  power- 
less to  deal  successfully,  in  a  medical  way,  at  least,  with  tuberculosis  as  did  the 
fathers  of  medicine  centuries  ago. 

The  treatment,  prevention,  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  have  been,  more  or  l«sa  prom* 
inently,  subjects  oi  discussion  in  both  the  newspaper  press  and  periodical  publications 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  public  has  been  partially  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession.  Educational  and  missionary  literature  have  been  freely  dissem- 
inated by  socjieties  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  with  the  hope  of  familiarizing 
the  reading  public  in  some  degree  with  the  history,  nature,  and  progress  of  a  disease 
alarmingly  fatal  in  its  tendency  when  left  unhindered  to  pursue  its  usual  course.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  laudable  efforts  to  educate  individuals  and  create  sentiment 
among  public  officials  and  legislators,  the  fact  is  quite  patent  to  persons  conversant 
with  this  subject  that  there  is  a  widespread  misconception  and  misunderstanding 
concerning  a  disease  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  tuberculosis  can  be  successfully  treated  in 
any  climate.  All  experience,  I  believe,  is  against  such  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  possess  cli- 
matic characteristics  wnich  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  management  of 
this  disease.  The  so-called  arid  region  of  the  great  Southwest,  which  comprises  por- 
tions of  southern  Colorado,  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  together  with  that  part 
of  western  Texas  known  as  **  Llano  Estacado.''  or  ''  Staked  Plains,"  may  be  included 
in  this  favored  section.  This  vast  and  salubrious  stretch  of  country,  which  is  some- 
times sneeringly  alluded  to  as  *'aland  of  sand,  sagebrush,  and  cacti,"  possesses  in  an 
almost  illimitable  degree  those  very  elements  which  observation  and  experience  have 
proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

We  are  gradually  getting  away  from  the  laboratory  and  drawing  closer  to  nature 
for  a  solution  of  this  problem.  Where  medicines  have  failed  the  elements  are  suc- 
ceeding. A  pure  atmosphere,  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  ozone,  and  elec- 
tricity, in  conjunction  with  a  large  amount  of  sunshine,  is  to-day  fulfilling  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  manner  the  mission  heretofore  mapped  out  for  such  agents  as 
cod-liver  oil,  creosote,  and  the  various  poisonous  concoctions  known  as  senims. 

The  importance  of  climate  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
ifl  daily  manifesting  more  and  more  its  value,  whether  taken  separately,  or  coupled 
with  the  various  specific  plans  of  therapy  now  advocated  and  employed  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  practice.  Physicians  are  informing  themselves  more  widely  upon  this 
,  vital  question,  and  the  experiences  gained  by  the  practitioner  living  amidst  such 
ideal  climatic  conditions  as  exist  in  New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  great  South- 
west, are  being  looked  upon  with  more  interest  and  kindly  consideration  than  has 
heretofore  been  accorded  them. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  leading  authorities  on  tuberculosis  at 
the  International  Congresses  held  at  Moscow,  Russia,  two  years  ago,  and  later  at 
London,  England,  and  Madrid^  Spain,  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  climatic  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  over  all  other  methods  considered. 

The  southwestern  section  of  the  United  States  is  studded  all  over  with  tubercular 
patients,  who  came  to  this  section  long  ago — some  of  them  as  long  as  twenty-five 
years.  They  are  to-day,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  healthy  citizens,  have  mar- 
ried and  reared  children  who  are  to  all  appearances  absolutely  free  from  tubercular 
diseases. 

Such  a  thing  as  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  New^  Mexico.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to- 
investigate  this  subject.  An  atmosphere  where  dead  and  discarded  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  undeigo  desiccation  rather  than  decomposition  explains,  in  a 
manner,  the  curative  effect  of  climate  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  native 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  singularly  free  from  tuberculosis.    I  have  have  bad  but 
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three  cases  in  a  general  practice  among  them  covering  a  period  of  more  than  ten 
years.  In  each  of  these  mstances  I  was  able  to  trace  uie  origin  of  the  disease  to  a 
direct  infection. 

Animals,  as  well  as  the  human  race,  are  likewise  remarkably  free  from  tuber- 
culosis in  this  region,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Herrera  and  Lope  in 
Mexico,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  practically  similar  to  those  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Colorado,  and  portions  of  western  Texas. 

These  investigators  report  that  they  found  but  46  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  out 
of  73,000  killed  and  examined  at  the  Government  abattoir  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  all  specific  plans  of  therapeutic  treatment 
thus  far  sugjjested  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  especially  ot  the  pulmonary 
form,  have  failed,  so  that  we  must  look  to  nature  rather  than  to  the  laboratory  for  our 
weapons  to  combat  this  enemy  of  the  race. 

In  my  experience,  the  best  possible  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  the  nomadic  life  of  the  tent-dweller  in  a  climate  sucn  as  we  have  here  in  New 
Mexico,  where  the  patient  can  live  out  of  doors  practically  all  the  year  around.  I 
have  had  many  patients  recover  under  this  plan  of  treatment. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it 
is  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  that  we  must  look  for  the  greatest  benefit  in  the 
largest  proportion  of  cases  from  the  climate  or  the  out-of-door  plan  of  treatment 

New  Mexico  is  essentially  a  "land  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies.'* 

Here  we  have  a  dry  and  bracing  climate,  with  no  extreme  heat  or  cold,  a  climate 
which,  for  the  most  part,  admits  of  an  existence  out  of  doors  almost  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  these  qualities  of  air  and  sky  that  have  caused  this  favored  region  to  be  known 
to-day  over  the  entire  civilized  world  as  the  "Land  of  Sunshine."  The  peculiar 
adaptability  of  such  a  climate  to  the  successful  management  of  consumption  and 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respiratorv  tract  is  causing  invalids  to  fiock  here  in 
great  numbers,  experience  and  observation  having  demonstrated  beyond  further 
question  the  fact  that  the  sea-coast  resorts  have  proved  dismal  failures  in  exercising 
either  a  corrective  or  retardinj^  influence  upon  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

The  past  feiv  years  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  laity,  have  been  made 
aware,  through  various  channels,  of  the  vastly  superior  climatic  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  patients  are  seeking  relief  here  by  the 
hundreds  where  formerly  we  could  estimate  them  only  by  the  dozen. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  all  of  New  Mexico's  superior  resources,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  chief  est  among  her  it^ms  of  wealth  is  her  grand,  glorious,  life-giving 
climate. 

In  their  pursuit  of  the  germ  of  consumption  investigators  seem  to  be  losing  sight 
of  the  patient  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Boards  of  health  are  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
safeguards  to  limit  the  spread  of  consumption  in  the  large  and  populous  centers. 
WaHare  against  infect^a  meat,  milk,  birds,  and  domestic  animals  is  being  waged 
with  interminable  energy,  in  the  hope  of  eradicating  from  the  human  race  a  disease 
that  has  baflfled  our  best  scientific  mmds  for  centuries. 

So  fierce  and  vindictive  has  this  campaign  become  that  at  least  one  Stafe — 
California — has  threatened  to  establish  and  maintain  a  quarantine  of  exclusion  against 
comsumptive  patients  seeking  residence  or  sojourn  within  the  borders  of  that  State. 
This  is  certainly  carrying  prophylaxis  to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  To  attempt  to 
put  into  force  such  a  drastic  measure  would  surely  raise  serious  questions  concerning 
the  rights  of  States  as  against  those  of  individuals.  Further  than  this,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  silly  piece  of  legislation  would  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  tuberculosis  ^ 
or  consumption  is  a  menace  to  the  population  in  the  same  sense  that  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  are  menances.  This  we  know  to  be  absurd.  If  tuber- 
culosis is  ever  communicated  from  one  person  to  anoiher  by  direct  contact,  personal 
association,  or  even  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  the  very  unusual 
exception  and  not  the  nile.  To  prove  this  statement  we  have  merely  to  refer  to 
the  records  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums  exclusively  devoted  to  the  treatment  and 
care  of  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  found  among 
these  records  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  the  disease  ever  having  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  even  after  years  of  daily  personal  contact. 
Instances  are  recorded  occasionally  where  nurses  ana  attendants  have  been  directly 
inoculated  or  infected  through  cuts  and  abrasions  on  the  hands  while  handling  cus- 
pidors and  other  receptacles  while  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  the  infectious  discharges 
irom  the  diseased  lungs.  It  is  likewise  true  that  various  domestic  animals  and  birds 
have  tuberculosis,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  be  sources  of  danger  to  the  hunian 
race.  Many  serious  char^  have  been  made  against  milk  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
the  germs  of  this  disease  into  our  bodies,  but  now  many  authenticated  cases  of  the 
disease  can  be  traced  to  such  agents  and  sources? 
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Osier  says:  **The  requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an 
equable  temperature  not  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
shine." Given  these  factors,  and  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient  goes,  so 
long  as  he  lives  an  outdoor  life.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  fii"st  consider- 
ation, and  it  is  this  requirement  that  is  met  so  well  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests. 

No  medical  agents  have  any  special  or  peculiar  action  upon  tubercular  processes. 
The  influences  which  they  exert  are  upon  the  general  health,  increasing  tne  physi- 
ological resistance  and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion. 

The  problem  of  the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  its  ulti- 
mate and  complete  eraaication  from  the  human  race  will  be  solved  when  physicians 
realize  the  importance  of  at  once  placing  the  patient  suffering  from,  or  threatened 
with,  this  disease  in  a  suitable  climate.  Children  inheriting  that  peculiar  condition 
of  the  cellular  structure  and  cell  elements  known  as  a  tubercular  tendency  will 
develop,  in  a  favorable  climate,  a  cell  antagonism  to  the  disease  which  can  never  be 
acquired  in  a  climate  where  tubercular  diseases  are  more  common  and  one  which 
favors  the  causes  that  lead  to  tubercular  disease. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  aspects  of  this  disease  is  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  past, 
and  still  continues  to  number  among  many  of  its  victims,  many  of  the  brightest  and 
brainiest  products  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  seems  doubfy  deplorable  when  it 
can  lye  shown  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  useful  lives  could  have  been  saved  by  a 
timely  recourse  to  the  climatic  plan  of  treatment. 

It  IS  generally  conceded  by  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  bacteriology  to-day 
that  climatic  conditions  play  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  both  development  an& 
retardation  of  microbic  life.  Epidemic  diseases  which  have  for  their  vehicles  of 
distribution  certain  conditions  oi  atmosphere,  such  as  heat  and  moisture,  constantly 
demonstrate  their  power  of  spreading  contagion,  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air 
being  the  chief  factor  for  preserving  the  vitality  of  the  germ. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  extreme  differences  existing  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  and  here  in  the  Southwest,  the  great  r{)le  played  by  the  climate  in  each 
locality  named,  will  at  once  become  strikingly  apparent  to  the  most  indifferent 
observer.  Epidemics  (such  as  la  grippe),  so  fatal  and  destructive  in  their  train  of 
sequelae,  are  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  (about  three-fourths  J  are  native  people,  who 
live  in  the  most  humble  and  primitive  state,  never  employmg  any  modern  sanitary 
precautions  to  guard  against  epidemic  invasions.  After  careful  experiments  and  close 
observations  for  more  than  ten  years,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  climatic  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  mountain  regions  more 
especially,  the  rarity  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  almost  constant 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  the  most  powerful  bactericides  known  to  science  to-day. 
A  climate  where  discarded  animal  and  vegetable  substances  undergo  prompt  and 
rapid  desiccation  after  brief  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  without  the  least  manifesta- 
tion of  decomposition  argue  most  strong^ly  against  bacterial  development.  I  have 
repeatedly  made  experiments  with  the  discarded  sputa  from  tuberculous  lungs,  and 
I  find  that  the  bacilli  lose  their  infective  power  in  a  very  shoit  time  after  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays  in  this  arid  atmosphere.  This,  I  think,  clearly  explains  the  curative 
effect  of  climate  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Constant  inhalation  of  what  may 
properly  be  termed  an  aseptic  atmosphere  in  time  brings  about  in  the  pulmonary 
tissues,  inflamed  by  tuberculous  deposits,  that  very  desicration  effected  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  exposed  directly  to  the  air. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  where  we  constantly  have  a  large  colony  of  invalids,  princi- 
pally persons  with  tuberculosis,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  a  single  case  of  tul)erculosis 
communicated  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  through  the  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere. That  the  native  people  of  this  section,  both  Mexican  and  Indian,  experience 
such  wonderful  immunitv  from  tul)erculosis,  especially  of  the  respiratory  tract,  must 
have  its  explanation  in  the  very  favorable  climatic  conditions  surrounding. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefit  from  such  a  climate  as  that  of  New  Mex- 
ico the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  he  has  the  strength  to  get  about 
at  all,  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the  pine  forests  and  camp  out.  The  nomadic 
life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the  best  treatment  for  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid  to  seek  change  of  climate  in  a  place  where 
he  has  no  friends,  no  occupation — ^nothing  to  distract  his  mind  from  himself  and  his 
malady.  In  a  few  days  he  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  mere  curious  interest  in  unfa- 
miliar surroundings,  and  then  he  strolls  about  alone  or  with  chance  acquaintances 
until  he  becomes  weary  of  the  town  and  the  monotony  of  his  existence.  Homesick- 
ness ensues,  the  mental  disease  more  than  counterbalances  the  climatic  benefit,  and 
the  health  seeker  in  desperation  returns  to  his  home,  preferring  the  certainty  of 
death  among  friends  to  the  possibility  of  a  prolonged  existence  under  insupportable 
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conditions.  If  such  a  health  seeker  would  procure  a  saddle  horse,  pack  animals^ 
and  a  camp  outfit  and  go  into  the  mountains  with  a  good  guide  and  agreeable  com- 
panions he  would  find  no  monotony  and  no  homesickness,  but  would  gain  strength 
and  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  never  know  a  dull  hour.  A  year  of  out-of-door  life  in 
the  dry,  bracing  air  of  New  Mexico  will,  I  believe,  arrest  any  case  of  b^inning  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  if  the  sufferer  has  the  necessary  strength  and  vitality  to  begin 
such  a  course  of  treatment  and  takes  ordinary  precautions  against  undue  exposure 
and  overexertion. 

In  a  period  of  ten  years  I  have  observed  not  so  much  the  contrast  as  the  very 
striking  results  following  the  use  of  sj)ecific  plans  of  therapy  as  compared  with  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  m  general,  but  with  more 
especial  reference  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  And  I  must  declare  in  the  most  candid 
terms  that  any  alleged  specific  employed  or  indicated  in  this  class  of  aiSections  will 
have  its  efficiency  overwhelmingly  augmented  if  suitable  climatic  conditions  have  a 
proportionate  consideration  with  the  medical  agencies  employed. 

Recognizing  the  superior  climatic  advantages  of  New  Mexico  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  United  States  Government  has  recently  estab- 
lished, and  has  now  in  successful  operation,  two  large  sanitariums  here,  one  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  and  the  other  under  the  Marine- Hospital 
Service.  A  third  sanitarium,  for  the  Navy  proper,  is  now  in  contemplation  and 
doubtless  will  soon  be  in  process  of  construction. 

This  action  of  the  Government  in  establishing  its  three  great  sanitariums  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption  in  New  Mexico  is  a  far  greater  and  stronger  eulogy  on  the 
climatic  advantages  af  this  Territory  than  anything  that  can  be  said  or  written  upon 
the  subject. 

Since  the  establishment  five  years  ago  of  the  two  Government  sanitariums— one  at 
Fort  Bayard  and  the  other  at  Fort  Stan  ton— several  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  with 
tuberculosis  have  been  cured  by  the  climatic  treatment,  which  is  the  chief  feature 
at  both  of  these  establishments.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  enlarging  and  improving  both  of  these  institutions,  and 
they  are  destined  to  make  a  recoil  in  the  future  by  the  large  and  increasing  per 
cent  of  cures  they  are  effecting.  Fresh  air  in  abundance,  both  night  and  day,  is  the 
first  and  most  important  factor  in  the  treatinent.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  healthful, 
abundant,  and  varied  dietary,  rest,  moderate  exercise,  amusements,  and  recreations 
of  a  suitable  character.  These  constitute  the  plan  followed  at  both  places,  and  they 
are  proving  each  day  the  immense  advantages  they  possess  over  the  old  methods  of 
treatment. 

Private  sanitariums  are  rapidly  springing  up  all  over  New  Mexico,  and  this  is  a 
positive  indication  that  at  last  capitalists  as  well  as  scientific  men  are  beginning  to 
admit  in  a  practical  way  that  the  future  of  New  Mexico  has  great  poBsiDilities  in 
this  respect. 

At  Silver  City,  Las  Cnices,  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  other  points  throughout  the 
Territory  are  now  in  successful  operation  excellent  sanitariums  conducted  by  private 
individuals.  If  we  add  to  these  the  various  mountain  resorts  and  springs  where 
camp  life  is  a  feature,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  present  time  much  excellent  provi- 
sion is  already  made  fot  health  seekers  coming  here,  whereas,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
everything  of  this  kind  was  extremely  crude.  Special  attention  is  given  at  all  these 
places  to  making  the  dietary  varied  and  wholesome.  This,  with  abundant  sunshine 
and  pure  mountain  spring  Water,  constitutes  a  trinity  hard  to  surpass  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption. 

'^Sunmount,''  beautifully  situated  in  the  foothills  east  and  south  of  Santa  Fe,  ia 
the  pioneer  tent  city  of  this  region  and  the  most  important  Great  care  in  liie  selec- 
tion of  the  site  has  repaid  the  owners,  as  the  demand  for  accommodations  increaseB 
daily. 

The  ''Holmes  sanitary  tent''  is  in  use  here,  and  its  construction  is  so  ideal  for  the 
purpose  that  it  permits  of  a  comfortable  life  in  the  open  air  during  the  entire  year. 

Beautiful  scenery,  constaht  sunshine,  pure  water  from  mountain  springs,  a  gener- 
ous cuisine,  competent  medical  supervision,  trees  with  health-giving  properties,  like 
the  spruce,  cedar,  pine,  and  the  Australian  red-gum  eucalyptus,  together  with  the 
altitude  of  7,000  feet,  and  the  pure  mountain  air  form  an  ideal  combination  of  health 
and  life-giving  elements  nOt  to  be  found  elsewhere,  perhaps,  on  the  continent 
*'  Sunmount "  is  surely  destihed  to  become  one  of  the  most  noted  health  and  pleajsure 
resorts  in  the  entire  southwestern  country. 

A  common  mistake  about  this  country  is  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  place  to  live 
in.    At  "  Sunmount "  excellent  tents  are  to  be  had  at  $10  and  $15  per  month. 

Various  amusements  suited  to  the  necessities  of  health  seekers,  are  provided,  and 
an  automobile  line  will  also  soon  be  in  operation. 
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The  Chico  Springs  Sanitarium,  in  northern  New  Mexico,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  l^se  of  the  Raton  Range  of  the  Rockies,  and  affords  ideal  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessful manafi:ement  and  treatment  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  the  early  stage 
especially.  Every  provision  is  made  here  for  the  comfort  of  guests,  and  the  climate 
is  b^iutiful  all  the  year  round.  Horseback  riding,  hunting,  nshin^,  golf,  and  other 
healthful  out-of-door  recreations  are  provided,  and  the  cuisine  is  bountiful  and 
varied.  Doctor  Hasten,  who  conducts  the  Chico  Springs  Sanitarium,  gives  his  per- 
sonid  supervision  to  each  case,  and  patients  coming  to  this  ideal  resort  are  assured 
in  advance  of  thorough,  up-to-date  methods. 

Chico  Springs  is  reached  by  a  pleasant  9tage  ride,  some  20  miles  from  Maxw^ell 
City,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  route.  Comfortable  tents  are  provided  for 
such  as  desire  tent  life,  an  existence  that  is  perfectly  ideal  here  in  New  Mexico, 
where  the  sun  shines  on  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year. 


(GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Charles  R.  Keyes, 
Xew  Mexico  School  qf  Mine*. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  learned  regarding  the  geological  formations  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  mineral  deposits  which  they  contain.  So  far  have  the  investigations 
already  progressed  that  the  materials  are  now  nearly  sufficient  for  preparing  a 
geological  map  of  the  re^on. 

The  importance  of  bemg  able  to  recognize  the  geological  formations  is  of  great 
economic  value.  Most  kinds  of  ore  deposits,  for  example,  are  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain geological  formations,  and  it  is  useless  to  look  for  them  elsewhere.  When  this 
fact  comes  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  at  large,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  useless  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth  will  be  eliminated.  A.  like  amount  of 
effort  can  then  be  directed  along  more  productive  lines. 

From  both  a  mining  and  a  purelv  scientific  view  point  the  rocks  of  New  Mexico 
are  of  exceptional  interest.  The  wide  range  of  geological  formations  represented, 
the  large  and  diversified  deposits  of  ores  and  other  mineral  values  which  these 
formations  are  known  to  contain,  and  the  fact  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
has  as  yet  been  barely  scratched  at  the  surface  all  go  to  make  New  Mexico  an 
interestmg  field  to  the  miner. 

The  geological  formations  of  New  Mexico  comprise  five  very  marked  classes  of 
rock  materials.  At  the  base  is  a  great  mass  of  crystallines,  chieny  granites,  gneisses, 
and  schists,  with  some  metamorphic  elastics  which  can  not  always  bne  directly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  members  of  the  fundamental  complex.  These  are  Archean 
and  Algonkian  in  age.  The  later  Paleozoics  are  widely  oistributed  and  are  chiefly 
known  by  the  thick  blue  limestones  which  form  the  crests  and  back  slopes  of  manv 
of  the  pnncipal  mountain  ranges;  these  are  Carboniferous.  A  third  clsiss  of  rocks  is 
found  in  the  thick  and  extensive  beds  of  massive  yellow  sandstones,  the  geological 
age  of  which  is  Cretaceous.  Over  all  these  indurated  rocks  is  a  mantle  of  soft  clays 
and  sands  largely  deposited  during  the  Tertiary.  Later  than  all  of  these  are  vast 
outflow^s  of  igneous  rocks,  which  cover  many  thousands  of  square  miles  within  the 
limits  of  New  Mexico.  The  period  during  which  these  volcanic  rocks  were  erupted 
extended  from  the  late  Tertiary  down  probably  to  within  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  America  by  Europeans. 

ARCHEAN  BASEMENT. 

In  recent  years  our  ideas  regarding  the  crystalline  basement  of  the  great  sedi- 
mentary sequence  in  the  New  Mexico  area  have  undergone  very  radical  changes. 
Most  of  the  extensive  formations  composed  of  granites,  schists,  gneisses,  and  slates 
which  form  the  core  of  so  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  now  thought  to  be  of 
later  geological  age  than  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  the  term  Archean. 

Only  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  is  it  thoufi;ht  that 
true  Archean  rocks  are  exposed.  Possibly  also  some  of  the  basement  crystaTlines  of 
the  MogoUon  and  Burro  mountains,  in  western  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  Sierra  de  los 
Caballos,  in  south  central  New  Mexico,  may  finally  prove  to  be  of  Archean  age. 
Even  in  these  localities  the  areas,  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  the  Archean 
are  quite  limited  in  extent. 
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ALGONKIAN  SCHISTS. 

Most  of  the  mountain  ran^s  of  New  Mexico  are  ^reat  tilted  blocks,  having  one 
long  sloping  side,  and  one  steep  face,  originally  a  fault  scarp.  In  the  abruptly  rising 
face  a  considerable  portion  of  the  basal  part  is  often  foundi  to  be  made  up  of  quartz 
plates,  micaceous  and  homblendic  schists,  gneisses,  and  granites.  The  foliation  of 
these  highly  metamorphosed  rocks  is  usually  nearly  vertical.  Where  they  meet  the 
basal  quartzites  and  limestones  above  they  are  sharply  beveled  off  and  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  last-named  beds  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  lamination 
beneath. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  this  crystalline  complex  represented  the 
Archean.  l^te  investigation  has  shown  conclusively  that  many  so-called  quartz 
veins  are  in  reality  quartzites.  Under  the  microscope,  in  thin  section,  these  great 
white  quartz  plates  are  clearly  clastic  in  origin.  Many  of  the  dark-colored  scnists 
were  without  doubt  basic  intrusives,  and  some  of  the  gneisses  are  manifestly  old 
sheared  granites.  These  masses  are  frequently  seen  to  be  penetrated  by  l^ter  acid 
eruptives  forming  various  irregular  masses  And  sheets  of  re<i  granite. 

Tnese  highly  metamorphosed  masses  are  here  referred  to  the  Algonkian  age. 
They  are  more  or  less  mineralized  in  the  various  mountain  systems.  They  contain 
many  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  silver,  gold,  and  some  of  the  rarer 
metals. 

These  rocks  are  well  displayed  in  the  Sandia,  Manzano,  San  Andreas,  Magdalena, 
Caballos,  Black,  Sangre  de  Cristo,  Sacramento,  and  other  ransres. 

The  Algonkian  or  pre-Cambrian  elastics  of  the  Grand  Canyon  sections  are  not 
recognizable  anywhere  in  New  Mexico  so  far  as  concerns  the  subdivisions  there  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  quite  possible  that  more  detailed  study  of  the  New  Mexican  field 
wiU  disclose  the  relationships  to  the  Grand  Canyon  section.  The  main  succession 
there  is  as  follows:  (1)  Vishnu  quartzite  at  the  base;  (2)  Grand  Canyon  sandstones, 
with  interbedded  and  cutting  basic  eruptives;  and  (3)  Chuar  shales  and  limestones. 

LOWER   PALEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 

At  present  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  of  the  Lower  Paleozoic  beds  are 
represented  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico.  The  great  Cambrian^  Silurian,  Ordo- 
vician,  and  Devonian  systems  which  are  so  extensively  developed  m  other  parte  of 
the  American  continent  have  thus  far  failed  to  be  observed  in  the  southern  Rockv 
Moantoin  region. 

The  Cambrian  formation,  Tonto  series,  so  well  developed  in  the  Grand  Canyon  dis- 
trict, may  be  represented  in  western  New  Mexico  in  some  of  the  massive  indurated 
sandstones.  In  central  New  Mexico,  in  the  Sandia,  Caballos,  and  San  Andreas 
ranges,  there  is  a  massive  quartzite,  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  a  conglomerate,  lying  between  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  meta- 
morphics.  It  is  conformable  with  the  limestones  immediately  above  it.  This  quart- 
zite member  reposes  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Algonkian  formations,  indicating 
clearly  that  an  enormous  erosion  interval  separates  the  two.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  erosion  plane  represente  all  Lower  Paleozoic  sedimentation  in  other 
parte  of  the  coimtry.  In  some  mountain  ranges  this  quartzite  carries  important  cop- 
per deposite. 

It  was  once  believed  that  the  formations  subjacent  to  the  great  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone were  the  metamorphosed  beds  of  the  Lower  Paleozoic,  but  this  hypothesis  has 
been  found  to  have  no  foundation. 

CARBONIFEROUS. 

The  Carboniferous  system  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  great  Paleozoic 
sequence  that  is  represented  in  New  Mexico  by  deposition.  With  the  standard  Car- 
boniferous section  for  the  American  continent,  as  represented  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  New  Mexican  sections  admit  of  little  detail^  comparison. 

On  the  whole,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  New  Mexico  are  very  important  forma- 
tions. They  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  In  most 
localities  they  are  important  ore  carriers.  As  guide  horizons  they  deserve  the  fullest 
consideration  in  the  location  of  mines. 

Four  important  series  of  formations  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system  have 
been  clearly  made  out  in  New  Mexico.  They  represent  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
the  Middle  Carboniferous,  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  Oklahoman  series.    The 
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three  series  of  Coal  Measures  composing  the  Middle  Carboniferous  and  so  enormously 
developed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  not  been  distinguished  in  the  West  They 
are  doubtless  represented  oy  limestones. 

LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS. 

The  nether  series  of  the  Carboniferous  has  been  clearly  differentiated  in  New 
Mexico  in  a  number  of  localities.  Principal  of  these  places  is  Lake  Valley,  in  Sierra 
County.  Here  have  been  found  extensive  limestones  carrying  the  fauna  of  the  Lower 
Burlington  limestone  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  To  this  remarkable  limestone 
the  load  geographic  name  of  the  Lake  Valley  appears  appropriate. 

In  the  Sacramento  Mountains  the  faunal  equivalent  of  the  Burlington  limestone 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  also  is  well  exposed. 

MIDDLE  CARBONIFEROUS. 

The  great  limestone  plates  which  cap  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  central 
New  Mexico,  and  which  form  their  back  slopes,  are  Carboniferous  in  age.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  great  limestone  formations  is  found,  usually,  a  white  quartzite, 
which  often  passes  downward  into  a  coarse  conglomerate.  The  quartzite,  with  its 
coarse  phase,  rests  uncouformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

The  great  limestones  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  black  and  blue  to  gray 
color,  their  peculiar  compact  texture,  and  the  fossils  which  they  contain.  The 
thickness  of  the  limestone  is  from  300  to  probably  1,000  feet.  It  is  massively  bedded, 
and  in  some  localities  contains  some  very  thick  beds  of  very  pure  whitish  lime  rock. 

This  great  limestone  formation  forms  a  remarkable  cornice  on  the  Sandia  Moun- 
tains, clearly  seen  from  the  railroad  station  at  Albuquerque.  It  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  Manzano,  Magdalena,  Socorro,  Caballoe,  I^drones,  San  Andreas,  and 
Sacramento  ranges. 

In  most  of  the  districts  the  Carboniferous  limestone  carries  important  lead  and 
silver  deposits.    The  quartzite  also  carries  copper. 

In  the  Sandia  Mountains  the  several  formations  have  been  more  clearly  differ- 
entiated than  perhaps  anywhere  else.  The  basal  conglomerate  and  associate  sand- 
stones have  been  called  the  Sandia  quartzites.  For  the  lower  black  limestone 
the  name  Placitos  is  proposed.  Accortiing  to  the  best  available  evidence  derived 
from  the  contained  fossils  these  beds  correspond  to  the  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

UPPER  CARBONIFEROUS.   . 

The  superior  part  of  the  great  limestone  formation — the  blue  to  p»y  beds — con- 
tains an  abundant  fauna  that  clearly  points  to  an  age  of  late  Carboniferous.  In  the 
Sandia  Mountains  this  formation  is  called  the  Madera  limestone.  It  forms  by  far 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  in  all  of  the  ranges  before 
mentioned. 

PERMO-CA  RBONIFEROUS. 

Above  the  great  blue  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  comes  in  an  important  sand- 
stone, and  then  a  sequence  of  shales  and  sandstones  conspicuous  for  their  remarka- 
ble red  coloration.  *'Red  beds"  they  are  generally  called.  These  red  beds  are 
followed  by  other  red  beds,  but  the  latter  are  believed  to  belong,  not  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous, but  to  the  Jura-Trias. 

These  Permo-Carboniferous  red  beds  are  found  everywhere  at  the  foot  of  the 
back  slope  of  the  central  New  Mexican  mountain  ranges.  They  are  200  to  1,000 
feet  thick  and  often  fonn  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. 

In  the  Sandia  Mountains  the  lower  sandstone  is  called  the  Coyote  sandstone — from 
Coyote  Springs — and  the  upper  member  of  the  Bernalillo  shales. 

These  red  sandstones  and  shales  are  notable  for  the  copper  ores  everywhere  dis- 
tributed through  them,  in  amounts,  however,  usually  too  small  to  be  commercially 
valuable. 

JURA-TRIAS. 

There  appears  to  be  small  doubt  that  the  upper  part  of  the  great  formation,  long 
called  the  "red  beds,**  belongs  to  a  later  geological  age  than  the  Carboniferous. 
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American  seolo^sts  prefer  to  denominate  the  lower  part  of  the  threefold  Mesoasoie 
the  Jura-Trias.  The  particular  portion  which  app^r»  to  be  represented  in  New 
Mexico  is  what  in  Kansas  is  termed  the  Cimarron  series. 

In  New  Mexico  these  beds  are  largely  developed  in  the  northeastern  part  in  the 
Cimarron,  Canadian,  and  Pecos  valleys,  and  in  the  central  part  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.    In  thickness  the  measurement  is  probably  greatly  in  excess  of  500  feet. 

The  important  ore  deposits  are  chiefly  those  of  copper  and  iron.  Gypsum,  fine 
clays,  and  cement  materials  abound. 

CRETACEOUS. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  are  the  most  extensive  surface  rocks  in  New  Mexico. 
They  probably  cover  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  area.  Both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  sediments  are  well  represented. 

Comanche  series, — In  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  valleys,  narticularly  around  the  west- 
em  and  northern  borders  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  there  lies  above  the  '*red  beds"  a 
remarkable  sequence  of  sands,  chalky  rocks,  and  clays.  These  have  been  called  the 
Trinity  sands  at  the  base,  the  Fredericksbutg  limestone,  and  the  Washita  sands. 

Dakota  series. — At  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  is  a  thick  sandstone  at  least  30O 
feet  in  thickness.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  artesian  water  reservoirs.  While  not  gen- 
erally recognized  in  New  Mexico  in  any  parts  other  than  the  northeastern,  it  is  prob- 
ably widely  distributed,  and  is  to  be  found  short  distances  above  the  "red  beds." 

Volorado  series, — In  northeastern  New  Mexico  in  particular  the  Colorado  formation 
is  well  defined.  It  there  attains  a  thickness  of  fully  800  feet.  It  comprises  chiefly 
shales  with  numerous  bands  of  limestone  and  several  thick  sandstones. 

McmUiYWL  series, — Attaining  a  development  of  1,500  feet  in  northeastern  New  Mexico, 
the  Montana  is  well  represented  by  at  least  two  important  terranes,  known  farther 
north  as  the  Pierre  shales  and  the  Fox  Hills  sandstones.  The  shales  are  prevailingly 
gray  and  drab,  becoming  yellowish  above  and  blackish  below. 

Important  beds  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  are  found  in  the  formation. 

LaramU  series, — In  New  Mexico  the  beds  generally  referred  to  the  Laramie  are 
upward  of  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  gray  sandstones  and  shales, 
with  numerous  beds  of  coal.  Most  of  the  coal  of.  the  re^on  is  believed  to  belong  to 
the  Laramie  edge.  The  coals  of  the  Raton,  Dawson,  Uerrillos,  Carthage,  and  the 
Bear  mountains  are  all  r^arded  as  Laramie  coals. 

EOCENE. 

In  northeastern  New  Mexico  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  there  are  two  large 
areas  of  grav  shales  and  clays  which  reach  a  maximum  thickness  of  over  800  feet. 
They  have  oeen  referred  to  the  early  Tertiary  and  are  called  the  Puerco  series.  A 
large  vertebrate  fauna  has  been  obtained  from  them. 

NEOCENE. 

The  later  Tertiary  beds  are  widely  distributed.  The  Llano* Estacado  formation  of 
eastern  New  Mexico,  over  100  feet  in  thickness,  appears  to  belong  to  this  age.  On 
Galisteo  Creek  south  of  Santa  Fe  certain  sands  are  referred  to  the  Neocene,  as  are  the 
Santa  Fe  marls  so  extensively  developed  north  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  marls 
extend  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  least  as  far  as  Socorro. 

PLEISTOCENE. 

To  this  age  belong  such  formations  as  the  Bolson  mivels,  the  river  gravels,  allu* 
vium,  and  many  deposits  of  talus  wash,  besides  some  lake  deposits. 

LATE  VOLCANICS. 

Belonging  to  all  ages  from  the  Cretaceous  to  within  probably  the  date  of  settle- 
ment 01  New  Mexico  are  volcanic  rocks  of  many  descriptions.  Some  of  them  are 
lava  flows,  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Some  are  dikes  traceable  long  dis- 
tances.   Many  are  probably  of  laccolitic  character.    Cinder  cones  are  not  uncommon* 
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Ash  beds  are  abandant.  Mount  Capulin,  in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  is  a  sym- 
metrical cinder  cone  with  a  crater  a  mile  across,  a  volcano  as  large,  high,  and  majestic 
as  the  famous  Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  bay  of  Naples. 

Table  of  geolofficcd  formcUions  in  New  Mexico, 


Periods. 


Cenoioic: 

Pleistocene 


Neocene , 


Eocene 

Mesozoic: 
Cretaceous 


Jura-Trias 


Paleozoic: 

Carboniferous 


Devonian  . 
Silurian . . . 
Ordovician 
Cambrian  . 
Algonkian 


Azoic: 

Arcbsean 


Santa  Fe 
Galisteo 
Puerco  . 


Laramie. 
Montana 
Colorado 
Dakota.. 


Comanche . 
Cimarron.. 


Oklahoman 

Rio  Qrande. 
Sandla 


Mimbres 

Wanting? 

Wanting? 

Wanting? 

Tonto 

Chuar 

Grand  Canyon 

Vishnu 


200 
2fi0 
800 

2,000 

1,S00 

800 

900 

800 

500 

1,000 

600 
300 

160 


Terranes. 


jWashita 

{  Fredericksburg. . . 
iTrinlty 


Bernalillo 


800 
1,000 

600 

2,000 


Madera 

Manzano 

rPladtos 

(Lake  Valley. 


Rocks. 


Bolson    gravels,   river    gravels, 

talus  wash. 
Marls. 
Sandstones. 


Shales. 

Do. 
Sandstones. 

Do. 
Limestones. 
Sandstones. 

Red  beds  (part),  clays,  and  sand- 
stones. 

Red  and  variegated  shales  and  red 

beds  in  part. 
Blue  and  gray  limestone. 
Black  carboniferous  limestone. 
Sandstone. 
Limestones. 


Sandstone. 

Shale  and  linestones. 

Sandstone  with  Interbedded  and 

cutting  basic  eruptives. 
Quartzite. 


Granites,   gneiss, 
and  H.). 


schists   (mica 


THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


By  F.  A.  JONBS. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  of  New  Mexico, 
including  also  copper  and  lead,  for  the  year  1902: 

The  aggregate  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  was  $1,489,016. 

This  result  is  rather  disappointii^  in  one  sense,  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  improvements  and  the  adaptability  of  the  metallurgical  processes  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  various  camps  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  note  the  changes 
now  going  forward  are  a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  former  years.  £r  I 
statea  in  a  similar  report  to  you  last  year.  New  Mexico  is  now  passing  through  a 
period  of  indigestion,  as  was  the  case  with  Colorado,  Montana,  and  California,  and 
erroneous  id^as  are  fast  being  superseded  by  experimental  facts  and  chemical  analy- 
ses. The  year  1902  was  the  year  in  which  a  strong  undercurrent  for  the  betterment 
of  mining  conditions  throughout  the  Territory  was  noticeable  in  a  marked  d^;ree, 
especially  in  some  of  the  larger  camps.  It  is  believed  that  the  mining  operations 
conducted  hereafter  will  be  more  on  the  conservative  order,  and  the  time  has  about 
passed  for  building  mills  that  are  wholly  unadapted  for  the  treatment  of  a  particular 
class  of  ore.  The  metallumcai  engineer  is  destined  from  now  on  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  successful  extraction  of  the  metals  of  economic  value  from  their 
common  ean^e. 

The  following  table  will  show  by  counties  the  results  of  the  mining  in  New  Mexico 
for  the  year  1902,  the  data  being  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 
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DEEP  MINES. 


County. 


Bernalillo.. 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana.. 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Lona 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba . 
San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taofl 

Valencia.., 

Total 


Ore  mined, 
19Q2. 


Short  t(m9. 

9,1W 

1,353 

415 

55,110 

28,500 

1.965 

250 

1,960 

760 

4,375 

2,960 

5,824 

23,734 

1,968 

10 


Ore  sold  or 


Stock  of  ore  on  hand- 


treated,  1902.  Dec.  SI,  1901. 


Short  tont.  ^ 

8,399 

798 

90 

40,804 

6,400 

1,851 


414 

58 

40 

467 

1,588 

16,264 


188,358 


77,173 


Short  torn. 

7,288 

358 

2,415 

106,447 

6,000 

5,610 

.300 

214 

1,143 

475 

5,101 

17.077 

11,007 

3,121 

10 


166,566 


Dec  31, 1902. 


Short  tons. 

8,08a 

918 

2,740 

120,758 

28,100 

5,714 

550 

1,760 

1,885 

4,810 

7,594 

21,813 

18,477 

5,084 

2Q 


222,746 


County. 


Bernalillo . , 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana . . 

Grant , 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Mora  ... 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba.. 
San  Miguel . 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taoe 

Valencia  .. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Crude 
ounces. 


Value. 


214,451 

17,200 

16,435 

380,789 

244,828 


$44,182 

3,552 

3,400 

78,710 

50,607 


Crude 
ounces. 


35,427 
73 
192 
48,513 
11,520 
10,382 


S19,746 

88 

100 

25,125 

6,009 

5,416 


Value. 


Copper. 


Pounds.   Value. 


1,000  I     9110 


9,950 
7,251,757  798.028       464,840 


Lead. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


711,825 


S400 
18.162 


28,275 


Total 
value. 


964, 08» 

8. 590 

3.900 

915.025> 

56,616 

88,691 


15,480 
2,180 


3,200 
462 


146 
6,807 


76 
3,080 


80,674 
104,981 
202,947 


6,841 
21,706 
42,066 


1,806 

25,114 

146,608 


945 
13,096 
75,078 


117,620 

5,740 

3,500 

3,260 

56.400 

640,000 


11.732 

798 

315 

390 

6.728 

48,636 


32,831 

82,935 

1,189,004 


1.294 

8,815 

48,489 


15.008 

4,280 

315 

8,970 

48,844 

209.259 


Total 11.229,965 


254,205 


285,485 


148,659 


7,979,167  ,860,787  i2, 490, 885 


94,935 


1,858,586 


PLACERS. 


County. 


Crude 
ounces. 


Colfax  . 
Grant . . 
Lincoln 
Otero  .. 


Rio  Arriba 
Santa  Fe.. 

Sierra 

TaoA 


Total. 


6,497.60 

192.85 

28.62 

14.40 

6.40 

112. 18 

809.58 

5.14 


7,166.17 


Value. 


S117,6M 

8,665 

660 

275- 

U5 

2,145 

5,960 

100 


180,480 


The  above  tables  give  the  ounces  in  crude  bullion.    The  number  of  ounces  of  fine 
gold  valued  at  $20.6718  per  ounce  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following: 


Source. 


Fine  ounces. 


From  lode  . . 
From  placer 

Total.. 


12,297.166 
6,8U.970 


18,609.186 


Value. 


$254,205 
180,206 


o  384, 410 


a  The  Director  of  the  Mint  gives  the  gold  production  of  New  Mexico  for  1902  at  $531,181. 
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The  ounces  of  fine  silver  valued  at  $0.5216  per  ounce  are: 

• 

Source. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

From  lode 

285,006.000 

a  $148, 689 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  comparing  the  production  of  1901  with  the  above  a  heavy 
falline  off  in  output  of  the  precious  metals  occurs  in  BemalillOi  Santa  Fe,  and  Socorro 
counties.  The  cause  of  this  in  Bemsdillo  County  is  due  to  the  closing  down  of  the 
Albemarle  mine,  in  Santa  Fe  County  to  the  suspension  of  work  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gold 
and  Copper  Company,  at  San  Pedro,  and  in  Socorro  County  to  the  shutting  down  of 
the  Rosedale  mine. 

The  above  properties  when  in  operation  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  gold  of 
the  Territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decided  increase  is  noticeable  in  Colfax,  Dofia  Ana,  Grant, 
Sierra,  and  Rio  Arriba  counties.  The  largest  gain  is  in  Colfax  County,  due  to  the 
big  dredge  of  the  Oro  Dredging  Company. 

The  property  of  the  Oro  Dreaging  Company  produced  28.2  per  cent  of  all  the  gold 
in  New  Mexico  for  1902. 

The  large  plant  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rinconada,  in  Taos 
County,  by  tne  Glen- Woody  Mining  and  Milling  Company  will  no  doubt  revolution- 
ize the  treatment  of  low-grade  gold  ores.  The  Rio  Grande  will  do  all  the  mining 
and  milling  of  the  ore,  the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  80  cents  per  ton. 

The  improvements  now  being  made  at  the  Cooney  mine  in  the  Mogollons  are  very 
commendable  and  show  what  the  science  of  metallurgy  is  capable  of  doing.  The 
Cooney  mine  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  producers  in  New  Mexico  in  1903. 

In  almost  every  camp  in  the  Territory  similar  improvements  to  those  mentioned 
above  are  either  completed  or  under  way  and  verify  what  has  been  said  in  the  out- 
set, that  the  improvements  now  being  made  are  substantial  and  are  based  on  experi- 
mental facts  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  and  the  elements  of  guesswork,  ignorance, 
and  chance  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  mining  in  New  Mexico  has  a  very  bright  future. 

While  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals,  including  copper,  lead,  etc. ,  will  always 
add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Territorj^,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  r^  mineral  wealth  of  New  Mexico  lies  in  her  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron. 

List  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  offidaUy  s^rveyed,  June  SOj  190S. 

[By  Surveyor-General  Morgan  O.  Llewellyn.] 


Name  of  claimant. 


Santa  Rita  Mining  AjBSOciation. 

San  Agufltin  Mining  Co 

J.  A.  Hutchason  et  al 

Do 

Wm.  L.  Ryneraon 

David  Abrahams 

G.  A.  Allen  and  A.  A.  Revlere. . . 

S.  S.  Brannin 

D.  C.  Casey  and  A.  McGregor  . . . 
J.  R.  McGruder 

Do 

T.B.Catron 

Do 

H.M.Meredith 

John  R.  Magmder 

I.  N.  Cohen  and  M.  Lesinsky . .  j. 

Do 

J.GwynJr.,and  E.Andrews  ... 

Joeepn  Reynolds 

J.  E.  Greggs 

N.  Y.  Ancneta 

Joseph  Reynolds  et  al 

Martin  W.  Bremen 

Do 

Thomas  J.  Bull 

Joseph  Reynolds 

D.H.MofTatJr 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Santa  Rita  del  Cobre 

San  Agustin 

Montezuma 

Pope  mill  site 

California  mill  site . . 

Peabody  Lode 

Twilight  Ledge  Star. 

Satisutctlon 

McGregor 

Chino 

Yosemite 

Hanover  Copper 

Hanover  mill  site  . . . 

Naiad  Queen 

Uncle  Samuel 

Superior  Copper. 


Baker  Placer 

Pacific 

South  Extension  Pacific. 

Ancheta  mill  site 

Star  of  the  West 

Seventy-Six 

Bremen 

South  Extension  Pacific, 


Mining  district. 


Artesian  Well  Placer Santa  Fe 


Santa  Rita 

Oigan  Mountain  . . . 

Spring  Hill 

Sliver  Flat 

....do 

Chloride 

Lone  Mountain 

Mimbres 

....do 

Santa  Rita 

....do 

Hanover  or  Central 

....do 

Mimbres 

....do 

Virginia 


do 

Plnos  Altos . . . 

do 

do 

Silver  Flat.... 
Chloride  Flat. 

do 

Pinos  Altos... 


Pa<'iflc I do 

Santa  Rita  No.  20 Santa  Rita. 

Santa  Rita  No.  21 ' do 

Santa  Rita  No.  65 ! do 


Area. 


Acres. 
81.213 
10. 3S 
20.66 
6 

8.8 

6.88 

6.89 

20.66 

10.85 

20.66 

17.91 

20.66 

5 

20.66 

20.66 

20.66 

150.37 

159.88 

1.68 

.14 

4.91 

1.147 

20.66 

20.22 

5.86 

2.19 

20.61 

20.61 

20.61 


a  The  Director  of  the  Mint  gives  the  silver  production  of  New  Mexico  for  1902  at  9591,137. 
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LiM  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  svrveyedj  etc. — Continued- 


Name  of  claimant. 


Name  of  claim. 


Consolidated  Bonanza  Mining,  Mill- 
ing and  Smelting  Co. 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*! 

New  York  and  New  Mexico  Mining 
and  Smelting  Co. 

Do 

Do 

J.  D.  Adams  et  al 

Sierra  Bella  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sierra  Grande  Mining  Co 

Sierra  Plata  Mining  Co 

Fletcher  A.  Blake 

The  Mimbres  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do :. 

Homestake  Gold  Mining  Co 

The  Mimbres  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 


Baca  Bonanza. 


Marshall  Bonanza 

Spi^elberg  Bonanza. 
Rescue 


Hidden  Treasury. do 

Emma do 


Mining  district. 


Cerrillos . 


.....do 

do 

Chloride  Flat. 


Memphis 

Little  One 

Strleby 

Columoia 

Kohluoor. 

Emporia 

Lincoln 

Stanton 

Vera  Cruz 

Naiad  Queen  mill  site . 
Satisfaction  Extension 

McNulty 

Lou 


Oigan  Mountain. 

Lake  Valley 

.do 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
Nogal  ... 
Mimbres. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Homestake White  Oaks 


Do 

Paschal  R.  Smith,  T , 

Do 

Leavenworth  and  White  Oaks  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Co. 

Do 

Baxter  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Co. . . 

John  B.  Reno 

C.  Monjeau 

Do 

Paschal  R.  Smith 

Do 

Abe  Spiegelberg  et  al 

Do 

Paschal  R.Smith 

The  Mimbres  Mining  Co 

Do 

Thomas  H.Kendrick,  A 

W.  T.  Thornton  et  al ." 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Josiah  Arnold 

Do 

J .  W.  K  nox 

The  Owl  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

E.W.Eaton 

Do 


Lou  mill  site 

McNulty  mill  site 

Extension  Satisfaction  mill 
site. 

Uncle  Samuel  mill  site 

Parker 

Chief  of  the  Burros , 

Badger  Boy 


Vera  Cruz  Consolidated  Gold  Min- 
ing Co. 

John  Paul  et  al 

Do 

B.  J.  Fields  et  al 

Red  Cliff  Silver  Mining  Co 

Ira  D.  Bronson  et  al ' 

W.W.  Griffin I 

N.K.Fairbank 

Do ! 

E.  W.Eaton 

Conquest  Mining  Co 

N.K.Fairbank 

Do 

The  Mngdalena  Mining  Co 

B.E.Davies 

Davies,  I^esinsky  &  Co 

Do 

H.  C.  McComaD  et  al 

Do 

Paschal  R.  Smith 

Do 

John  E.  Price  et  al 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Co 


Gregory 

Henry  Clay ' 

Mary  Copper 

Lottie  Kirkham 

Star  mill  site 

Marshall 

Signal  Mountain 

Norma 

Bourbon 

Emma 

Uncle  Samuel 

Hague 

Lilly 

Graphic 

Review 

Waldo  Lode 

Sampson 

Wellington 

Stltsel 

Buckhom 

First  Extension  Hornet 

Bonanza 

Nabob 

Sophia 

Juanita  Extension  No. 

south. 
Bustamante 


1. 


Washoe 

Woods 

Coloftf*al 

Wall  Street  No.  2 

Colonel  Holliday 

Buckhorn  

Jennie 

Carlisle 

Carlisle  mill  site 

Companion 

Conquest 

Homestead 

Columbia 

Granger 

Cove  Springs  mill  site 

Grand  Daddy 

Alamo  mill  site 

Innlstoria 

Innistoria  mill  site . . . 

Oak  Grove 

Oak  Grove  mill  site  . . 

Little  Maud 

Silver  Fountain 


Mimbres. 

do 

.do 


....do 

Burro  Mountain. 

do 

White  Oaks 


do 

do 

Burro  Mountain, 

White  Oaks 

do 

Burro  Mountain. 

do 

Galisteo 

do 

Burro  Mountain. 

Mimbres 

do   

Burro  Mountain. 

Magdalena 

do 

do 

.....do 

Pittsburg 

....do 

Eureka 

do 

do 

do 

Magdalena 

do 


Nogal 


do 

Apache 

do 

do 

White  Oaks 

do 

New  Placer 

Steeple  Rock 

Magdalena 

do 

St«eple  Rock 

Magdalena 

Organ  Mountain. 

do 

do 

Stonewall 

......do 

Burro  Mountain. 

do 

Pyramid 

Cooney 


Area. 


Acref. 
10.88 

10.83 

10.83 

4.28 

5.77 

i.\t 
20.66 
.76 
13.77 
18.38 
20.69 
16.20 
19.78 
17.79 
20.6 

5 
20.66 
20.66 
18.772 
20.66 

5 

5 

5 

5 

17.36 
20.14 
18.895 

12.96 
20.63 
16.76 
20.66 
6 

20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
19.76 
17.16 
20.27 
20.66 
20.66 
18.90 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
19.055 
20.56 
18.12 
20.485 
20.11 
20.28 

20.61 

12.86 

15.616 

17.242 

18.97 

81.07 

19.73 

20.66 

20.66 

5 

19.80 
19.34 
17.91 
19.46 
20.20 

8.57 
17.87 

3.99 
16.13 

4.979 
20.66 

4.99 
20.568 
14.70 
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Lid  of  mining  claims  in  New  MeMco  which  have  beeii  officially  surveyedf  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Silver  HUl  Mining  Co 

Josiah  Arnold 

Do 

N.M.  and  I.  Mining  Co 

Wm.  A.  Thompson  et  al 

Do.. 

Newton  Bradley 

H.M.Meredith 

Do 

J.M.LacvandM.W.Neff 

Truman  F.  Chapman 

Do 

E.  W.Eaton 

Do 

Joseph  A.Moore 

Peter  Wagner 

M.  B.  Tallant  and  C.  Hauswald 

Hugh  J.  Wilson 

jg^  ^  Walz 

The  Solid  Sll  Ver  Mining  Co  .* '.','.. 
Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Richard  M.  White  et  al 

Chicago  and  New  Mexico  Mining  Co. 

James  C.Logan 

Superior  Mining  Co 

John  F.Jordan 

Alexander  G.  Lane 

Do 

Superior  Mining  Co 

Gustav  Billing 

Illinois  Silver  MlnlngandMUllngCo. 
Superior  Mining  Co 

Do 

A.Staabetal 

Lone  Mountain  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Co. 

John  Doftahoo 

Bernard  McDonald  et  al 

John  S.  Hutchaaon 

Superior  Mining  Co 

Do 

Truman  F.  Chapman .^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Frank  P.  Boyd 

Do 

William  Ughtetal 

Samuel  P.  Foster 

Do 

Martin  W.  Bremen 

Do 

Gustav  Billing 


Do. 


Thomas  J.  Peter 

Josiah  Odell  et  al 

Gustav  BilU  ng 

Vera  Cru2  Consolidated  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Co. 

Herbert  M.  Carpenter 

B.  H.  Dye 

Benson,  Chandler,  Thomas  dc  Co 

Thomas  J.  Peter 

Aaron  D.  Dunbar  et  al 

James  D.  Reed  et  al 

Do 

Henry  Mllney  et  al 

Simon  Leyser 

Thomas  J.  Wright 

Silver  Bar  Mining  and  Smelting  Co. 

Do 

Do 


Silver  Bar 

Keystone 

Bonlto 

Eureka 

Eureka  Central 

Silver  Crown 

Hawley 

General  Hancock 

Toledo 

Black  Eagle 

Bullion 

Last  Chance 

Companion,  north 

Spring 

Little  Jlmma 

Atlantic  No.l 

Pnusla . .' 

Blacky 

Corrinrton 

Black  Hauck 

Black  Hauck  mill  site. 

Little  Rhody 

Little  Rhody  mill  site. 

Silver  Glance 

Silver  Glance  mill  site 

Surprise 

Surprise  mill  site 

Palomas  Chief 

Alaska  Nu.2 

Polar  Star 

Superior 

Down  East 

Omega 

Omega  mill  site 

Augtist 

Aetna 

Illinois 

Relief 

Summer 

Great  Western 

Baby  Mine 


Lady  Franklin , 

Rose , 

Agua  Blanca , 

Evening  Star , 

Champion , 

Almlra , 

Almira  mill  site 

Subchief , 

Subchief  mill  site 

Seaside , 

Seaside  mill  site 

Comstock 

Comstock  mill  site 

Troy 

Equator 

Equator  mill  site 

Chloride 

Backbone  

Vulcan   Extension,   north 

lode. 
Aetna    Extension,    south 

lode. 

Sunset 

Odell   

Silent  Friend 

Golden  Eagle  mill  site 


Good  Hope 

Large  Hopes 

Alice  Brinkman 

BiUFlndley 

Silver  Monimient 

Ella 

Ella  mill  site 

Buckhoni 

El  Dorado 

Big  Spring 

Blair 

Blair  mill  site 

Northeast  No.  2,  Silver  Bar. 


Itllnlng  district. 


Cooney 

Pittsburg 

do 

Seflorita 

Eureka 

do 

Central  City 

TresHermanas.. 

do 

Central  City 

Black  Range 

do 

Magdalena 

do 

Black  Range 

Plnos  Altos 

Silver  Flat 

Black  Range 

White  Mountain 
Bullards  Peak... 
do 


do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Palomas 

Black  Range 

do 

do 

Sliver  Flat  . . 
White  Oaks.. 

do 

Black  Range 
Magdalena . . 
Black  Range 

do 

....do 

Cerrillos 

Bonlto 


Black  Range . . 
Bullards  Peak. 

Magdalena 

Black  Range . . 
do 


...«.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Los  Cerrillos. . 

Iron  Reef 

do 

Chloride  Flat. 

....do 

Magdalena . . . 


.do 


Little  Burro 
Magdalena . 

do 

Nogal 


Bullards  Peak . 
White  Oaks.... 

do 

Little  Burro . . . 

Apache 

Iron  Mountain 

....do 

Red  Cloud 

Las  Animas  . . . 

Bromide 

Cooney 

do 

do 


Area. 


Acres. 
19.28 
20.66 
11.36 
17.80 
18.04 
18.25 
20.615 
16.54 
16.56 
16.522 
18.41 

8.36 
18.36 
20.40 
19.61 
17.90 
16.22 
16.89 

9.920 

9.67 

4.98 
20.59 

4.97 
20.065 

4.96 
.83 

4.985 
10.829 
U.73 
16.13 
20.01 
18.94 
12.069 

5 

2.17 

20.66 

15.76 

13.63 

.89 

9.05 
15.966 

9.15 
14.10 
20.66 
12.97 

1.67 
18.78 

4.98 
17.12 

4.80 
20.42 

4.96 
12.01 

4.99 

2.89 
20.66 

5 

12.07 
20.64 
20.66 

20.66 

17.21 
20.66 
12.84 
6 

14.47 

9.32 

19.68 

20.62 

16.89 

19.83 

8.95 

16.99 

19.96 

14.466 

L64 

4. 36 

20.11 
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iMi  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  offidaUy  surveyed,  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Silver  Bar  Mining  and  Smelting  Co. 

Williams.  Hathaway 

John  H.  Riley 

Samuel  S.  Jackfion 

Do 

'Geotge  Simmons 

Do 

John  W.Walton 

Rolla  Wells  and  W.  Bonnell 

Wm.Bonnell  and  W.F.BIanchard.. 

Rolla  Wells  et  al 

William  Bonnell 

Gnstav  Billing 

John  E.  Wilson 

Do -. 

Heman  C.  Collins , 

Sheridan  Mining  and  Milling  Co. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

C.  A.  Roeber  and  J.  S.  Daugherty  ... 

Do 

Nathan  Grayson  et  al 

Norman  C.  Raff 

W.  H.  Patterson  and  S.  Shreeves 

D.  J.  M.  A.  Jewett  etal 

Nathaniel  Moore  et  al 

Alida  McAlan  et  al 

John  Birdsall,  T 

Rolla  Wells 

Nathaniel  Moore 

Do 

George  H.  Utter  et  al 

Do 

W.  G.  Robertson  and  E.  S.  Dolph 

Do 

Do 

Rolla  Wells 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 


W.  G.  Robertson  and  E.  S.  Dolph 

John  B.McGee 

George  Jones 

Rolla  Wells 

W.  G.  Robertson  and  E.  S.  Dolph 

L.  Bradford  Prince 

The  Clipper  Mining  Co 

Wm.  J.  Quinlan,  Jr 

Do 

Do 

James  E.  Sllgh  et  al 

Do 

James  Hiatt 

Southwestern  Mining  and  Smelting 

Co. 
William  Watson  et  al 

Do 

RoUa  Wells 

Emll  L.  Schoenberg  et  al 

R.C.  Parsons 

Do 

Simon  M.Blun 

Do 

Do 

Walter  C.  Hadley 

Do 

Do 

Las  Tusas  Mining  and  Milling  Co . . . 

Do 

Gustay  Billing 

Do .^ 

Do 

John  W.Harrison 

Oigan  Mountain  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing Association  (Limited). 

Manuel  G.Levy 

Rolla  Wells.. 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Silver  Bar  No.  2  mill  site . . . 

Independent 

Sulphur  mill  site 

Winona 

Winona  mill  site 

Two  Best  in  Three 

Two  Best  in  Three  mill  site 

Sulphur  Bank 

Martin 

Martin  mill  site 

Emeline 

Nabours  mill  site 

Vulcan 

Miners  Cabin 

Silver  CUflT 

Louisville 

Slayback 

Slayback  mill  site 

Free  Milling 

Free  Milling  mill  site 

White  Iron  Alex 

Tomahawk 

Union 

Keystone 

Modock 

Diadem 

Diamond  Crown  . . . .- 

Franklin 

Pinon 

Homestake  mill  site 

Texas  Girl 

Texas  Girl  mill  site 

Standard 

Call  f  omia 

Copper  claim  and  mill  site  . 

Correction 

Correction,  mill  site 

Pacific 

Pacific  mill  site 

Evalena 

Evalena  mill  site 

Helen  Rae 

Helen  Rae  mill  site 

Tangle  Lode  and  mill  site.. 

Afternoon 

Cassandra 

Smuggler 

Smuggler  Lode  and  mill  site 

Open  Sesame 

Great  Eastern 

Stanley 

Continental 

Western  Belle 

Solitaire 

Solitaire  mill  site 

Hiatt 

James  Flsk 


Mining  district 


Hannibal 

Hannibal  No.  2. . . 
Renowned  0.  K  . . 

Contention 

Hopeful 

Hopeful  mill  site. 
Great  Republic... 

Contention 

Champion 

North  Cardinal... 

Carolina 

South  Carolina . . . 
D.G.Cambell  .... 
Cambell  mill  site. 

Iron  King 

Midnight 

Magnet 

Rita 

Glrard 


Cooney 

San  Andres 

Organ 

Black  Range 

do 

Burro  Mountain. 

do 

Jemes , 

White  Oaks 

do 

do 

do 

Magdalena 

WMteOaks 

do 

Sierra 

Cooney 

do 

do 

do 

Nogal 

do 

Black  Range 

do 

Magdalena 

Nogal 

do 

LosCerrillos 

do 

White  Cakes 

Nogal 

do 

GoldHUl 

do 


Good  Luck 

Contention 

Poor  Man's  Friend  . , 
Wild  Rover 


Nogal 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Magdalena . . 
Silver  Flat .. 

Nogal 

do 

CerriUos 

do 

Apache 

do 

do 

San  Andres. . 

do 

Blake  Range 
Silver  Hills.. 


White  Oaks 

.....do 

Bonlto 

Black  Range... 

Bonito 

do 

Cuchillo  Negro. 

do 

do 

Lake  Valley 

.....do 

do 

Headstone 

do 

Iron  Mountain . 

do 

do 

White  Oaks  .... 
Organ 


Cuchillo  Negro 

Nogal 

do 

do 


Area. 


Acres. 

1.11 
17.11 

4.09 

4.80 

4.98 
14.87 

5 
20 
20.65 

4.868 
20.66 

4.972 
18.09 

7.82 

7.70 
14.76 
17.32 

3.04 
19.46 

4.41 
16.476 
20.66 
18.90 
15.49 
20.66 
17.327 
18.062 

5.56 
10.12 

2.582 
20.66 

5 
20.31 

8.82 
14.858 
12.9325 

5 
14.005 

4.982 

9.189 

5 

2.686 

5 

7.5153 
20.50 
12.28 
16.588 
U.5S5 
10.38 
10.33 
20.66 
20.40 
20.66 
20.48 

5.00 
18.29 
15.01 

10.3960 

7.05 
19.918 
10.93 
12.318 

4.97 
19.45 
15.69 
17.28 
19.74 
17.783 
19.99 
10.21 

2.98 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 

9.6078 
20.639 

20.25 
20 
5.68 
20.02 
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lAxl  of  mining  daims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  surveyed,  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Rolla  Wells. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


The  Eclipse  Silver  Mining  Ck) 

W.  G.  Robertson  and  E.  S.  Dolph 

Rolla  Wells , 

Sara  Jane  Harsh 

Daniel  Coomer 

Qustav  Billing 

Do 

Benjamin  H.  Dye 

William  Simpson  et  al 

Duncan  McKercher 

Iconoclast  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Rolla  Wells 

Timothy  B.  Sweet 

Do 

Do 

Pecos  River  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

W.  Godfrey  Hunter 

J.  D.  Powers  and  J.  H.  Hickman 

Rolla  Wells 

Do 

Do 

W.  G.  Robertson  and  £.  8.  Dolph 

Rolla  Wells 

Sherman  Mining  and  Milling  Co 

Rolla  Wells 

W.  G.  Robertson  and  B.  8.  Dolph. . . . 

Do 

5olla  Wells 

Amanda  Haight 

Do 

Allen  Mining  and  Milling  Co 

Do 

Do 

Francis  T.  Underbill  et  al 

Do 

Cornelius  Bennet  et  al 

Copper  King  Mining,  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Max  Shuts  et  al 

L.  P.  Browne  et  al 

James  W.  Tumpaw , 

Do 

James  A.  Alcock u 

James  O.  Nabours 

Do 

William  L.  Davis  etal 

James  A.  Alcock , 

Chas.  Berry  et  al 

George  £.  Fit^erald 

James  C.  Hart 

Do 

Copper  King  Mining,  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.  of  New  Mexico. 

Do 

Bromide  Mining  Co 

Bell  and  Stephens 

Do 

Mountain  View  Mining  Co 

William  H.  Berry  etal 

Do 

Do 

Wm.  Frazer  and  J.  R.  Wheeler , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cooks  Peak  Mining  Co 

Do 

Michaells  Fischer 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Little  Nell  and  Jicarilla. . . . 
A.  P.  Livingstone    Placer 
and  Peggy  Lode. 
Emma  Placer  and  Bill  Dad. 

Michigan 

Eclipse 

Hancock 

Nameless 

New  England 

Iron  Head 

El  Paso  Iron 

Kearney 

Ladv  Godiva 

Thrifty  mill  site 

Sucker  Boy 

Iconoclast 


Neglect 

Sugar  Stake 

Copper  Glance 

Copper  Matte 

Victor  Hugo 

Daniel  Deronda 

Maud  Muller 

Edith 

Vanderbilt 

John  Brown 

Eighty-Seven 

Rochelle 

Jennie  Lind 

Helen  Gardner 

Sherman 

Big  Spring 

Wide  Awake 

Wide  Awake  mill  site 

Grover  Cleveland 

Greenville 

Delphi 

Forest  King 

Forest  Queen 

Ensign 

Enterprise 

Silver  King 

Gulch  Mine 

Copper  King 


Ventura 

Castle  Hill 

Isabella 

Eighty-flve.... 
Copperopolis  . . 
Golden  Giant. . 

Scranton 

Silver  Bullion . 
Horn  Silver  . . . 
Water  Cress  . . . 

Minnie  Lea 

Copper  Glance. 

Charm 

Homestake 

Treasury 

American 

Wisconsin 

•'88" 

Soudan 


Republic 

Bromide 

Kept  Woman... 

Ohio 

Mountain  View 
Dreadnaught. . . 

Yankee  Boy 

Minnehaha 

Wigwam 

Mazzaroth 

Zone 

Silver  King.... 

Rock  Island 

Graphic 

Carnero  

Pajaro 


Mining  district. 


Nogal 
do 


do 

do 

Black  Range .. 

Nogal ., 

do , 

Bear  Mountain 

Hanover , 

do 

do 

White  Oaks  .... 

Bonito 

LosCerrillos... 
Black  Range . . 


Nogal  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cooper 

do. 

do. 

Nogal  . 
do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chloride 

Nogal 

do 

do 

do 

Bonito 

White  Oaks  . 
Black  Range 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Central  City. 
Las  Animas  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pinos  Altos 

White  Oaks 

Cow  Spring 

do 

Nogal 

White  Mountain 

Little  Burro 

Black  Range 

Nogal 

Bonito 

Eureka 

Las  Animas 

do 

do 


do 

Headstone  . . 
Pinos  Altos.. 

do 

do 

Apache 

Black  Range 

do 

Rio  Hondo . . 

do 

do 

do 

Cooks  Peak.. 

do 

Magdalena . . 
do 


Area. 


Acra. 
29.84 
22.76 

34.04 
19.90 
18.61 

6.75603 

2.308 
20.659 
20.66 
19.67 
18.53 
20.66 

5 

6.66 
19.84 

11.85 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
17.32 
14.49 
18.37 
10.83 

8.626 
18.61 

3.14 
19.23 
15.3876 
18,78 
20.59 
13.90 
11.33689 

4.9992 
19.91 

9.924 
19.01 
19.60 
19.29 

3.19 
11.63 
12.40 
18.09 
13.22 

20.53 
n.78 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.63 
19.076 
20.51 
19.67 
9.49 
17.158 
19.08 
18.8757 
10.522 
20.58 
20.44 
20.65 
20.42 
20.59 

19.66 
20.66 
18.59 
20.24 
9.26 
15.68 
14.87 
15.50 
20.10 
19.46 
18.85 
19.76 
19.49 
19.15 
20.68 
19.80 
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List  of  mining  daima  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officiaUy  mrveyedf  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Michaelis  Fiacher 

Peoos  River  Mining  Co 

Tlie  White  TowerMining  and  Mill- 
imrCo. 

Do!I!!!!!!**;!"!!!!!!!!!l!!!!!" 
Do 

George  H.  utter 

Do 

John  F.Coock 

Virginian  Mining  Co 

Jociephus  H.  Fetter 

Lydfa  J.  Cadwell 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  H.Tracy 

Do 

Do 

Frank  Vingo , 

F.X.Eberle 

Do 

Ernest  L.  Stephens , 

Dennis  B.  O'Brien 

Do 

John  H.Riley 

J.B.Taylor 

John  Brockman , 

L.  Bradford  Prince 

Do 

The  Midnight  Mining  Co 

Geo.  W.  Toms  et  al 

Ambrose  R.  Lee 

Jonas  Nelson 

Felix  Leavick  etal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

James  Cowell 

Southwestern  Iron  and  Coal  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Felix  Leavick  etal 

Do 

Do 

O.  F.  Perry  etal 

Do 

Do 

Laidlaw  and  Sieverling 

The  Cavern  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Jos.  Seideaspin  ner  et  al 

L.  Bradford  Prince 

Silver  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting 

and  Reiining  Co..  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  .Stna  Mining  Go 

Do 

Michael  Burk 

Illinois  Silver  Mining  and  MiUlng 

Co. 
Luden  C.  Warner  et  al 

B.P.Waggencr  etal 

Rio  Hondo  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co. 


Qeo.W.  Pritchard.... 

Do 

Humboldt  Mining  Co 
John  W.  Brock 

Do 

The  Azure  Mining  Go 


Name  of  claim. 


David 

Katydldnt.... 
Grand  Tower. 


Monitor 

Stormer  .i 

Grand  Tower  Placer , 

Minneapolis 

Cleveland 

John  Pelham 

Virginian 

Merrimack 

Rlcolite  ..  

Jasper 

Green  Onyx 

ChicsgoGlrl 

Chicago  Girl  mill  sit« 

Lochiel  Lode 

LitUe  Chief 

Susan  Jane 

Little  Fannie 

Clifton 

Eberle 

Anson  S 

Good  Hope 

New  York 

Alamo  Spring 

Copper  Dick 

Cupola 

Sunrise 

Baltimore 

Tidal  Wave 

King 

Eighty-nine 

Fountain 

South  Alpine 

South  Alpine  mill  site 

Black  Bird 

Black  Bird  mill  site 

Black  Hawk 

Hanover  Iron  mine 

Iron  Queen  No.  1 

Iron  Queen  No.  2 

Iron  Bottom 

Red  Bird 

Blue  Bird 

North  Alpine 

Iron  King 

Iron  Prince 

Iron  Princess 

Prospector's  Delight 

Cavern 

Grand  Ledge 

Pearl 

Pacific 

Nordhausen  No.  1 

Bacon 

Columbia 

Apache 

South  Extension  of  Repub- 
lic. 

Cumberland 

Katie 

Tip-Top 

Saratoga 


Alunogen  Nos.  1  to  37, 48  to 
64.  68,  and  69. 

Gladys 

Squedunk,  Carmendta, 
uawkeye.  Keystone,  Am- 
Izette,  Denver,  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

Comstock 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

General  Jerry  Boyle 

Union  group  (10  claims) 

Nonpareil . . ; 

Arthur,  Jewell,  Santa  Fe, 
Gem,  Turquoise,  Pearl, 
Henry  Ciav,  Blue  Bell, 
Ruby,  Diadem,  and  As* 
ure. 


Mining  district. 


Magdalena 

Cooper  

Gold  Hill.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Pinos  Altos 

Red  Hill 

Black  Range 

Organ  Mountain  . . . 

ClarksPeak 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Black  Range 

do 

.....do 

Cooney 

do 

-...do 

Hanover  or  Central 

Lone  Mountain 

do 

Organ  Mountain ... 

Eureka 

Hanover  or  Central 

CenilloB 

do 

Apache 

do 

Magdalena 

do 

Cooney 

do 

do 

do 

Magdalena, 

Central  City 

do 

do 

do 

Cooney 

do 

do 

Silver  Buttes 

do 

do 

Cuchillo  Negro 

Magdalena 

do 

do 

Cooney 

Apache.,  t 

Lake  Valley 

do 

do 

Central  City 


Area. 


Black  Range 

do 

Victoria 

Black  Range 


Alumina 


Cooks  Peak. 
Rio  Hondo . 


White  Oaks 

....do 

Virginia 

Hanover  or  Central 

-...do 

Burro  Mountain 


20.66 
18.82 
18.72 

18.72 
20.66 
39.48 
18.91 
20.64 
20.66 

9.57 
16.82 
12.006 
12.69 
16 
10.18 

4.99 

6.86 
14.02 
20.12 
20.66 
19.27 
18.89 
17.17 
20.51 
17.808 
20.66 
18.196 
20.66 
17.88 
10.18 
18.59 
1^.01 
20.66 
20.66 
20.84 

5 
18.84 

4.96 
15.  S7 
10.28 
18.97 
20.! 
18. 

6.58 
14.94 
20.66 

8.52 

9.49 

9.19 
19.86 
19.98 
19.96 
19.92 

8.82 
20.54 
18.29 
18.65 
20.07 
20.666 

19.895 
12.77 
10.42 
14.17 

1,262.21 

19.626 
621.497 


8.88 

3.58 

20.818 

169.58 

15.88 

161.15 


t 
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Name  of  claimant. 


John  E.  Coflfey 

John  E.  Coffey  et  al 

Mineola  Mining,  Milling,  and  Melt- 
ing Co.,  R.  H.  Hopper,  agent 

Tho8.LuthIan  etal 

N.R.D'Arcyand  J.EMfle 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 

Cannon  City  Deep  Down  Mining 
and  Milling  Co. 

John  W.  Brooks 

John  W.  Brooks,  trustee 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Thomas  Crowe 

P.J.Wissell 

Minerva  Qold  Mining  and  Milling 
Co. 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst 

T.  Lowthian  et  al 

The  Old  Man  Mining  Co 

Samuel  C.Wright  etal 

The  A  igo  Mining  Co 

Sarah  E.  Young 

Henrietta  BilUng 

Do 

Chas.  B.Cole 

Do 

W.B.Childers  etal 

Michael  Burk 

John  8.  Neeland  et  al 

Steeple  Rock  Development  Co 


•Do 

Do , 

Do 

NeUl  B.  Field 

John  T.  Kelly,  deceased , 

Chas.H, Toll  etal 

Do 

Do 

Mariano  8.  Otero , 

Argo  Mining  Co 

Steeple  Rock  Development  Co 

Rockingham  Oold  Mining  and  Mill 
ingCo. 

Peter  Tolck 

John  W.  Brooks  et  al 

Charles  F.  Barclay  et  al 

Bayard  Smelting  and  Mining  Co. . . 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

W.  B.  Childere  et  al 

Federico  J.  Otero  et  al , 

Bayard  Smelting  and  Mining  Co. ., 

Willard  S.  Stricider 

Alexander  U.  Lane  et  al 

EdHatton 

T.S.  Parker , 

Do 

Orrin  D.Mallette 

H.B.Cartwright 

George  Gallup  et  al 


Name  of  claim. 


Top  mill  site. 

Top  Lode 

Silver  Wedge , 


Lone  Star  group  (3  mines) 

Iron  King 

Crown  Point 

Deep  Down 


Chance  group  (4  mines) 

Bully  Boy,  Snow  flake, 
Snow  flake  No.  2. 

'•86,"  Jim  Fair  No.  2,  Jim 
Thayer,  Givehart,  Give- 
hart  No.  2,  and  Hugo. 

Pittsburg  and  Pittsburg 
No.  2. 

Continental  and  Continen- 
tal No.  2. 

Gold  Queen 

Chance 

First  Chance.  Last  Chance. 


Hearst  mill  site 

Albemarle,  Ontario,  Huron, 
and  Pamlico. 

Old  Man  No.  2 

Divina  Pastora 

Hazel  ton,  Sunuyside,  and 
Sunset. 

Last  Chance 

Empire 

Carbonate 

Keepsake 

Triangle 

North  Star 

Esperanza 

Mogul  and  Miners'  Union.. 

Alta,  Surprise,  Surprise 
Tunnel,  Summit,  Summit 
Tunnel,  Apex,  Irish  Jew, 
Puzzle,  Black  Spar,  and 
Jack  Pot. 

Gold  Pick,  Gold  Note,  Sun- 
set, Nugget,  Great  East- 
em,  McDonald,  Daven- 
port, and  Gold  Bug. 

Jim  Crow.  Imperial  Con- 
solidated Quartz  M.  G. 

New  Year's  Gift,  Jumbo, 
Geronlmo. 

Abe  Lincoln 

Dowling 

No  Name 

South  Side 

Smuggler 

Sulphur  Bank  No.  2,  placer. 

Hazelton,  Sunnyside,  Sun- 
set. 

Billali 

Mammoth 


Lone  Hill  group 

Smoky  Jones 

Anderson 

Texas  

General  Grant 

Phoenix 

Rio  Grande 

Rio  Grande  No.2 

Apollo 

Sunny  Side 

Washington 

Grand  Central  Silver 

Corona 

Annie  Cade 

June  Bug 

Leap  Year  group  (4  mines). 

Calaite  group  (4  mines) 

Willow  Placer 

Short  Order  group  (3  mines) . 
Jaw  Bone 


Mining  district. 


Cooney 

do 

Black  Range 


Cochiti 

do. 

do. 

Cooney 


Las  Animas 

Hanover  or  Central 

do 


.do 
.do 


Rio  Hondo . . 
Central  City. 
Rio  Hondo . . 


Pinos  Altos. 
Cochiti 


Bear  Mountain . 

New  Placers 

do 


Red  River... 
Magdalena . . 

do 

Black  Range 

do 

Cochiti 

Victoria 

Cochiti 

Steeple  Rock 


.do 


.do 
.do 


New  Placers. 

do 

Cochiti 

do 

do 

Jemes 

New  Placers. 


Steeple  Rock 
Rio  Hondo . . 


Coyote  Springs 

Las  Animas 

.....do 

Central 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Cochiti 

do 

Central 

Cochiti 

White  Oaks 

Red  River 

Burro  Mountain. 

do 

Red  River 

Cochiti 

Headstone 


Area. 


Acres. 
5 

13.973 
1.88 

54  "297 
12.75 
18.34 
5.92 

53.19 
48.19 

95.13 


38.13 

29.61 

20.321 

16.09 

40.34& 

4.660 
77.20 

18.254 

20.66 

34.31 

10.331 
6.776 

.33 

7.685 

8.323 

11.525 

10.510 

4L322 

118.917 


117.898 

123.132 

47.790 

20.662 

20.662 

20.662 

19.534 

20.662 

19.22 

34.29 

11.597 
66.85 

97.198 
18.189 
16.457 
20.17 
14.79 
20.377 
16.666 
5.46 
20.382 
15.092 
20.488 
17.96 
10.18 
16.118 
10.33 
70.652 
57.206 
96.587 
7.89 
9.740 
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Name  of  claimant. 


Helen  Mining  Co 

Jefferson  Raynolds  ct  al. 
Owen  Hughee  et  al 


W.  H.  Earnest 

John  W.Allen 

June  Bug  Mining  and  Milling  Co . . . 

American  Turquois  Co 

Do 

FranciR  X.  Eberle 

Alabama  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co. 

W.  Hasselden  and  W.  W.  Strong 

Thomas  and  John  Scales 

Santa  Rita  Mining  Co 

W.  S.  Strickler  et  al 

J.  R.  McKinney 

George  Kingdon 

C.  £.  and  H.  A.  Kingsbury  et  al 

D.C.  King 

C.  E.  and  H.  A.  Kingsbury  et  al 


Jones  Taliaferro 

J.  W.Oney 

Modoc  Mining  Co 

H.  H.  Holehkiss  et  al 

Julius  Wild 

Santa  Rita  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Julius  Wellgehausen 

The  Massachusetts  and  New  Mexico 

Mining  Co. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Mining  and 
Mineral  Land  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Mining  Co 

Charles  B.  Phillips 

John  A.  Miller , 


Martin  W.  Bremen . 
William  Owens 

Do 

Do 

Martin  W.  Bremen , 

Williams  Owens 

William  M.Pierson. 
D.H.  Moffat,  jr 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Mining  district. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dn  tch  Boy 

Boomerang 

Hanover  No.  2  group    (4 

mines. 
Beauty  Spot  and  mill  site. . . 

Banner 

New  Year 

CastiUlan 

Gem  group  (3  mines) 

Braton 

Alabama  group  (6  mines).. 

Empire 

Iron  Age  No.  1. 

Advance  group  (2  mines) . . 

Monster 

Portland  group  (6  mines) . . 

Nora 

Keystone  group  (2  mines) . . 

Santa  Maria  No.  1 

U.   S.  Treasury  group   (2 

mines). 
Hoosier  group  (5  mines) . . . . 

LittleJlm 

Modoc  group  (3  mines) 

Hobo  group  (2  mines) 

Elberus '. 

Eureka  group  (4  mines) 

Booth  group  (12  mines) 

Clinton  group  (5  mines) 

Lc^  Cabin 

Legal  Tender 


Cooney, 
Central . 
Central . 


Area. 


Santa  Rita  .. 
White  Signal 
Red  River... 

Cerrillos , 

do 

Cooney 

Silver  Hill... 

Cochitl 

Limestone 

Central 

Cochiti 

Central  City. 

do 

Black  Range 
Central  City. 
Apache 


Yellow  Jacket. 


Ophir 

At  wood 

Evening  Star 

Henry  Clay 

New  Issue 

The  Duryeer  mill  site 

Northwest  extension  No.  1, 
Silver  Bar  mining  daim. 

Baltic 

Chewawa  

Batopilas 

Santiago 

Seneca  


Red  Cloud 

Santa  Rita 

Organ  Mountain  . . . 
Hanover  or  Central 

Apache  No.  1 

Central 

do 

do 

do 

Silver  Flat 


Virginia 


....do 
....do 
....do 
San  Vicente ! do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Silver  Flat. 
Cerrillos... 
Cooney 


Chloride  Flat. 
do 


R.E.Lee 

Santa  Rite  No.l 

Santa  Rita  No.  2 

Santa  Rita  No.3 

Santa  Rita  No.4 > do 


Santa  Rita. 

do 

do 

do 


Santa  RitaNo.5 

Santa  Rita  No.6 

Santa  Rita  No.  7 

Santa  Rita  No.8 do 


do 
.do 
.do 


Santa  Rita  No.  9 . . 
Santa  Rita  No.  10 . 
Santa  Rita  No.  61. 
Santa  Rita  No.  11 . 
Santa  Rita  No.  12- 
Santa  Rita  No.  47. 
Santa  Rite  No.  58. 
Santa  Rita  No.  59. 
Santa  Rita  No.  60. 
Santa  Rita  No.  24. 
Santa  Rita  No.  48. 
Stmta  Rite  No.  49. 
Sante  Rita  No.  50. 
Santa  Rita  No.  18. 
Santa  Rita  No.  25. 
Santa  Rita  No.  26. 
Santa  Rita  No.  80. 
Santa  Rita  No.  27. 
Santa  Rita  No.  28. 
Santa  Rita  No.  29. 
Santa  Rita  No.  31. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Santo  Rita  No.  83 | do 

Santa  Rita  No.  57 ! do 

Santa  Rita  No.  14 i do 

Santa  Rite  No.  15 i do 


Acres. 
6.  G99 
16.06 
60.699 

28.93 
20.617 

7.16 
10.21 
30.39 
17.329 
56.169 
19.401 
14.91 
4L218 

8.347 
94.97 

4.008 
39.66 
16.516 
37.70 

98.2569 
17.523 
46.82 
34.266 
18.01 
76.72 
190.249 
102.978 
20.473 
17.66 

20.47 

20.64 
20.51 
13.90 
20.59 
17.22 
5 
14.06 

20.66 
20.66 
20.74 
20.66 
19.46 
20.86 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.51 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
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Name  of  claimant. 


Name  of  claim. 


D.H.Moffat,  jr 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A .  M .  Janes 

Robert  Swan 

Do 

Do 

Jno.  D.  Ball,  U.  C.  Garrison,  H.  C.  Mc- 
Comas,  and  T.  M.  Hall. 

A.  M.  Janes 

Fletcher  A.  Blake 

Wbiteoaks  Consolidated  Mining  Co 
Mimbres    Mining  and   Reduction 
Works  Co. 

John  P.  Risque 

The  Mimbres  Mining  Co 

The  Montezuma  Silver  Mining  Co . 

Do 

Do 

Thelvanhoe  Mining  Co ' 

The  Montezuma  Silver  Mining  Co  ..< 

Do I 

Do I 

Do 


Santa  Rita  No.  16 

Santa  Rita  No.  17 

Santa  Rita  No.  ai 

Santa  Rita  No.  13 

Santa  Rita  No.  22 

Santa  Rita  No.  23 

Santa  Rita  No.  53 

Santa  Rita  No.  54 

Santa  Rita  No.  19 

Janes  Placer 

Josephine 

Nortn  extemiion  Volcano 

do 

Contention 


Christopher  .. 
Golden  Eagle. 
Little  Nell.... 
San  Jose 


The  Silver  Twig  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Co. 

Do!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

John  A.  Hug,  Barney  Tieman,  Au- 
gust Andreas,  and  John  L.  May. 

John  A.  Hug 

The  Mimbres  Mining  Co 

Eli  H.  Chandler 

The  Leavenworth  and  Whiteoaks 

Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Co. 
Paschal  R.  Smith 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chicago  and  New  Mexico  Mining  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  Ivanhoe  Mining  Co 

John  Hewitt,  and  otners 

The  Imperial  Silver  Mining  Co 

The  Sterling  Price  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

The  Monte  Negro  Mining  Co 

Do 

The  Sierra  Negra  Mining  Co 

The  Teneriffe  Mining  Co 

The  Tangier  Mining  Co 

The  Schwazberg  Mining  Co 

The  West  End  Mining  Co I 

C.  Monjeau 1 

Do 

J.  S.  Hutchason ; 

W.  E.  Pope.  D.  C.  Roberto,  Heber  1 
Smith,  and  John  Boyle. 

P.  Dorsey  and  Henry  Henson i 

Paschal  R.  Smith,  trustee ! 

The  Owl  Mining  Co 1 

Thos.  J.  Lyman , 

The  Old  Boss  Mining  and  Milling  Co. ' 

The  Mystic  Lode  Mining  Co i 

Josiah  Arnold 

Do I 

Do ' 

Do I 

W.  T.  Thornton,  V.  S.  Shelby,  and 
Wm.  H.  Manderflcld.  ! 


Ivanhoe 

Glamorgan 

Tip  Top 

Lucky  Cuss 

Lone  Star 

Ivanhoe 

Enterprise 

Galveston  Consolidated 

do 

Galveston  Consolidated 

mill  site. 
Silver  Twig  mill  site 


Mining  district. 


Santa  Rita 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Whiteoaks 

Silver  Flat 

do 

do 

Tres  Hermanas . 


Whiteoaks.. 

No^l 

Whiteoaks. . 
Central  City 


do 

The  Mimbres . 

Cooney 

do 

do 

Blank  Range . 

Cooney 

do 


Silver  Twig 

Copper  Queen 

Silver  Twig  No.  2. 
Bismarck 


Montezuma 

Lucas 

Little  Mac. 
Senate 


St  Louis  Copper 

Milton  Copper  Mining. . 
Boston  Copper  Mining . 
Colwell  Copper  Mining. 

Alaska 

Smuggler 

Montezuma 

Alaska  mill  site 

Rapidan 

Ivanhoe  mill  site 

City 

Imperial - 

Sterling  Price 

South  Virginia 

Johnny  Bull 

Miantinoma 

Gray  Eagle 

Eureka 

Walking  John 

Wai*hington 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Mimbres  .. 
Whiteoaks. 
do 


Burro  Mountain. 

do 

do 

do 

Black  Range 

do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Whiteoaks 

Iron  Mountain 

San  Simon 

....do 

....do 

Apache 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Black  Range . . 


Chieft^un Apache 

Miguel  Otero I  Whiteoaks 

Yankee do 


Cambridge 

Pueblo  Spring , 
Miser's  Cnest . , 


Kelly 

Copper  Mountain. 

West  King 

Lyman 

Old  Boss 

Mystic 

Marion 

Pittsburg 

Ida 

Cora 

Legal  Tender 


do 

Mngdalena 
Virginia... 


Magdalena ...... . 

Burro  Mountain.. 

Eureka 

Whiteoaks 

Iron  Mountain  . . . 
Copper  Mountain. 

Pittsburg 

do 

do 

do 

Magdalena 


Area. 


Acres. 
2U.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20 

17.32 
17.18 
17.18 
10.95 

20.66 
20.73 
20.65 
20.66 

20.66 
12.65 
19.93 
17 

20.32 
13.84 
20.44 
18.33 
20.66 
3.03 


15.54 
19.25 
20 
20.19 

20.66 
10.27 
18.87 
20.66 

20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.13 

3.86 
20.18 

4.877 
20.63 

4.55 
20.66 
20.66 
18.808 
12.98 
18.75 
11.428 

8.015 
13.04 
18.375 
20.38 
12.435 
16.7 
19.6756 
18.678 
20.66 
20.64 

20.66 
20.5 

5.5(M 

4.78 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.63 
20.66 
19.63 
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List  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officiaUy  surveyed,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Geo.  F.  Wilson,  jr.,  A.  V.  Ck>mstock, 
B.  M.  Wyman,  and  A.  P.  Whittell. 
W.  T.  Thornton,  V.  S.  Shelby,  and 
Wm.  H.  Manderfield. 

R.  C.  Davis  and  S.  K.  White 

W.  T.  Thornton,  V.  S.  Shelby,  and 
Wm.  H.  Manderfleld. 

Do 

A.  D.  Walker,  J.  F.  Berry,  W.  W. 
Paddock,  and  J.  W.  Plait. 

Joslah  Arnold 

A.  D.  Walker  and  W.  Walker 

Henry  Milne 

Q.  A.  Mathews 

C.  Monjean ' 

G.  A.  Mathews 

John  R.  Mafrnider 

Paschal  R.  Smith  and  OiEias  Baily. 
Ethan  W.  Eaton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Richard  M.  White  et  al 

Do 

Do 

W.  A.  Cade 

Samuel  P.  Foster 

Do : 

The  Las  Vegas  and  St.  Louis  Min- 
ing and  Smelting  Co. 

Edward  R.Bonnell 

William  D.  Nourse  et  al 

The  Topeka  Mining  Association — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Patrick  Dorsey  et  al 

Iron  King  Mining  Co 

Do 

John  P.Eaker 

£.A.WaIz... 

John  W .  Fleming  et  al 

Southwestern  Mining  Co 

Davies^  Lesinsky 

Do 

£.L.  Martin  etal 

Do 

Robert  Black ' 

Do , 

Rio  Bonito  Silver  Mining  Co I 

Jofliah  Arnold i 

F.E. Everett  etal ' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cedar  Rapids  Mining  Co j 

Do I 

Chicago  and  New  Mexico  Mining  Co., 

Do 

Henry  Fenton 

Gustav  Billing 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Nuttshell 
Ouray  . . . 


Emma 

Cimarron . 


Greyhound , 

Old  Boss,  extension  east. . . 


Rebecca 

HanLiorabble 

Townsite 

Ruble 

Uncle  John 

Ruble  mill  site 

I>ord8burg 

Clara  Clarlta 

Juanita 

Juanita  North 

Alhambra 

Grand  Tower 

Sharon 

Embolite 

Palomas  Chief  mill  site. 

Embolite  mill  site 

Harr>'  Allen 

Albatross 

Pelican 

Two  Deuces 


Do 

Wm.J.Quinlan.Jr 

Do 

The  Rio  Grande  Copper  Co 

The  San  Andrea;?  Copper  Mountain 
Mining  Co. 

J.  H.  McLean  et  al 

Leavenworth  Gold  and  Silver  Min- 
ing Co. 

Reuben  M.  Stierman 

E.R.Bonnel]  etal 

William  Light  etal 


Emerald 

Ace  of  Spades 

Nabours  mill  site . . . 

American  Flag 

Red  Jim 

Delaware 

Trust 

Cinnamon 

Union  Jack 

Boinite 

Privateer 

Tip  Top 

Iron  King 

Iron  King  mill  site , 

Valley 

Chester 

Old  Man 

BufTom 

Hidden  Treasure  . . . 
Garfield  mill  site . . . 

Tennessee 

Pine  Tree 

Belmont 

Cambridge 

Chinaman 

Hillsborough 

Monaska 

Traitor 

7.20 

Contact 

7.33 

James  Morton 

Emerald 

John  A.  Logan 

Mountain  Chief 

Connecticut 

Silver  Peg 

Extension    No.    1, 
Spring. 

Spanish  Crown 

Copper  Belle 

Livingston 

Rough  and  Ready. , 
Nonpareil 


Mining  district. 


South 


Bonnie  Jean. 
Burro 


Fremont 


Magdalena 


Iron  Mountain 
Magdalena 


do 

Iron  Mountain 


Stone  Cabin 
Red  Dick... 
Cash  Entry . 


Pittsburg 

Mi^gdalena 

Whiteoaks 

Lone  Mountain . . 

Whiteoaks 

Lone  Mountain.. 

Virginia 

Burro  Mountain. 

Magdalena 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Palomas 

do 

do 

Whiteoaks 

Palomas 

do 

Magdalena 


do 

do 

White  Oaks 

Palomas 

Nogal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Magdalena 

Black  Range 

do 

White  Oaks 

Nogal 

Bear  Mountain . . 

Apache 

Organ  Mountain 

do 

Silver  Buttes 

do 

Silver  Flat 

do 

Bonito 

Pittsburg 

Bromide 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Silver  Buttes 

do 

Apache 

do 

Silver  Flat 

Magdalena 

do 


do 

Apache 

do 

Mound  Spring. 
do 


Virginia.... 
White  Oaks. 


Lake  Valley. 
White  Oaks.. 
Los  Cerrillos. 


Area. 


Acres. 
18.016 

6.58 

10.  OS 
11.40 

20.66 
20.21 

20.64 

17.  eo 

20.64 
20.66 
19.73 

4.73 
20.66 
16.85 
19.88 

1.38 
19.99 
11.72 
20.18 
20.349 

4.399 

4.64 
16.97 
14. 115 
17.648 

8.11 

20.66 
20.66 

5 

12.001 
19.903 
18.907 
18.016 
15.399 
15.458 
16.477 
10.322 
17 
19.33 

4.91 
20.01 
16.609 
18.18 
15.078 
14.01 

5 

20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
19.99 
14.52 
20.66 
15.492 
16.2349 
18.854 

4.69275 
10.7886 
20.38 
20.38 

7.37 
12.21 

2.27 
19.86 
20.54 

4.98 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 
20.66 

19.788 
20.66 

18,741 

18.77 

10.05 
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lAgt  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  Iwxe  been  officially  surveyed^  etc.—^Coniinued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


Name  of  claim. 


John  Grass  ct  al 


The  Vera  Cruz  Consolidated  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Co. 

Geo.  L.  Brooks  et  al 

W.G.  Hunter 

The  Glorieta  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

George  O.  Smith  etal 

Do 

GusUv  Billing 

The  Old  Man  MiningCo 

Justus  F.  Seldomridge  et  al 

The  Glorieta  Mining  Co 

Pecos  River  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

E.  A.Walz  and  T.  F.  Heacock , 

Geo.  Turner  and  M.  H.  Chamberlin. . 
John  B.  Hutchanson  et  al 

Do 

Do 

George  L.  Brooks  et  al 

Willis  A.  Bost wick  et  al , 

William  A.  Cade 

Francis  J .  Wilson , 

John  P.St.John  etal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Thomas  J.  Leeson  et  al , 

North  Graphic  Mining  Co 


Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Mil- 

agros. 
Vera  Cruz  mill  site 


Mining  district. 


Star  .. 
Nogal 


Golden  Eagle i  Iron  Mountain  . , 

American I  Nogal 

Darling  Bell I  E^noe  Altos 

Pip&Mtem ; do 

Passaic do 

Austin  No.2 '  Burro  Mountain. 


Scottish 

Commercial 

Iron 

Old  Man 

Mangus 

Tampico 

Evening  Star 

Evangeline 

KatyDid 

Chester  mill  site 


Mimbres. 

....do 

Magdalena 

Bear  Mountain 

....do 

Pinos  Altos 

Cooper  

....do , 

....do 

Nogal 

Apache 

Magdalena 


Midnight 

Ambrosia 

Middle  Ambrosia i do 

Ambrosia  Extension ' do 

Belcher I do 

Norman |  Steeple  Rock 

Forgotten |  White  Oaks. . 

Chapeau i  Black  Range. 

Anchor >  Magdalena  . . 

Bonanza l do 


North  Graphic  Mining  Co 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Co 

John  Y.Hewitt  etal 

Geo.  T.  Hope  and  Lord  Sterling 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Francis  J.  Wilson 

Sierra  Grande  Mining  Co 

Do 

J.  L.  Jen ks  et  al 

Jarilla  Copper  Co 

Do 

Do 

The  Oraan  Mountain  Mining  and 
Smeltmg  Association,  Limited. 

Do 

Do 

Mark  Mitchell 

Malcom  and  Alexander  McGregor. . 

H.H.C.  Dun  woody 

Francis  J.  Wilson  et  al 

Do 

Stonewall  MiningCo 

Do 

Do 

John  Bell  and  Mattie  B.  Mennett . . . 
Southwestern  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co. 

Do 

Do 

Henry  D.  Bates 

Do 

Robert  H.  Hopper  et  al 

Charles  Siedler 

John  8.  Eraser  etal , 

Lorenzo  8.  Lapham  et  al 

William  Einstein  etal 

Lorenzo S. Lapham  etal , 

Do 

Do 

Jacob  J.  Mayer  et  al 

John  W.  Thomson  and  William  J. 
Spence. 

Do 

TroulUs  Stephens 


Amasa 

None  Such 

Saint  Vicente 

Extension    No.    1,    North 
Graphic. 

N(M*th  Graphic  mill  site 

Old  Strike 

Little  Mack 

Croestis 

Clara  D 

Mary  E.Steele 

Grand  Mogul 

Little  Casiiio 

HattleBell 

Annie"P" 

Sierra  Grande  mill  site  No.2. 

Nick  of  Time 

Grizzly  Bear 

Cinnamon  Bear 

Brown  Bear 

Chippewa 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Magdalena 

Cooney 

White  Oaks 

Headstone 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Iron  Mountain . . 

Lake  Valley 

do 

Cerrillos 

Jarilla 

do 

do 

Organ  Mountain 


Shortcut 

Black  Quartz.. 

Nona 

Grampian 

Captain  Smith. 

Othello 

Desdemona. . . . 

Butternut 

Stonewall 

Pumpkin 

Chloride 

Iron  Duke 


Providence... 

Lone  Star 

Colorado 

IdaL 

Templar 

Smiling  Jane. 

Lula 

Ironclad 

Ready  Cash  . . 
Silver  Wave . . 
Crown  Point  - 
Little  Lottie.. 
Iron  Queen... 
Summit 


Summit  mill' site 
Potoai 


....do 

....do 

Cow  Springs 

Mimbres 

Organ  Mountain 

Cooks  Peak 

.....do 

Bullard  Peak.... 

do 

do 

Pueblo 

Silver  Hills 


do 

do 

Magdalena . . 

do 

Black  Range 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Silver  Buttes 
Red  Cloud... 


do 

Pinos  Altos. 


Area. 


Acres. 
14.97 


17.94 

6.19 

7.19 
15.67 
13.40 
14.48 

ao.49 

12.846 

2.35 
18.29 
50 

16.43 
12.99 
15.10 
12.68 

4.946 
15.647 
20.05 

2.46 
20.65 
14.25 
16.29 

8.388 
16.64 
17.70 
20.28 
11.87 
20.43 
20.53 
20.66 

5 

17.63 
18.24 
10.17 
10 

8.40 

8.6 

9.24 

5.29 
19.67 

4.9 

9.14 
19.98 
18.49 
20.66 
20.66 

20.689 

20.689 

n.42 

19.62 

20.66 

15.51 

16.61 

16.43 

13.99 

20.39 

20.66 

19.05 

20.54 
16.87 
20.66 
20.24 
17.88 
18.20 
19.19 
20.3224 

8.1660 
15.8308 

6.8888 
14.0882 

9.  o9 
20.276 

4.89 
17.788 


6819—03- 


-23 
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List  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  mrveyed^  etc. — Continued. 


Kame.of  claimant. 


Nathaniel  Bell 

Moses  Thompson  et  al 

Do 

Do 

Karl  A.  Snyder •. 

Alexander  O.  Lane  et  al 

Benson,  Chandler,  Thomas  &  Co 

Do 

Ladrone  Gulch  Mining  Co 

Do 

Alexander  Rogers  et  al 

John  6.  Baker  et  al 

TheEngllshand  American  Mining  Co 

James  M.  Sigafus 

William  Whltacre  et  al 

Solitaire  Mining  and  Milling  Co 

Benjamin  H.  Dye 

Henry  F.  Dure 

Moses  Thompson 

Truman  £.  Chapman  et  al 

Nicholas  Galles  et  al 

Delos  R.  Haynesetal 

Benson,  Chandler,  ThomaSiS:  Co.  etal 
Geo.  L.  Brooks  and  Donald  McRae . . 

George  L.  Carroll 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Emerson  L.  Smart 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Patten 

Do 

Theodore  W.Heman 

Do 

Do 

Rolla  Wells  and  Erastus  W.  Parker. . 

Do 

George  L.  Carroll 

Do 

Do 

Romulus  N.  Graham  and  William  M. 

Tuttle. 
Rolla  Wells 

Do 

Do 

J.H.Collard 

William  J.  Littell 

Do 

Rolla  Wells 

The  Aztec  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hachita  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

Silver  Mining  Co.  of  Lake  Valley, 
N.  Mex. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do-..-. 

George  Schaf er 

RohertT.Howe 

W.  H.  Lannlng  et  al 

Rolla  Wells 

CJeorge  Schaf  er 

Luther  H.  Halsted  et  al 

Pelican  Mining  Company 

Do 

The  Organ  Mountain  Mining  and 
Smelting  Association,  Limited. 

Do 

Do 

William  J.  Littell 

Do 

The  Arizona  Mining  Co 

Do 


Name  of  claim. 


Bell 

Rattlesnake 

New  Years 

Compromise  No.  1 . . . 

Folsom 

Homestake  South  . .  - 

Plata  Verda 

Plata  Verda  mill  site 

Independence 

Little  Stephen 

Black  Colt , 

Henry  Clay 

"U.S." 

Homestake 

Emma 

Solitaire 

do 

Little  Homestake 

Opportunity , 

Compromise  No.  2 

Compromise  No.  S 

King  No.  2 

Iron  Crown , 

Lawrence 

Pokohouta  

Southern , 

Bay  City. 


Mining  district 


Area. 


Great  Eastern 

Little  Easy ,  Abbev 

Rockford Nogal 

Clipper do 

Cashier do 

Maud Bonito 

White  Swan 

Sunset 


Pinos  Altos 

Las  Animas 

....do 

....do 

Star 

White  Oaks 

...-do 

....do 

Black  Range 

....do 

....do 

White  Oaks 

Black  Range 

White  Oaks 

Hanson 

White  Oaks 

....do 

-...do 

Las  Animas 

.-..do 

--.-do 

Apache 

White  Oaks 

Hanwn 

Florida  Mountain 

Virginia 

Cat  Mountain 

Magdalena 


....do 

Florida  Mountain 


Sunrise , do 


Silver  Cave. 
Gutierez. 


Last  Comer 

Leona , 

Little  Minnie 

Ironsides 

May 

May  mill  site 

Schaenne 

Aztec 

Asiatic 

Grey  Eagle 

Golden  Era 

Manhattan 

Montana 

Manhattan  No.  2 

Valley  Key 

Copper  King 

Mammoth 

Center 

Plata 


do 

Magdalena 


Silver  Reef  -  - . 

Arizona 

"Little  Boy". 

Comstock 

Last  Chance . . 

Strieby 

Emporia 

Pinos  Altos... 

Emporia 

Flagstaff 

Copper  Stain.. 

Cornfield 

Silver  King... 

Eaffle 

Vulture 

McClellan.... 


Nogal 

do 

.....do 

Bonito 

White  Oaks.. 

do 

Nogal 

Pinos  Altos.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apache 

do 

do 

Lake  Valley. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Pinos  Altos . . 
Black  Range 

Palomas 

Nogal 

Pinos  Altos . . 

Bonito 

Palomas 

....do 

Organ 


Stephenson  East do 

Stephenson  East  mill  site...! do 

Empire j  White  Oaks. 

He  Horse •.! do 

Arizona Pinos  Altoe. 

Mogul do 


Acres. 
12.17 
16.2666 
19.87 
20.6694 
20.66 
20.696 
20.66 

4.S7 
17.93 
12.67 
13.2849 
20.64 
18.6976 

9.52 
20.66 
20.657 

7.256 
18.164 
19.781 
17.1866 
20.1735 

4.61 
18.3 
20.45 
18.867 
19.658 
20.66 
13.86 
20.66 
20.597 
20.507 
20.66 
20.63 
20.549 
20.106 
19.916 
13.471 
20.66 

8.81 
19.29 
19.87 
18.9568 

5.622 

4.998 
19.04 
20.307 
19.069 
12.43 
13.98 
1L52 
U.87 
14.69 

6.368 
19.10 
20.66 

2.42 
20.42 

17.94 
18,71 
18.46 
8.05 
20.14 
12.93 
17.04 
18.777 
13.94 
18.83 
18.68 
12.99 
16.91 
12.98 
20.31 
18.42 

20.68 

2.76 
15.58 

5.167 
11.91 
14.66 
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List  of  mining  claims  in  Neio  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  surveyed^  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


John  Y.  Hewitt  et  al 

Do 

A.  E.  Head 

Sarah  Jane  Harsh 

Do 

Edmond  J.  Doran  et  al 

Sarah  Jane  Harah 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  Templar  Mining  Co 

Samuel  S.  Jackson 

The  Solid  Silver  Mining  Co 

Do 

Do 

J.B.  Haggin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  Solid  Silver  Mining  Co 

J.B.  Haggin 

Benjamin   E.   Davles  and   Morris 
Lesinsky. 

W.C.  Chandler 

Margaret  C.  Greaves 

George  H.  Utter  et  al 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Frank  C.  Bell  et  al 

Frank  C.Bell 

Galllnas  Mining  and  Smelting  Co. . . 

Do 

Elbert  T.  Collier 

Robert  H.  Hopper 

Lucy  Newcomb 

Bell  &  Stephens 

Do 

Do 

Harry  W.  Elliott  et  al 

Do 

Do 

Peter  Mungall  and  Julia  Black 

John  C.Root 

Do 

San  Pedro  Placer  Mining  Co 

Chas.  Gause  et  al 

The  Magdalena  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 

Florence  Silver  Co 

Griar  Titus  et  al 

Jos.  I.  Eaton  &  Bro 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

The  St.  Louis  and  Plata  Rey  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Co. 

N.  Y.  Ancheta  et  al 

L.  Rosenzwelg  et  al 

The  Alhambra  Mining  Co 

C.  Clayton  Cowl  es 

Do 

PloPajxtetal 

Felix  Leavick  et  al 

Do 

A.  B.  Elliot  et  al 

The  Pinos  Altos  Mining  Co 

J .  L.  Da  vis 

Frank  G.  Bartlett 

Wm.J.QuinllnJr.,etal 


Name  of  claim. 


Robert  E.Lee. 
White  Oaks. . . 
Imperial  No.  2 

Lead  Hill 

Alice 

Ocean  Wave.. 

Denver 

Cora 

Sophie 

Paradise 

Equator 

Ranch 

Comicopls 

Chicago 

Extension 

Virginia 

Rover  

Chance 

Jackson 

Star 

Kent  County . 

Parole 

Home 


Moonlight 

Cowboy 

Cowboy  mill  site  ^ 

Little  Charlev 

Golden  Chief 

Noonday  

"87" 

Globe  Democrat 

Good  Enough 

Red  Cloud 

Deadwood 

Collier 

Warm  Spring 

Mayflower 

Bui  1  ion 

Mogul 

MIna  Grande 

Brush  Heap 

Andy  Johnson 

Black  Eyed  Susan 

Thunderbolt 

Keystone 

Keystone  mill  site 

San  Pedro 

Silver  Bell 

LulaC 

Belle 

Time  Lock 

Key  Hole 

Forrester 

Forrester  Extension,  north . 

Birthday 

Helen  Cross 

Silver  Wave 

Grand  Cross 

Lone  Buck 

Oak  Spring 

Lone  Buck  Extension,  north 

Little  Luella 

Hermoslllo 

Two  Duce  No.  1  south 

Excess 


Mining  district. 


Comanche 

Bear 

Alhambra 

Young  America 

Young  America  mill  site 

Perseverance 

Confidence  mill  site 

Confidence 

Antelope 

Georgia 

Anirnoid 

Candelaria 

Iron  Reef 


White  Oaks 

do 

Santa  Rita 

Pinos  Altos 

Bear  Mountain . . 

Palomas 

Bear  Mountain . . 

do 

do 

do 

Black  Range 

do 

Bui  lards  Peak... 

do 

do 

Victorio 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bullards  Peak . . . 

Victorio.... 

Organ  Mountain 


Black  Range  . . . 

Hembrillo , 

do , 

Gold  Hill 

do 

do 

do 

Plnos  Altos 

do 

Red  Cloud 

do 

White  Oaks  .... 
Black  Range  . . . 
Lone  Mountain. 

Pinos  Altos 

do 

do 

Black  Range  . . . 

do 

do 

Hanover  

Oscura 

do 

New  Placer 

Magdalena 

Cat  Mountain  . . 

Magdalena 

Palomas 

....do 

Magdalena 

....do 


do.. 

....r-dO   .. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Victorio 


Carpenter 

Magdalena 

Bullards  Peak . 

Magdalena 

do 

do 

Cooney 

do 

Palomas 

Pinos  Altos 

Magdalena 

do 

Iron  Reef 


Area. 


Acres. 
20.106 

5.17 

6.817 
19.39 
20.66 
16.17 
20.669 
19.60 
19.16 
19.16 

7.12 
20.61 

8.12 
20. 2S 
18.71 
20.629 
19.07 
14.77 
11.28 
17.81 

1.18 
11.887 

7.08 

17.22 
13.56 

4.80 
15.97 
20.64 
20.10 
17.12 

4.24 
13.82 
20.60 
20.588 

6.494 
20.61 
16.26 
11.017 
12.44 
16.67 
19.4471 
19.8041 
17.8146 
20.04 
19.914 

4.3949 
166.20 
18.11 
20.66 
20.66 
19.98 
19.36 
20.66 

6.33 
20.66 
10.96 
16.44 
20.66 
20.24 
20.66 
17 

19.81 
20.69 
20.46 
10.08 

20.17 
20.66 
20.62 
20.66 

6 
18.99 

6 

12.07 
12.15 
16.729 
20.62 
20.62 
20.42 
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List  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  gurveyed,  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


The  Tuerto  Mountain  Copper  and 
Gold  Co. 

Do 

Chas.  B.  Cole 

Do 

John  P.St.John  etal 

Do 

Wm.  Watson  et  al 

Ambroiie  B.  Thomas,  D.  M.  Lord,  et  al 

8.  E.  Raunheim  et  al 

W.  B.  ChUders  et  al 

A.F.Sortwell 

F.X.Eberle 

E.  J.  Doran  et  al 

Arthur  B.  Keeler  et  al 


Name  of  claim. 


Livingstone 


JuliaA 

Julia 

Great  Republic 

Bonanza  Extension . 

Prince  Albert 

Placer  No.  1 

Jumbo 

J.LC 


Do 

Ellen  Foley 

The  American  Silver  and  Lead  Min- 
ing Co. 
The  Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smel  t- 

ing  and  Refining  Co. 
Bell  A  Stephens 

Do 

Do 

George  W.  Norton 

Rio  Bonito  Silver  Mining  Co 

Leonard  Lewlsohn 

Do 


Imperial -. . . 

Maud  S.  Silver  Link  and 
Wilson. 

Clifton,  Lexington,  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 

"L" 

Woodland  group.  No.  1; 
Woodland  group,  No.  2; 
W'oodland  group,  No.  8; 
Woodland  group.  No.  4; 
Little  Hazle,  and  Wood- 
land group, No.  1,  mill  site. 

Iron  Mask 

Coppt  r  Cap 

Surprli^e 


Mining  district. 


New  Placer. 


do 

Black  Range 

do 

Magdalena. . 

do 

White  Oaks.. 
Magdalena . . 
New  Placer.. 
Magdalena . . 
Cooney 


.do 


Palomas. . . 
Magdalena 


Monte  Cristo 


Do 

The  Old  Abe  Co 

The  Red  River  City  Town  and  Min 

eral  Co. 
AsaB.  Bement 

William  H.  W.  James  et  al 

Thos.  W.Cobb 

Charles  B.  Eggleston  and  James  P 

Mallette. 
J.N.ThoUetal 

J.  E.  Wilson 

Frank  E.  Simpson 


Mackinaw 

Silver  Rule 

Protwtion 

WalterN 

Ottawa 

Santa  Fe  Copper  group,  No.  1 

Apex,  Virginia.  Copper 
Belle,  Montezuma,  Gib- 
lin,  Frankfort,  White. 
Puazle,  Richman,  Bo- 
nanza, Magnolia,  Ella, 
and  Hoosier  Girl. 

Mountain  View,  Colusa, 
and  Greyhorse,  and  Grey- 
horse  mill  site. 

Owl 

Gilt  Edge 


do 

do 

Cooks  Peak. 


.do 


Pinos  Altos. 

do 

do 

do 

Bonito 

New  Placer. 
....do 


.do 


White  Oaks. 
Red  River.. 


Last  Chance  and  Clara  Sut-     Pyramid . 
ton. 

James  group Central  City 

Pinos  Altos  and  Langston . .   Pinos  Altos . 
Ross  and  Smuggler !  LasAnimas. 


T.  B.  Catron 

£.  L.  Ozanne  and  H.  A.  Ozanne 

A.W.Cleland.Jr 

H.  J.  Abemathy  and  John  H.  Lakin . 
James  Deeney  and  Wm.  B.  Traylor . . 
Lincoln,  Lucky,  and  Lee  Mining  Co. 


The  Azure  Mining  Co 

Do '. 

Do 

Do 

James  Caruthers 

A.  M.Hendry 

Do 

J.  F.  McLaughlin 

Dr.  W.O.Owen 


Cuchilla,  Goldsmith,  Bates, 
Baby  Shoe,  and  Pallam. 

Wilson  

Cumberland.  Congo,  Sum- 
ter, Laura  R.,  Copper 
Carbonate,  Free  Silver, 
Lime  Mine.  Copper 
Glance,  Lexington,  supe- 
rior. Little  Key,  Reserva- 
tion Fraction. 

Washington 

Dark  Cloud 

Imperial 

Mamie 

Last  Attempt 

Amazon,  Mystic  Shrlner, 
Virginia,  Jessie  B.  Mid- 
dlelon,  LulaS.,  A.  J.,  Mid- 
night, Denver  Belle, 
Homestake  No.  2. 

Cabinet 

CoeurdeUon 

GjTilo 

Emerald  and  Malachite 

Beautiful  Boi 

The  Ingersoll 

Anaconda 

C&C 

8t.Joseph  mill  site. 


tf. 


New  Placer - 


White  Oaks. 
Central  City 


New  Placer. 

Jicarilla 

Magdalena . 

do 

Cooney  

New  Placer. 


Burro  Mountain. 

do 

do 

do 

New  Placer 

do 

do 

do 

Central  City 


Area. 


Acres. 
10.12 

8.12 
18.27 
12.78 
16.01 
16.17 
16.67 
19.40 
20.66 
18.14 
39.04 

60.56 

12.81 
90.57 


16.98 
15.61 
16.00 

11.075 

5.56 

15.80 

9.25 

19.14 

18.266 

214.94 

220.60 


63.62 


20.66 
155.917 

81.466 

57.046 
3.644 
22.62 

40.891 

4.99 
178.734 


20.66 
20.19 
18.19 
19.76 
16.578 
180.08 


12.95 
3.54 
.160 
36.666 
16.86 
20.66 
12.26 
20.66 
4.148 
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JList  of  mining  claims  in  New  Mexico  which  have  been  officially  surveyed^  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  claimant. 


John  CulIen,Wil1  Dee  Jones,  H.K. 

Halloway,  and  £.  T.  Butler. 
Last  Chance  ConaoUdated  Mining 

Co. 
Do 

Thomas  J.  Harlan  and  James  G.  Fitch 
Clinton  H.  Ball,  Morgan  H.  Knowl- 

ton.  and  Alex.  R.  Knowlton. 
Joseph  R.  Burton 

The  Montezuma  Gold  Mining  and 

Placer  Co. 
J.B.Haggin 

E.  M.  Young  et  al 

Frank  G.  Bartlett  and  John  M.Tyler. 

Do 

Gold  Mint  Mining  and  Milling  Co. . . 

Elizabeth  P.  Haynes 

Saly  Raunheim 

Do 

Do 

Copper  Hill  Mining  Co 

The  Graphic  Mining  Co 

Do 

The  Maggie  G.  Gold  Mining  and 
Milling    Co.,   G.  W.  Fitzgerald,, 
treasurer. 
Pablo  Aranda,  R.  M.  Carley,  and 
Braulio  Gallardo. 

J.R.McKinnie 

The  Southwestern  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

The  Hanover  Improvement  Co 

William  P.Sargeant 

Do 

George  Hofheins  et  al 

James  V.  Humphrey,  trustee 

Do 

Do 

The  Navaho  Gold  Mining  Co 

Do 

Geo.  Kingdon,  assignee  of  Jane 
Hutchinson. 

Ed.  Hatton  and  Paul  George 

Jesse  Wassermann 

James  B.  Gilchrist 

Nelbert  O.,  Clinton  A.,  and  Clar- 
ence E.  Dimmick. 

James  Shannon  and  John  B.  Wiley. . 

£.  L.  Medler,  W.  G.  Hope,  and  G.  M. 
Bower. 

J.  M.  Moad,  L.  E.  Wade,  P.  B.  Cof- 
fell,  and  C.  L.  Moad. 

Jo.  E.  Sheridan  and  H.  O.  Buisum. . 

George  M.  Bower  and  Calvin  Whit- 
ing. 

W.  G.  Hopeetal 

The  W.H.  Martin  Co 

Do 

Donaciana  A.  Bremen  and  Ida  I. 

Bremen. 

The  Torpedo  Mining  Co 

John  St.  Clair,  G.B.  Guthrie,  and 

John  Perry. 
The  Taos  Gold  Mining  and  Milling 

Co. 

James  S.  Carter,  trustee 

Frederick  J.  Sterner,  Mrs.  Mayme  E. 

Marble,  and  Frank  W.  Graham. 
G.  Willett  Van   Nest  and  Christ 

Rugaegger. 

John  H.  Lieldigh 

Peter  McRae 

James  McKenna 

The  Mexican  King  Gold  and  Copper 

Mining  Co. 


Name  of  claim. 


Jayhawk,  Alpine,  and  Na- 
tional. 

Cross  Lode  and  Boise  City 
mill  site. 

Last  Chance.Boise  City,and 
Seattle. 

Czar  and  Czar  mill  site 

Old  Drop 


Mining  district. 


Lucky,  Lucky  No.  2,  Nettie, 
and  Lincoln. 

Billy  B.,  Old  Tom,  and 
Hardscrabble. 

Victorio  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

Juniper 

Pearl 

Grand  Ledge 

Gold  Mint 

Good  Will  and  Samoa 

Copper  Queen  group 

**9tf     ....................... 


Columbus 

Aztec  group 

Keystone  group 

Native  Silver  group 
Maggie  G.  group — 


Gold  Standard. 


Hanover  Annex  L 

Star  group 

Jersey  group 

Duplex  group 

Cinco  Senoras 

Monte  Cristo  group 

Stonewall  Jacxson  group. 

Dixie  group 

Monometalist  group 

Denver  girl  group 

Uncle  Joe  No.  2 

Emma 


Banker 

Laura  Consolidated  Quartz 
Mine  group. 

Copper  Rose  group 

Silver  Cell  group 


Leap  Year. 
Ponto 


Esther 

Olympia  group 
Avondale 


Rising  Sun 

Great  London   Lode  and 

mill  site. 
Rothschild  Lode  and 

site. 
Baltic 


mill 


Torpedo  group 
Clear  Water... 


Black  Copper  group. 


HondQ 

Silent  Friend. 


Denver  group 


Mary  Richmond  group. 

Detroit 

Stone  Cabin 

War  Eagle 


Red  River . 
Cooney . . . . 
do.... 


do. 

Sandia 


Silver  Hill.... 

Black  Copper. 

Victorio 

Pinos  Altos... 


Magdalena 

do 

Rio  Hondo 

Black  Range 

New  Placer 

do 

do 

Copper  Mountain. 

Cooks  Peak 

do 

Black  Mountain.. 


New  Placer. 


Central 

do 

do 

do 

Central  City 

Cochiti 

Black  Mountain. 

do 

do 

Cochiti 

do 

Central  City 


Red  River... 
Steeple  Rock 

Mimbres 

Pinos  Altofl.. 


Cooney 
Cochitt 


Red  River. 


Area. 


Hanover  or  Central 

aty. 

Cochiti 


.....do... 
Rosedale 


do 

Chloride  Flat. 


Organ  Mountain 
Central 


Black  Copper. 


Hanover  or  Central  . , 
Black  Range  No.  2 . . . 


Cuchillo. 


Las  Animas  . 
Headstone... 
Lake  Valley. 
Bromide 


Acres. 
54.168 

21.664 

35.291 

21.250 
20.12 

82.883 

51.884 

40.386 
14.485 

19.81 
20.40 
15.665 
19.3585 
88.13 
19.78 
20.28 
123.30 
44.918 
24.90 
38.152 

20.07 

10.787 
75.464 
36.835 
3L578 
20.661 
28.13 
36.598 
36.007 
37.468 
34.78 
.58 
13.41 

10.31 
35.918 

40.286 
80.201 

15.395 
6.44 

20.561 

24.189 

17.2756 

14.82 
24.479 

24.552 

20.027 

36.764 
16.16 

141.289 

18.201 
20 

84.82 

84.527 
10.28 
19.666 
19.70 
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Name  of  claimant. 


D.  C.  Beaman 

Bessie  Harper 

William  O.  Manson 

H.  E.  Fox,  A.  B.  McGaffey,  and  Thos. 

W.  Briggs. 
I^rosper  Gold  Mining  and  Milling 

Co. 

M.K.Long 

Thomas  B.  Catron 

The  Keystone  Copper  Mining  Co 

Daisy  B.  Ashton 

The  Aliessandro  Copper  Mining  Co. 

John  Conley 

Ramon  C.  Montoya 


Do 

Daisy  B.  Ashton 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

Willard  p.  Heath 

Lottie  M.  Ashton 

Do 

Daisy  B.  Ashton 

J.  G.  Schumann 

William  S.  Peters 

W. S.  Peters  and  A.N.Price 

R.  L.  Pooler  and  W.  D.  Kershner 

Do 

The  Dixie  Gold  Mining  and  Reduc- 
tion Co. 

John  Conley 

L.  F.  Hamblen 

Albert  Guyer  and  Thomas  Whalen. . 

Michigan  New  Mexico  Copper  Co... 

Cashier  Mining  and  Milling  Co 

Benj.  F.Coppand  Lucius  P.  Deming. 

San  Andreas  Mining  Co 

BelleKoyal  Copper  Mining  and  Mill- 
ing Co. 


Total  acreage. 


Name  of  claim. 


Ninety- Nine Central 

Treasury  Vault Santa  Rita. 


Mining  district 


American  group. 
Monument 


Prosper  group 


Eureka 
Cochiti 


Las  Animas 


Edison Keystone 

Good  Hope  group New  Placers 

Pay  Role '  Bromide 

Oro  Fino i do 

Little  Eunice I do 

Red  Bird i  White  Signal ... . 

Anaconda  No.  3 !  Red  River ....... 

Golden  Belt  Lode  and  mill  ;  Silver  Mountain. 

site. 
Buena  Vista . . . 
Copper  Knob . . 

Sumner 

Denver 

Ora 

Dorothy  group. 

Dora  No.  1 

Pigon 

Royal  Purple  group 


do 

Bromide 

do 

do 

do 

Central  City . 

Bromide 

do 

Tres  Piedras. 


Corner i  Cochiti 


Argonaut... 

Zulu 

Memphis . . . 
Cora  Gibson 
Homestake . 


Anaconda  group 

Guadalupe 

Whalen  group 

Dacotah  Pearl  group 

Cashiergroup 

01dVii]rinia 

Black  Tail  group , 


Jicarilla 

do 

Keystone 

do 

Steeple  Rock 

Red  River 

do 

Cerrillos 

Virginia 

Keystone 

Burro  Mountain. 
Dripping  Spring. 


Whale  group Bromide 


Area. 


Acres. 

12.683 

10.53 
162.66 
6.780 

28.2256 

10.289 

71.282 

20.56 

20.335 

14.52 

20.582 

10.328 

25.2 

20.66 
20.02 
19.63 
20.365 
18.74 
19.287 
20.65 
17.17 
123.966 
20.125 
15.45 
19.5112 
20.36 
19.30 
15.12 

50.8863 
142.70 
30.147 
40.032 
40.3367 
19.767 
82.50 
39.395 


23,800.97 


RAILROADS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Up  to  the  date  of  writing  this  article  activity  in  railroad  building  in  New  Mexico, 
which  has  been  in  progress  the  past  few  yesu*s,  remained  unabated,  but  at  present 
there  has  come  a  temporary  lull  owing  to  the  suspension  for  the  time  being  on  the 
New  Mexico  £astem  Railway  from  Rio  Puerco  to  Llano,  and  on  the  Choctaw  exten- 
sion to  Tucumcari.  As  a  consequence  the  only  railroad  construction  in  progress  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  the  New  Mexico  Southwestern  Railway  from  Lumber  ton 
to  Gallina,  and  of  a  branch  line  from  Thoreau  to  the  lumbering  region  of  the  Mitchell 
tract  in  Valencia  County.  However,  work  may  be  resumed  at  any  moment  on  the 
New  Mexico  Eastern  and  on  the  Choctaw  line,  as  well  as  on  the  Albuquerque  East- 
em,  part  of  which  is  graded  from  Moriarty  to  Albuquerque. 

The  main  event  of  the  year  in  railroad  matters  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  connecting  the  Chica^,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system 
with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  systems, 
the  terminals  of  this  new  road  being  Santa  Fe  and  Torrance.  The  Dawson  Ilailroad 
from  Tucumcari  to  Dawson  was  also  completed.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  257 
miles  were  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  Territory,  increasing  it  from  2,263 
miles  to  2,520  miles.  By  January  1, 1905,  New  Mexico  will  have  at  least  3,000  miles 
of  railroad. 

The  roads  to  be  completed  durinf^  the  present  fiscal  year  are:  The  New  Mexico 
Eastern,  from  Belen  to  Willard,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  of  which  10  miles  are  com- 

Sleted,  from  Rio  Puerco  to  Belen,  12  miles,  and  from  Willard  to  Llano,  14  miles;  the 
few  Mexico  and  Southwestern,  42  miles,  of  which  10  miles  are  completed;  the  Tho- 
reau Lumber  Branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pacific,  16  miles,  of  which  6  are  completed; 
the  Albuquerque  Eastern,  42.8  miles;  a  Santa  Fe  Central  extension,  from  Torrance 
to  Roswell,  98  miles;  the  Choctaw  connection  at  Tucumcari,  40  miles,  or  a  total  of 
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294  miJes,  so  that  the  phenomenal  pace  set  in  railroad  building  by  the  past  few  years 
will  be  maintained.  There  are  in  addition  quite  a  number  of  other  railroad  projects 
in  contemplation,  some  of  them  having  proceeded  as  far  as  oiiganization  and  making 
temporary  and  permanent  surveys,  but  certainty  as  to  their  immediate  construction 
is  still  lacking.  Of  the  24  counties  of  the  Territory  all  but  San  Juan  have  railroad 
mileaee,  and  the  latter, -tck),  may  be  in  the  same  category  before  another  year  has 
passed.  Of  the  cities  and  towns  there  are  two  that  have  three  railroad  systems, 
viz,  Santa  Fe  and  Deming,  while  four  have  two  railroad  systems — Lordsbui^,  which 
has  in  addition  a  branch  road  of  one  of  its  systems;  and  Tucumcari,  which  has  a 
third  system,  the  Choctaw  extending  its  line  to  it,  and  Torrance  and  French.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  towns  situated  on  the  main  and  on  a  branch  line  of  the  same 
system,  they  being  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  Rincon,  Isleta,  Nutt,  Carizozo,  Alamo- 
gordo,  Whitewater,  Waldo,  Lamy,  Dillon,  Hebron,  Hachita,  and  Carizalillo. 

The  principal  railroad  shops  in  the  Territory  are  at  Albuquerque,  while  smaller 
shops  are  maintained  at  Alamogordo,  Las  Vegas,  Raton,  San  Marcial,  Gallup,  and 
Estancia. 

THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA   AND  SANTA   PE  RAILWAY. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  the  pioneer  railway  system  of  the 
Territory,  and  owns  almost  one-half  of  the  railway  mileage  of  this  dommon wealth. 
Its  main  line  and  branches  tap  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts,  and  it  has 
done  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  future  Sunshine  State.  The  railway  enters  the 
Territory  a  short  distance  north  of  the  station  Lynn,  in  Colfax  County,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,557  feet,  and  passes  southward  through  Colfax,  Mora,  San  Miguel,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Bernalillo  counties,  a  rich  stock,  mining,  and  agricultural  country,  to  Isleta, 
the  junction  point  with  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific,  at  an  elevation  of  4, 877  feet.  The 
important  tow^ns  of  Raton,  Springer,  Wagon  Mound,  Las  Vegas,  Cerrillos,  and  Albu- 
querque are  on  this  division,  besides  a  number  of  lesser  settlements.  The  capital 
city  of  Santa  Fe  is  connected  with  this  line  by  an  18-mile  branch  line  from  Lamy. 
A  short  branch  from  Waldo  tape  the  important  Madrid  coal  fields,  and  a  branch  12 
miles  long  from  Hebron  Station,  in  Colfax  County,  taps  the  Willow  Creek  coal  fields. 
From  Biflon,  in  Colfax  County,  a  branch  5  miles  long  enters  the  Blossburg  and 
Gardner  coal  fields.  From  Las  Vegas  a  branch  a  little  over  6  miles  long  makes  con- 
nection with  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  and  the  famous  Montezuma  Hotel.  The  line 
has  been  leased  and  is  now  being  operated  as  an  electric  railway.  At  Las  Vegas  and 
at  Albuquerque  the  railroad  company  has  built  magnificent  new  depots  and  is  build- 
ing a  new  depot  at  the  cost  of  |30,*000  at  Raten.  At  French,  near  Springer,  this 
division  is  crossed  by  the  Dawson  Railway,  and  at  Kennedy,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Lamy,  by  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway.  At  Maxwell  City  the  Taos,  Cimarron  and 
Taos  Valley  Railway,  for  which  a  companv  has  been  incorporated,  and  of  which  a 
survey  has  been  completed,  is  U>  start,  following  the  Cimarron  River,  thence  the 
Moreno  Creek  to  Elizabethtown,  across  the  Taos  divide  to  Taos  and  Embudo  to  a 
connection  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It  is  not  known  when  this 
line  will  be  built,  although  it  is  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

From  Isleta  south  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  winds  through  the  fertile  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  an  almost  continuous  garden,  passing  the  important  towns  of  Los  Lunas, 
Belen,  Socorro,  San  Antonio,  San  Marcial,  Rincon,  and  Las  Cruces,  entering  Texas 
at  the  station  of  La  Tuna,  at  an  elevation  of  3,770  feet.  The  distance  from  Lynn  to 
La  Tuna  is  485  miles.  The  first  branch  line  south  of  Isleta  connects  Socorro  with 
the  mining  town  of  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  A  company  has  been  incor- 
porated to  build  the  Black  Range  Railway  from  Magdalena  into  Sierra  County,  and 
the  survey  has  been  made,  but  construction  w^ork  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

From  Rincon  a  branch  line  touches  the  railroad  center  of  Deming,  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway. 
The  terminus  of  this  branch  is  at  Silver  City,  the  prosperous  county  seat  of  Grant 
County.  The  length  of  this  branch  line  is  101  miles.  From  the  Rincon  branch  at 
Nutt  a  spur  has  been  built  to  the  mining  camp  of  Lake  Valley,  13  miles.  From 
Whitewater  station  a  spur  has  been  built  to  the  mining  camp  of  Santa  Rita,  in  Grant 
County,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  while  from  Hanover  Junction,  on  this  branch,  there 
is  a  spur  to  Fierro,  a  distance  of  6}  miles.  This  part  of  the  system  from  Isleta  to 
El  Paso,  with  its  branches,  enters  the  counties  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  Socorro,  Dofla 
Ana,  Luna,  Grant,  and  Sierra. 

From  Isleta  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  Railroad  strikes  across  the  Continental  Divide 
into  Arizona,  having  its  termini  at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gallup,  a  coal-mining  town,  is  the  principal  city  on  this  road  in  New  Mexico.  This 
line  leaves  the  Territory  near  the  station  of  Manuelito.  The  distance  from  Isleta  to 
the  Territorial  boundary  is  162  miles.     A  branch  line  from  Thoreau  to  Farmington 
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and  Duran^o  has  been  discussed,  but  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  it. 
A  branch  hne  is  under  construction  from  Thoreau  southward  into  the  timber  belt  of 
McKinley  and  Valencia  counties,  a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  ^Si.Tge  railway  sho^  of 
the  Santa  Fe-Pacific  are  located  at  Albuquerque,  and  shops  and  omces  are  maintamed 
at  Raton,  Las  Vegas,  and  San  Marcial  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  some  years  ago  acquired  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Railway,  which  traverses  the  counties  of  Eddv,  Chaves,  and  Roosevelt, 
entering  the  Territory  from  the  south  on  the  Texas  line,  from  there  following  the 
Pecos  River  to  near  Roswell,  and  from  thence  running  northeast  to  Roosevelt 
Countv  out  of  the  Territory  into  Texas  a^n,  in  which  State  a  junction  is  formed 
with  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway,  as  well  as  with  the  Southern  Kansas  and 
Panhandle  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  at  Amarilla.  The 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  commands  an  immense  stock  business  and  in 
New  Mexico  passes  through  a  rich  stock  as  well  as  agricultural  region.  The  beautiful 
and  prosperous  towns  of  Carlsbad,  Hagerman,  Roswell,  and  Portales  are  on  this  line, 
whicn  is  192  miles  long  in  the  Territory.  In  connection  with  the  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  Railwav,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  has  decided  upon  an  important 
railway  project  which  will  give  it  the  shortest  line  of  anv  transcontinental  road  to 
the  Padnc  coast  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  This  is  tKe  building  of  250  miles  of 
standard-gauge  railroad  from  Texico,  Roosevelt  County,  to  Helen,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  to  cross  the  river,  and  a  few  miles  farther  on  to  connect  with  the  Santa  Fe-Pacific 
at  or  near  Rio  Puerco,  in  Valencia  County.  This  line  will  connect  with  the  New- 
Mexico  Eastern  near  Willard.  The  New  Mexico  Eastern  is  a  subsidiary  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  When  operations  were  temporarily  suspended  on 
the  construction  of  this  line  a  few  weeks  ago,  65  per  cent  of  the  grade  between  Belen 
and  Willard,  55  miles,  had  been  completed;  12  miles  of  track  had  been  laid,  and 
part  of  the  bridges  had  been  constructed.  The  following  are  to  be  stations  on  this 
new  line: 


Name  of  station. 


Belen 

Jarales  . . . 
Colorado  . 
Becker  . . . 

Sain 

Scholle . . . 
Tomeado. 


Distance. 


Miles. 


4.7 

5.9 

8.5 

6 

6.«. 

6.4 


Elevation 
(sea  level) 


Feet. 
4,787.72 
4,844 
5,022 
5,152 
5.422 
5,808 
6,127 


Name  of  station. 


Distance. 


Miles. 

Abo  Summit 7.1 

Eagle I  5.9 

Willard ,  7.5 

Santa  Fe  Central  Rai  1  way . !  .4 

Total '         65 


Elevation 
(sea  level). 


Feet. 
6,470 
6,25» 
6.063 
6.078 


The  following  are  the  most  important  steel  bridges  on  the  line: 
Rio  Grande,  near  Belen,  seven  100-foot  girders. 
Twelve  crossings  over  the  Abo  River  (between  Sais  and  Scholle). 
Crossing  No.  1,  five  100-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  2,  four  100-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  3,  four  90-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  4,  four  90-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  5,  three  80-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  6,  four  80-foot  girders. 
Crossing  No.  7,  four  54-foot  girders. 
Between  Scholle  and  Tomeado — 
One  70-foot  girder. 
One  90-foot  girder. 
One  80-foot  girder. 
Between  Abo  Summit  and  Ei^le — 
One  40-foot  girder. 
One  48-foot  girder. 
A  line  from  Roswell  to  £1  Paso  is  spoken  of,  but  the  project  has  not  yet  taken 
tangible  shape. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Eastern,  with  its  completed  extensions,  will  add  265  miles 
to  New  Mexico  railway  mileage. 

Passing  or  tapping  as  it  does  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-four  counties  of  the  Tern- 
torv,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  enjoys  a  commanding  position  in  the 
railroad  situation  of  the  Territory,  from  which  it  draws  a  gratifying  amount  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic.  The  railway  company  in  turn  is  fostering  industries  and 
encouraging  immigration  along  its  lines.  The  coal  fields,  mining  districts,  agricultural 
sections,  stock  ranges,  scenic  beauties,  historic  and  prehistoric  attractions  reached 
via  this  line  in  New  Mexico  mean  an  ever-increasing  traffic  and  revenue  to  the  system 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  great  *' Sunshine^'  Territory. 
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THE   DBNVBR   AND  RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Santa  Fe  system  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road entered  the  Territory  from  the  north,  but,  unlike  the  Santa  Fe,  it  has  added  but 
little  to  its  mileaf?e  since  its  advent  into  New  Mexico.  The  road  enters  the  Territory 
5  miles  south  of  Antonito,  Colo.,  traversinf^  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  counties,  and  near 
Embudo  enters  the  fertile  Rio  Grande  Valley,  leaving  it  again  south  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  and  making  its  terminus  at  Santa  Fe.  The  distance  is  120  miles.  The  line  is 
narrow  gauge,  but  definite  assurance  has  been  given  that  it  will  be  made  standard 
gauge  within  a  year  or  two.  Santa  Fe  and  Espanola  are  the  most  important  towns 
on  mis  line,  although  it  also  carries  the  freight  and  paasenger  traffic  for  the  town  of 
Taos,  which  is  reached  by  stage,  and  other  settlements  in  Tbjob  and  Rio  Arriba  coun- 
ties. The  scenery  alone  part  of  the  line  is  magnificent  in  its  grandeur,  and  it  passes 
through  the  fertile  and  oeautiful  Espanola  Valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad,  from  Antonito  to  Durango,  also  narrow  gauge,  goes  for  69  miles 
through  Rio  Arriba  County,  the  principal  towns  on  this  line  being  the  coal  camps  of 
Monero  and  the  railroad  town  of  Chama.  The  scenery  along  this  line  in  New  Mex- 
ico, especially  in  the  Cumbres  Range,  is  among  the  most  magnificent  in  New  Mexico. 
Near  Chama'a  branch  17  miles  long  traverses  the  timber  lands  on  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  grant.  From  this  line  a  branch  is  being  built  from  Lumberton  to  Gallina,  in 
Rio  Arriba  County,  42  miles  long,  of  which  10  miles  are  completed  and  15  miles 
graded.  The  line  is  being  built  primarily  to  open  a  rich  timber  region.  The 
entire  mileage  of  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Railroad  in  New  Mexico  is  225} 
miles,  and  it  traverses  the  counties  of  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  Santa  Fe,  which  are 
capable  of  immense  development  and  even  at  present  furnish  a  large  tonnage  to  the 
road.  A  subeidiarv  company  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  been 
incorporated  to  build  a  branch  line  into  the  fertile  San  Juan  and  Las  Animas  valleys, 
but  no  permanent  survey  has  yet  been  made. 

THE  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC. 

I 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  167i  miles  in  southern  New  Mexico,  enter- 
ing the  Territory  3  miles  west  of  El  Pa«o,  Tex.,  and  running  through  Dofla  Ana, 
Luna,  and  Grant  counties,  crossing  the  Arizona  boundary  near  Steins  Pat's,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,097  feet.  The  elevation  at  the  Texa?  boundary  is  3,740  feet.  Deming, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  £1  Paso  and  Southwestern,  and 
Lonlsbur^,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Lordsburs  and  Hachita  and  the 
Arizona-^ew  Mexico  railroads,  are  the  principal  towns  on  this  road  in  New  Mexico. 
The  road  passes  through  an  extensive  stock  country  and  touches  several  important 
mining  districts.  The  line  between  Strauss  and  the  Rio  Grande  River  was  rebuilt 
this  fiscal  ^'ear  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  grade.  The  distance  is  about  11  miles,  and 
the  reconstruction,  including  a  new  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande,  will  cost  $1,500,000. 

THE  COU>RADO   AND  SOUTHERN   RAILROAD. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad,  which  connects  Denver,  Colo.,  with  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  crosses  the  northeastern  corner  of  New  Mexico,  its  mileage  being 
entirely  in  Union  County.  The  line  enters  the  Territory  near  Emery  Gap  at  an 
elevation  of  6,462  feet  and  leaves  the  Territory,  after  traversing  it  for  83  miles,  at 
Texline,  Tex.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,694  feet.  Tlie  principal  towns  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  Colorado  and  Southern  are  Clayton,  the  county  seat  of  Union  County,  and  Folsom. 
The  section  traversed  is  mainly  a  stock  country. 

THE  CHICAGO,  ROCK   ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  SVSTBM. 

Next  to  the  Santa  Fe  svstem,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  with 
its  allied  railroads,  has  tne  greatest  amount  of  mileage  in  the  Territory.  Tfiis  is  of 
recent  construction,  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  having  been  built  about 
^\e  years  ago  and  the  other  parts  of  the  system  within  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
Dawson  branch  was  completed  last  vear.  The  coming  of  this  system  is  doing  great 
work  for  the  development  of  the  hitherto  somewhat  neglected  eastern  and  east- 
central  portions.  New  towns  have  sprung  up  along  the  line,  and  population  in  the 
sections  traversed  has  been  doubled  in  two  years. 

The  line  from  the  Texas-New  Mexico  boundary  is  known  as  the  Rock  Island  and 
El  Paso  Railway,  while  the  line  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Carizozo  is  the  El  Paso  and  Rock 
Island  Railway,  and  the  line  from  Carizozo  to  El  Paso  is  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railwav,  the  latter  two,  as  well  as  the  Dawson  line,  being  operated  by  the 
£1  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company,  an  independent  oiiganization.    The 
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mileage  of  these  three  railways  is  384  miles,  and  of  their  branch  lines  as  far  as  con- 
structed 130  miles.  These  lines  croas  or  enter  Union,  Quay,  Leonard  Wood, 
Valencia,  Lincoln,  Socorro,  Otero,  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Colfax  counties,  passine 
in  a  greater  part  through  a  wealthy  stock  country,  but  also  tapping  the  Dawson  and 
Capitan  coal  fields^  rich  mining  districts  and  fertile  agricultural  sections.  After 
entering  New  Mexico  from  Texas  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  Rock  Island 
and  El  Paso  Railway  is  Tucuracari  in  Quay  County,  near  the  Union  County  line. 
Here  the  Dawson  Railw^ay  starts,  crossing  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  at  French,  in  Colfax 
County.  The  line  from  French  to  Dawson  is  19  miles  long,  while  the  line  from 
French  to  Tucumcari  is  111  miles.  After  Tucumcari  the  only  other  important  town 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso  Railway  is  its  termmus,  Santa  Rosa,  where 
a  high  bridge  crosses  the  Pecos  Riyer.  At  Llano  station  the  New  Mexico  Eastern 
will  cross  the  Rock  Island  and  El  Paso.  At  Santa  Rosa  connection  is  made  with 
the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway,  which  terminates  at  Carizozo,  in  Lincoln 
County,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  for 
El  Paso.  The  length  of  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railway  is  128  miles.  It 
passes  through  a  stock  and  mining  region.  At  the  town  of  Torrance  connection 
IS  made  with  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway.  From  Carizozo  the  Capitan  branch 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  runs  to  Capitan,  a  distan(*e  of  21  miles.  This  line 
taps  the  Capitan  coal  fields  and  the  Nogal,  Whiteoaks,  and  other  gold-mining  dis- 
ricts.  A  short  spur  has  been  built  to  Nogal  from  Nogal  Springs  on  the  Capitan  branch. 
From  Carizozo  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  runs  to  El  Paso,  crossing  the  New 
Mexico-Texas  line  south  of  Hereford.  The  mileage  of  this  road  in  New  Mexico  is 
126  miles.  The  principal  town  on  this  line  is  th^i  prosperous  and  progressiye  city  of 
Alamogordo,  founded  only  four  years  ago.  At  this  point  the  wonderful  Alamogordo 
and  Sacramento  Mountain  Railroad,  which  is  an  engineering  maryel,  starts,  touching 
the  settlement  of  La  Luz,  the  summer  resort  of  Cloudcroft,  at  an  eleyation  of  8,650 
feet,  and  haying  its  present  terminus  at  Cox  Canyon.  This  road  was  built  to  haul 
the  timber  from  the  Sacramento  Mountains  to  the  large  sawmills  at  Alamogordo. 
In  its  course  of  28  miles  it  climbs  from  an  eleyation  of  4,320  feet  to  an  eleyation  of 
8,800  feet. 

At  Jarilla  Junction  a  3-mile  spur  ta^  the  Jarilla  mining  camp. 

The  Rock  Island  and  El  Pa^o,  the  £l  Paso  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  El  Paso  and 
Northeastern  railways,  giye  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system  the  shortest 
line  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  El  Paso  and  Mexico,  and  by  way  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles. 

THE  EL   PASO   AND  SOUTHWESTERN   AND   ALLIED  RAILWAYS. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway  is  another  new  railroad  in  New  Mexico, 
haying  been  completed  only  this  year.  Its  western  terminus  is  Douglas,  Ariz.,  where 
connections  are  made  with  lines  of  the  same  system  for  Bisbee  and  Nacosari,  the  for- 
mer in  Arizona  and  the  latter  in  Mexico. 

The  length  of  the  El  Paao  and  Southwestern  line  is  250^  miles  in  New  Mexico. 
The  road  is  finely  constructed,  haying  all  the  appliances  of  modern  railroads,  and 
nowhere  has  the  work  or  material  been  skimped  or  slighted.  The  steel  weighs  80 
pounds  to  the  yard.  The  motiye  power  and  equipment  is  first-class  in  eyery  respect. 
The  20  miles  from  El  Paso  west  has  been  the  hardest  and  most  expensiye  to  con- 
struct, as  it  inyolyed  a  grade  crossing  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  building  of  an 
expensiye  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  overcoming  of  a  heayy  grade.  The 
engineering  of  this  portion  of  the  road  has  been  so  skillfully  done,  and  the  grades  and 
curyes  so  distribute,  that  an  engine  can  take  an  ordinarily  loaded  train  oyer  this  line 
without  the  aid  of  a  helper. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  railroad  building  has  been  done  by  the  firm  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  in  order  to  put  its  copper  mines  at  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  and  Nacosari,  Mexico, 
in  connection  with  competing  railroad  lines  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  same  company 
has  also  built  a  railroad  from  Douglas,  which  is  in  Arizona,  near  the  Arizona-New 
Mexico  line,  south  to  Nacosari. 

The  Jjordsburg  and  Hachita  road,  38^  miles  long,  runs  from  Lordsburg  to  Hachita, 
entirely  in  Grant  County.  It  is  a  standard-gauge  road,  laid  with  80-pound  steel. 
This  road  was  built  by  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  of  Clifton,  Ariz.,  as  a  continu- 
ation of  its  road  from  Clifton  to  Lordsburg,  to  connect  with  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western, which  it  does  at  Hachita.  This  gives  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  a  com- 
peting height  outlet 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  are  the  stockholders  of  the  Detroit  Copper  Company  at 
Morenci,  Ariz.,  some  7  miles  from  Clifton,  and  the  freight  of  this  company  has  always 
been  handled  by  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  road,  so  there  is  a  *' community  of 
interest"  between  Phelps,  Dodge  <&  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern, 
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and  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  the  owners  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  roads.  While  the  copper  mines  that  demandeii  the 
building  of  these  roads  are  in  Arizona  and  Mexico,  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  them- 
selves are  in  New  Mexico.  These  lines  always  command  large  stock  shipments  and 
a  heavy  tonnage  in  addition  to  ore  and  fael.  At  Deming  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western connects  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  and  at  Ix)r(!8burg 
the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita  line  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  railways. 

The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railway  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  is  jmrt 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  System  and  has  30  miles  of  railroad  in  New  MexuK). 
This  line  was  within  the  past  two  years  changed  from  a  narrow  to  a  standard  gauge. 

A  branch  line  of  the  El  Paso  ana  Southwestern  is  to  be  built  from  Deming  to  the 
mining  camps  of  Santa  Rita  and  Hanover. 

THE  SANTA   FB  CENTRAL  BAILWAY. 

One  of  the  most  important  railway  projects  for  New  Mexico  in  recent  years  is  that 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  Company,  which  connects  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Santa  Fe  systems  with  the  Rock  Island  system.  The  last  spike  on 
the  main  linfe  was  driven  at  Kennedy  on  August  13^  1903,  and  the  road  is  now  in 
operation  between  Santa  Fe  and  Torrance.     Its  junction  point  with  the  Rock  Island 

J  at  the  town  of  Torrance,  in  Lincoln  County,  and  its  terminus  is  Santa  Fe.  At 
Kennedy  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  crossed.  The  Santa  Fe 
Central  main  line  is  116  miles  long,  running  on  easy  grades,  varying  in  elevation 
from  6,050  to  7,000  feet.  It  is  developing  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  New  Mexico. 
New  towns  are  being  laid  out,  the  principal  being  Moriarty,  ilstancia,  and  Willard. 
A  branch  line,  to  be  known  as  the  Albuquerque  iSwtern  Railroad,  will  leave  Moriarty 
station,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  and  through  Tijeras  Pass  will  enter  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque. This  branch  line*  will  be  42  miles  long,  and  is  to  be  completed  some  time 
next  year.     Sixteen  miles  of  its  grade  is  completed. 

A  line  98  miles  long,  to  be  known  as  the  Roswell,  Santa  Fe  and  Northeastern 
Railway,  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Central  to  connect  Torrance  with  Ros- 
well, at  which  latter  point  connection  will  be  made  with  the  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
eastern Railway  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  and  from  which  jjoint  it  will  be  extended 
to  Bigspring,  Tex.,  there  to  connect  with  the  Texas  Paidfic.  The  New  Mexico 
Eastern  will  cross  the  Santa  Fe  Central  main  line  at  Willard,  82  miles  south  of  Santa 
Fe.  A  branch  line  of  the  Ssnta  Fe  Central  has  been  surveyed  from  P^stanc-ia  to  the 
wonderful  salt  lake  on  the  Estancia  plains,  while  another  branch  has  been  surveyed 
from  Albuquerque  and  San  Felipe  to  Durango,  Colo.  The  country  opened  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  is  being  settled  up  rapidly.  The  main  line  passes  through 
the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Sandoval,  Valencia,  Lincoln,  and  Torrance,  tne  last  named 
to  be  established  on  January  1,  1905.  The  proposed  branch  lines  will  in  ad(iition 
tap  Bernalillo,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan  counties.  The  following  are  the  stations 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central: 


No. 


StatlonH.  Milefl.    Elevation. 


Frti, 

1  SantaFe 0  7,000 

2  Donaciana 7  6,650 

8     ••       "•  - 

4 


VegaBlanca ^      17  '  6,400 

Kennedy '  28  6,060 

5  .  Clark 29 

6  j  Stanley 41 

7  i  Moriarty .»»8 

8  .  Mcintosh 

9  Estancia. 

10  ,  Willard ,. _ 

11  I  Progreso \      98  6,210 

12  '  BUnca •  lOO  '  6.285 

18  '  Camaleon i  ]10  j  6,425 

14  j  Torrance i  116  !  6,475 


6,125 
6,870 
6,250 
62      '  6, 175 

09      I  6,140 

82      I  6, 125 


ALBUQUERQUE  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 


1  I  Moriarty j       0 


2 
8 

4 


Fnwt ;     16 

Tljenw 26.6 


6,250 
6,800 
6,280 


AJbaqnerque ,     42.8  I  4.960 
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NEW  LINES  PLANNED. 

The  so-called  Choctaw  Railroad,  recently  acquired  by  the  Rock  Island  System,  is 
bailding  an  extension  from  Weatherford,  Okla.,  via  Amarilla  to  Tucumcari,  there  to 
connect  with  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island,  as  well  as  with  the  Dawson  line. 
The  greater  part  of  this  line  had  been  eraded  when  work  was  temporarily  suspended 
a  month  ago,  but  is  to  be  resumed  in  tne  near  future. 

The  Colorado  and  Gulf  line  has  been  surveyed  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to  Clifton, 
Ariz.,  passing  through  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  McKinley,  Valencia,  Socorro,  and 
Orant.  The  project  is  feasible,  as  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  is  still  without  a 
north  and  south  line,  and  the  territory  traversed  by  the  survey  would  yield  a  heavy 
tonnage  in  coal  as  well  as  in  minerals,  stock,  wool,  hides,  and  farm  and  garden 
products. 

A  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  line  from  Fort  Garland,  Colo.,  to  Embudo,  Taos  County, 
to  traverse  Taos  County,  is  projected,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  assumed  definite 
shape. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Santa  Fe  contemplates  sooner  or  later  building  a  branch 
line  from  Engle  to  Fairview,  Chloride,  and  other  points  in  the  Black  Range,  in 
Sierra  County,  to  connect  with  the  proposed  filack  Range  Railway  from  Magdalena 
to  Chloride. 

Among  other  railroad  projects  is  the  Las  Vej^as,  Mora,  and  Taos  Valley  line,  which 
is  in  part  surveyed,  but  for  the  building  of  which  no  definite  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made. 

A  permanent  survey  has  baen  made  of  the  California  Short  Line  from  Alamogordo 

to  Deming,  passing  near  Las  Cruces. 

The  railway  milage  actually  constructed  in  New  Mexico  is  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system 1, 066 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  allied  railways 542 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern  and  allied  railways 319 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system 226 

Southern  Pacific 168 

Colorado  and  Southern 83 

Santa  Fe  Central 116 

Total 2,620 

The  mileage  under  construction  is: 

New  Mexico  and  Southwestern 32 

Thoreau  branch 10 

New  Mexico  Eastern 71 

Choctaw 40 

Total 153 

The  additional  mileage  planned  for  early  construction: 

Santa  FeCentral  branchesand  extensions 168 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern  branches 42 

Total 210 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1879  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  pass  through  the 
Territorial  empire  of  New  Mexico  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  to  Las  Cruces  and  Silver 
City,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  tediously  traveling  the  entire 
distance  of  upward  of  700  miles  in  old-fashioned  stagecoaches  at  the  rate  of  about  5 
miles  an  hour.  Less  than  two  years  later  he  passed  over  part  of  the  same  route,  but 
the  slow  going  and  toiling  stagecoach  had  disappeared,  and  he  rode  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  historic  and  resourceful  region  in  a  palace  car,  which  left  the  Missouri  River 
less  than  two  d&ya  before  and  conveyed  its  passengers  with  as  much  comfort  and  iar 
less  fatigue  than  is  experienced  in  making  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  steel  rails  had  been  extended  into  this  sparsely 
settled  country  of  magnificent  distances  was  not  more  marvelous  than  the  many 
striking  manifestations  on  every  hand  of  an  astonishing  awakening  from  the  slumber 
of  two  centuries,  attributable  to  the  inspiring  and  stimulating  influence  of  railway 
lines,  bringing  the  long-neglected  Territory  in  close  touch  with  the  enlightened 
progress  and  fruitful  modem  methods  of  the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  utilization  of  steam  for  transportation  purposes  it  was 
supposed  that  a  country  must  be  settled  and  developed  before  it  coulu  support  a  rail- 
way, and  those  who  projected  new  lines  followed  the  great  routes  which  internal 
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commerce  had  already  established  for  itself  and  whose  facilities  it  had  outgrown. 
The  pioneer  railway  builders  sought  to  .connect  the  large  towns,  and  to  secure  a 
tra^c  already  important  and  likely  to  grow.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
this  theory  was  abandoned,  and  the  railway  has  since  been  the  advance  agent  of 
dvilizatibn  in  the  country.  It  has  pushed  out  into  countries  that  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  population  and  which  had  not  felt  the  stimulating  influence  of  outside  capital, 
following  close  upon  the  trails  of  Government  exploring  expeditions,  whose  reports 
of  developed  natural  resources  and  descriptions  of  scenic  and  climatic  attractions 
have  been  among  its  most  important  guides. 

The  men  who  have  invested  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  railways  of  the 
West  have  not  done  so  because  they  believed  the  traffic  of  the  r^ions  through  which 
they  were  projected  was  sufficient  at  the  time  to  support  the  enterprises,  but  because 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  roads  would  rapidly  create  a  profitable  volume  of 
business  for  themselves.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
the  several  lines  of  New  Mexico.  They  have  not  only  quickenea  the  entire  Territory 
into  new  life,  attracting  desirable  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  and 
giving  a  fresh  and  healtnful  impulse  to  all  the  useful  activities  of  the  people,  but 
nave  actually  created  a  lai^  part  of  the  traffic  that  is  already  making  them  more 
than  self-supporting,  and  insures  them  large  and  steadily  increasing  profits  in  the 
future,  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  their  projectors  and  affording 
substantial  encouragement  for  the  early  construction  of  the  injportant  new  lines 
projected  in  the  Territory.  Not  one  of  the  10  railway  lines  in  New  Mexico  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  after  passing  through  the  various  trying  vicissitudes  inevi- 
tably incident  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  all  of  them  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  annually  show  net  earnings. 

Justly  sharing  in  the  general  and  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  entire  Territory, 
including  particularlv  the  mining,  lumber,  stock  raising,  wool  growing,  agricultural, 
and  horticultural  inaustries,  the  railways  of  this  region  have  earned  larger  profits 
during  the  past  year  than  during  any  twelve  months  since  the  first  locomotive 
whistled  in  r^ew  Mexico,  about  twenty  years  ago.  And  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise  of  richer  rewards  to  come.  The  development  of  the  magnificent  possibilities 
of  the  Territory  has  so  far  only  been  initiated.  When  its  vast  and  only  partly 
explored  mineral  belts,  carrying  untold  values  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  precious  stones  are  systematically  opened  up  and  their  riches  rendered  available: 
when  its  extensive  Coal  Measures,  some  of  them  still  miles  from  railways,  are  worked 
to  their  full  capacity  and  their  product  utilized  in  smelting  and  manufacturing  plants; 
when  its  comparatively  untouched  forests  of  fine  timber,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Black  Range  and  elsewhere,  are  placed  within  reach  of  enterprise  by  means  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  and  are  united  with  its  building  stones  and  brick-mak- 
ing materials,  boundless  in  quantity  and  unexcelled  in  quality,  in  structural  work; 
when  its  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible  deposits  of  salt,  soda,  alum,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  kaolin,  and  fire  clay  are  accessible  and  brought  into  use;  when  the  raisinjB^ 
ot  olooded  and  graded  cattle  fully  supplants  the  old  range  method  and  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  Ohio  plan  is  adopted  in  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool;  when  all 
its  arable  lands  are  placed  under  the  magic  touch  of  water  and  rendered  fruitful  by 
means  of  a  general  system  of  storage  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals,  the  railways  of 
New  Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  those  that 
gridiron  the  great  Commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
These  manifest  possibilities  will  sooner  or  later  be  realized.  The  railways  have 
already  contributed  immensely  toward  the  development  of  the  Territory.  They  will 
do  more  in  the  same  direction  each  year. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1850  credited  New  Mexico,  which  then  included  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  and  60  miles  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  61,547.  In  1860  the  same  boundaries  had  a  population  of  87,034.  The 
census  of  1900  credited  the  same  area  with  a  population  of  over  400,000,  a  gain  of 
nearly  600  per  cent  in  fifty  years;  each  year  seeing  a  steady  increase,  each  decade 
a  substantial  advance  in  population.  In  1870  the  Territory  as  constituted  to-day  had 
a  population  of  91,874;  in  1880,  119,565;  in  1890  it  had  153,593,  and  in  1900  a  popula- 
tion of  195,310.  To-day  the  population  in  round  numbers  approximates  284,000,  or 
over  three  times  the  population  in  1860  and  more  than  four  times  the  population 
that  New  Mexico,  Anzona,  and  60  miles  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado together  had  in  1850. 

In  character  the  population  of  New  Mexico  is  at  present  divided  almost  evenly 
between  native-bom  residents  and  residents  who  have  come  from  the  other  States 
and  Territories  or  are  children  of  such.  The  native  population  has  and  is  increasing 
steadily,  but  not  at  the  same  ratio  that  the  population  by  immigration  is  increasing. 
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The  native  population  in  1850  was  about  55,000,  while  to-day  it  is  about  140,000, 
including  13,000  Indians.  The  population  bom  outside  of  New^  Mexico,  and  their 
children,  in  1850  was  about  6,000;  to-day  it  is  144,000,  and  is  rapidly  assimilating 
the  native-born  population,  of  whom  all  but  20  per  cent  can  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  younger  generation  especially  having  adopted  the  language,  the  mode  of 
living,  and  ambitions  and  ideals  of  the  newcomers  into  the  Territory. 

The  increase  in  population  during  the  past  decade  was  especially  noteworthy, 
having  been  over  100,000,  and  that  this  rate  of  increase  is  being  kept  up,  owing  to 
the  building  of  new  railroads,  the  development  of  the  Territory's  splendid  latent 
resources,  and  the  better  advertising  of  New  Mexico's  superb  health-giving  climate, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  is  borne  out  by  registration,  school  census,  and  land-office 
statistics.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  is  13,000,  of  whom  about  9,000 
are  Pueblo,  1,000  Apache,  and  3,000  Navaho.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians 
is  very  small.  Of  Afro-Americans,  New  Mexico  has  scarcely  a  thousand,  and  foreign- 
bom  residents  make  up  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population,  German,  English,  and 
Irish  predominating. 

The  population  by  counties  is  as  follows:  Bernalillo,  25,500;  Chaves,  10,000;  Col- 
fax, 19,000;  Dofia  Ana,  13,000;  Eddv,  6,500;  Grant,  12,500;  Leonard  Wood,  10,000; 
Lincoln,  10,000;  Luna,  4,000;  McKinley,  6,500;  Mora,  13,000;  Otero,  8,000;  Quay, 
4,000;  Rio  Arriba,  16,500;  Roosevelt,  4,500;  Sandoval,  12,500;  San  Juan,  6,500;  San 
Miguel,  25,500;  Santa  Fe,  18,000;  Sierra,  5,000;  Socorro,  16,000;  Taos,  13,000;  Union, 
6,500;  Valencia,  18,000. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  is  as  follows:  Albuquerque, 
15,000;  Las  Vegas,  10,000;  Santa  Fe,  8,700;  Raton,  8,000;  Roswell,  4,200;  Alamogordo, 
3,500;  Gallup,  3,200;  Las  Cruces,  3,000;  Silver  City,  3,000;  Deming,  2,000;  Carlsbad, 
2,000;  RancbosdeTaos,  1,800;  Socorro,  1,500;  Fernandez  de  Taos,  1,500;  San  Rafael, 
1,500;  Portales,  1,200;  Lordsburg,  1,200;  Tularosa,  1,200;  Belen,  1,200;  Santa  Rosa, 
1,200;  Capitan,  1,200;  Parkview,  1,200;  San  Marcial,  1,200;  Tucumcari,  1,000;  Los 
Lunas,  1,000;  Tierra  Amarilla,  1,000;  Wagonmound,  900;  W^hite  Oaks,  800; 
Bernalillo,  800;  Hagerman,  800;  Peralta,  800;  Clayton,  800;  Folsom,  750;  Mora, 
700;  Cerrillos,  700;  Springer,  600;  Hillsboro,  600;  Chama,  500;  Espanola,  500;  San 
Antonio,  500;  Lumberton,  500;  Puerto  de  Luna,  600;  Watrous,  500;  Elizabeth  town, 
500;  Magdalena,  500;  Santa  Rita,  500;  Pinos  Altos,  500. 

This  shows  that  one- third  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  lives  in  towns  of  500 
or  more  inhabitants.  In  fact,  almost  90  per  qent  pf  the  population  lives  either  in 
towns  or  village  communities. 

In  the  following  counties  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
descent  predominate:  Dofia  Ana,  Leonard  Wood,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval, 
Socorro,  San  Miguel,  Sante  Fe,  Taos,  Union,  and  Valencia;  while  in  Bernalillo,  Lin- 
coln, Colfax,  Chaves,  Eddy,  Grant,  Luna,  McKinley,  Otero,  Sierra,  San  Juan,  Roose- 
velt, ^nd  Quay,  immigrants  from  the  States  and  their  children  predominate,  or  both 
nationalities  are  about  balanced. 

Compared  with  the  States  of  the  Union,  New  Mexico  is  but  sparsely  inhabited,  the 
census  showing  1.6  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  present  population  is 
about  2.3  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Several  of  the  counties  are  quite  densely  populated,  such  as  Bernalillo,  which  has 
a  population  of  16  to  the  square  mile,  and  Santa  Fe  County,  which  has  almost  nine 
people  to  the  square  mile.  The  more  sparsely  inhabited  counties  such,  as  Chaves, 
Eddy,  San  Juan,  Roosevelt,  Union,  and  Quay,  are  adding  most  rapidly  to  their 
population. 

Here  follow  population  statistics,  by  counties,  as  based  upon  the  census  returns  of 
1900: 

Bernalillo  County,  area  1,567  square  miles,  is  the  most  populous,  the  census  giving 
it  28,630  inhabitants,  that  being,  however,  before  part  of  the  county  was  taken  to 
create  McKinley  County  and  Sandoval  County.  This  indicated  a  density  of  popula- 
tion of  3.26  people  to  every  square  mile.  This,  however,  is  only  apparent,  as  almost 
one-half  of  the  population  is  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  the  Albuquerque  business 
section,  and  another  fourth  of  the  population  lives  in  a  narrow  strip  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  largest  town  of  Bernalillo  County  and  of  New  Mexico  is 
Albuquerque,  which  the  census  credits  with  6,238  inhabitants.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  population  of  Old  Albuquerque,  outside  of  the  corporate  limits,  which  the 
census  gives  at  1,191,  and  also  parts  of  several  suburban  precincts.  Albuquerque  is 
the  only  incorporated  municipality  in  the  county.  The  Indian  pueblo  of  Isleta  has 
a  population  of  1,050.  The  present  population  of  Bernalillo  County  is  25,500;  density 
ofjpopulation,  16  to  the  square  mile;  Albuquerque,  15,000. 

Chaves  County,  according  to  the  census,  had  a  population  of  4,773,  of  which  3,057 
lived  in  the  precinct  of  Roswell,  the  area  of  Chaves  County  being  9,599  square  miles. 
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This  is  2.4  square  miles  to  every  inhabitant.  The  city  of  Roswell,  according  to  the 
census,  had  a  population  of  2, 049.  The  settlement  of  Hagerman  400  people.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Chaves  County  is  found  almost  altogether  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  or  the  vaueys 
of  its  tributaries.  Since  the  census  Chaves  County  has  given  part  of  its  area  to  create 
Roosevelt  County.  Its  present  population  is  10,000,  or  a  little  over  1  inhabitant  to 
the  square  mile;  Roswell,  4,200;  Roswell  precinct,  6,000;  Hagerman,  800. 

Colfax  County,  area  3,897  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  10,150,  or  2.75  people 
to  every  square  mile.  The  population  of  the  countv  is  well  distributed  over  the 
entire  area,  although  3,540,  or  more  than  one-third,  lived  in  Raton,  and  almost 
another  third  withm  a  comparatively  small  radius  of  that  city.  -  Raton  is  the  only 
incorporated  town  in  the  county.  Springer  is  second  in  importance,  the  census  giv- 
ing it  a  population  of  558.  Other  towns  are  Elizabethtown,  the  precinct  population 
of  which  was  577;  Cimarron,  368;  Blossburg,  187;  Gardiner,  966;  Maxwell  City, 
271;  Colmor,  232,  and  Dorsey,  217.     Present  population  of  the  county,  19,000. 

Dofia  Ana  County,  3,818  s(]uare  miles,  had  a  population  of  10,187;  but  since  the 
census  has  given  up  some  of  its  area  to  form  Luna  County.  The  density  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  a  little  over  2  per  square  mile,  and  one-half  of  the  population  is  in  Las 
Cruces  and  the  settlements  grouped  around  that  town.  The  census  gives  Las  Cruces 
a  population  of  2,906;  Mesilla  and  Mesilla  Park,  1,279;  Dona  Ana,  748;  Chamberino, 
679;  Rincon,  276,  and  Organ,  259.  With  the  exception  of  less  than  1,000  people, 
the  population  of  the  county  lives  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  present  population 
of  the  county  is  13,000,  or  a  little  over  3  to  the  square  mile.    Las  Cruces,  3,000. 

Eddy  County,  area  6,506  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  3,229,  of  which  2,221 
lived  in  Eddy  precinct.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 
There  were  more  than  2  square  miles  to  every  inhabitant.  Carlsbad,  the  principal 
town,  has  a  population  of  963.  The  present  population  is  6,500,  or  a  little  less  than 
1  to  the  square  mile;  Carlsbad,  2,000. 

Grant  County,  area  7,403  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  12,883,  but  since  then 
has  given  up  several  precincts  to  the  creation  of  Luna  County,  including  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Deming.  In  the  census  year  there  were  1 J  people  to  every  square  mile, 
but  one-half  of  the  population  was  in  Silver  City  and  the  mining  camps  around  that 
place.  The  rest  of  the  population  was  well  scattered,  except  in  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  which  is  very  sparsely  settled.  Silver  City  had  2,735 
Inhabitants,  and  the  precinct  2,971;  Pinos  Altos,  1,118;  Central,  1,008; 'Santa  Rita, 
1,874;  Lordsburg,  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  county,  796.  The  present 
population  is  12,500,  almost  2  to  the  square  mile;  Silver  City,  3,000;  Santa  Rita, 
1,000;  Pinos  Altos,  1,000. 

Leonard  Wood  County,  area  3,952  square  miles,  had  5,429  inhabitants,  or  less  than 
1  person  to  the  square  mile.  Since  the<:en8us  it  has  given  up  part  of  its  area  to  form 
Quay  and  Roosevelt  counties,  and  has  received  a  small  territorial  accession  from 
Bernalillo  County.  Its  principal  town  at  present  is  Santa  Rosa,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  census  it  ha!d  only  247  people.  Puerto  de  Luna  precinct  had  a  population  of 
1,097,  and  Anton  Chico  of  847;  Bado  de  Juan  Paiz  had  515  people;  Las  Colonias, 
417;  Salado,  614;  Fort  Sumner,  200,  and  Endee,  288.  But  these  latter  are  more 
agricultural  and  stock  communities  than  towns.  Present  population  10,000,  or  a  little 
over  2i  to  the  square  mile.    Santa  Rosa,  1,200;  Puerto  de  Luna,  600. 

Lincoln  County,  area  4,954  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  4,953,  or  1  person  to 
every  square  mile.  Capitan,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  was  included  in  the  precinct 
of  Gray,  with  a  population  of  670.  The  town  of  White  Oaks  in  June,  1900,  the 
largest  town,  had  a  population  of  804.  Lincoln  precinct,  which  includes  the  county 
seat  of  Lincoln,  had  a  population  of  1,065.  Nogal  had  a  population  of  165.  Present 
population  of  Lincoln  County,  10,000,  or  2  to  the  square  mile.  Capitan,  1,200;  White 
Oaks,  800. 

Luna  County,  created  since  the  census  of  1900;  area,  2,946  square  miles;  population, 
4,000,  or  H  to  the  square  mile.  The  census  gave  Deming  a  population  of  1,341.  Present 
population,  2,000. 

McKinley  County,  created  since  the  census  of  1900;  area,  5,377  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 6,500,  or  li'to  the  square  mile.  The  census  credited  2,946  people  to  Gallup 
and  1,625  to  the  Zuni  pueblo  reservation. 

Mora  County,  area  2,542  square  miles,  was  credited  with  a  population  of  10,304, 
showing  a  density  of  4  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  largest  town  is  Wagon 
Mound,  with  a  population  of  895.  Ocate  precinct  had  a  population  of  1,100;  Mora, 
741 ;  Cleveland,  615;  La  Cueva,  570;  Tipton ville,  334,  and  Watrous,  244.  Present  popu- 
lation, 13,000,  or  over  5  to  the  square  mile;  Wagon  Mound,  900;  Mora,  700;  Wat- 
rous, 500. 

Otero  County,  area  6,870  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  4,791,  or  about  1^  square 
miles  to  every  inhabitant.  One-third  of  this  population  lived  at  Alamc^rdo,  which 
the  census  credited  with  1,520  people,  but  which  a  municipal  census  on  June  30, 1902, 
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fave  3,520.  Tularoea  had  752  population;  La  Luz,  444;  Threerivers,  143;  Fresnal, 
17;  Weed,  514;  Jarilla,  100.  There  were  also  534  Apache  Indians  on  the  Mescalero 
Indian  Reservation.  Present  population,  8,000,  or  a  little  more  than  1  to  the  square 
mile;  Aiamogordo,  3,500;  Tularosa,  1,200. 

Quay  County,  created  since  the  census  of  1900;  area,  2,805  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 4,000,  orlj  to  the  square  mile.    Tucumcari,  1,000. 

Rio  Arriba  County,  area  5,810  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  13,777,  beine  a 
little  over  2  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile.  This  is  well  distributed  along  tne 
water  courses  and  in  mining  camps.  The  largest  settlements  are  the  twin  towns  of 
Tierra  Amarilla  and  Parkview,  which  together  had  a  population  of  1,655.  The  most 
important  ndlroad  town  is  Chama,  with  300  people.  Monero  is  the  principal  coal 
mining  camp,  with  177  people.  Lumberton  had  465  people;  Coyote,  366;  Abiquiu, 
551;  Cnamita,  404;  Espanola,  665;  Chimayo,  622,  and  Embudo,  789.  Present  popu- 
lation is  16,500,  or  almost  3  to  the  square  mile;  Parkview,  1,200;  Tierra  Amarilla, 
1,000;  Chama,  500. 

Roosevelt  County,  created  since  the  census  of  1900;  area,  3,110  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 4,500,  or  U  to  the  square  mile.  Portalefl  precinct  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
353;  to-day  its  population  is  1,200. 

San  Juan  County,  area  5,598  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  4,828,  or  1^  square 
miles  to  every  person.  There  are  1,747  Navajo  Indians  in  the  county  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Farmington  is  the  laivest  settlement,  with  a  population  of  548;  Aztec, 
the  county  seat,  had  a  population  of  458;  Laplata,  221;  Fruitland,  397;  Bloomfield, 
246;  Largo,  316;  Flora  Vista,  236;  Blanco,  318,  and  Cedar  Hill,  175.  Present  popu- 
lation, 6,500,  or  more  than  1  to  the  square  mile;  Farmington,  750;  Aztec,  600. 

Sandoval  County,  created  since  the  census  of  1900;  area,  3,959  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 12,500,  or  3  to  the  square  mile;  Bernalillo,  800.  Indian  pueblos:  Santo  Domingo, 
772;  San  Felipe,  516;  Jemez,  455;  Cochiti,  295;  Santa  Ana,  228;  Zia,  116;  Sandia,  86. 

San  Miguel  County,  area  5,001  square  miles,  the  second  county  in  population  in 
New  Mexico,  had  22,053  persons,  of  which  one-fifth  lived  in  Las  Vt^as  and  East 
Las  Vegas.  Las  Vegas  city  was  credited  with  a  population  of  3,552,  but  East  Las 
Vegas  precinct  had  a  population  of  3,574  and  Las  Vegas  precinct  of  2,767.  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs  had  a  population  of  244;  Pecos,  536;  Chaperito,  379;  Rowe,  391,  and 
San  Miguel,  450.  Present  population  of  county,  25,500,  or  5  to  the  square  mile;  Laa 
Vegas,  10,000. 

Sinta  Fe  County,  area  2,160  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  14,658,  or  almost  7 
people  to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  nearly  one-half,  or  6,897,  lived  on  the  Santa  Fe 
^r^t,  the  population  within  the  city  limits  being  5, 603.  Cerrillos  is  the  second  town 
in  the  county,  the  census  giving  it  a  population  of  491  and  the  precinct  673.  The 
other  precincts  are  named  after  tneir  principal  and  generally  the  only  settlement,  and 
had  the  following  populations:  Pojoaque,  798;  Tesuque,  348;  Agua  Fria,  483;  Clenega, 
400;  Galisteo,  726;  San  Ildefonso,  390;  Dolores,  136;  Golden,  323;  CanoncitoorLamy, 
505;  Glorieta,  250;  Chimayo,  319;  Santa  Cruz,  674;  Espanola,  550;  Madrid,  422,  and 
San  Pedro,  451.  There  are  five  pueblo  villages  in  the  county—Santa  Clara,  223; 
San  Ildefonso,  137;  Nambe,  81;  Tesu()ue,  80;  Pojoaque,  12.  A  new  town  has  been 
laid  out  at  Kennedy,  the  junction  poiAt  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railways.  Present  population,  18,000,  or  almost  9  to  the  square 
mile;  Santa  Fe,  8,700;  Cerrillos,  700. 

Sierra  County,  area  3,081  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  3,158,  or  I  person  per 
square  mile.  Hillsboro,  the  countv  seat,  is  the  principal  town,  its  population  in  the 
census  year  having  been  557.  Otner  settlements  were  Monticello,  population  391; 
Kingston,  284;  Lake  Valley,  215;  Las  Palomas,  225;  Cuchillo;  200;  San  Jose,  172; 
Hermo8a,66;  Fairview,  232;  Engle,  142;  Tierra Blanca,  105;  Derry,350;  and  Faulkner 
219.     Present  population,  5,000,  or  more  than  1^  to  the  square  mile.     Hillsboro,  600. 

Socorro  County,  the  largest  county  in  the  Territory,  area  15,250  square  miles,  had 
a  population  of  12,195  or  H  square  miles  to  each  person.  Socorro  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  county,  with  a  census  population  of  1,512.  San  Marcial  is  the  next  town 
in  importance,  with  a  population  of  1,018.  San  Antonio  is  next  with  642  people. 
Other  settlements  are  Kelly,  616;  Magdalena,  300;  Mogollon,  599;  and  Roisedale, 
146.  Present  population,  16,000,  or  1  to  the  square  mile;  Socorro,  1,500;  San  Mar- 
cial, 1,200;  San  Antonio,  500. 

Taos  County,  area,  2,283  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  10,889,  or  a  little  over 
4  people  to  the  square  mile.  This  is  well  distributed  over  the  county.  The  town  of 
Taos  nas  a  population  of  1,225;  Ranchos  de  Taos,  1,407  and  Taos  Pueblo,  419.  Tres 
Piedras  haa  a  population  of  87;  Red  River,  208,  and  Amizet  22.  Picuris  Pueblo  had 
a  population  oi  98.    Present  population,  13,000  or  5J  to  the  square  mile. 

union  County,  area  6,037  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  4,528  or  about  1} 
square  miles  to  each  person.  The  principal  town  is  the  county  seat,  Clayton,  with  a 
population  of  750.    Then  comes  Folsom  with  297  peoj^le.    Since  the  census  the 
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county  has  given  up  part  of  its  area  to  the  creation  of  Quay  County.  Present  popu- 
lation 6,500,  or  more  than  1  to  the  square  mile;  Clayton,  800;  Folsom,  750. 

Valencia  County,  present  area  7,944  square  miles,  had  13,895  inhabitants  or  1}  per- 
sons to  each  square  mile.  The  greater  part  reside  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  which 
the  principal  towns  are  located,  viz,  Los  Lunas,  458;  Belen,  673;  Jarales,  848;  Peralta, 
561 ;  Valencia,  455,  and  Tome,  985.  Other  settlements  are  San  Rafael,  which  is  now 
the  largest  settlement  in  the  county,  having  doubled  its  population  since  1900,  698; 
Cubero,  342;  San  Mateo,  322;  Los  Lentes,  380;  Talique,  318;  Manzano,  649;  Torreon, 
472;  Punta  de  Agua,  100;  and  the  Indian  Pueblos  of  Acoma,  1,492,  and  Laguna, 
1,077.  Punta  de  Agua,  Torreon,  Pinos  Wells,  and  surroundings  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  population  since  1900,  owing  to  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central 
Railway  througn  eastern  Valencia  County.  Present  population,  18,000,  or  over  2J 
to  the  square  mile.     San  Rafael,  1,500;  Belen,  1,200;  Los  Lunas,  1,000;  Peralta,  800. 

The  following  gains  in  population  were  made  by  New  Mexico  counties  during  the 
decade  1890  to  1900,  according  to  the  census,  it  being  remembered  that  several 
counties  like  Chaves,  Eddy,  Otero,  Guadalupe,  and  Union,  which  show  the  largest 
gains  in  population,  were  not  in  existence  in  1890,  and  therefore  no  reliable  statistics 
to  show  their  satisfactory  growth  are  at  hand,  and  that  Colfax,  Mora,  San  Miguel. 
Lincoln,  and  Doila  Ana  counties  lost  considerable  territory  and  population  to  create 
those  new  counties.  Bernalillo  leads  in  actual  ^in,  it  having  increased  7,717  in 
population  in  the  decade;  then  comes  Socorro  with  a  gain  of  3,600;  Grant,  3,226; 
San  Juan,  2,938;  Rio  Arrilia,  2,243;  Colfax,  2,176;  Santa  Fe,  1,096;  Taos,  1,021; 
Doila  Ana,  996,  and  Valencia,  19.  The  counties  that  lost  in  population,  mainly 
through  giving  up  area  and  inhabitants  toward  the  fcreation  of  new  counties,  are: 
San  Miguel,  2,151;  Lincoln,  2,028;  Sierra,  427,  and  Mora,  314.  Taking  the  percent- 
ages, San  Juan  County  led  in  gain  of  population,  it  having  gained  156  per  cent  from 
1890  to  1900;  then  comes  Socorro,  38  per  cent;  Bernalillo,  37  per  cent;  Grant,  33  per 
cent;  Colfax,  27;  Rio  Arriba,  20;  Taos,  10;  Dofia  Ana,  10;  Santa  Fe,  8;  Valencia, 
one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  while  Lincoln  County  lost  29  per  cent;  Sierra,  13;  San 
Miguel,  9,  and  Mora,  3  per  cent. 

If  the  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not, 
and  there  is  a  probability  of  a  much  greater  increase,  since  the  National  Government 
has  embarked  on  the  enterprise  of  reclaiming  the  arid  West  by  means  of  irrijfation 
and  reservoirs,  the  population  of  New  Mexico  m  1910,  will,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
be  450,000,  and  composed  of  intelligent,  enterprising,  thoroughly  American  people, 
second  to  none  in  patriotism,  culture,  and  progress.  The  granting  of  statehood  to 
the  Territory  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  immediate  influx  of  thousands  of  desir- 
able settlersfrom  the  States,  for  statehood  will  mean  to  New  Mexico  the  coming  of 
more  industries,  more  capital,  progress,  prestige,  prosperity,  and  growth  in  population 
and  wealth. 

NEW  MEXICO  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Edward  L.  Babtlett. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  supreme  court 
room  at  the  capitol  building  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1903.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  showed  at  that  time  64  members,  22  of  whom  are  nonresidents,  2  of  them 
occupying  judicial  positions  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  2  new  members 
were  admitted. 

The  president,  Hon.  W.  B.  Childers.  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Ter- 
ritorv,  delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  a  strong  plea  and  a  legal  argument 
for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State.  His  views  were  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  association,  and  copies  of  his  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  where  the  House  bill  for  our  admission  was 
pending.  At  the  request  of  the  supreme  court  the  association  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  new  rules  of  practice  for  it  and  the  district  courts,  which  labor  was  per- 
formed and  a  draft  of  rules  submitted  to  the  court  for  adoption. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  there  was  1276  on  hand,  with  no  debts  or 
liabilities.  It  owns  quite  a  library  of  rare  and  valuable  books  and  is  generally  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  doing  good  work  not  only  for  the  bar,  but  for  the  courts  and  the 
people. 

In  my  report  to  you  a  year  a^  I  gave  a  full  r6sum^  of  what  this  association  had 
accomplished  since  its  organization  in  1886. 

The  officers  of  the  present  year  are  as  follows:  President,  A.  H.  Harllee,  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex. ;  Vice-president — First  district,  E.  E.  Sidebottom,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ; 
Second  district,  A.  B.  McMillan,   Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Third  district,  W.  A. 
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Hawkins,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.;  Fourth  district,  C.  J.  Gavin,  Raton,  N.  Mex.; 
Fifth  district,  H.  M.  Dougherty,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. ;  secretary,  Edward  L.  Bartlett, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  treasurer,  George  W.  Knaehel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

FORT  WINGATE. 
Bv  Gregory  Page. 

Fort  Wingate  is  15  miles  southeast  of  Gallup,  and  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the  Wingate  Reservation.  This  reser\'ation 
would  make  one  of  the  most  eligible  summer  camps  for  the  drilling  of  a  body  of 
trooj)s  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
locations  for  a  military  post  that  could  be  found  m  the  Territory.  It  is  on  the  main 
line  of  one  of  our  transcontinental  railroads.  There  is  abundance  of  pure  water,  the 
climate  is  salubrious,  it  is  convenient  to  the  Zuni  and  Moqui  reser\^ation8,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Navajo  tribe  which  forms  the  largest  body  of  nomadic  Indians  in 
the  Southwest.  The  three  tribes  mentioned  will  probably  number  30,000.  Wingate 
is  the  only  military  post  in  New  Mexico  at  present  occupied  by  troops,  and  Congress 
wisely  appropriated  $75,000  for  improvements  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  post  for 
the  accommodation  of  troops.  None  of  this  money  is  being  expended  and  the  post 
has  been  rexjommended  for  abandonment,  according  to  Associated  Press  dispatches. 

The  people  of  McKinley  County  protest  vigorously  and  unanimously  against  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Wingate  and  represent  as  follows:  The  Indian  tribes 
referred  to  are  not  confined  to  their  reservations,  but  roam  at  will  over  the  country. 
The  principal  wealth  of  the  Navajoes  is  in  sheep,  and  by  an  unfortunate  succession 
of  dry  years  they  have  lost  not  less  than  250,000  sheep  in  tlie  last  four  years.  It  is 
an  aliolute  imjjoesibility  now  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  sheep  and  cattle  by  Indians 
anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  McKinley  County,  the  lives  and  property  of 
herders,  ranchers,  and  traders  living  in  isolated  places  are  unsafe.  Four  traders' liv- 
ing in  isolated  places  near  the  south  line  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  have  l^een  mur- 
dered within  tne  laat  two  years.  With  the  usual  accompaniments  of  barbarous 
atrocity  commonly  shown  by  Indian  murderers,  other  traders  have  had  to  leave 
because  of  their  desire  to  discover  the  murderers,  and  desirable  locations  for  sheep 
and  cattle  ranches  remain  unoccupied  through  the  fear  of  Indian  depredations.  The 
information  we  have  received  from  the  citizens  of  McKinley  County  convince  us  that 
the  presence  of  troops  at  Fort  Wingate  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  reservations  and  a  grave  mistake  will 
be  made  if  the  troops  are  removed  from  Fort  Wingate  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
endangering  life,  depreciating  the  value  of  property,  and  retarding  the  development 
of  the  country.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  contemplated  improvements  at  Fort  Wingate  be  expendea,  and  that 
the  present  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  be  increased  so  ai»  to  accommo- 
date six  troops  of  cavalry,  and  so  long  as  present  conditions  continue  that  the  post 
be  maintained  at  Fort  Wingate. 

The  names  of  the  murdered  men  and  dates  of  the  murders  are  as  follows:  Alex 

Morrison,  July  11,  1901;  Charles  Kyles, ;  Emmet  Pitkin,  June  4,  1903;  Juan 

Ensinas,  July  4,  1903. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

By  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

I. — Historic  Archjeology. 

1.  The  old  mission  churches, — Foremost  in  interest  and  value  in  historic  archaeology 
are  the  old  mission  churches  of  the  Franciscans.  In  every  occupied  Indian  pueblo 
and  at  the  site  of  almost  every  abandoned  pueblo  there  is  one  of  these  monuments 
of  those  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  Many  of 
these  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  while  others  are  in  ruins;  every  one 
is  an  object  of  historic  interest. 

In  attempting  to  point  out  the  great  value  of  these  ancient  landmarks,  I  wish  to 
make  a  comparison  with  those  of  similar  kind  in  California.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  comparison  I  will  use  as  an  illustration  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Biego,  which  is 
the  oldest  of  the  California  missions.  It  was  founded  in  1769.  It  is  almost  a  total 
ruin;  only  the  front  remains  in  a  good  state  of  preserv^ation.  The  side  walls  are  still 
standing,  but  no  portions  of  the  roof  or  interior  remain.  This  is  the  most  venerable 
and  venerated  historic  monument  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  tourists.  It  has  stood  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  California. 
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In  New  Mexico,  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  35  miles  west  of  Las  Vegas,  at  the  site  of  the 
abandoned  pueblo  of  Cicuy^,  stands  the  ruin  of  the  old  Pecos  church.  It  is  as  well 
preserved  as  that  of  San  Diego.  It  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years.  It  was  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old  when  the  San  Diego  Mission  was  founded.  It  was  projected 
before  the  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed.  It  antedates  the  coming  of  the  Mayflmcer 
and  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  All  that  I  have  said  of  the  old  recos  church  may 
be  said  of  that  at  Jemez.  They  were  built  at  the  same  time.  The  one  at  Quivira 
was  founded  in  1680,  and  is  a  fairly  well  preserved  ruin.  The  churches  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso  and  Santa  Clara  are  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation.  Thev  are  nine  years 
older  than  the  oldest  of  the  California  ruins.  The  old  San  Miguel  Mission  in  Santa 
Fe  has  been  rebuilt.  Its  walls  date  from  about  1650,  the  roof  from  1694,  or  possibly 
a  few  years  later. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  selected  at  random  from  the  large  number  of  ancient 
churches  of  equally  great  interest  scattered  over  New  Mexico.  We  have  so  many 
such  historic  lan<lmarks  that  we  almost  forget  to  cherish  them.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  traveling  public  and  of  great  use  to  future  generations  if  some  student 
of  archaeology  would  make  a  catalogue  of  these  old  churches,  giving  location  and 
photographs  of  each,  and  compile  their  histories,  while  such  a  thing  is  still  possible, 
from  the  annals  of  the  church,  the  archives  of  New  Mexico,  and  from  Spanisn  manu- 
scripts known  to  exist  in  Rome  and  Seville.  Every  such  structure  should  be  an 
object  of  the  most  jealous  care  on  the  i)art  of  the  State,  and  everj'  citizen  should 
assist  in  their  pre.servation. 

f^.  The  arrf tires. — A  most  fruitful  field  for  historical  research  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  New  Mexico.  These  are  of  three  classes,  which  mav  be  described  as 
follows: 

First.  The  records  pertaining  to  grants  and  transfers  of  lands.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  well-preserved  manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  Federal  building  at  Santa  Fe.  Many  of  these  are  translated,  and  all 
are  accessible  to  students  who  wish  to  make  proper  use  of  them. 

At  first  thought  it  nmy  appear  that  this  class  of  archives  would  be  of  little  value  in 
a  historical  way  and  of  no  use  excepting  in  le^al  matters.  Such  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  convinced  that  these  manuscripts  will  be  mvaluable  to  historians.  One  is  con- 
tinually charmed  with  the  naive  expressions  found  in  these  records,  and  with  the 
facilities  here  afforded  for  .connecting  disjointed  fragments  of  historical  narratives, 
clearing  up  ol)scure  incidents,  and  verifying  traditions. 

vSecond.  Official  docimients  pertaining  to  affairs  of  state,  expeditions,  etc. 

These  documents  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  capitol  building,  and  are  now  being  well  cared  for.  Unfortimately  they  have 
not  long  l^een  thus  Cared  for,  and  in  consequence  many  valuable  pages  are  missing. 
Vast  quantities  of  these  valuable  manuscripts  were  wantonly  destroyed  some  years 
ago,  and  there  has  been  a  continual  waste  of  them  until  very  recently,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  facilities  for  caring  for  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  untranslated. 
Many  of  them  are  known  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  translation 
of  these  can  be  accomplished  speedily,  and  that  they  may  be  catalogued,  assorted, 
and  made  available  for  the  use  of  historians. 

Third.  The  archives  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  historic  documents  i>ertaining  to  the  South- 
west are  the  archives  of  the  church.  These  consist  in  many  instances  merely  of 
records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  yet  they  are  of  great  interest  as  a  means  of 
identifying  historic  personages  and  veritVing  historic  events.  In  some  of  them  we 
have  complete  journals  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  various  missions;  the  num- 
bers and  conditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  pueblos;  the  accounts  of 
martyrs  of  the  church  who,  in  the  early  history  of  New  Mexico,  freely  gave  their 
lives  for  the  propogation  of  the  gospel. 

The  most  voluminous  and  complete  of  these  accounts  were  in  very  early  times 
sent  to  Spain  and  Italy,  where  thev  are  now  preserved,  and  where  tney  could  be 
made  accessible.  Others  are  found  fn  the  reconis  of  the  churches  which  are  still  in 
use  in  New  Mexico;  and  still  others,  doubtless  many  of  vast  interest  and  value,  may 
be  found  in  the  Indian  pueblos,  where  they  have  remained  an  object  of  superstitious 
veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  from  the  times  of  the  aoandonment  of  the 
missions  by  the  Catholic  fathers. 

America  on  the  whole  is  exceptionally  poor  in  archives.  They  have  been  wasted 
long  before  their  value  was  thought  of.  New  Mexico  happens  to  l)e  exceptionally 
rich  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  hoped  that  early  and  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
preserve  the  archives  which  are  in  existence,  secure  their  translation  by  competent 
scholars,  catalogue  them  for  practical  use,  and  make  them  in  every  way  possible  of 
interest  and  use  to  the  public. 
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II. — Prehistoric  Archjeoix)gy. 

New  Mexico  is  preeminent  in  ruins  o!  a  prehistoric  character.  These  are  of  two 
principal  kinds. 

I. — CLIFF   HOUSES. 

The  cliff  dwelling  ruins  are  the  most  interesting  on  the  continent.  They  are  of 
two  kinds: 

1,  Cliff  dwellings  prouer. — These  t.  houses  built  on  high  ledges  under  overhanging 
cliffs.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  style  of  pueblo  ruins.  In  these  the 
back  walls  are  formed  by  the  natural  cliffs,  while  the  front  and  partition  walls  are  of 
masonry,  consisting  of  rudely  dressed  stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar  and  chinked  with 
smaller  stones  in  a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  pueblo  ruins. 

This  type  of  dwelling  is  found  in  a  number  of  Tocalities  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado,  the  finest  in  existence  being  those  of  the  Mancos  Canyon  and  Mesa 
Verde,  in  southwestern  Colorado.  Vigorous  measures  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
people  of  Colorado  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  these  ruins,  and  the  move- 
ment is  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  It  is  only  to  be  regretteil  that  such  steps 
were  not  taken  earlier,  before  the  dwellings  were  despoiled  of  their  contents. 

2.  Carole  lodges, — ^These  dwellings  are  as  strictly  cliff  dwellings  as  are  those  above 
described.  For  scientific  purposes  the  term  cavate  lodges  has  been  invented  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  distinct  type.  It  would  be  best  for  popular  use  to  retain  the 
simple  term  cliff  dwelling  or  cave  dwelling.  These  dwellings  are  usually  in  high, 
and  in  many  cases,  almost  inaccessible  cliffs.  In  the  earliest  stages  they  consisted 
of  natural  caves,  but  with  the  development  of  the  people  occupying  them  their 
dwellings  were  improved.  In  their  highest  state  of  perfection  thev  consist  of  whoUv 
artificial  caves  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  A  doorway  is  hewn  into  the  face  of  the  clift 
to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  5  feet.  Then  the  excavation  of  the  dwelling  begins.  A  front 
room,  circular,  oval,  or  rectangular  is  dug  out.  It  may  be  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed.  If  for  a  sleeping  room  only,  it  is 
liable  to  be  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  very  low  ceiling,  often  not  over  4  feet. 
If  designed  for  a  kiva,  it  ma^  attain  to  a  dimension  of  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 
Those  designed  for  general  livmg  rooms  are  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  ceiling  not  over  6  to  7  feet  above  the  floor.  Thei'e  are  usually  one  or  more 
smaller  rooms  connected  with  the  main  li\ing  rooms  by  very  small  doorways.  These 
were  probably  used  for  storage.  The  interiors  are  usually  plastered  to  a  height  of 
about  4  feet  above  the  floor  with  adobe  mortar.  In  some  places  there  is  considerable 
attempt  at  wall  decorations.  The  outer  doorways  are  small,  often  not  to  exceed  1} 
by  4  feet. 

II. — PUEBLO  RUINS. 

These  are  spoken  of  as  pueblo  ruins,  not  because  they  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  in  historic  times,  but  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  large  ter- 
raced structures  occupied  by  the  living  Pueblo  people.  The  finest  specimens  of  this 
class  of  ruins  in  existence  are  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico,  being  very  numerous  in 
several  parts  of  the  Territory.  They  are  built  of  sandstone,  volcanic  tufa,  lava,  and 
cobble  stones,  the  material  used  in  their  construction  depending  upon  the  natural 
formations  found  in  the  vicinity  where  located. 

III. — THE  PAJARITO  PARK. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  regions  archaeologicallv  in  New  Mexico  is  that  known 
as  Pajarito  Park.  It  is  a  tract  embraced  between  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east,  the 
Jemez  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  south,  and  the  Chama 
River  on  the  north.  It  is  a  park  of  great  natural  beauty,  being  for  the  most  part  a 
plateau  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  altitude,  and  deeply  seamed  with  canyons.  The 
western  portion  attains  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet  in  places,  and  is  covered  with 
a  heavy  ^wth  of  pine  and  spruce. 

A  considerable  jmrt  of  the  tract  is  overlaid  with  volcanic  tufa  varying  in  thickness 
from  50  to  1,000  feet.  In  the  northeastern  part  this  is  entirely  eroded  away.  Through- 
out the  north  central  part  the  tufa  remains  in  long  tongue-like  mesas  or  potreras,  which 
rise  abruptly — in  manv  places  perpendicularly — to  a  height  of  from  100  to  500  feet 
In  the  southern  part  the  tufa  extends  to  the  nver  in  a  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  and 
here  innumerable  canyons  are  cut  out  by  the  mountain  torrents.  The  face  of  the 
country  thus  presents' many  miles  of  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  yellowish  and 
o/ange-colored  tufo,  and  in  these  we  find  the  cave  awellings  in  almost  countless  nam- 
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bers.  I  have  been  en^ged  at  frequent  intervals  since  1896  in  explorinf?  and  mapping 
this  region.  A  preliminary  archaeological  survey  has  been  the  result.  During  the 
past  four  years  parties  from  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  have  spent  consider- 
able time  during  the  summer  vacations  in  exploring  and  mappmg  ruins.  While  the 
results  of  the  work  are  still  incomplete  and  unpublished,  yet  enough  has  been  accom- 

Slished  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  archaeological  fields  on  the  continent, 
[any  thousands  of  cave  dwellings  have  been  explored;  the  largest  of  the  stone  com- 
munal houses  have  been  located  and  mapped.  Hundreds  of  smaller  stone  ruins  have 
been  located  and  superficially  investigated,  and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  in 
burial  mound  exploration.  Another  interesting  line  which  promises  good  results  is 
that  of  photograpning  and  sketching  the  pictographs  or  rock  writings  of  the  prehis- 
toric inhabitants.  These  inscriptions  are  evidently  the  work  of  tribes  far  more  remote 
than  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  pueblos,  who  occupied  these  dwellings  in  com- 
paratively recent  times — that  is,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Almost  all 
of  these  inscriptions  have  been  copied  and  are  being  worked  up. 

A  fine  group  of  pueblo  ruins  is  situated  on  the  Pajarito  Park.  These  are  the  largest 
that  have  been  found,  some  of  them  having  contained  slb  high  as  1,200  rooms.  They 
are  not,  however,  in  as  good  state  of  preservation  as  are  those  of  the  Chaco  Canyon, 
having  been  abandoned  much  earlier.  The  largest  and  most  interesting  are  Ptiye, 
Otowi,  Tsankawi,  Navakwi,  and  Tchrega.  These  have  all  been  carefully  mapped  and 
measured,  but  very  little  excavation  has  been  done.  In  the  same  region  are  several 
hundred  smaller  pueblo  ruins,  containing  orijpnally  from  1  room  up  to  500  each.  This 
class  of  ruins  in  tne  Pajarito  Park  are  all  built  of  volcanic  tufa. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  attention  of  the  Interior  Department  has  been  drawn 
to  this  region,  with  the  result  that  a  special  investigation  of  the  matter  was  ordered, 
and,  based  on  the  results  of  this  investigation,  a  recommendation  made  to  the  national 
Congress  to  set  aside  all  of  the  Pajarito  Park  that  is  situated  on  Government  lands 
as  a  ** Cliff  Dwellers*  National  Park."  This  recommendation  was  embodied  in  what 
was  known  as  House  resolution  No.  14071,  introduced  by  Congressman  Lacey,  of 
Iowa,  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  which  it  was 
referred.  This  bill  provides  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  all  ruins  situated 
on  the  park.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  it  met  with  very  general  approval.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  will  be  again  brought  forward  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  this  winter,  and  that  favorable  action  may  be  had.  Such  action 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  the  reason  that  during  the  past  few  years  a  considerable 
market  value  has  become  attached  to  all  relics  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  southwest, 
and  this  has  been  quite  an  incentive  to  collectors,  who  have  carried  on  extensive 
excavations  for  commercial  reasons  only,  and  who  have  not  only  destroyed  much 
valuable  material,  but  have  also  wantonly  destroyed  the  buildings. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  Congressman  Lacey  personally  inspected  the  ruins  on 
Pajarito  Park  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ruins. 
His  trip  embraced  a  visit  to  the  cliff  dwellings  of  Puye  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
park,  to  Tsankawi  and  Tchrega  in  the  central  part,  and  to  the  Painted  Cave  and  the 
Stone  Lions  of  the  Potrera  de  las  Vacas  in  the  southern  part.  The  most  important 
results  of  Judge  Lacey*s  visit  will  probably  be  a  radical  change  in  the  proposed  bill. 
Instead  of  proposing  to  set  aside  all  of  the  lands  inclosed  within  the  ooundaries  of 
the  park,  the  new  bill  will  provide  for  the  reservation  and  care  of  only  such  portions  as 
have  ruins  situated  thereon,  with  sufi^cient  adjacent  lands  to  amply  protect  the 
ruins,  and  with  all  necessary  rights  of  way  for  public  roads,  etc.  This  will  greatly 
reduce  the  acreage  to  be  reserved  and  will  remove  what  has  been  practically  the  only 
objection  to  the  measure — that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  tract  from  entry  and 
settlement. 

IV. — CHACO  CANYON. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  summer  expedition  from  the  Normal  University 
during  the  summer  of  1902  was  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  the  ruins  of  Chaco 
Canyon,  in  San  Juan  County.  They  are  in  western  New  >iexico,  near  the  Navaho 
Reservation.  Here  the  prenistoric  village  Indians  seemed  to  have  attained  their 
highest  culture  and  development.  There  are  14  large  stone  buildings  in  the  region, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  any  such  ruins  that  are 
known.  They  are  vastly  superior  in  construction  to  any  of  the  present  occupied 
pueblos.  In  some  the  walls  still  stand  to  a  height  of  30  feet  and  include  remnants 
of  the  fifth  story.  They  have  originally  been  from  three  to  five  stories  high.  They 
contained  from  100  to  1,000  rooms  each  and  \vere  built  of  sandstone. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins  are  Kin  Kale,  Wej^,  Una  Vida,  Hungo 
Pavie,  Chettro  Kettle,  Bonito,  Tuba  Kin,  Pefiasco  Blanco,  Pueblo  Alto,  Kin  Klizhin, 
and  Kimineola.     Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  splendid  group  of  prehistoric  build- 
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ings  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  They  are  also  the  richest  known  in  relics  of 
prehistoric  culture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  these  three  localities — i.  e.,  Pajarito 
Park  and  Chaco  Canyon  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Mesa  Vei-de  and  Mancos  Canyon 
tract  in  Colorado — we  have  the  finest  specimens  and  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
of  the  three  classes  of  prehistoric  ruins.  In  these  three  localities  we  may  find  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  prehistoric  culture  of  the  Southwest.  The  Pajarito  Park 
lies  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  is  easy  of  access  in  the  northern  part  from  Espa- 
fiola,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  in  the  central  part  from  Buckman,  on 
the  same  road,  and  in  the  southern  part  from  Thornton,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
via  Cochiti.  The  Chaco  Canyon  is  difiicult  of  access,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  absolute  desert.  It  is  about  70  miles  from  Thoreau,  on  the  Simta  Fe  Railroad, 
and  about  120  miles  from  Durango,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  It 
may  also  be  reached  in  about  four  days*  drive  from  Bernalillo.  Because  of  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  region,  and  the  fact  that  it  presents  no  other  features  of  interest, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  national  park  to  embrace  the 
Chaco  Can  von  ruins.  Because  of  tneir  great  archaeological  value  they  should,  how- 
ever, be  fully  protected  from  destruction  and  preserved  for  future  scientific  investi- 
«ition.  The  ruins  of  Mesa  Verde  and  Mancos  Canyon  are  reached  from  Durango, 
Colo.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  Congressional  action  be  speetlily  taken 
with  reference  to  the  niins  herein  described,  and  that  this  be  immediately  followed 
up  with  general  legislation  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  prehistoric  ruins  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  recommendations  heretofore  made  by  your  excellency  and  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^nd  Office  with  refer- 
ence to  these  matters  meet  with  the  heartiest  approval  and  support  of  the  scientific 
and  learned  societies  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  all  public-spirited  citizens. 

ANCIENT  AZTEC  RUINS  IN  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

By  Hon.  Granville  Pendi^tton. 

San  Juan  County  is  not  bare  of  attractions  for  tourists.  It  is  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  niins,  and  hus  the  evidences  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  United  States. 
The  common  histories  of  the  United  States  give  the  earliest  settlements  of  our  country 
as  those  made  along  the  shore  of  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  from  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  to  Jamfestown,  Va.,  and  along  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

Long  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Spaniards  settled  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  hundreds  of  years  Ijefore  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  with  its  old  church  now  more  than  300  years  old, 
San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.,  was  inhabited  with  thousands  of  people  who  built  cities, 
towers  and  temples,  and  who  irrigated  and  tilled  the  soil  and  produced  com  and 
other  cereals  and  plants  upon  which  they  subsisted. 

Their  many  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  with  their  deep  wells  used  for  water,  and  their 
ax  and  seven  story  palaces  with  from  500  to  800,  and  some  with  as  many  as  1,200 
rooms  and  apartments,  are  yet  plainly  visible  in  the  fertile  valleys  along  the  La 
Plata,  Animas,  and  San  Juan  rivers  in  San  Juan  Countv-  Way  out  upon  the  dry 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  and  in  the  valleys  thereof  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  semi-civilization,  which  antedates  by  far  the  oldest  civilization  mentioned 
in  any  history  yet  written  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  eminent  scientists  who  have  visited  these  ancient  Aztec  ruins  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  have  given  estimates  which  show  them  to  have  bet»n  con- 
structed by  a  semi-civilized  people  from  1,000  to  1,200  years  ago.  Near  the  town  of 
Aztec,  in  San  Juan  County,  is  a  most  noted  ruin  or  ruins,  where  was  once  an  ancient 
city  of  many  thousand  people.  Their  big  mansion  or  castle,  with  its  700  to  800 
rooms  or  apartments,  was  from  six  to  eight  stories  high,  and  was  surrounded  with 
many  smaller  buildings  scattered  over  several  miles  of  the  valley.  Indications  are 
that  it  was  a  much  larger  city  with  many  more  people  than  we  now  have  in  the 
Territory.  There  are  to  be  seen  and  traced  with  certainty  their  old  irrigation 
ditches,  which  show  that  they  were  an  agricultural  jieople,  for  way  down  in  the 
basements  of  these  old  ruins  are  to  be  found  com,  both  shelled  and  on  the  cob,  some 
of  it  petrified  on  the  cobs  and  other  in  vessels  of  pottery  and  stone.  Here  may  also 
be  found  the  bones  of  turkeys  and  turkey  feathers,  but  no  evidences  of  any  other 
fowls.  Their  castles  and  six  and  seven  story  mansions  are  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
with  large  wooden  logs  or  beams,  and  all  fitted  with  such  skill  and  exact  nicety, 
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proving  that  these  people  were  skilled  workmen  in  their  time,  who  built  without 
the  use  of  ax  or  hammer  or  any  tool  of  iron.  Many  of  the  stones,  both  large  and 
fimali,  are  dressed  to  a  fine  polish,  which  indicates  wonderful  skill  and  ability 
considering  the  crude  tools  with  which  they  were  doubtlessly  dressed. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  ruins  are  those  in  and  along  what  is  known  as  Chaco 
Canyon  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Sau  Juan  County,  about  40  miles  east  of  Aztec. 
Here,  along  this  great  canyon,  which  in  years  gone  by  must  have  been  a  running 
stream  of  water,  are  the  greatest  evidences  of  our  prehistoric  settlement  in  these 
valleys.  Here  these  ancient  Aztecs,  as  they  are  known  and  called,  built  on  the 
higher  mesas  as  well  as  in  the  lower  valleys.  There  are  evidences  of  ancient  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  large  canals,  which  irrigated  large  fields  of  crops  including  corn  and 
other  grains.  Here  the  Aztecs  had  great  cities,  and  in  one  or  two  different  localities 
are  plain  stair  steps  cut  out  of  solid  stone  walls  up  to  the  steep  bluffs  from  150  to  200 
feet  nigh,  leading  from  the  city  below  to  the  city  on  high,  the  cities  being  only  from  1  to 
2  miles  apart.  Within  an  area  of  about  5  by  3  miles  in  this  canyon,  there  must  have 
been  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more  a  population  of  20,000  to  30,000  people,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  size  and  shapes  of  their  houses  and  their  rooms  and  apartments.  Here 
in  this  particular  locality,  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  has  excavarted  many 
room.s  and  taken  out  many  valuable  relics,  pottery,  turquoise,  and  various  other 
ancient  relici^. 

The  indications  are  that  probably  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago  the  county  of 
»San  Juan  had  as  many  people  living  within  its  borders  as  now  live  in  the  entire 
Territory.  From  whence  they  came  or  where  they  went  is  that  unknown  part  of 
history  which  we  may  never  know.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  next  to  the  oldest 
irrigation  along  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  near  to  the  oldest 
inhabited  places  on  earth  by  civilized  people,  are  the  evidences  of  irrigation  and 
civilization,  such  as  are  found  in  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex. 

NAVAJO   BLANKETS. 
[From  the  Santa  Fe  Daily  New  Mexican,] 

The  collection  of  Navajo  blankets  has  grown  with  such  rapidity  in  the  west  during 
the  past  few  years  that  the  Indians  have  hardly  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand,  and  as  a  result  prices  have  risen  steadily,  and  the  blankets  have  been  imi- 
tated to  some  extent  by  eastern  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods.  But  the  Navajo 
blanket  is  not  susceptible  of  duplication,  hardly  of  imitation.  Besides  being  the 
product  of  only  one  tribe  of  Indians,  and  therefore  unique  in  itself,  it  possesses  mys- 
tic meaninsrs  which  are  fully  as  interesting  as  those  of  oriental  rugs  and  tapestries. 
They  are  tne  expression  of  the  Navajo's  longing  for  the  beauties  of  life,  and  they 
show  that  in  the  breast  of  the  savage  there  have  long  dwelt  ideals  of  art  which  find 
their  best  expression  at  the  loom.  The  figure  designs  in  the  Navajo  blanket  are  to 
the  Indian  as  full  of  meaning  as  are  the  white  man's  statues  and  paintings.  They 
are  the  expression  of  the  highest  form  of  Indian  thought. 

In  order  to  aid  the  collector  of  Navajo  blankets,  as  well  as  to  give  a  history  of  the 
art  of  blanket  weaving,  U.  S.  Hollister,  of  Denver,  has  written  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting handbook  on  the  subject  entitled  "The  Navajo  and  His  Blanket."  Mr.  Hol- 
lister has  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians,  and  has  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  blanket  weaving  and  collecting.  In  describing  the  weaving  of  the  Navajo  blanket 
Mr.  Hollister  says: 

"The  Navajos  have  no  spinning  wheels,  though  they  are  abundantly  able  to  pur- 
chase them,  and  therefore  their  spinning  is  a  slow  process.  For  this  part  of  their 
work  they  refuse  all  innovations,  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  methods  that  have 
come  down  to  them  through  two  hundred  years.  Spinning  the  yam  is  done  with  a 
simple  distaff,  which  is  a  slender  rod  about  30  inches  in  length  and  f  in  diameter, 
tapered  to  a  spindle  point  at  each  end.  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  1  inch  in  thickness 
and  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  is  slipped  upon  the  rod  and  fastened 
about  20  inches  from  the  spindle  end  proper.  This  is  all  thete  is  to  the  Navajo  spin- 
ning appliance  with  whicn  so  much  is  accomplished;  but  by  long  practice  they 
become  very  skillful  in  twirling  it  and  drawing  out  the  th react  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  thread  is  drawn  out  a  sufiicient  length  the  motion  is  reversed  and  the 
thread  wound  upon  the  spindle,  just  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  reverse  the  wheel 
for  the  same  purpose. 

"The  yam  produced  by  the  first  spinning  is  too  coarse  and  too  loose! v  twisted  to 
be  of  any  use  in  weaving,  and  it  is  therefore  unwound  from  the  spinale  and  spun 
again,  and  will  then  answer  for  the  coarse,  woolly  weave  we  sometimes  see.    But  a 
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third  spinning  must  be  done  before  the  yam  is  in  anything  like  fit  condition  to  work 
into  a  nne  blanket;  and  for  extra  fine  blankets,  or  for  warp,  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  tne  Navajo  slave  of  the 
blanks. 

"In  getting  ready  for  the  work  of  weaving  the  first  step,  after  preparing  the  yam, 
is  to  construct  the  warp  frame.  This  is  made  a  little  laiiger  than  the  blanket  to  be 
woven  and  is  of  slender  sticks  lashed  together  at  the  comers.  It  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  warp  is  wound  upon  it  from  top  to  bottom,  the  threads  crossing  in 
the  center,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  set  in  the  frame.  For  this  two  posts  are  planted 
upright  in  the  ground  and  crossbeams  are  lashed  to  them  near  the  top  and  tne  bot- 
tom. At  the  top  a  moveable  pole  is  held  horizontally  to  the  upper  frame  timber  by 
a  rope  arranged  spirally,  so  that  by  tightening  or  loosening  the  rope  the  pole  can  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered.  The  upper  bar  of  the  warp  frame  is  fastened  to  this  pole 
by  loops  of  rope,  and  all  is  arranged  so  that  in  starting  weaving  the  upper  end  of  the 
warp  frame  is  about  12  inches  below  the  top  of  the  main  frame.  The  lower  end  of 
the  warp  frame  is  now  fastened  to  the  lower  bar  of  the  main  frame,  the  warp  thus 
being  drawn  taut.  The  loom  proper  is  now  complete,  the  warp  is  in  place,  and 
everything  is  ready  for  the  beginning  of  weaving. 

**A  stick  wound  with  yam  takes  the  place  of  what  our  weavers  call  a  heald.  Twine 
is  wound  around  it,  takmg  in  every  alternate  thread  of  warp,  and  when  the  heald  is 
drawn  forward  it  brings  one-half  of  the  warp  threads  with  it,  thus  opening  the  warp 
for  the  more  ready  placing  of  the  woof.  They  use  no  shuttle,  the  yams  of  different 
colors  being  wound  in  balls,  and  these  are  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  warp 
threads  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  shuttle,  excepting  that  they  can  not  oe 
thrown,  but  must  be  slowly  worked  along  by  hand.  The  Navaho  woman  carries  a 
color  along  until  the  pattern  demands  a  change,  when  the  first  ball  is  dropped,  after 
having  made  a  loop  of  the  yarn  to  prevent  its  unwinding,  and  the  next  color  to  pre- 
serve continuity,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on,  back  and  forth,  a  single  thread  at  a 
time  passed  in  and  out  through  the  warp,  the  woof  being  laid  loosely  to  prevent  the 
weave  from  drawing  in  at  the  sides.  As  the  work  progresses  the  yam  is  beaten  down 
in  the  warp  by  using  a  thin,  hard  stick  as  a  batten,  and  the  firmness  of  the  weaving 
depends  larcely  upon  the  use  of  the  batten,  the  hard,  almost  waterproof,  specimens 
inaicating  the  conscientious  application  of  this  implement.  This  manner  of  weaving 
results  in  a  single-ply  fabric,  the  pattern  being  the  same  on  both  sides. 

*' Sometimes  the  main  frame  of  the  loom  is  dispensed  with  and  the  trunks  of  a 
pair  of  standing  small  trees  are  utilized  in  its  stead.  But  this  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive form,  and  lacks  many  of  the  features  of  an  approved  Navaho  loom,  though  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  constniction  that  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

"While  weaving,  the  squaw  sits  on  the  ground  and  weaves  from  the  bottomupward. 
When  the  work  has  progressed  so  far  that  she  can  not  reach  it  easily,  the  rope  on 
the  upper  beam  is  loosened,  as  is  also  the  top  bar  of  the  warp  frame,  permitting  the 
latter  to  slide  down  on  the  frame  sides  to  tne  proper  position.  It  is  now  fastened 
again,  the  warp  being  drawn  taut  and  the  finished  portion  of  the  blanket  sewn  tightly 
to  the  lower  beam  oi  the  main  frame. 

"The  Navaho  blanket  is  a  gem  of  barbaric  weaving.  Of  a  startling  combination  of 
bright  colors,  it  would  be  hideous  except  for  the  perfect  harmony  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  colors.  There  may  be  faults  of  weave,  texture,  or  pattern,  but  never  really  a 
fault  in  the  blending  of  colors.  Blue,  or  black  and  white,  are  effectively  used  with 
colors  in  maintaining  this  harmony." 

Some  of  the  largest  and  best  collections  of  Navaho  blankets  in  the  country  are 
owned  in  New  Mexico.  Mr.  HoUister  says  that  the  collection  of  Seligman  Bros.,  of 
Santa  Fe,  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  handsome  in  the  world.  Another 
elegant  collection  is  that  owned  by  Col.  Max.  Frost,  editor  of  the  New  Mexican. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Wilson,  of  Albuquerque,  possesses  a  collection  of  wide  range,  which 
includes  many  rare  specimens. 

Mr.  HoUister's  book  not  only  thoroughly  covers  the  matter  of  weaving  blankets, 
but  tells  many  interestinjs^  facts  about  the  Navahos  as  a  tribe.  The  book  is  finelv 
printed  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains  many  pictures  of  blankets  in  thefr 
correct  colors. 

It  is  of  great  literarv  merit,  shows  thorough  research  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Hoflister  is  evidently  a  close  student  of  archtseology,  Indian  folk 
lore,  legends,  and  tribal  myths.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Navahos,  the  greatest  Indian  tribe  in  the  Southwest.  It  will  prove  of  material  aid  to 
the  collectors  of  these  beautiful  specimens  of  Indian  art,  as  well  as  of  ereat  interest 
to  scientists,  to  students,  and  to  all  those  desiring  to  know  about  the  characteristics 
and  history  of  the  Indiana  of  the  great  West. 
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MINING  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
[From  the  Santa  Fe  Dally  New  Mexican.] 

Waldemar  Lindgren,  aii  authority  on  fl:eology  and  mineralogy,  in  a  paper  recently 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  speaks  as  follows  of  New 
Mexico's  gold  production  under  the  head  of  **  The  geological  features  of  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  North  America: " 

'*  Placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexi- 
cans since  the  occupation  of  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  amounts  extracted  by  these  old  miners  can  not  be  estimated,  but  they  were 

Erobablv  very  large.  From  1877  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  Territory  of  New  Slexico 
as  produced  $13,300,000  gold.  The  total  production  since  1860  is  in  all  probability 
about  $17,600,000.  In  1877  the  production  was  $300,000,  which  graduallv  increased 
to  $1,000,000  in  1889.  It  gradually  sank  again  to  $400,000  in  1897,  but  increased 
from  that  period,  so  that  the  output  for  1900  amounted  to  $800,000.  The  principal 
producing  county  is  that  of  Grant,  containing  the  deposits  of  Pinos  Altos,  but  many 
other  counties  contain  producing  mines. 

"Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  New  Mexico  is  very  fragmentary — more  so  than 
that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory.  The  numerous  desert  ranges  which  charac- 
terize the  State  usually  show  a  folded  and  faulted  Paleozoic  series,  floo<led  by 
enormous  masses  of  tertiary  lavas.  In  a  recent  paper  Prof.  C.  L.  Herrick  states 
that  jjold  occurs  .mostly  in  igneous  rocks,  and  chiefly  in  andesites,  trachytes,  and 
rhyolites,  the  latter  being  the  youngest.  The  basalts  are  barren.  The  andesite  is 
stated  to  be  the  most  productive  formation.  From  the  description  mentioned,  it 
appears,  however,  that  the  igneous  rocks  mentioned  are  only  partly  lava  flows,  and 
tnat  a  number  of  them  clearly  belong  to  the  class  of  intrusive  porphyries.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  great  similarity  between  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  similar  classes  of  deposits  will  be  found.  Most  probably,  then,  the 
gold  veins  should  be  divided  into  a  later  poet-Miocene  propylitic  series  and  an 
older  division  connected  with  intrusive  porphyries.  Cretaceous;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  short  distance  north  of  New  Mexico,  in  southern  Colorado,  the  erosion  has 
been  so  intense  as  to  expose  intrusive  diorites  of  late  tertiary  lava  flows.  Beyond 
the  point,  then,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  gold  deposits  of  New  Mexico  are  post- 
Miocene  nothing  further  can  he  said  with  certainty. 

The  gold  veins  of  Pinos  Altos,  in  (irant  County,  occur  in  granitic  rocks,  and  are 
connected  with  dikes.  In  depths  the  sulphides  predominate  and  a  little  free  gold  is 
present.  The  production  rose  to  $400,000  in  1900.  In  the  Shakenpeare  district,  south 
of  Lordsburg,  in  the  same  county,  large  quartz  veins  in  diorite  contain  auriferous 
sulphides.  Another  well-known  gold  mining  district  is  that  of  the  Mogollon 
Mountains,  in  Socorro  County,  which  is  said  to  contain  free-milling  ore  between 
walls  of  porphyry  or  andesite.  Sierra  Countv  contains  low-grade  ore  deposits  at 
Hillsboro.  Bernalillo  County  affords  at  Cochiti  large  low-grade  ore  bodies  in  igneous 
rocks.  In  a  recent  description  of  the  San  Pedro  district,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  Messrs. 
Young  and  McCaffery  show  the  existence  of  several  cores  of  syenite  porphyry  intru- 
sive in  old  sedimentary  rocks,  (lold  quartz  deposits  as  stringer-  leads  and  Assure 
veins  cluster  charat^tenstically  about  the  contacts.  This  is  the  most  important  old 
placer  district  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  also  contains  the  celebrated  Ortiz 
vein,  said  to  have  been  worked  by  Indians  previous  to  the  Spanish  occupancy. 

**In  the  absence  of  further  knowledge  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  divide  the  prod- 
uct among  the.  different  classes  of  deposits. .  It  might  be  said  that  probably  at  least 
one-half  of  the  output  is  derived  from  post-Miocene  propylitic  veins. 

**The  output  of  placer  gold  is  now  comparative! v  insignificant.  The  amount  is 
from  $20,000  to  $70,000  a  year.  From  1865  to  1875  the  placers  were  worked  with 
considerable  success,  and  probably  yielded  several  millions  of  dollars.  Small 
amounts  of  gold  have  been  produced  from  copper  ores  in  the  San  Pedro  Mountains. 
Silver,  containing  possibly  a  little  gold,  is  obtained  from  a  belt  of  deposits  of  galena 
in  limestone  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  near  Cooks  Peak,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

**  A  steady  increase  in  production  has  taken  place  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
and  prospecting  operations  have  been  very  active.  From  this  it  would  seem  likely 
that  a  still  further  increase  is  to  be  expected  during  the  next  few  years.  The  Terri- 
tory is  situated  between  the  great  producing  regions  of  Colorado  and  Old  Mexico. 
Prat^tically  every  range  in  New  Mexico  contains  abundant  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  precious  metals,  and  many  of  them  are  certainly  of  the  same  post-Miocene 
¥ropylitic  type  which  is  so  prominent  throughout  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south, 
bus,  while  the  production  has  been  small  during  the  past  years,  the  r^ion  is  not 
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so  well  prospected  bat  that  valuable  discoveries  may  well  be  made  in  many  of  the 
districts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  old  and  important  district  of  Pinos 
Altos  shows  a  lessened  production  from  that  of  former  years." 

THE  ONLY  COURT  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

[Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  in  the  Denver  Post.] 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Private  Ixind  Claims. — Chief  Justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa;  Associate  Justice,  William  W.  Murray,  Huntington,  Tenn.;  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  F.  I.  Osborne,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Associate  Justice,  Henry  C.  Sluss, 
Wichita,  Kans. ;  Associate  Justice,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891. 

The  purpose  and  sole  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  to  consider  and  adjudicate  the  title 
to  all  the  lands  claimed  to  have  been  derived  bv  grants  from  Spain  and  Mexico 
situate  within  the  area  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  tJnited  States  under  the  treaty  of 
1848,  known  as  the  treaty  of  "Guadalupe  Hidalgo,"  and  the  treaty  of  1853,  known 
as  the  **  Gadsden  Purchase,"  and  comprised  withm  the  present  States  and  Territories 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wvoming. 

California,  however,  though  included  in  the  treaty  cession,  is  not  includ©!  in  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  for  the  reason  that  soon  after  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  a  tribunal  was  provided  by  act  of  Congress  to  settle  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  grant  titles  to  lands  situate  in  that  State  Alone,  and  by  that 
tribunal  called  a  "commission,"  and  with  appeals  and  reviews  by  the  United  States 
district  court  of  California,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  these  titles 
were  settled  between  the  years  1850  and  1865. 

All  the  rest  of  the  country  was  left  without  relief  for  over  forty  years  after  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  with  its  stipulations  for  the  protection  of  such  titles, 
until  the  creation  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  in  1891. 

In  the  meantime  many  private  acts  were  passed  by  Congress  to  confirm  and  quiet 
title  to  some  of  these  grants,  but  this  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode,  since  it  was 
wholly  unjudicial,  ex  parte  and  in  some  instances  unjust,  acting  less  by  the  laws 
properly  applicable  than  by  the  influencres  of  favor  or  prejudice — confirming  those 
grants  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  leaving  unconfirmed  those  which 
ought  to  have  been  done.  Besides,  no  claimant  could  secure  such  legislative  con- 
firmation of  his  title  unless  he  had  money  enough  to  go  to  Washington,  organize  a 
lobby,  fight  or  buy  off  blood  suckers,  and  wield  sufficient  influence  to  get  a  bill  through 
Congress  for  such  purpose.  So  rank  had  this  practice  become  that  Congress  discon- 
tinued it  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made,  beginning  nearly  forty  years  ago,  to  have  Con- 
gress provide  a  court  or  some  kind  of  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  these  titles. 

MIXING   TWO  CIVILIZATIONS. 

The  claimants  and  possessors  of  lands  imder  such  titles  were  constantlv  harassed 
by  refusal  of  new  settlers  to  recognize  their  claims.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  had 
begun  to  settle  up  rapidly  by  an  invading  army  of  immigrants — mostly  Americans — 
from  the  old  western  States  and  the  east,  who  knew  nothing  of  "grants,"  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  "git  to  take  up  a  160  acres  of  land,  like  they  could  go  bsu^k  yander 
in  Kansas  and  the  la  way,"  were  disposed  to  treat  all  the  country  as  belonging  to 
"  Uncle  Sam  "  since  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  disregard  the  rights  of  claimants  unless 
they  could  show  that  they  had  **  preempted  "  not  to  exceed  160  acres  under  United 
States  law.  Hence  these  squadrons  of  tenderfeet  sought  to  "take  up"  and  "hold 
down"  for  themselves  mines,  farms,  ranches  and  water  rights  by  "squatting"  on 
them  wherever  they  were  found  not  actually  covered  by  habitations  and  cultivated 
fields,  and  even  regardless  of  the  latter  where  held  in  excess  of  the  United  States 
quarter-section  tracts. 

Even  the  local  land  offices  of  the  Government  did  much  to  encourage  these  abuses. 
Not  through  ignorance,  for  every  grant  was  notoriously  well  known,  out  from  disre- 
gard of  grant  rights  and  lust  for  fees  of  the  office,  entries  were  allowed  to  be  made 
upon  grant  lands  the  same  as  upon  public  domain,  notably  in  southern  Colorado  and 
^few  Mexico,  and  of  course  squatters  would  preempt  the  best  portions — those  which 
were  irrigable.  This  practice  was  made  all  the  more  aggravating  when  afterwards 
Congress,  in  confirming  these  grants  which  the  United  States  never  owned  and  had 
by  solemn  treaty  stipulated  to  protect,  provided  that  all  such  squatter  entries,  although 
illegal  when  made,  should  be  excepted  from  the  confirmation,  and  the  grantee  should 
be  graciously  allowed  to  select  a  like  area  where  he  could  find  it  on  some  part  of  the 
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public  domain,  it  might  be  in  widely  separated  parcels  miles  away  from  his  granted 
tract  and  of  little  value  for  any  purpose;  or  he  could,  as  provided  in  the  act  creating 
the  present  land  court,  accept  pay  from  the  United  States  at  the  price  of  $1.25  per 
acre  for  such  excepted  area,  the  latter  in  many  cases  being  at  the  time  of  such  adjudi- 
cation worth  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre.  It  is  proper  to  note  that  these  outrageously 
unjust  provisions  were  the  result  of  legislation  at  the  instance  of  the  majorities  of 
eastern  members  of  Congress  who  knew  no  more  of  the  geography,  topography,  cli- 
matic and  physical  conditions  or  the  necessity  for  irrigation  in  the  fartiier  west  than 
they  knew  of  the  moon,  and  seemed  to  care  as  little,  presuming,  if  they  cared  to 
indulge  in  any  presumption  whatever,  that  all  lands  in  these  far  western  Territories 
w  ere  the  same  as  those  in  the  rainy,  well-watered,  and  timbered  regions  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Members  from  the  few  States  in  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  voteless  delegates  of  Territories,  were  helpless  and  could  only  beg  but 
not  demand  from  that  class  which  Governor  Gilpin  was  wont  to  characterize  as  "The 

salt-water  tyrants  of  the  Atlantic  coast." 

For  twenty-tive  years  efforts  were  kept  up  to  secure  relief  by  means  of  the  creation 
of  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  these  titles  until  new  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri had  been  admitted  sufficient  to  make  a  show  of  strength,  and  whose  members, 
by  securing  the  aid  of  members  from  the  Southern  States,  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  established  by  the  act  which  passed  the  last  night  ol 
the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  expiring  at  midnight  of  March  3, 1891. 

Pkbsonnel  and  Purposes  of  the  New  Land  Court. 

It  was  gratifying  that  there  was  created  a  real  court,  not  a  hybrid  cross  between  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  a  coroner's  inquest,  like  the  old  crude  "commission"  of 
California,  but  a  court  commensurate  witn  the  im{)ortance  of  its  object  and  purpose, 
full  V  equipijed  and  clothed  with  all  the  powers — within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction — 
of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  was  made  to  consist  of  five  judges— a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  jus- 
tices, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  selected  from  different  states 
in  the  Union,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  an  attorney  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  clerk,  an  interpreter  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
in  ever^  department  necessary.  The  United  States  marshals  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  are  the  executive  oflScers  to  serve  the  process 
of  the  court,  the  same  as  in  the  other  federal  courts  of  the  Government. 

The  salaries  are  ample,  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States  district  courts, 
and  paid  by  the  Government,  together  with  necessary  incidental  expenses  when  in  the 
discnarge  of  official  duties. 

In  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  court,  and  the  importance  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  subject  matter  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  was  conceded  bv  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  which  agreed  upon  the  bill  for  final  pass- 
age by  Congress,  that  the  court  ought  to  be  essentially  nonpartisan  in  its  make-up, 
and  should  be  constituted  so  as  to  preclude  the  least  taint  or  suspicion  of  party  or 
political  imputation,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  integrity  of  decision  when 
dealing  with  the  vast  property  rights  which  had  been  the  subject  of  good  faith  by 
treaty  between  two  sister  republics. 

To  this  end  it  was  suggested  in  committee  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  incor- 
porate in  the  act  a  provision  requiring  that  the  persons  to  be  chosen  as  justices  of  the 
court  should  not  all  be  of  the  same  political  party.  But  Senator  Edmunds,  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee,  remarked  that  such  a  provision  would  better  be  omitted 
as  it  might  suggest  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  that  he  would  himself  represent 
the  view  of  the  committee  to  the  President  touching  this  point.  This  he  did  the 
next  day  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  court 
by  President  Harrison  was  considered  in  keeping  with  that  view. 

TO   AVOID  PARTISANSHIP. 

Three  of  the  five  justices  of  the  court  were  from  the  Republican  and  two  from  the 
Demo(!ratic  party.  One  of  the  Republican  members  was  from  a  Southern  and  one  of 
the  Democrats  was  from  a  Northern  State. 

Four  had  served  as  officers  in  the  Civil  war — three  on  the  Union  and  one  on  the 
Confederate  side — and  the  fifth  member  had  held  the  office  of  assistant  United  States 
attorney  during  the  war. 

In  the  matter  of  ability  and  judicial  experience  the  personnel  of  the  justices  was 
considered  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  requirements  of  such  a  tribunal. 
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Chief  Justice  Joseph  R.  Reed,  of  Iowa,  had  served  many  years  on  the  bench, 
including  the  supreme  court  of  his  State,  and  had  served  a  term  in  Congress. 

Judge  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  of  North  Carolina,  was  a  great  lawyer,  of  a  family  of 
lawyers,  and  a  typical  representative  of  the  old  school  of  chancery  practitioners. 

Judge  William  W.  Murray,  of  Tennessee,  had  achieved  distinction  at  the  bar  and 
had  served  many  years  as  United  States  district  attorney. 

Judge  Henry  C.  Sluss,  of  Kansas,  had  attained  high  rank  at  the  bar  and  had  served 
with  distinction  on  the  bench  of  that  State. 

Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  of  Colorado,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  lawyers 
of  this  territory,  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  convention  wfiich 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  had  served  as  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
Colorado  supreme  court. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  the  court,  Matt  G.  Reynolds,  of  St:  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  untiring  mentally  as  w^ell  as  a 
physical  athlete.  He  is&  graduate  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  and  served  as 
an  ofl[icer  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  Asiatic  waters.  As  special  assistant  he 
has  achieved  distiiiction  in  prosecuting  the  cases  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
^Vashington  and  also  rendered  signal  service  by  compiling  and  publishing  a  volume 
comprising  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  relating  to  land  grants. 

VAST  SCOPE  OP  WORK  TO  BE  COVERED   BY  COURT. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  is,  as  a  court  of  this  country,  unique  in  charac- 
ter, and  its  establishment  and  work  marks  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  National  Government. 

In  its  purpose,  jurisdiction,  and  functions  it  is  unlike  any  other  ever  established 
in  this  country.  Its  function  being,  primarily,  to  determine  the  validity  of  title  as 
between  the  United  States  and  the  grantee  claiming  under  a  foreign  nation,  it 
involves: 

First,  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Next,  a  consideration  of  international  law,  the  civil  law  of  Spain,  founded  upon 
the  Roman  civil  law;  the  edicts,  ordinances,  and  decrees  of  tne  Spanish  Crown, 
reaching  back  two  or  three  centuries,  relating  to  the  Crown  possessions  of  the  Indies. 

Then  the  laws  and  statutes,  Federal,  departmental,  and  State,  of  Mexico  subsequent 
to  the  independence  of  that  Government  in  1820. 

Next,  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims. 

Then  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  review  of  cases 
involving  similar  questions  arising  in  California  and  under  the  Florida  and  Louisiana 
purchases,  and  also  involving  somewhat  of  the  customs,  definitions,  interpretations, 
and  traditionary  usages  touching  the  estate  and  tenure  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grant 
titles;  and 

Lastly,  such  of  the  law  of  evidence,  realty,  descent,  alienation,  and  equitable 
rights  as  are  applicable  under  rules  of  judicial  procedure  in  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

All  the  muniments  of  title,  and  which  constitute  the  written  or  documentary 
evidence  in  these  cases,  are  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  oldest  being  known  &8 
"archive"  documents  or  records.  The  translation  of  these  requires  the  services  of 
experts  who  have  had  years  of  experience  as  translators  and  custodians  of  the 
archives  and  are  familiar  with  the  script,  nomenclature,  and  formula  of  these  ancient 
legal  documents  and  their  forms  of  authentication  and  peculiar  rubrics.  These 
archives  are  on  parchment  or  royal  sealed  paper,  and  the  more  ancient  are  full  of 
abbreviations,  like  middle-age  Latin. 

Many  laws  and  special  statutes  affecting  these  cases  were  found  by  the  court  never 
to  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  during  the  busiest  period  of  the  court's 
work  quite  a  little  army  of  translators,  chirographic  experts,  stenographers,  ty{)e- 
writers,  clerks,  and  special  Government  agents  were  required  several  years  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial. 

A   ROMANTIC   PAST. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  business  of  the  court  is  the  historic  romance  attaching 
to  the  settlement  and  holding  of  these  lands. 

The  documentary  evidence  in  many  cases  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  oral  tes- 
timony of  witnesses,  relating  to  occupation,  abandonment  by  Indian  hostilities, 
heredity,  and  family  pedigree  of  claimants,  dating  back  to  a  time  when  witnesses 
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from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  old  testified  to  what,  when  children,  they 
heard  told  by  their  aged  grandfathers.  Here  were  brought  out  the  stories  of  the 
marches  northward  into  the  frontier  provinces  across  arid  deserts,  over  drifted  sands, 
through  prickly  cactus,  thorny  mezquite  chaparal,  and  under  burning  suns  reflecting 
the  bhnding  light  from  wastes  of  snow-white  alkali,  on  and  on  to  the  welcome,  pine- 
clad  mountains  with  their  cool  streams  and  fertile  valleys.  Then  the  settlements, 
the  building  of  the  rude  adobe  and  jac^l  dwellings,  the  little  mission  church  with  its 
venerated  cross,  the  forts  for  defense,  the  pastoral  life  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  the  oft  contention  over  watering  places — the  life  over  again  of  the  patriarchal  age 
of  Abraham  and  Lot.  Then  the  hostile  raids  of  the  Indians,  the  massacres,  captiv- 
ities, flights,  years  of  wars  and  persistent  returns. 

In  these  stories  one  could  look  back  in  fancy  over  the  long  trails  these  settlers  fol- 
lowed and  see  the  marches  of  the  first  Spanish  invaders,  the  old  Conquistadores,  who, 
like  the  crusaders  of  the  middle  ages,  clad  in  all  the  panoply  of  Spanish  cavaliers, 
resplendent  in  the  glamor  of  the  conquest  of  a  new  world,  rode  forth  from  the  "Halls 
of  the  Montezumas,'*  on  that  long  stretch  of  mountain  plateau  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  El  Paso  del  Norte,  and  thence  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  mountain  sources — a  jour- 
nej;  of  nearly  2,000  miles — bearing  the  flag  of  Spain  and  the  banner  of  the  cross,  the 
mailed  warriors  going  before  and  the  black-robed  priests  following  behind,  and  with 
glittering  pomp  and  noly  zeal  bayoneting,  baptizing,  and  benevolently  assimilating 
the  natives,  "ae  las  Indias." 

The  old  world  has  scoffed  at  the  lack  of  interesting  history  in  America.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Atlantic  colonies  and  Mississippi  States  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
novelists  and  poets,  like  Cooper  and  Campbell,  in  tragic  and  bloody  song  and  story, 
but  the  greater  romance  in  the  drama  of  American  history,  touched  upon  by  the  pens 
of  Prescott  and  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  is  spread  over  the  sun  lands  of  the  trans- 
Missouri  and  Pacific  half  of  the  continent,  now  the  graveyard  of  the  mystic  Toltec, 
the  golden-templed  Aztec,  the  peaceful  Pueblos,  and  the  fierce  Apaches — the  Bedouins 
of  the  American  desert. 

And  now  we  are  resurrecting  the  history  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  rivaling  in  interest 
and  antiquity  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 

This  reminiscence — seemingly  digressive  and  far-fetehed — is  but  fetehed  directly 
down  from  the  real  genesis  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims. 

Resume  of  the  Twelve  Years  of  Its  Existence. 

Another  unicjue  feature  of  this  court  is  that  it  is  not  perpetual  or  permanent  as  a 
part  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  government.  Createa  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  specific  work,  it  follows  that  when  that  work  is  ended  the  court  is  to  cease 
and  become,  in  legal  parlance,  functus  oflicio.  The  lifetime  of  the  court  was  origi- 
nally limited — as  a  first  guess  at  probable  sufficiency — to  five  years.  It  has  from  time 
to  time  been  extended  until  it  has  been  in  operation  nearly  twelve  years,  and  is  now 
nearin^  the  close  of  its  business,  and  will  likely  finish  some  time  next  year. 

The  justices,  together  with  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  court,  were  appointed 
in  May,  1891,  and  soon  after  met  in  Denver  and  organized  the  court.  They  appointed 
as  clerk  of  the  court  James  H.  Reeder,  of  Kansas,  a  talented  and  popular  lawyer, 
and  who  has  lately  been  elected  judge  of  the  district  court  at  Hays  Cfity,  Kans.  The 
present  clerk  is  Ireneo  L.  Chaves,  of  Santa  Fe. 

Sessions  of  the  court  were  held  in  Denver  in  the  Gettysbui^  Building  for  two  or 
three  years  until  most  of  the  grants  in  Colorado  were  disposed  of,  while  for  New 
Mexico  the  court  sits  at  Santa  Fe  in  the  commodious  Federal  building  there,  and  in 
Arizona  the  sessions  are  held  at  Tucson  and  at  Phoenix. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  court  worthy  of  mention  is  its  vast  territorial 
jurisdiction — the  largest  of  any  trial  law  court  in  the  world. 

The  States  and  Territories  it  embraces  comprise  an  area  laiyer  than  Germany  or 
France,  and  the  judges  residing  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  in  attending  ses- 
sions of  the  court  in  Arizona,  travel  farther  than  from  Ix)ndon  to  Constantinople. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  cases  determined  up  to  this  time  will  serve  to  show  the 
amount  and  importance  of  the  work  done. 

result  in  totals. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  filed  in  the  court  for  confirmation  of  title  to  land  grants 
was  301. 

These  claims  embraced  altogether  about  36,000,000  acres. 

Of  this  nnmber  there  have  been  confirmed  up  to  the  present,  87  grants,  embracing 
about  3,000,000  acres. 
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Of  the  remainder,  those  which  have  been  tried  have  been  rejected  as  invalid,  either 
by  the  trial  court  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  on 
appeal. 

The  land  of  all  grants  finally  rejected  reverts  to  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  disposal  under  the  public  land  laws  or  the  Government. 

Few  cases  are  now  left  for  trial  at  first  instance,  but  as  it  requires  about  one  year's 
time  after  a  grant  is  confirmed  in  w-hich  to  make  a  survey,  be  passed  on  by  the 
•surveyor-general  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  situate,  forwarded  to  Washington 
to  be  passed  on  by  the  General  Land  Office,  and  then  returned  to  be  finally  passed 
on  by  the  court — m  which,  if  objections  to  the  survey  are  filed  by  either  party,  the 
hearing  thereon  mav  involve  a  greater  contest  than  the  original  trial  of  title — it 
necessitates  the  continuance  of  the  court  for  probably  a  year  after  the  last  casje  in 
which  a  decree  of  confirmation  is  had  shall  have  been  tried. 

Many  of  the  most  important  cases  required  months  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  espe- 
cially to  defend  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Archives  had  to  be  searched  and 
testimony  taken  in  many  places,  not  onlv  within  the  TerritoriaF  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  but  out8i<ie  of  it— at  the  ("ity  of  Mexico,  at  Guadalajara,  at  Chihuahua,  at 
Hermosillo,  in  Sonora,  in  California,  and  in  Spain  itself. 

In  securing  such  evidence  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  had  to  go  to  these  various 
distant  places,  accompanied  with  a  retinue  of  interpreter,  expert  translator,  ste- 
nographer, attornevs,  and  often  a  photographer  to  photograph  Spanish  records  and 
boundary  landmarks,  in  order  to  have  such  evidence  properly  authenticated.  All 
this  constituted  another  unique  as  well  as  highly  interesting  feature  of  this  court. 

Old  Ruins  and  Relics  op  Old  Times  and  Manners. 

Old  ruins  were  visited,  as  well  as  Indian  pueblos  and  tribes;  picturesque  rocks  and 
monuments  with  hieroglyphic  landmark  inscriptions  were  examined,  and  the  kotlak 
was  strictly  in  evidence. 

On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  at  Tucson — where  the  court  in  the  midwinter  months 
could  sit  in  summer  garb  under  the  shade  of  palms  and  drooping  pepper  trees  amidst 
blooming  roses,  oleanders,  and  pomegranates — the  whole  court  with  a  party  of  about 
40  persons  went  one  dav  by  special  train  75  miles  toward  Tombstone  to  examine  dis- 
puted landmarks  near  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  enjoyed  a  judicial  picnic  in  January 
beside  an  immense  spring  of  mountain  waters  under  the  shade  of  the  evergreen  live 
oak,  walnut,  and  Palo  Verde  trees. 

Occasionally  the  court  room  at  Santa  Fe  would  be  enlivened  by  a  squad  of  Indians 
who  had  journeyed  thither  from  their  distant  pueblos  as  witnesses  for  their  grant. 
These  delegations  were  usually  headed  by  the  governor  of  their  tribe,  who  exhibited 
great  pride  in  striding  up  to  the  witness  stand  and  being  sworn  on  the  holy  cross, 
wearing  a  badge  on  his  breast,  a  broad  red  sash  round  his  waist,  and  clad  in  a  white 
shirt,  the  full  tail  of  which  hung  about  his  antarctic  zone  like  the  skirt  of  a  ballet 
dancer,  and  underneath  which  depended  his  baggy  white  muslin  trousers,  a  la  Chi- 
nese washee-washee. 

The  grave  and  imperturbable  bow  which  the  governor  gave  to  the  judges  on  the 
bench  in  recognition  of  their  equality  with  himself  as  official  dignitaries,  arrayed  in 
that  grotesque  fashion,  was  enough  to  evoke  a  hilarious  bray  from  a  dead  burro. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  asked  on  the  witness  stand  by  General  Bartlett,  his 
attorney,  to  produce  the  United  States  patent  to  his  land,  the  governor  rose  up,  and 
with  much  fumbling,  after  the  manner  of  a  modern  lady  searching  for  her  pocket- 
book,  produced  the  precious  titulo  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  a  back  pocket  in  his 
shirt  tail!  And  yet,  in  his  aboriginal  innocence,  he  couldn't  understand  why  the 
audience  smiled  so  boisterously. 

The  court  proceedings  in  important  cases  have  often  been  made  intensely  interest 
ing  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  famous  and  brilliant  members  of  the  bar.     Eloquent 
forensic  arguments  have  been  made  by  noted  lawyers  from  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Washington  City,  Texas,  Old  jMexico, 
and  from  the  leaders  of  the  able  bar  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

In  one  of  the  noted  Arizona  cases  a  few  years  ago  the  trial  lasted  a  month  and  was 
aligned  by  six  famous  lawyers  for  nine  days.  Among  these  wa«  the  distinguished 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  whose  two  days'  argument  could  have  been  listened  to 
with  tireless  interest  for  two  days  longer  by  the  bench,  bar,  and  crowded  audience. 

Many  of  the  large  grants  which  were  not  wholly  rejected  by  the  court  were  cut 
down  in  area,  either  by  tlie  restrictions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  court  and 
the  11-league  limitation  of  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  or  by  the  terms  of  the 
pxnt  itself  being  found  to  be  for  less  than  claimed  bv  the  petitioners.  A  noted 
inBtance  of  the  latter  class  was  in  the  case  of  the  Cafion  de  Chama  grant,  which  had 
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been  sold  to  an  English  cattle  company  as  containing  over  200,000  acres,  but  was 
found  upon  trial  to  be  in  reality  a  grant  for  only  1,500  acres  in  a  narrow  canyon. 

Another  case  was  the  Petaca  grant.  This  was  claimed  to  be  about  30  miles  long 
and  20  in  width,  embracing  nearly  100  square  miles  of  pine  forest.  It  had  been 
bought  by  one  of  the  Farwells,  of  Chicago,  who  established  sawmills  and  lumber  n 
camps  in  the  pineries,  and  for  ten  years  shipped  lumber  by  rail  from  Tres  Piedres  to 
the  markets  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  but  had  reserved  the  best  portion  of  the 
pineries  for  future  use.  The  court  found  that  the  original  grant  comprised  only  a 
paltry  strip  about  5  miles  long  and  a  few  rods  wide,  embracing  the  little  garden 
patches  in  the  canyon  of  Petaca  Creek,  l)elonging  to  some  poor  Mexicans,  who  were 
made  all  the  poorer  by  having  the  ownership  decreed  to  them  by  the  court.  The 
great  pineries  yet  untouched  were  turned  over  to  the  public  domain  of  Uncle  Sam, 
to  be  gobbled  up  by  lumber  poachers,  who  will  take  care  tbat  they  cut  off  the  best 
part  first. 

Among  other  noted  grants  rejected  and  cut  down  in  area  are  the  following: 

The  Bartolome  Baca  grant,  south  of  Albuquerque,  area  claimed  500,000  acres; 
total  rejected. 

The  San  Miguel  del  Bado  grant,  on  the  upper  Pecos  River,  west  of  Las  Vegas; 
area  claimed,  315,000  acres;  all  rejected  except  the  irrigated  farming  lands  along  the 
river  bottoms  originally  allotted  to  the  Mexican  grantee  settlers. 

The  Gervacio  Nolan  grant,  situate  west  of  the  Maxwell  grant;  area  claimed, 
275,000  acres;  total  rejected. 

TheCanyada  de  los  Alamos  grant,  near  Bernalillo;  area  claimed,  148,000;  confirmed, 
4,000  acres  only. 

The  Ignacio  Chaves  grant,  southwest  of  Santa  Fe;  area  claimed,  243,000  acres; 
confirmed,  47,000  acres. 

The  Cochiti  ^rant,  including,  as  claimed,  over  200  square  miles,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Cochiti  mining  district,  and  owned  by  Joel  Parker  Whitney,  of  Boston;  con- 
firmed a  narrow  strip  of  pastoral  land  outside  the  mining  district. 

The  famous  PeraJta  grant  (of  James  Addison  Peralta  Reavis);  area  claimed, 
12,467,456  acres,  and  covering  all  the  best  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  a 
fair  slice  of  New  Mexico;  total  rejected. 

For  years  a  common  impression  had  prevailed  that  many  of  the  Mexican  land 
grants  were  wholly  illegal,  forged,  and  fraudulent,  and  that  the  court,  upon  investi- 
gation, would  so  find.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  such  cases  were  extremely 
rare.  In  fact,  only  one  case  was  proven  to  be  entirely  fictitious  and  fraudulent. 
That  was  the  notorious  Peralta  Reavis  case. 

WHERE   LAW   WAS  STRICT. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  grants  were  found  to  have  been  made  by  oflicials  not  hav- 
ing proper  legal  authority  so  to  do,  although  the  grants  were  made  in  good  faith,  fend 
where  the  oflBcials  assumed  an  authority  which  they  ignorantly  supposed  they 
possessed. 

This  arose  chiefly  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  constitution  and  legislation  of 
the  government,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  frontier  provinces  from  the  seat  of  the 
central  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico;  so  that  a  nrovincial  governor  would  go 
on  exercising  his  functions  for  months  or  a  year  before  ne  could  learn  of  a  change  in 
his  authority.  This  was  especially  the  case  under  Spanish  rule,  when  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  the  Crown,  made  beyond  seas,  could  not  be  promulgated  and  made 
known  to  the  viceroys  in  Mexico  until  aftef  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more. 

Under  such  conditions  many  grants,  made  perhaps  a  century  before  the  court  was 
established,  had  existed  with  titles  undisputed  by  the  people  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  thev  were  granted,  ana  in  strict  equity  were  justly  entitled  to  be 
held  good,  but  had  to  be  rejected  by  the  court  under  the  limiting  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  the  court,  which  required  proof  of  strict  legal  authority  in  the  grant- 
ing powers,  and  a  rigid  compliance  with  law  in  the  form  and  manner  oi  its  execution. 

Floating  Boundary  Marks  to  Include  More  Land. 

A  number  of  grants  have  had  their  boundaries  stretched  and  areas  marvelously 
expanded.  But  this  has  been  done  mostly  by  Yankee  and  English  purchasers  and 
not  by  the  original  Mexican  owners.  Where  boundaries  were  made  by  natural  land- 
marks, such  as  a  **  white  rock,"  a  **red  hill,"  or  a  **lone  tree,"  another  rock,  hill,  or 
tree  of  like  description  could  always  be  found  a  league  or  two  farther  off,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  original  landmark  described  in  the  grant  documents.  Thus  it  has  been 
found — unofficially — by  the  court  that,  in  the  unparalleled  climate  and  under  the 
generous  sun  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  only  does  vegetation  thrive  and  grow  to 
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enormous  size  by  irrigation,  but  that  land  grants  themselves  grow  immensely — 
without  irrigation. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  Mexican  land  boundary  description 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  little  grant  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  in  the 
,  mountains  above  the  city.  The  length  was  given  as  extending  from — say —the  old 
sheep  corral  of  Jesus  Maria  Gonzalez  up  the  creek  to  Monument  Rock.  The  width 
extended  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  "faldas"  of  the  mountains  on  either 
side.  Now,  a  ^'falda  "  in  Spanish  means  primarily  a  skirt,  as  the  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

The  delicate  j  38tion  of  just  where  are  worn  or  situate  the  skirts  of  a  mountain 
was  argued  befoie  the  diffident  justices  by  the  lawyers  all  one  day,  and  much  expert 
learning  was  deployed  with  legal  technique  in,  on,  about,  above,  and  beneath  the 
topographical  skirts  which  depend  from  shoulders  or  the  equatorial  zone  to  the  foot 
of  a  mountain. 

A  VERY   DELICATE  QUESTION. 

T.  B.  Catron,  attorney  for  the  claimant,  insisted  that  the  faldas  should  be  held  to  be 
up  about  timber  line,  so  as  to  include  all  the  valuable  timber.  Hon.  W.  H.  Poi)e,  the 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  contended  that  such  elevation  of  the  faldas  was  a 
highly  improper  interpretation,  since  it  would  fix  the  bottom  of  the  said  faldas  so 
high  above  the  foot  as  to  expose  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
knee-plus-ultra  skirts  of  a  ballet  dancer — ^a  meaning  never  intended  by  the  pious 
Mexicans;  that  the  setting  sun  would  blush  upon  such  immodest  mountains;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  term  should  be  construed  to  bring  the  skirts  down  to  the 
trails  of  the  foothills,  after  the  style  of  the  decorous  ladies  who  assist  the  street 
sweepers  in  gathering  up  microbes  {rom  the  sidewalk. 

The  court,  after  thoughtful  consultation  in  chambers,  decided  that  a  falda  of  the 
pattern  of  an  average  bicyle  skirt  was  about  the  proper  thing  for  mountain  use,  and 
so  decreed  the  side  lines  to  be  surveyed  along  the  upper  edges  of  the  valley — a  little 
above  the  foot  of  the  slopes — about  the  region  of  the  calf  pastures,  at  the  lines  of 
possible  irrigation. 

Result,  a  strip  of  land  10  miles  long  and  averaging  10  rods  wide,  with  corrugated 
edges  conforming  to  the  bottom  fringes,  ruffles,  and  convolutions  of  the  allegorical 
skirts  of  the  mountains. 

• 

GRBATEOT  LAND  SWINDLE  IN   HISTORY   OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  Peralta-Reavis  case  involves  a  history  which  in  itself  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
that  of  the  most  romantic  interest,  but  which  can  be  only  briefly  epitomized  in  this 
article. 

James  Addison  Reavis^  a  product  of  Missouri,  when  a  young  man  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  old 
Spanish  grants  in  that  State,  and  which  business  eventually  brought. him  the  case  of  a 
Spanish  grant  in  Arizona.  In  the  clerical  work  relating  to  it  R^viis^  became  familiar 
with  this  case,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  old  lawyer  made  a  trip  to  Arizona  in  the 
interest  of  the  claimant,  who  was  an  invalid  in  health  and  died  a  few  months  after 
reaching  the  Territory,  leaving  no  heirs.  Reavis  seized  the  opportunity  to  succeed 
as  claimant  by  manufacturing  the  requisite  assignment  of  rights  in  the  case.  After 
working  at  it  a  year  or  two  the  subject  ^w  upon  the  fertile  mind  of  Reavis,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  enlai^ng  the  claim  so  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while.  He  set 
to  work  and  mapped  out  a  plan  for  a  grant  on  a  gigantic  scale.  He  went  to  Mexico 
and  examined  the  Spanish  archives  at  various  places,  and  eventually  went  to  Spain 
upon  the  same  mission. 

He  took  his  time,  cautiously,  skillfully  and  alone,  making  no  confidants.  In  brief, 
he  manufactured  and  counteHeited  a  complete  title  for  a  Spanish  grant  of  land  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  stretching  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River  in 
Arizona  to  its  source  in  New  Mexico,  taking  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Territory,  with  the  valleys  of  the  largest  rivers.  He  was  crafty  enough  to  make 
the  title  run  so  as  to  l^ve  no  living  heirs  except  a  possible  female  child  whose 
existence  was  unknown. 

FINDING   THE  HEIRESS. 

He  went  to  California  and  roamed  about  in  search  of  an  heir  to  his  ready-made 
grant.  He  finally  met  with  a  young  Spanish  or  Mexican  girl,  an  orphan,  a  waif,  who 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  her  ftttner,  mother,  family,  or  birthplace.  Here  was 
Reavis's  chance.    He  cultivated  the  child,  took  her  in  chai^,  wait^  till  she  was  old 
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enough  to  decently  marry,  then  married  her  and  disclosed  to  her  that  she  was  the 
only  living  scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  nobility  of  Spain,  and  the  long-lost 
heir  to  the  great  Peralta  grant. 

The  documents  constituting  the  claim  of  title  to  the  grant  showed  that  it  had  been 
made  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  King  Ferdinand  VII,  to  one  of  the  highest  grandees  in 
the  realm,  with  a  name  and  string  of  titles  a  yard  long,  including  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  Order  of  Charles  III,  etc. 

Long  before  the  land  court  was  created  Reavis  had  sought  recognition  of  his  title 
and  its  confirmation  through  the  Federal  courts,  the  Interior  Department,  and  Con- 
gress, but  to  no  avail,  except  to  teach  him  the  defects  in  title,  which  he  afterwards 
supplied  by  fresh  counterfeiting. 

Meanwhile  he  had  organized  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  East  several  large  com- 
panies for  irrigation  and  other  improvements,  in  which  he  had  interested  capital, 
and  soon  had  all  the  money  he  wanted. 

Upon  his  last,  visit  to  Spain  he  perfected  his  counterfeiting  and  alteration  of  the 
official  records,  and  procured  certified  copies  in  a  manner  to  render  his  title  com- 
plete and  impregnable.  These  papers,  when  submitted  to  some  of  the  greatest  law- 
vers  of  the  I  nited  States,  like  Roscoe  Conkling,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  James  O. 
broadhead,  were  pronounced  invulnerable.  This  was  true,  prima  facie,  since  these 
genuine  authenticated  copies  showed  that  the  title  so  existed  upon  the  royal  and 
ofiicial  records  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  Certified  copies  of  recorded  documents  being 
admissible  evidence  in  courts  as  well  as  the  original  records,  Reavis  never  dreamed 
that  a  contestant  would  ever  cross  the  ocean  to  "go  behind  the  returns.'*  Indeed, 
the  United  States  attorney  of  the  court,  at  the  outset,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
only  defense  was  to  attack  the  genuinenei=s  of  the  heirship  being  in  the  wife  of 
Reavis.  The  discovery  of  the  falsification  of  records  was  rather  accidental.  For 
the  work  of  preparing* defense  of  this  case,  which  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds to  do  outside  his  duties  in  court,  the  then  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Olney 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Severo  Mallet-Prevost,  a  young  attorney  of  New  York* 

DETECTION   OF   FORGERIES   IN   SPAIN    -\ND   MEXICO. 

Mr.  Mallet-Prevost  (who  was  afterwards  engaged  with  ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
Venezuela  commission  at  Paris),  a  gentleman  of  most  agreeable  manners,  a  bom 
diplomat,  and  who  knows  the  Spanish  language  as  well  as  a  native-born  Castilian, 
was  at  work  nearly  three  years  on  the  Rea-vis  case.  In  examining  some  records  in 
Mexico  his  keen  eyes  detected  some  faint  signs  of  alterations  in  the  written  lines. 
Following  this  clew,  various  records  elsewhere,  from  which  Reavis  had  taken  copies, 
disclosed  like  alterations.  Pages  were  photographed  which  brought  out  clearly  the 
erasures  and  interlineations  as  stars  are  photograi)hed  which  are  invisible  with  the 
telescope. 

Mallet-Prevost  then  went  to  Si)ain  and  discovered  that  all  the  records  in  the  royal 
archives  at  Madrid  and  Seville  upon  which  Reavis  had  constructed  his  title  had  been 
falsified  in  like  manner.  How  he  had  managed  to  do  all  this  and  escape  detection 
at  the  time  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  outside  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  narration. 

After  the  return  and  report  of  ^lallet-Prevost  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Spain, 
accomjwinied  by  Justice  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  under  an  order  of  the  court,  and  armed 
with  proi)er  credentials  from  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  State  at  Wa.«liington, 
and  up<m  diplomatic  arrangements  made  between  the  American  minister  and  the 
Spanish  Government  at  Madrid,  they  spent  three  months  investigathig  and  securing 
complete  and  authenticated  proofs  of  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  an  ambitious 
and  crafty  Missourian  had  "shown*'  himself  how  to  become  the  titular  possessor  of 
the  "Ancient  Barony  of  Arizonaca." 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  it  was  clearly  established  that  this  alleged  Peralta  grant, 
with  all  the  titles,  dignities,  pediirrees,  and  prerogatives  of  Spanish  nol)ility  thereunto 
appertaining  were  manufactured  fictitiously  from  beginning  to  end. 

No  such  grant  was  ever  made  by  Spain;  the  orders  of  the  (Golden  Fleece  and  the 
others  claimed  were  never  conferred  on  any  person  of  the  name  of  the  alleged  grantee; 
the  royal  seal  of  the  Crown  exhibited  by  Reavis  was  not  the  seal  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
but  of  another  King. 

These  are  the  gist  of  the  resultant  facts  disclose<i.  The  details  are  as  romantic  as  a 
fairv  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

liere  is  a  glimpse  of  a  man  who  in  poverty  and  obscurity  conceived  and  executed, 
without  confederates,  a  crime  requiring  marvelous  ingenuity  and  sublime  audacity, 
and  which  took  him  nearly  twenty  years  to  accomplish,  by  which  he  rose  to  afflu- 
ence, travele<l  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  in  special  cars,  hobnobbed  with 
millionaires  and  Government  officials,  retained  a  dozen  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
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United  States;  had  a  country  house  on  Staten  Island  and  another  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  took  his  wife  with  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Spain,  and  decorating  her  with  a 
string  of  high-born  Castilian  names  (he  himself  taking  the  name  of  Peraltareavis), 
introduced  ner  to  the  proud  Spanish  Court  as  the  fourth  baroness  in  line  of  an 
illustrious  ancestry  and  the  heiress  of  a  barony  as  large  as  Spain  itself.  On  the  birth 
of  his  twin  baron-lets  he  sent  engraved  cards  of  the  occasion  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  who  were  to  try  his  title;  snent  all  his  money  before  the  case  came  on  to  be 
heard;  whose  lawyers,  snuffing  the  stupendous  fraud,  deserted  him  as  rats  abandon 
a  sinking  ship;  wa.^  too  {X)or  when  the  trial  came  on  to  hire  the  cheapest  attorney, 
and  defended — for  he  was  then  put  on  the  defensive — his  own  case  alone  against  the 
whole  array  of  counsel  for  the  (xovernment;  saw  his  claim  rejected  as  a  liction  and 
a  forgery-;  was  indicted  for  perjurv  and  fraud,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary,  where  he  exchanged  his  baronial  badges  for  the  horizontal  stripes  of  a 
lelon. 

A  pathetic  coloring  is  given  to  the  finale  in  the  picture  of  poor  Mrs.  Reavis,  the 
whilom  baroness,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  innocent  of  all  blame,  or  even 
knowledge,  of  the  imposition  practiced  by  her  husband,  left  without  family  or 
friends,  and  forced  to  resort  to  a  mean  tenement  in  one  of  the  squalid  streets  of  the 
city  in  which  she  was  left,  reduced  to  taking  in  washing  to  support  herself  and  her 
handsome  little  twin  boys. 

In  magnitude  and  in  romance  of  crime  no  cause  ever  paralleled  this  in  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  Christendom.  The  English  Tichborne  case  dwarfs  beside  this  of 
Jame  Addison  Peralta  Reavis. 

Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  the  law^yers  in  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  fraudulent  title  of  *'Titlebat  Titmouse,"  counterfeit  a  single  tombstone. 
Reavis  invaded  a  Catholic  Church  in  California,  laid  hands  on  the  parish  record  books 
of  the  priest,  and  counterfeited  a  record  of  marriage,  birth,  baptism,  death,  and 
burial. 

The  documents  of  title  in  Spanish,  with  English  translations,  illustrated  with  maps, 
plats,  royal  seals,  and  rubrics,  genealogical  trees,  and  photographs  of  ancient  person- 
ages of  the  Peralta  family,  tq^ether  with  the  oral  testimony  m  the  case,  maice  two 
lanje  printed  volumes,  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  land  court. 

Throughout  all  and  after  he  had  served  out  his  prison  term  Reavis  retained  his 
accustomed  cheek  and  chic;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  inner  sense  of  com- 
punction or  humiliation,  he  maintained  the  outward  air  of  one  who  thinks  with  a 
pleasant  chuckle  of  the  good  time  he  once  had  when  he  could  sing: 

When  I  was  a  lad  I  served  a  term 

As  office  boy  in  a  lawyer's  Arm; 

I  cleaned  the  windows  and  swept  the  floor 

And  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door, 

I  polished  things  up  so  sklllfullec 

That  I  now  have  the  title  of  a  Spanish  grandee. 

CASES  DISPOSED. 

Whole  number  of  cases  filed  in  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  for  con- 
firmation of  title  to  land  grants 301 

Number  of  acres  embraced  in  these  claims 36, 000, 000 

Number  of  these*  grants  confirmed 87 

Number  of  acres  in  the  confirmed  grants 3, 000, 000 

Number  of  acres  restored  to  the  public  domain 33, 000, 000 

HOME  OF  THE  LARGER  CLAIMS. 


Canyon  de  Chama 

Petaca 

Canyada  de  Ioa  Alamos 

Ignacio  Chaves 

Bartolome  Baca , 

Oervacio  Nolan , 

San  Miguel  del  Bado... 


Peralta. 
Cochiti. 


Claimed. 


200,000  acres 
384,000  acre» 
148.000  acres 
243,000  acres 
500,000  acres 
275,000  acres 
315,000  acres 


12.467.456  acres  . . 
200  square  miles. 


Cut  down  to— 


1.500  acres. 
5,000  acres. 
4.000  acres. 
47,0U0  acres. 
Nothing. 

Do. 
Narrow  strip  along   upper 

Pecos  River. 
Nothing. 
Narrow  strlpof  pastoral  land 

outside  of  mining  district. 


PART    III. 

In  this  part  are  included  the  reports  of  the  United  States  oflBcials  in  New  Mexico, 
who  acceded  to  the  request  for  a  report  to  be  included  in  this  volume. 

The  reports  included  under  this  heading  are: 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  mines  inspector  for  New  Mexico. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

The  public  lands  of  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general  for  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  internal-revenue  collector. 

The  forest  reserves  of  New  Mexico. 

The  National  Sanitorium  for  Consimiptives  at  Fort  Stanton. 

The  United  States  general  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard. 

The  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the  climate  and  crop  service  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency. 

The  Mescalero  Indian  Agency. 

The  Navaio  Agency. 

The  Pueblo  Indian  day  schools. 

The  United  States  Indian  industrial  school  at  Santa  Fe  and  the  Northern  Pueblo 
day  schools. 

The  United  States  Indian  school  at  Albuquerque  and  Southern  Pueblo  day 
schools. 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  irrigation  of  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Indian 
Reservations. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Inspector. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COAL-MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  coal-mining  industry  in  New  Mexico  is  assuming  a  prominent  place  among 
the  most  profitable  of  the' varied  resources  of  the  Territory.  As  predicted  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  United  States  mine  inspector,  the  production  of  coal  has 
increased  largely  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  demand  has  exceeded  the 
supply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the  west  and  southwest,  which 
are  among  the  largest  consumers,  have  substituted  oil,  from  the  wells  of  California 
and  Texas,  for  fuel  upon  2,000  miles  of  railroad. 

In  McKinley  County  the  producing  capacity  of  the  mines  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  It  is  in  this  county  that  the  competition  of  fuel  oil  is  most  felt.  The 
cheap  fuel  oil  of  California  has  been  substituted  for  coal  upon  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Seligman,  Ariz.,  a  length  of  770  miles  of  road, 
and  also  upon  the  branch  from  Los  Angeles  to  Barstow,  Cal.,  141  miles,  and  upon 
other  coast  lines  where  New  Mexico  coal  was  used,  and  oil  is  also  used  in  many 
industries  and  for  domestic  purposes  in  many  localities  of  California  where  coal  was 
formerly  used.  And  yet  with  this  formidable  competitor  in  the  field  of  consumers 
the  production  of  coal  from  McKinley  County  only  shows  a  decrease  of  3.8  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  the  settlement  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
development  of  their  resources  has  created  a  demand  which  at  present  compensates 
for  the  lost  markets  to  the  railroads  and  in  California,  and  which  will  in  the  near 
future  furnish  a  home  market  for  a  larj?e  proportion  of  New  Mexico's  coal  production. 

The  development  of  the  vast  mining  resources  of  Arizona  and  old  MexicA  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  cheap  coal  of  New  Mexico,  and  during  the  past  year 
this  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  mining  and  smelting  companies  of  ola  Mexico 
and  Arizona  keeping  agents  in  the  New  Mexico  coal  fields  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
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empty  railroad  cars  in  which  to  ship  coal  from  the  Territory  to  the  mines  and 
8melt»^r8  mentioned  above. 

In  all  the  counties  except  Colfax  County  there  has  been  a  plightly  decreai»e<i  pro- 
duction, but  this  is  due  solely  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and' scarcity  of  min- 
ers. In  the  matter  of  transportation,  the  equipment  of  the  railroads  will*  soon  be 
increased  to  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  demand,  and  in  addition  to  this,  new 
railroads  are  being  built,  some  of  these  roads,  like  the  8anta  Fc  Central,  opening  up 
valuable  coal  fields  hitherto  neglected  and  undeveloped  on  account  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  which  are  now  certain  to  be  valuable  producing  fields. 

Scarcity  of  miners,  too,  was  a  factor  in  restricting  the  production  at  several  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  Territory.  This  dearth  of  miners  wa^*  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
J^luctance  of  miners,  e6j)ecially  those  with  families,  to  go  to  new  camps  where  con- 
ditions are  unsettled  and  manv  comfortj?  of  older  established  cam[>s  are  apt  to  be 
lacking.  But  all  this  has  now  changed,  the  new  camps  being  improvements  in  many 
Ways  upon  the  older  camps.  The  miners  will  soon  recognize  this  fact  and  the  coal 
toines  of  New  Mexico  will  soon  be  supplied  with  a  full  (^uota  of  labor  of  all  kinds. 

Already  the  cheap  fuel  oil  of  Texas  has  ceased  to  be  a  competitor  of  New  Mexico 
'coal,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  oil  wells,  and  the  coal  of  New  Mexico 
is  again  being  used  on  the  railroads,  as  well  as  in  other  industries  of  Texas,  where  a 
year  ago  oil  was  use<i  as  a  fuel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production,  as  also  the  hicrease  and  decrease,  in 
the  various  counties: 


Name  of  county. 


Output  for  Output  for ; 

flscHl  year  fiscal  year  i 

ending         ending     I  Increase, 

June  30,  June  :w,  i 
1902.  19ir3. 


Decrease. 


Colfax 

Lincoln 

McKinlev . 
Rio  Arriba 
.Santa  Fe . . 
Socorro  ... 
San  Juun.. 


Total 1,132,944 

Deduct  decrease 


Tout*. 

T\)iitt. 

264,364 

558,  S05 

121,902 

9K.096 

561,430 

5:J9.910 

50,600 

39.100 

103,461 

92,  ii59 

29,6X1 

29. 460 

1,500 

1.800 

Tons. 
2<H,441  I, 


Tonf. 


23,800 
21,526 
10,900 
11,102 
•221 


300 


1,359,530 


294. 441 
67.549 


67,549 


Net  Increase !    227, 192 


Percentage  of  increase,  19.996. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  the 
Territory — far  greater  advance  than  is  indicated  in  the  mere  ])ercentage  of*  gain  in 
production.  In  the  Colfax  County  field,  at  the  Dawson  mines  and  at  the  Willow 
mines,  there  have  been  completed  and  put  in  successful  operation  two  of  the  largest, 
be.Ht  Cijuipped,  substantial,  and  most  economical  plants  oi  machinery  to  be  found  in 
the  United  iStates.  At  the  Gallup  mine,  in  McKinley  C'ounty,  a  similar,  very  effi- 
cient, and  economical  plant  has  been  ini?talled;  at  the  Una  del  Gato  mines,  in  Santa 
Fe  County,  and  at  the  Carthage  mines,  in  Socorro  C(»unty,  extensive  development 
has  been  made  and  efficient  machinery  installe^l.  All  this  means  that  capitalists  and 
coal- m me  operators  foresee  and  recognize  the  importance  of  the  coal  industry  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  near  future,  and  are  i>re paring  to  l)ring  the  production  up  to  sufficient 
tonnage  to  supply  the  demand  which  will  ensue. 

(liven  ample  transportation  facilities  and  a  sufficient  number  of  miners,  the  New 
Mexico  coal  mines  are  to-day  developed  and  e(|uipi)ed  to  quadruple  the  output,  or 
produce  5,()00,0()()  t<ms  per  annum,  which  can  l»e  easily  increa.*^ed  to  ir).(X)0,(X)0  or 
20,(KX),0(X)  tons,  or  ten  times  that  amount  with  further  increase  of  development  and 
equipment. 

For  extent  in  area,  thickness  of  coal  seams,  goo<l  roof  and  H<jor,  absence  of  gas, 
freedom  from  creep,  s<}ueeze,  and  heaving  lM>ttom,  absence  of  water,  which  if  pres- 
ent would  necessitate  powerful  pumi)s;  in  fact  for  all  favorable  conditions  which  go 
to  make  up  adesiral>le  coal-producing  field,  New  Mexico  is  far  ahead  of  any  State  or 
Territory  in  America,  and  con8e<iuently  the  coal  fields  can  be  more  profitably 
operated. 

Favored  bv  location  near  the  markets  of  old  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  local  demand,  in  all  of  which  markets  New  Mexico  coal  is  pro- 
tected from  .competitors  by  reason  of  distance  of  mines  from  markets  and  certainty 
of  available  supply,  the  future  success  of  the  coal  industry  in  tlie  Territory  is  assured. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  MEXICO  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  extent  of  the  area  underlaid  by  coal  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  can  not 
be  fully  estimated  until  a  geolojfical  survey  is  made.  New  localities  are  attracting 
notice  each  year  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  development  that  profitable  coal  fields 
exist  therein. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  added  to  the  known  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico, 
by  development,  about  550  s<iuare  miles.  One  of  the  fields  is  in  Santa  Fe  County 
and  comprises  the  Una  <iel  Gato  mines,  now  opened  to  a  depth  of  over  700  feet,  and 
showing  three  workable  coal  seams  of  a  goo^:!  quality  of  coal,  the  veins  being  from 
3J  to  4i  feet  in  thickness.  In  this  field  are  also  found  the  Coyote  mines,  and  the 
Pinavititos  extensions  of  the  Una  del  Gato  mines  to  the  northwest,  the  outcrop  show^- 
ing  for  a  distance  of  5  miles  or  more.  About  10,000  acres  of  the  coal  lands  in  this 
field  has  been  filed  upon  during  the  past  year,  and  a  large  part  it  purchased  from  the 
Government. 

In  Tps.  18  and  19  W.,  Rs.  4  and  5  N.,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Valencia 
County,  and  northwestern  section  of  Socorro  County,  a  large  area  has  been  proven  to 
contain  good  workable  seams  of  coal  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  About  20,000  acres  of 
the  coal  lands  in  this  field  have  been  filed  upon  during  the  past  year. 

With  new  coal  fields  of  such  great  extent  being  developed  each  year  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  require  many  years  ere  the  full  extent  of  the  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico 
becomes  definitely  known,  unless  the  United  States  Government  shall  have  a  geological 
survey  made. 

Hereinbelow  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  Territory. 

The  McKinley  and  San  Juan  County  coal  fields  comprise  an  area  extending  from 
the  Zuni  Buttes  on  the  south  to  La  Plata,  on  the  Colorado  line,  125  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  In  width  it  will  average  10  miles,  giving  a  total  area  of  1,250  square  miles,  or 
800,000  acres.  Thia  area  is  underlaid  by  several  coal  seams  of  good  w^orkable  thick- 
ness, ranging  from  3 J  to  40  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  Gallup  coal  field,  McKinley  County,  there  are  two  series  of  coal  seams 
known  as  the  upper  and  lower  Coal  Pleasures.  These  Coal  Measures  are  separated 
by  about  400  feet  of  sandstone,  slates,  shale,  and  clays. 

In  the  upper  Coal  Measures  six  coal  veins  have  been  exploited,  and  five  of  these 
proven  to  l>e  valuable  producing  seams.  Commencing  with  No.  1  vein,  w^hich  out- 
crops near  the  Gallup  and  Weaver  mines,  the  coal  seam  is  found  with  varying  depth 
of  cover  as  due  to  the  accidents  of  erosion.  This  vein  is  6  feet  in  thickness,  but  mixed 
with  bands  of  shale  and  bone,  rendering  it  of  little  value  in  the  immediate  locality 
where  exposed. 

Passing  down  through  21  feet  5  inches  of  sandstone,  fire  clay,  and  shale  we  encoun- 
ter No.  2  vein. 

This  vein  is  from  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  is  clean  coal,  and  has  a  good  sandstone 
top.  Between  this  vein  and  the  next  below  is  36  feet  of  sandstone,  fire  clay,  and 
shale. 

This  seam,  known  as  No.  3  vein,  is  never  less  than  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently 
attains  a  thickness  of  6  feet.  The  coal  of  this  seam  is  of  good,  clean  character,  free 
from  bone,  and  with  a  good  sandstone  roof  and  floor.  This  floor  of  hard  sandstone  is 
6  feet  in  thickness,  and  below  it  lies  No.  3J  vein.  This  vein  is  from  5  to  9  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  Weaver  mine  this  vein  has  been  worked  extensively,  and  has  a 
good  sandstone  roof  and  floor. 

Sixteen  feet  of  sandstone  intervenes  between  No.  3J  seam  and  No.  4  vein  below. 
No.  4  vein  has  a  thickness  of  3  to  5  feet  of  coal,  of  good,  clean  quality,  and  has  a 
good  sandstone  roof. 

Below  No.  4  vein  21  feet  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  fire  clay  is  passed  through,  when 
No.  5  vein,  the  bottom  coal  seam  of  the  upper  Coal  Measures  of  the  Gallup  district, 
is  found. 

This  vein  where  opened  in  the  workings  of  the  Gallup  mine  is  never  less  than  5 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  many  places  in  the  mine  reaches  7  to  8  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Clark  Coal  Company's  mine  is  also  located  upon  these  upper  Coal  Measures, 
but  only  one  of  the  coal  seams  has  thus  far  l)een  explored  in  this  mine. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  (Tallup  district  there  occurs 
about  400  feet  of  sandstones  and  fire  clays  with  a  few  small  seams  of  coal. 

The  first  or  top  vein  of  the  lower  series  is  known  as  the  Crown  Point  vein.  This 
vein  is  from  2J  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  develoj^ed  in  several  different 
mines,  embracing  several  miles  of  area.  It  has  been  worked  in  the  Crown  Point 
mine,  the  Thatcher,  Otero,  and  Catalpa  mines.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality  and  is 
clean. 
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The  Thatcher  or  No.  2  vein  of  the  lower  measures  lies  next  l>elow  the  Crown  Point 
vein  and  at  varying  distances  from  the  vein  above.  In  one  part  of  the  Catalpa  mine 
the  Crown  Point  and  Thatcher  coal  veins  lie  close  one  upon  top  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
parting  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Six  or  7  miles  to  the  north  in  the  Thatcher 
and  Otero  mines  the  same  coal  seams  are  about  35  feet  apart.  The  Thatcher  coal 
seam  is  from  4J  to  6  feet  thick,  and  a  good  quality  of  coal.  It  has  been  worked  in 
several  mines  of  the  district. 

The  Black  Diamond,  or  No.  3  vein  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures,  lies  about  40  feet 
below  the  Thatcher  seam.  It  was  worked  extensively  in  the  Black  Diamond  and 
Sunshine  slopes,  and  is  worked  in  parts  of  the  Thatcher  mine.  This  vein  is  from  5  to 
7  feet  in  thickness  and  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  coal. 

The  Otero,  or  No.  4  vein  of  the  lower  measures,  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  35 
feet  below  the  Black  Diamond  coal  seam.  It  has  been  extensively  worked  in  the 
slopes  of  the  Otero,  and  the  Rocky  Cliff  mines.  It  is  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness 
and  furnishes  a  good  grade  of  coal. 

The  Gallup  and  Weaver  mines,  and  the  Clark  Coal  Company's  mine,  are  opened  in 
the  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  all  of  the  workable  seams  of  both  the  u^per  and  lower 
Coal  Measures  will  be  found  in  the  areas  controlled  by  these  properties,  but  it  will 
be  centuries  hence  ere  the  vast  reserves  of  coal  in  the  upper  measures  will  be 
exhausted,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to  tap  the  lower  Coal'  Measures  in  these 
mines. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  local  coal  operators  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  several  coal  seams  of  the  lower  measures  a.M  found  in  the  differ- 
ent mines,  but  from  all  the  data  obtainable  the  foregoing  is  probably  a  close  approx- 
imate to  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  coal  seams. 

Of  course  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  coal  seams  a.«  found 
in  the  one  mine  may  be  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  coal  seam  that  is  called 
by  the  same  name  in  another  mine,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  continuous  between  these 
mines,  but  may  be  segregated  bodies  of  coal  of  identical  age  and  origin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  basins  or  swamps  in  which  these  vast  bodies  of 
carbonaceous  material  were  deposited,  while  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  swamps  of  to-day,  yet  they  were  subject  to  like  conditions  of  higher  and  lower 
localities  within  the  whole  basin,  Vhereby  the  deposits  were  made  on  the  lower 
ground  or  basins,  and  yet  there  was  sufficient  high  ground  to  cut  these  several 
depressions  off  from  each  other,  and  thus  segregate  the  different  portions  of  what 
would  have  been  one  vast  and  continuous  coal  seam.  This,  together  with  such 
rolls  and  faults  as  are  incident  to  the  movements  which  have  occurred  in  the  earth's 
crust,  would  render  positive  identification  of  the  several  coal  seams  quite  diflScult  in 
openings  considerable  distances  apart  in  the  different  mines  except  by  an  expert 
geologist,  who  might  \ye  able  to  determine  their  relationt^hip  by  some  fossil  or  fossils 
peculiar  to  that  seam  alone  and  belonging  in  no  other  coal  seam. 

Herein  above  has  been  described  the  existence,  and  demonstration  by  develop- 
ment and  production,  of  eight  workable  pcams  of  coal  of  the  most  economical  thick- 
ness for  production  of  cheap  coal,  as  seams  having  a  thickness  of  5  to  6J  feet  have 
been  proven  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  operate. 

Still  below  these  at  least  one  coal  seam  has  l)een  shown  by  <liamond-drill  boring 
to  have  a  thickness  of  5  feet.  Borings  show  seventeen  seams  in  all  the  upper  and 
lower  coal  measures,  nine  of  which  are  i)roven  to  he  above  34  feet  in  thickness  and 
some  reaching  a  thickness  of  7  to  8  feet.  When  the  market  demands  the  product, 
all  nine  of  the  coal  seams  mentioned  can  undoubtedly  be  profitably  worked.  In 
fact  eight  of  them  are  now,  or  were  recently,  being  operated  as  the  demand  rec]uired, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  remaining  eight  coal  seams  in  this  field 
wull  prove  if)  be  of  workable  thickness.  But  basing  our  estimates  upon  only  one 
workable  coal  seam  of  an  average  of  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  asj^uming  that  the  other 
veins  will  offset  the  area  to  \ye  deducted  for  eroded  i^anyons,  faulted  and  broken 
ground,  calculating  100  tons  per  a(!re  for  each  inch  in  thickness  of  the  vem,  or  6,000 
tons 

The 
and 

with  an  average  width  of  12  miles,  or  an  area  of  540  square  miles,  345,600  acres. 
There  are  several  coal  seams  in  this  field,  two  of  which  have  been  exploited  and 
show  an  average  thickness  of  6  feet  each.  Basing  the  estimate  of  coal  in  the  field 
upon  one  vein  only,  and  offsetting  the  other  by  faults,  rolls,  and  erosions  which  may 
be  encountered  in  the  other  seam,  calculating  UK)  tons  per  acre  for  each  inch  in 
thickness  of  one  of  these  veins,  we  have  a*  a  result,  for  one  vein  of  72  inches  cover- 
ing the  acreage  above  stated,  a  total  of  2.488,320,000  tons. 

Colfax  C/Ounty  has  advanced  to  first  place  among  the  coal -producing  counties  of 
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New  Mexico.  The  increase  of  production  in  this  county  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  111  per  cent,  the  mines  of  this  county  having  produced  558,805  tons  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  mines  of  this  county  are  supplied  with  better  transportation  facilities  than 
those  in  other  counties  of  the  Territory,  there  being  two  competing  railroads  into  this 
section  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Santa  Fe  Oounty  coal  field  is  much  disturbed,  broken,  and  faulted  by  vol- 
canic uplifts  and  overflows  and  ia:neou8  intrusions.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  make 
even  a  close  approximation  of  the  workable  area  in  this  field.  Commencing  near 
the  northern  ba.se  of  the  Sandia  Mountains,  in  Bernalillo  County,  running  tlience 
north  about  20  degrees  east,  passing  through  disturbed  and  broken  country,  with 
segregated  patches  of  coal  lands  for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  we  reach  the  more  compact, 
yet  somewhat  disturbed,  section  where  are  located  the  mines  of  Madrid  and  Waldo, 
generally  known  as  the  Cerrillos  mines.  '' 

Along  this  course,  as  well  as  at  Madrid  and  vicinity,  are  found  isolated  areas  of  an 
excellent  quality  of  anthracite  coal,  much  of  it  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania 
anthracite.  These  are  sometimes  of  considerable  extent,  as  at  Madrid,  where  the 
Lucas  mine,  now  known  as  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite,  has  been  producing  steadily 
for  fifteen  years;  the  product  of  this  mine  during  the  past  fiscal  vear  l)emg  35,621 
tons.  At  adepth  of  2,600  feet  in  the  slope  the  near  approach  of  the  igneous  sheet, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  thermal  waters,  rendered  the  coal  worthless;  but  a 
half  mile  farther  east  a  drill  hole  has  discovered  what  is  in  all  probability  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  anthracite  seam,  the  coal  being  of  excellent  quality  and  a  thickness 
of  50  inches.  The  topography  of  this  immediate  vicinity  would  indicate  that  there 
is  here  an  area  of  2  miles  square  of  unbroken  and  undisturbed  ground  in  which 
would  be  found  a  valuable  body  of  anthracite,  containing  in  all  probability  at  least 
a  million  tons.  As  the  anthraciting  of  this  coal  is  due  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
intrusive  igneous  sheet,  and  as  the  course  of  the  intrusive  is  relatively  erratic  as  to 
the  distance  maintained  from  the  coal  seam,  the  metamorphism  has  occurre<i  in 
segregated  sections,  as  the  lava  sheet  intruded  more  closely  to  the  coal  seam.  A 
reasonable  calculation  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  which  can  be 
profitably  mined  from  these  sections  would  be  4,000,000  tons.  Continuing  our 
course — from  the  present  center  of  operation  of  these  measures — we  find  the  field 
interrupted  for  a  distance  of  about  15  miles  by  the  uplift  of  the  Glorieta  range  of 
mountains. 

In  T.  16  N.,  R.  12  E.  the  coal  is  again  found,  extending  through  an  area  of  15 
miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,  but  considerablv  broken. 

Estimating  the  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  in  Bernalillo 
Countv,  thence  across  Santa  Fe  County  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Porvenir,  in 
San  Miguel  County,  we  have  a  total  length  of  50  miles,  from  which,  deducting  the 
interruption  of  the  Glorieta  Mountain  range,  there  remains  'S5  miles  in  length  by  4 
miles  in  width,  or  140  s(|uare  miles.  Allowing  for  the  uncertain  and  broken  condi- 
tion 70  per  cent  of  this  territorv  as  unavailable  for  profitable  mining,  there  is  yet  42 
square  miles  of  available  coal  fands.  There  are  several  coal  seams  underlying  the 
major  part  of  this  area.  At  least  two  of  these  veins  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
profitably  operated,  having  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  4J  feet,  with  an  average  thick- 
ness of  about  40  inches  each.  Again  basing  the  estimate  upon  only  one  vein  of  40 
inche««,  the  amount  of  available  coal  underlving  this  42  square  miles,  or  26,880 
acres,  at  4,000  tons  per  acre,  etjuals  107,520,000  tons.  In  such  broken  ground  a 
positive  and  definite  aetermination  as  to  quantity  can  not  l)e  made,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  alx)ve  approximation  is  conservative.  During  the  past  six  years  over 
1,000,000  tons  have  been  produced  from  an  area  one-half  mile  square  of  this  field, 
at  Madrid,  and  from  only  one  of  the  coal  seams,  the  other  being  untouched. 

The  topography  and  geological  features  of  the  coal  measures  of  Lincoln  County 
are  of  such  a  character  that  the  boundaries  of  the  field  are  difficut  to  define.  The 
country  is  broken  and  faulted,  cut  by  igneous  dikes,  and  in  places  the  coal  altered 
by  action  of  lava  sheets.  While  the  area  is  quite  extensive  in  which  coal  is  known 
to  lie,  vet  ground  is  so  very  badly  broken  and  disturbed  that  much  of  it  can  not  be 

frofitably  mined  until  priced  are  much  higher  and  coal  more  scarce  in  other  fields, 
t  is  uncertain,  at  >)est — any  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  the  available  coal  in  these 
measures,  but  it  may  be  placed  at  5,000,000  tons  so  far  as  exploited.  Borings  may 
discover  greater  quantity,  but  a  larger  estimate  at  present  would  be  unreliable. 

The  coal  fields  of  Rio  Arriba  County  embrace  an  area  commencing  at  Azotea,  a 
station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  on  the  east,  and  extending  west 
along  the  Colorado  line  to  the  San  Juan  River,  which  forms  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  boundary  line  of  the  county,  a  distance  of  40  miles  in  length  by  an  aver- 
age width  of  at  least  12  miles  south  of  the  Colorado  line.     It  is  far  more  than  prob- 
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able  that  these  coal  measures  extend  more  than  12  miles  to  the  south  in  many  places- 
From  a  casual  inspection  of  the  formation  it  appears  that  these  coal  fields  might  Ilk? 
classed  as  an  eastern  division  of  the  San  Juan  County  coal  measures,  and  are  nrotxably 
of  contemporaneous  orijdn.  There  are  three  coaf  seams  in  these  fields,  which  are, 
respectively,  48  inches,  40  inches,  and  36  inches  in  thickness.  The  48-inch  vein  anci 
the  40-inch  vein  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  and  600  feet  on  slope, 
respectively.  Operation  of  the  thicker  seam  was  suspended  because  creeping  of  the 
floor  rendered  it  expensive  to  keep  entries  open.  Only  the  40-inch  seam  is  now 
worked.  Computing  the  total  area  at  400  square  miles,  allowing  one-fourth  of  area 
for  interruption  of  formation  by  uplifts  or  dikes,  there  would  be  300  square  miles,  or 
192,000  acres.  Basing  calculation  upon  the  one  seam  now  operated,  40  inches  in 
thickness,  or  4,000  tons  per  acre,  would  show  an  available  body  of  768,000,000  tons. 

Socorro  County  has  heretofore  only  been  credited  with  a  coal-bearing  area  of  1,000 
acres,  but  a  very  much  larger  area  of  coal  land  has  been  developed  in  southern 
Valencia  County  and  northern  Socorro  County. 

This  area  is  estimated  at  20  miles  in  length  by  10  miles  in  width,  or  200  scjuare 
miles,  about  half  in  each  of  the  counties  named.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  seam 
developed  runs  from  48  to  66  inches. 

At  Carthage,  near  San  Antonio  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, there  are  four  producing  mines  in  operation.  The  area  of  this  field  as  far  as 
developed  is  about  l.OiX)  acres;  thickness  of  seam,  50  inches;  quantity  of  coal  that  can 
be  mined,  5,000,000  tons.  Add  to  this  the  field  above  mentioned,  adjoining  Valencia 
County,  amounting  to  100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres,  with  an  average  thickntss  of 
one  coal  seam  of  50  inches,  or  5,000  tons  per  acre,  which  would  give  320,000,000 
tons,  together  with  the  Carthage  field  of  5,000,000  tons.  As  in  the  other  fields 
adjacent  to  the  Socorro- Valencia  County  fields  it  is  far  more  than  probable  that  there 
are  several  workable  coal  seams  in  this  area. 

On  top  of  the  Caballo  Mountain  Range,  a  few  miles  west  of  Engle  station  in  Socorro 
County,  are  some  patches  of  coal,  but  of  little  or  no  value,  except  as  an  indication 
that  coal  may  underlie  the  extensive  valley  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  coal  here  found  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Carthage  coal  seams,  and  other 
parcels  of  coal  land  of  valuable  dimensions  may  be  found  in  the  intervening  space. 

Near  Engle  station,  and  upon  the  Salado  Creek,  are  found  isolated  patches  of  coal, 
but  thus  far  no  producing  mines  have  been  developed. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  current  rumor  throughout  New^  Mexico  that  there 
were  valuable  coal  fields  in  Valencia  County,  but  it  was  on  y  during  the  past  year 
that  the  value  of  these  coal  lands  has  been  demonstrated.  From  reliable  informa- 
tion obtained  there  are  100  square  miles  of  valuable  coslI  lands,  being  a  part  of  the  coal 
field  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  described  above  as  exteniiing  south  into 
Socorro  County.  This  would  give  Valencia  County  an  availal)le  supply  of  820,000,000. 
There  are  said  to  be  other  valuable  coal  areas  as  vet  untouched  in  Valencia  County. 
Many  thousands  of  these  acres  of  this  land  have  l)een  filed  upon  as  coal  lands  at  tlie 
United  States  land  office  during  the  past  year. 

Summary  of  coal  areas  of  Neir  Memo  and  available  tonnage  of  coal  which  can  he 

profitably  mined. 


Field. 


McKinley  and  San  Juan  counties. 

Colfax  County 

Santa  Fc  County 

Lincoln  County 

Rio  Arriba  County : 

Socorro  Couniy , 

Valencia  County 


Total 


Area. 


ACTC». 

800.000 

Un,  6tK) 

20.880 


Thickness 
of  ct)al 
scam. 


192,000 
65,000 
54,000 


1,493,480 


Inrtteft. 


60 
72 
40 


40 
50 
50 


1 


Tonnairc 
available. 


4,800.000.000 
2,488.320,000 
107,620,000 
5, 000, 00  J 
768,000.000 
825,000,000 
320,000,000 

8,813,840,000 


In  addition  to  the  coal  fields  alx)ve  named  there  are  several  isolated  areas  of  coal 
lands,  but  of  undetermined  extent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Cebolleta  and  Chavez  Mesa,  in  Valencia  County, 
there  are  two  workable  seams  of  coal,  one  4  feet  and  the  other  5  feet  in  thickness. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  coal  lands  have  been  located  along  the  boundaries  of  Santa 
Fe  and  Bernalillo  counties,  and  much  of  it  entered  at  the  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  but 
this  is  probably  the  area  already  credited  to  the  Santa  Fe  County  Held. 


0* 
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There  is  a  reported  disco ver\'  of  coal  about  'SO  miles  from  Las  Oruces,  in  Doila  Ana 
County,  near  the  Otero  County  line. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  New  Mexico  occur  in  the  Laramie  Cretaceous  sandstones,  in 
many  places  uplifted  and  broken  by  igneous  dikes,  intrusive  sheets,  and  by  the  dis- 
turbmg  influences  of  the  more  recent  eruptive  action  of  volcanoes,  which  has  cov- 
ered the  Coal  Measures  with  extrusive  sheets  of  lava  as  on  the  Johnson  and  Barela 
mesas  in  Colfax  Countv.  But  the  larger  proportion  of  the  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico 
are  comparatively  undisturbed,  and  have  every  condition  favorable  to  profitable  coal 
mining. 

As  shown  herein  above  present  development  would  certainly  indicate  a  total  area 
of  1,498,480  acres  of  coal  land  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  total  available  tonnage  of 
8,813,840,000  tons.  Situated  as  these  vast  coal  reserves  are,  near  the  median  line 
between  the  diversified  industries  of  the  east  and  west  coasts,  it  is  (juite  apjmrent 
that  they  will  soon  play  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  economies  of  the 
nation. 

The  industries  of  l)oth  coasts  will  be  dependent  upon  New  Mexico  coal  supplies 
for  cheap  transpjortation,  which  is  nece»«,ry  to  the  interchange  of  products  between 
these  aforementioned  sections. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  has  taken  precedence 
for  the  greatest  coal  production  of  any  county  in  the  Territory,  with  a  gross  output 
of  558, gBo  tons,  a  gain  of  294,432,  or  more  than  double  the  product  of  the  precedmg 
year.  The  outlook  for  the  coal-mining  industrv  in  this  county  is  very  bright,  and  if 
the  present  industrial  activity  and  consequent  (demand  for  coal  continues  it  is  safe  to 
predict  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  coal  production  of  (/olfax  County  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  new  and  extensive  fields  at  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Van 
Houten,  the  latter  known  as  the  Willow  mines,  are  as  yet  but  in  the  initiatory  stage 
of  development.  Development  is  bein^  vigorously  prosecuted  in  both  these  fields, 
and  the  macthinery  and  equipment  is  bemg  added  to  and  improved  as  increasing  pro- 
duction demands. 

The  mines  above  mentioned  could  within  one  year  be  developed  to  a  producing 
capacity  of  1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which  production  could  again  be  increased  to 
4,000,000  or  5,000,0(X)t*jns  per  annum  within  four  or  five  years,  provided  the  demand 
and  transportation  facilities  would  justify  the  great  expenditure  for  development  and 
equipment. 

DAWSON  MINES  NOS.  1,  2,  AND  3. 

[Dawflon  Fiiel  Company,  owners  and  operators.] 

The  Dawson  mines  are  located  in  the  W.  J  of  sec.  1,  T.  28  N.,  R.  20  E.,  New  Mex- 
ico principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine?*  are  situated  about  35  miles  southwest 
from  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  The  mines  are  owned  by  the  Dawson  Rail- 
way and  Coal  Company,  08  William  street.  New  York  City.  Name  of  operator, 
Dawson  Fuel  Company,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager, 
Dawson,  N.  Mex.;  (ie'orge  T.  Peart,  superintendent,  Dawson,  N.  Mex. 

The  Dawson  Railway,  a  railroad  built  for  the  transportatioil  of  coal  from  these 
mines,  connects  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  at  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  the  distance 
being  168  miles.  This  railroad  crosses  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
at  French  station,  18  miles  east  of  Dawson;  connection  can  also  be  made  with  the 
Atchison,  To|)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  this  point,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
hotel  accommodations  for  passengers  who  have  to  remain  at  French  station  awaiting 
trains  on  either  of  the  railroads  mentioned  while  en  route  to  or  from  Dawson. 
A  passenger  coach  is  run  upon  the  trains  upon  the  Dawson  Railway  between  Dawson 
and  Tucumcari;  from  the  latter  station  there  is  first-class  railway  accommodation 
either  east  or  west. 

There  are  known  to  be  three  coal  seams  of  w^orkable  thickness  in  the  Daw'son  Coal 
Measures.  Only  one  seam  is  now  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  6  to 
11  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  8  to  9  feet  predominating.  The  thickness  of  vein  in 
No.  1  mine  is  11  feet,  in  No.  2  mine  8  feet.  In  No.  2  mine  there  is  a  shale  parting 
2  inches  in  thickness  at  about  2  feet  from  bottom  of  vein.  The  thickness  of  vein  on 
No.  3  mine  is  the  same  as  on  No.  2,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  shale  parting.  The 
coal  lies  nearly  horizontal,  with  little  if  any  broken  ground  or  disturbance  of  the 
formation.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  these  workings  are  upon  the  same  coal  seam 
that  is  being  opened  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  Spring  Gulch,  12  miles 
north.     The  Dawson  Fuel  Company  owns  over  21,000  acres  of  land  in  the  inter- 
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vening  space  between  the  Dawson  mines  and  the  Willow  mines  underlaid  by  thw  great 
coal  vein,  as  well  as  many  other  neams,  some  of  them  being  of  good  workable  thick- 
ness. The  system  of  working  is  by  triple  main,  drift  entries,  dt)uble-cro88  entry, 
room,  and  pillar.  The  main  adits  upon  each  of  the  mines  Noa.  1  and  2  have  attained 
a  length  of  2,000  feet  each.  The  mines  are  at  present  ventilated  by  means  of  two 
24-foot  Vuktan  fans,  with  a  (rapacity  of  235,0(X)  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  eacli. 
Electricity  is  used  for  motor  haulage  inside  the  mines  and  from  the  mines  to  the 
partings  outside.  The  haulage  from  the  mines  to  the  tipple  is  done  by  two  30-hor8e- 
power  Porter  locomotives.  Six  steam  engines  are  in  use  upon  the  property,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  1,000  horsepower,  as  follows:  (generator  engine,  350;  washer,  300; 
box-car  loader,  100;  screw,  25;  electric  light,  25;  fans,  150;  pumps,  50;  total,  1,000 
horsepower. 

Between  mines  Nos.  1  and  2  is  located  the  electric  power  house.  The  building  is 
frame,  60  by  30  feet  in  dimensions.  The  plant  consists  of  two  ( (f eneral  Electric  Com- 
pany) direct-connection  generators,  combined  efficiency  240  kilowatts;  voltage  250, 
1,000  amperes.  Electric  power  is  used  to  operate  the  coal-cutting  machines,  of  which 
eight  are  in  use;  three  Sullivan  machines,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  each  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  and  five  Jeffrey  machines,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  each  per  day  of 
eight  hours.  Four  Jeffrey  motors  are  in  use  for  haulage  from  the  mines  to  the  part- 
ing outside;  total  capacity  of  four  motors,  2,000  tons  per  day.  In  capacity,  improved 
appliances,  and  economical  methods  this  plant  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  West, 
and  only  in  capacity  can  it  be  considered  as  second  to  any  coal-mining  plant  either 
East  or  West.  To  enumerate  a  part  of  these  improvements  and  equipment  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important:  A  double  trestle  with  two  tipples  and  two  chutes  for 
loading  railroad  cars.  In  connection  with  the  tipples  there  are  stationary'  and  shak- 
ing screens  for  sizing  coal  for  domestic  and  other  purposes;  also  moving  slate-picking 
taole.  Alongside  the  tipple  and  chutes  is  located  the  washery,  where  slack  or  other 
coal  is  automatically  transferred  from  the  screens  and  chutes,  washed,  and  loaded  into 
the  lorries  to  be  dumped  into  the  coke  ovens  situated  within  a  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  washery.  The  washery  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  in  ten  hours, 
and  is  equipped  with  16  jigs  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  machinery  to  operate 
them.  Tne  power  for  operating  this  plant  is  furnished  by  two  sets  of  Stirling  boilers 
of  a  combined  efficiency  of  500  horsepower.  The  power  to  operate  the  box-car  loader 
and  charge  the  coke  ovens  is  furnished  from  the  same  source.  One  hundml  coke 
ovens  are  already  completed  and  more  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
foundations  and  stonework  having  been  completed  some  time  ago.  Near  oy  is  located 
the  blacksmith  shop,  built  of  iron,  dimensions  70  by  30  feet.  This  shop  is  equipped 
with  lathes,  emery  grinder,  electric  drilling  machine,  bolt  and  pipe-cutting  machin- 
ery, and  blower  of  ample  capacity  to  run  four  forges.  This  department  is  in  condi- 
tion to  do  all  ordinary  repair  work.  Power  to  run  this  matrhinery  is  provided  by  a 
25-hor8epower  General  Electric  Company's  motor.  The  tipple,  washery,  coke  ovens, 
etc.,  just  de8cril)ed  are  locate<l  about  l\  miles  south  of  the  mines,  the  town  which  is 
incident  thereto  being  named  Eddy,  after  C.  B.  Eddy,  one  of  the  princij>al  promoters 
of  this  great  enterprise.  At  this  point  also  are  located  the  carpenter  shop,  30  by  40 
feet;  storage  building,  30  by  60,  and  numerous  tenement  houses.  About  2  niiles 
north  of  Eddy  and  near  No.  1  mine  is  located  Simpsonville,  so  called  after  one  of 
the  principal  owners  in  the  company.  Here  are  located  many  commodious  dwelling 
houses,  built  upon  modern  and  pleasing  plans  of  architecture.  Several  of  these  build- 
ings are  boarding  houses.  These  houses  are  all  built  much  after  the  style  of  suburban- 
home  architecture,  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  without  and  having  inodern  improve- 
ments within. 

Dawson  is  the  name  of  the  town,  2  miles  south  of  the  mines,  where  the  general 
offices  of  the  company  are  situated  and  where  the  residences  of  the  superintendent 
and  other  oflScials  are  located.  The  town  lies  in  the  l)eautiful  Vermejo  \  alley,  w*hich 
is  irrigated  by  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Vermejo  River.  On  either  hand  are  seen 
orchards,  which  in  spring  fill  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms  and  in  fall 
are  laden  with  lustuous  fruits,  while  the  prevailing  gentle  winds  <!ome  down  the  can- 
yon pregnant  with  the  |)erfumeof  the  pines  which  a<lorn  the  eroded  canyons  and  the 
table-topped  sandstone  hills  upon  all  sides.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  are  to  be  found 
within  5  miles  of  the  town,  and  mountain  trout  disport  in  the  waters  of  the  Ver- 
mejo River,  which  runs  alongside  the  town.  In  this  ideal  location  is  situatecl  the 
headquarters  of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company.  Here  is  located  the  principal  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  the  camp,  owned  by  the  Southwestern  Mercantile  Company. 
The  building  is  90  by  72  feet  and  of  more  than  ordinary  archite<'tural  beauty.  A 
branch  store  is  located  nearer  to  the  mines.  Here  also  are  located  the  pumping 
plant  and  waterworks.  An  abundance  of  pure  water  is  obtained  from  the  Vermejo 
Valley.    The  waterworks  plant  consists  of  a  Cameron  pump,  20  by  30  by  10  inches. 
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The  power  is  8up^>lied  by  one  ttO-horeepower  tulmlar  boiler  and  one  40-hor8epower 
Scok'h  marine  boiler.  Water  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  mines  and  oper- 
ating plantH  by  pipe  line,  and  the  same  mainfl  (!onvey  water  to  all  the  house?  for 
domestic  purposes.  This  coal-mining  enterprise,  as  a  whole,  is  a  remarkable  one  by 
reason  of  the  celeiity  with  which  it  was  initiated,  installed,  and  put  in  succei^sful 
operation. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  including  coke  ovens  and  waehery.  150; 
average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  4;  average  number  of  men  employcKl 
underground,  300;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  6.  Nationalities 
to  which  the  men  belong:  Austrians,  f  inns,  Italians,  Mexicans,  negroes,  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  American.  Percentage  could  not  write,  as  denoted  by  signatures 
to  vouchers:  Mexicans,  20  per  cent;  negroes,  10  per  cent;  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
other  nationaliries  could  not  write.  Xuml)er  of  davs  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal 
year,  286.  Gross  output  for  fiscal  year  (June  30,'  1902,  to  June  30,  1903),  243,579 
tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mines,  3,600  tons:  net  product,  239,979  tons.  Esti- 
mated value  of  output  at  mine,  $287,974.80.  The  coal  is  marketed  at  Tucumcari, 
N.  Mex.,  and  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  is  shipped  over  the  Dawson  Railway,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad. 

The  demand  for  coal  from  these  mines  was  far  in  excess  of  the  production,  which 
was  restricted  by  scarcity  of  miners  and  to  some  extent  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  yeai*.  In  addition  to  the  coal,  there  was  shipped 
as  a  product  from  the  mine  18,074  tons  of  coke,  of  an  estimated  value  at  the  ovens  of 
$54,222. 

Two  more  openings  are  being  made  upon  this  coal  field,  which  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  producing  capacity  of  the  Dawson  mines.  The  coal  will  be  run  over  the 
same  tipple  now  used. 

Manv  important  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
includfng  additions  to  the  electric  and  steam  equipment,  motors,  fans,  etc.,  together 
with  several  hundred  new  dwelling  houses. 

The  prospect  for  a  greatly  increased  production  from  these  mines  during  the 
coming  year  is  very  good. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

September  IS  J  1902. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  37  men  employed  underground. 
The  volume  of  air  traveling  in  the  mine  was  less  than  the  minimum  quantitv  allowed 
by  law,  but  the  operators  have  now  en  route  a  fan  of  ample  capacity  wliich  will 
soon  be  installed.  Air  fairly  good  at  working  faces.  Mine  in  good  condition,  with 
exception  noted  above.     No  dust,  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

Nt/rember  17,  1902. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake  erratic  and  unre- 
liable; foundations  for  large  fan  being  prepared.  I^resent  ventilating  current  pro- 
duced by  furnace  shaft.  Instructed  that  fire  in  furnace  be  increased  to  improve 
ventilation;  65  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition  except 
as  to  ventilation.     No  dust,  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

February  16,  190S. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake  erratic  and  uncer- 
tain; ventilation  weak  and  below  legal  limit,  but  large  fan  nearly  ready  to  operate; 
40  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition  except  weak  ven- 
tilation.    No  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timberefl. 

April  17,  I90'i. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  20,100  cubic  feet  per 
minute:  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  60  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  excellent  condition.     No  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered. 

.Tune  24,  190S. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  6,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  91  men  employed  underground.  Found  fan  running  only  14  revolutions 
per  minute;  ventilation  below^  legal  Hunt.  Notified  Supt.  George  T.  Peart  of  defect- 
ive conditions.  He  informe<l  me  that  slow  motion  of  fan  and  consequent  weak  ven- 
tilation was  due  to  lack  of  power  while  some  necessary  minor  repairs  were  being 
made  on  boilers,  and  that  repairs  would  be  completed  within  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  ventilation  would  be  increased.  Found  mine  in  good  condition.  No  dust,  no 
gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

DAWSON  MINE  NO.  2. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  11,  1902. — Ins^^ected  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  6,200  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distnbuted  to  working  faces;  40  men  employed  underground. 
Found  several  rooms  in  which  the  miners  were  lax  about  timbering  suflftciently  close 
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to  face  of  room.  Instructed  that  such  rooms  be  safely  timbered.  Mine  otherwise  in 
goo(i  condition;  no  gas;  no  dust;  ventilation  good. 

November  18 y  1902. — Inspect^jd  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  3,980  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  (>0  men  employed  underground.  Volume  of  air  below  legal  limit,  but 
lan  being  installed.  Mine  otherwise  in  good  condition;  no  dust;  no  gas;  mine  well 
timbered. 

February  14^  1903. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  6,700  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  80  men  employed  underground.  \  ol- 
ume  of  air  less  than  legal  limit,  but  the  operators  are  using  utmost  diligence  to  install 
large  fans,  which  will  s<^on  be  in  oj^ration  on  each  of  the  mines  and  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  air.     Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  gas;  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered. 

April  16 f  190S. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake  erratic  and  unreliable; 
one  measurement  with  anemometer  gave  9,600  cubic  feet  per  minute,  while  other 
measurements  gave  from  1,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet  i)er  minute.  This  condition  will 
soon  be  remedied,  as  a  large  fan  will  be  put  in  operation  on  the  19th  instant,  when 
there  will  be  ample  ventilation;  58  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition;  no  gas;  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered. 

Jxine^Oy  1903, — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  17,100  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  88  men  employed  underground.  Air  well  distributed  to  working  faces. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  gas;  no  dust;  mine  well  timl)ered;  ventilation 
good. 

DAWSON  MINE  NO.  3. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  15 ^  1902. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  6,750  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  24  men  employed  undei^ground. 
Found  mine  in  very  good  condition;  no  dust;  no  gas;  mine  well  timTbered;  ventiLation 
good. 

November  19,  1902. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  10,500  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  50  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  very  good  condition ;  no  gas;  no  dust;  well  timbered;  ventilation  good. 

April  18y  1903. — Inspected  Dawson  mine  No.  3.  Air  intake,  14,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  32  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  very  good  condition;  no  dust;  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered;  ventilation 
good. 

BLOSSBURG  MINE  NO.  4. 

This  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  producing  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  and  has 
probably  a  greater  tonnage  of  coal  produced  to  its  credit  than  any  other  mine  in  the 
Territory.  The  workings  are  the  most  extensive,  the  operation  "of  the  mine  dating 
back  to  the  advent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  coal  seam 
throughout  a  large  area  of  theFe  workings  was  very  uniform,  ranging  from  6  to  8 
feet  in  thickness,  and  free  from  bone  or  rock.  During  the  past  year  low  coal  and 
broken  ground  has  been  encounted  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  headings,  and 
operation  of  the  mine  was  indefinitely  suspended.  It  is  altogether  more  than  prob- 
able that  large  areas  of  thicker  coal  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  work- 
ings; but  the  company  operating  the  mine  have  vast  tracts?  of  land  within  20  miles 
of  this  mine,  upon  which  extensive  outcroi>s  of  good  coking  coal  are  open  to  view, 
these  seams  being  8  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  clean,  and  the  ground 
apparently  undisturbed.  Mines  are  now  being  opened  in  some  of  these  coal  seams, 
and  these  new  mines  will  produce  greater  tonnage  of  coal  than  has  been  possible  to 
produce  from  the  old  No.  4  for  some  time  past.  Blossburg  No.  4  mine  is  owned  by 
the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  It  is  located  in  the  W.  \  of  sec.  28,  and  E.  J  of 
sec.  29,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ]>y  a  spur  con- 
necting at  Dillon  station,  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  mine.  The  coal  seam  upon 
which  the  mine  is  located  is  locally  known  as  the  Raton  vein,  sometimes  called  the 
Blossburg  vein.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminus  coal,  producing  a  very  good 
coke.  The  seam,  at  present  faces,  is  only  4  feet  in  thicknesss.  although  the  general 
average  throughout  the  worke<l-out  area  has  been  7  feet.  Dip  of  vein,  3  degrees. 
System  of  working:  Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar.  (Greatest  length  of  any 
opening  from  surface,  9,000  feet.  The  mine  was  closed  December  1,  1902.  The 
product  during  the  five  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year  which  it  was  operated  was 
inconsiderable,  and  is  included  with  the  product  of  Dutchman  mine. 
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RECORD   OF   INSPECmON. 

October  15^  1902, — Inspected  Bloasburg  No.  4  mine,  Ratx)n  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
operator;  J.  van  Houten,  general  manager;  L.  S.  Preston,  chief  engineer;  Joseph 
Curran,  superintendent.  Air  intake,  86,800  cubic  feet  per  minute;  62  men  employed 
underground;  air  well  distributed  to  working  places.  Found  mine  well  timbered; 
no  standing  gas;  ventilation  good. 

Operation  of  this  mine  was  abandoned  in  December,  1902,  on  account  of  low  coal 
and  faulty  ground. 

DUTCHMAN  MINE. 

The  Dutchman  mine,  known  in  report  of  last  year  as  Blossburg  mine  No.  3,  is 
located  in  sec.  16,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It 
is  situated  in  Dut^'hman  Canyon,  alx)ut  6  miles,  by  wagon  road,  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Raton,  N.  Mex.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and 
Coke  Company;  J.  van  Houten,  vice-president;  VVm.  J.  Murray,  general  manager; 
Albert  Lloyd,  superintendent;  John  Bell,  tire  boss.  A  spur  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  connects  tiie  mine  with  the  main  line  of  railroad  at 
Dillon  station.  Like  the  other  Blossburg  mines,  it  is  located  upon  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Raton  vein,  by  some  called  the  Blo.^burg  vein.  The  coal  is  a  good 
grade  of  bituminous  coal,  making  a  good  grade  of  coke.  The  coal  seam  is  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  thickness;  dip  of  vein  about  6  per  cent.  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  double 
entry,  room-and-pillar  system.  The  entries  have  .been  driven  to  a  distance  of  3,500 
feet  from  the  outcrop.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  24-foot  Guibal  fan,  exhaust,  but 
reversible;  capacity,  75,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  fan  is  run  by  electric  power, 
taken  off  the  general  electric  system,  but  an  independent  auxiliary  engine  is  kept  in 
readiness  to  furnish  power  for  the  fan  in  case  of  accident  to  the  general  electric 
system.  One  Jeffrey  550- volt  generator,  200  horsepower,  and  one  Card  generator, 
550- volt,  150  horsepower,  furnishes  power  for  haulage,  and  general  use.  Tail-rope 
haulage  is  being  substituted  for  the  motors,  and  the  change  will  be  completed  bv 
September  1,  1903. 

Two  Jeffrey  motors,  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  are  used  for  haulage  from 
partings  in  the  mine  to  the  tipple. 

Avenige  number  of  men  employ e<l  outside,  106;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
outside,  8;  average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  216;  average  number  of 
boys  employed  underground,  12.  The  men  are  of  various  nationalities,  predominant 
in  the  following  order:  Italians,  Slavonians,  French,  English,  Welsh,  and  Ameri- 
cans. Al)out  93  per  cent  of  the  emplo3'ees  could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to 
receipts  and  vouchers.  The  mine  was  operated  about  280  days  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Gross  output,  1 37,838  tons.  Amount  used  in  operating  mine,  5,792  tons.  Net  product 
of  mine,  132,046  tons.  Estimated  value  of  net  product  at  mine,  at  $1.15  per  ton, 
$151,852.90.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  at 
towns  along  this  line  of  railroa^l  south  of  Raton. 

A  strike  was  inaugurated  in  Octol)er,  1902.  It  lastetl  three  weeks  and  lessened 
the  pnxUn'tion  10,000  tons.  There  was  no  grievance  presented  to  the  operators,  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  on  the  same  basis  as  before  the  strike.  The  employees  of 
this  mine  are  mostly  domiciled  at  the  old  town  of  Blossburg,  about  one-half  mile 
distant  from  the  mine. 

The  prospects  for  a  big  production  from  this  mine  in  future  are  very  bright.  The 
substitution  of  tail-rope  haulage  for  electric  motors  will  expedite  the  transportaticm 
of  the  coal  fnnn  the  ])artings  in  the  mine  to  the  tipple,  as  the  grade  was  too  heavv 
for  economical  operation  with  motors;  the  capacity  for  production  will  thus  be  much 
increased.     Nearly  every  entry  in  the  mine  shows  8  feet  of  coal  at  the  face. 

Gas  (CH^)  was  encountered  in  considerable  volume  about  January,  1903,  and  has 
been  a  source  of  solicitude  to  the  operators  and  the  mine  inspector.  An  explosion 
occurred  on  the  Jiight  of  June  19,  i903,  by  which  five  men  were  killed,  a  report  of" 
which  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  inspection  hereinafter  following.  The  demand 
for  the  coal  from  this  mine  was  much  greater  than  the  supply,  the  production  of 
the  mine  l>eing  restricted  by  scarcity  of  miners  and  insufficient  area  of  coal  devel- 
oped; development  has  progressed  so  that  this  latter  obstacle  to  production  has  been 
removed.  • 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

October  16,  190S, — Inspected  Dutchman  mine,  heretofore  reported  as  Blossburg 
No.  3  mine.  Found  ventilating  current  strong  and  air  good  at  working  faces;  80 
men  employed  underground.     Found  mine  well  timbered;  no  dust;  no  standing  gas. 
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Found  4  boys  employed  underground  who  appeared  to  be  under  12  years  of  age. 
Investigated  the  matter  as  mucli  as  possible,  out  both  the  boys  and  their  parents 
declared  that  the  boys  were  13  and  14  years  of  age. 

February  20,  190S. — Inspected  Dutchman  mine.  Air  intake  22,680  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  75  men  employed  underground.  Air  well  distributed  to  working  faces. 
Found  CH^  venting  at  faces  of  entries,  along  entries,  and  in  rooms,  but  imm^iately 
carried  off  and  diluted  beyond  danger  by  air  current,  which  is  strong  and  well  dis- 
tributed.    Mine  well  timbered;  no  dust. 

April  7,  190S. — Inspected  Dutchman  mine.  Air  intake  24,300  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  95  men  employed  underground. 
Found  considerable  CH^  venting  into  workings  and  small  pots  of  fire  damp  in  roof 
of  entry  and  between  timbers  m  roof  of  entries,  and  advised  that  ventilation  be 
increased  without  delay.  Mr.  L.  S.  Preston,  chief  engineer,  informed  me  that  ven- 
tilation would  be  increased  as  quickly  as  possible  by  installing  a  fan  of  greater 
capacity. 

May  ii*,  1903. — Inspt^cted  Dutchman  mine.  Investigated  circumstances  attending 
accident  whereby  Jo  Prizer  and  Harry  Musselwhite  were  injured  by  explosion  c3 
dynamite.  Went  to  location  of  accident  in  main  entry.  Found  from  evidence  of 
those  near  by  that  accident  was  caused  by  overheating  dynamite  while  thawing  it 
in  a  can,  and  that  accident  was  due  to  negligence  of  Jo  Pryjer,  who  was  injured. 

May  13 J 1903.  — Inspected  Dutch  man  mine.  Air  intake  20, 250  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
85  men  employed  underground.  Made  tests  with  safety  lamp  and  found  tire  damp 
at  roof  in  several  places  in  entries,  but  no  large  body  of  standing  gas.  Instructed 
that  ventilation  be  directed  to  clearing  points  where  gas  was  show^n.  Found  several 
defective  safety  lamps  hanging  in  lamp  cabin  near  by  other  lamps  that  were  ready 
for  use.  Instructed  that  only  such  lamps  as  are  in  perfect  condition  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  miners  or  at  any  place  where  men  are  liable  to  get  hold  of  them  in  an 
emergency.  Found  that  work  upon  installation  of  larger  fan  was  being  prosecuted 
with  reasonable  diligence.    Mine  well  timbered;  no  dust. 

Sunday y  June  j?i,  1903. — W^hile  on  official  duty  at  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  I  received  the 
following  telegram  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  telegram  having  been  forwarded  from 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.: 

Raton,  N.  Mex.,  6/20,  1903. 
Jo  E.  Sheridan, 

Mine  Inspector,  Dawson,  N.  Mex.: 

Gas  explosion  Blossburg  last  night,  five  killed,  one  seriously  injured.  Please 
acknowledge  receipt  of  this  message. 

R.ATON  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
By  J.  van  Houten. 

I  immediately  procured  a  team  and  drove  across  the  country,  as  trains  are  too 
uncertain.  Arrived  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  3.40  p.  m.  Worked  investigating  accident 
until  10.45  p.  m. 

June  22,  190S. — Inspected  Dutchman  mine,  in  which  mine  explosion  occurred,  at 
10.45  p.  m. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  INSPECTION  TRIP  THROUGH   DUTCHMAN  MINE  NO.  3,  BLOSSBURG,  COLFAX 

COUNTY,  N.  MEX. 

Notes  of  character  and  degree  of  violence  and  course  of  explosion  in  Blossburg  mine  No.  3 

on  June  19,  1903. 

THIRD  AND  POUHTH   ENTRIES. 

Found  second  crosscut  east  of  first  south  blown  toward  the  south  into  the  third 
entry.  Found  first  crosscut  east  of  first  south  undisturbed.  Found  door  on  third 
entry  between  first  and  second  south  blown  off  its  hinges  and  toward  the  east. 

FIR8T  AND  SECOND  SOUTH. 

Fall  in  first  south  30  feet  south  of  third  entry  and  one  set  of  timbers  blown 
toward  the  north.  At  first  crosscut,  between  first  and  second  south,  stoppings  were 
blown  east;  also  one  set  of  timbers  iir  first  south  blown  north  at  this  point. 

Heavy  fall  on  first  south  30  feet  south  of  first  crosscut,  and  two  seta  of  timbers 
blown  to  the  north.  At  second  crosscut  door  was  blown  west  and  was  found  lying  on 
the  edge  of  second  south,  opposite  room  3,  in  first  south  on  west  rib  of  entry,  place 
where  A.  Deme  was  found  Iving  on  his  face,  head  to  the  north  and  partly  buried  by 
fall  from  the  roof.     At  thinf  crosscut  the  stoppings  had  been  blown  both  east  and 
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west,  and  the  rock  walla  in  this  crosscut  had  been  thrown  out  onto  the  track  in  both 
first  and  second  south  entries. 

Joe  Fresnegg  and  Tom  Poyser  had  been  found  in  first  south  between  fourth  and 
fifth  crosscut,  both  Iving  face  down,  head  to  the  north.  Also  a  box  containing 
about  10  pounds  of  dynamite  was  still  in  the  entry  just  south  of  fourth  crosscut 
and  undisturbed. 

Toni  Novlen  had  been  found  in  second  south  at  the  end  of  fourth  crosscut,  lying 
on  his  face,  head  to  the  north. 

At  fifth  crosscut  stopping  had  been  blown  east;  sixth  crosscut  same.  Seventh 
crosscut  had  no  stopping,  and  evidences  of  a  blown-out  shot  were  found  in  the 
eighth  crosscut,  nearly  at  the  face  of  first  and  second  south  entries. 

Turning  north  up  second  south,  at  a  point  between  fourth  and  fifth  crosscuts, 
found  powder  box  blown  to  the  north  and  turned  upside  down,  with  about  5 
pounds  of  dynamite  lying  on  the  ground  and  one  box  of  caps  still  intact.  In  second 
south,  just  north  of  second  crosscut,  one  set  of  timbers  had  been  blown  to  the  north. 
At  first  crosscut  in  second  south  one  set  of  timbers  had  been  blown  north  and  one  set 
south  and  fall  of  rock  between.  Door  between  third  and  fourth  entries,  on  line 
between  second  south  and  first  north,  had  been  btown  to  the  north  and  badly  shat- 
tere<i  and  sliveretl.  Also  door  on  hauling  crosscut  between  third  and  fourth  entries 
leading  to  second  north  had  been  blown  to  the  south  and  east,  door  slivered  and 
splintered,  and  three  or  four  sets  of  timbers  blown  to  the  south  and  east. 

On  fourth  entry  the  stoping  between  first  and  second  north  had  been  blown  to 
the  west.  Door  in  first  crosscut  between  first  and  second  north  had  been  blown  to  the 
east  and  badly  splintered. 

At  pump  station  in  first  crosscut,  between  third  and  fourth  west  of  second  north, 
the  top  portion  of  the  stopping  had  been  blown  to  the  north ;  to  the  west  and  north 
of  this  no  further  damage  had  oeen  done. 

Report  upon  explosion  at  Blossburg  Mine  No.  3,  Dutchman  Canyon^  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

At  11  a.  m.,  Sunday,  June  21,  1903,  I  received  the  following  telegram,  which  had 
been  forwarded  from  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  to  me  at  Dawson,  N.  Mex.;  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Ck>mp>any  and  Postal-Telegraph  Company  consuming  about  twenty- 
seven  hours  between  sendmg  and  delivery  of  the  message: 

RiVTON,  N.  Mex.,  6/20,  1903. 
Jo  E.  Sheridan, 

Mine  Inspector,  Dawson,  N.  Mex.: 

Gas  explosion  Blossburg  last  night,  five  killed,  one  seriously  injured.  Please 
acknowledge  receipt  of  this  message. 

Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 

By  J.  VAN  HOUTEN. 

I  immediately  procured  a  team  and  drove  across  the  country,  a  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.  I  did  not  proceed  by  the  usual 
route — by  sta^e  or  buggy  to  Maxwell  City,  thence  by  rail  to  Raton,  N.  Mex. — because 
it  would  require  many  hours  longer  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  and  trains 
were  running  so  irregularly,  on  account  of  washouts,  that  this  means  of  transporta- 
tion could  not  be  depended!  upon. 

Arrived  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  3.40  p.  m.  Upon  arrival  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  found 
that  funerals  of  victims  of  explosion  were  in  progress  and  that  all  oflicials  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  employees,  except  guards  at  the  mine,  were  in  attendance  at 
the  funeral,  and  that  I  could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  mine  nor  information  in 
regard  to  the  explosion  until  after  funeral.  About  5  p.  m.  I  interviewed  J.  van 
Houten,  general  manager  of  R^ton  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  obtained  consid- 
erable information  in  regard  to  the  explosion. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  L.  S.  Preston,  chief  engineer  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
explained  locality  of  explosion  in  the  mine  by  means  of  map.  On  Monday  morning, 
June  22,  1903,  I  went  to  mine,  found  guards  at  entrance,  and  same  conditions  main- 
tained in  the  mine  as  existed  inmiediately  after  the  explosion,  except  that  some 
stoppings  had  been  put  in  crosscuts  and  doors  hung  where  necessary  to  restore  ven- 
tilation to  bring  out  the  dead  and  injured  miners. 

In  company  with  L.  S.  Preston,  chief  engineer;  Thomas  Thompson,  superintend- 
ent, and  William  Floyd,  acting  fire  boss,  I  went  into  and  examined  BIossduiti;  mine 
No.  3,  more  particularly  the  locality  in  which  the  explosion  had  occurred.  I  took 
note  of  the  cfegree  of  violence  exhibited  at  each  point  in  course  of  violence  as  indi- 
cated on  map  and  described  in  memorandum,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  report. 
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By  reference  to  map  and  notes  it  will  be  observed  that  the  force  of  explosion  orig:- 
inated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  crosscut  between  first  and  second  south;  that  out  of 
six  crosscuts  in  which  Htoppinjzs  had  been  erected,  four  of  the  stoppings  were  blown 
east  into  first  north,  while  in  one  crosscut,  the  third,  two  stoppings  of  loase-laid  stone 
in  either  end  of  crosscut,  one  had  been  blown  east  int-o  first  south  entry  and  the 
other  west  into  second  south  entry,  indicating  a  local  center  of  violence  in  this  cross- 
cut, probably  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  fire  damp  from  effects  of  a  small  gas 
feeder  in  the  crosscut  hitherto  undiscovered,  this  segregation  of  gas  between  the 
walls  in  the  third  crosscut  being  fired  by  the  general  explosion,  which  traversed  first 
and  second  south  entries,  threw  the  stone  stoppings  to  the  east  and  west  into  both 
entries  named.  It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  evidences  of  violence  in  the  first 
and  second  south  entries  show  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  as  all  disturbed 
articles  were  moved  in  that  direction. 

The  greatest  degree  of  violence  was  shown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion of  first  and  second  north  entries  with  the  main  air  return.  In  this  vicinitv 
strong  doors  were  shattered  and  blown  to  pieces. 

In  the  eighth  crosscut,  between  first  and  second  south  entries,  a  block  of  coal  about 
6  feet  in  thickness  was  found;  this  was  holed  through  by  a  shot  which  had  evidently 
blown  both  ways  into  first  and  second  south  entries,  and  had  broken  but  little  coal, 
but  had  apparently  made  a  fiaming  shot  blowing  into  both  entries.  From  this  locality 
it  appeared  that  the  force  of  explosion  had  come,  following  the  second  south  entry 
on  the  return  and  contrary  to  precedent,  as  explosions  in  traveling  usually  seek  the 
intake,  or,  as  the  miner  expresj^^es  it,  **an  explosion  always  travels  against  the  air; " 
which  is  true,  as  the  explosion  seeks  the  free  oxygen  necessary  to  maintain  combus- 
tion and  explosive  condition  of  the  gases  which  constitute  the  explosion. 

Hence  it  travels  toward  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the  intake  rather  than  toward 
the  return  current,  polluted  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  exhalations  of  men  and  animals 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine  on  the  return. 

But  in  this  instance  it  would  appear  that  the  blown-out  shot  had  fired  a  small  stra- 
tum of  fire  damp  at  the  roof  of  second  south  entry;  that  there  was  not  suflScient  gas 
along  the  roof  of  this  entry  to  produce  a  very  violent  explosion;  that  the  air  was 
equally  as  fresh  in  return  of  second  south  entry  as  it  was  in  the  intake  on  first  south 
entry;  hence  that  air  was  not  traveling  into  first  south  entry  and  via  crosscut  out 
through  second  south  entry  to  third  and  thence  to  the  return.  This  would  indicate 
an  open  door  through  which  air  was  short  circuited  without  goinir  down  the  entries. 

The  great  probability  of  this  condition  is  still  further  supported  by  the  exhibition 
of  great  violence  at  the  return  airwav  at  junction  of  all  the  return  entries.  The  air 
being  short-circuited,  the  CH4  from  all  the  entries  continued  to  leak  into  and  accumu- 
late at  this  i)oint,  and  when  the  lesser  stratum  of  fire  damp  carried  the  explosion 
along  the  second  right  entry  to  the  said  junction  of  the  return  airways,  then  the 
accumulated  gas  exploded  with  greater  violence  than  at  any  other  point  in  its  course. 

The  force  of  this  explosion  blew  out  all  remaining  doors  in  this  vicinity  and  short 
circuited  the  air  to  the  return  airway,  allowing  of  a  continued  accumulation  of  gas, 
which  was  again  fired  by  some  one  within  the  mine,  probably  the  injured  man,  Frank 
Kolisso,  seeking  his  way  out,  about  the  time  the  rescue  party  was  approaching  him. 

The  deceased  miners  were  suffocated  by  the  after  damp  from  the  first  explosicm, 
together  with  the  gases  from  what  was  in  all  probability  an  overcharged  shot  in  the 
crosscut  between  first  and  second  south. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  l)arometer  was  falling  about  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  1  would  believe  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the  weather  conditions 
shortly  after  the  explosion  occurred,  heavy  clouds  obscuring  the  sky  and  rain  falling 
within  an  hour  or  two  thereafter.  The  falling  pressure  would  allow  of  greater  vent- 
ing of  gas  throughout  the  mine  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  leaving  of  a 
door  ojK^n  and  sfiort  circuiting  the  air  just  at  such  a  time  would  result  in  quicker 
accumulation  of  gas  than  usual.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  great  accunmlation 
of  gas  near  the  point  where  the  explosion  originated,  because  in  this  vicinity  there 
was  little  show  of  violence,  which  would  necessarily  have  been  shown  were  any  great 
quantity  of  gas  present  and  which  must  have  exploded. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  explosion  did  not  originate  at  the  point  of  greatest  vio- 
lence heretofore  mentioned,  as  there  was  no  means  l)y  which  the  gas  coulcl  have  been 
ignited  at  that  point. 

It  is  certain  that  the  injured  miner,  Frank  l\olisso,  was  not  at  the  point  where 
found  when  the  first  explosion  occurred,  for  if  he  were  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
the  same  violence  and  concussion  which  shattered  and  splintered  heavy  doors  would 
have  produ<;ed  instant  death,  in  all  probability  shattering  his  skull  by  concussion 
through  the  ears,  as  is  common  in  such  instances.  He  evidently  was  at  his  working 
place  in  company  with  his  partner,  J.  Stoln,  in  return  airway;  Kolisso  ran  back 
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toward  the  intake  and  fell  where  sufficient  fresh  air  reached  him  to  maintain  life, 
while  his  partner,  Stoln,  ran  along  the  return  airway  toward  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  air  current  loaded  with  after  damp  and  was  suffocated. 

In  my  opinion  the  explosion  was  due  to  three  untoward  and  extraordinary  con- 
ditions in  conjunction; 

( 1 )  A  fallinf?  barometer,  the  lessened  atmospheric  pressure  admitting  of  the  venting 
of  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  gas,  CH^. 

(2)  A  careless  driver  or  miner  leaving  a  door  open,  which  caused  a  short  circuit  of 
the  air. 

(3)  An  overcharged  shot,  which  projected  flame  and  coal  dust  into  the  first  and 
second  south  entries,  generating  CO  from  incandescent  coal  dust,  said  dust  being  pro- 
duced by  crushing  force  of  the  shot  in  and  around  the  bore  hole;  the  CO  thus  gener- 
ated, together  with  coal  dust  in  suspension,  charging  the  air  of  the  entry  sufficiently, 
when  added  to  the  small  amount  of  CH4  present,  to  bring  it  to  the  explosive 
condition. 

'  I  would  here  add  that  the  explosion  was  one  of  little  violence.     From  results  left  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  little  above  the  minimum  explosive  point. 

June  :^8^  190S. — Inspected  Dutchman  mine.  Found  new  fan  in  operation  and 
ventilation  much  improved.  Air  intake,  37,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  only  10  men 
underground,  working  on  repairing  damage  done  by  explosion  June  19  instant. 
Traversed  all  points  and  entries  throughout  course  of  explosion,  and  to  faces  of  first, 
second,  and  third  south  entrie-s,  which  were  pumped  out  since  last  visit.  Made  fre- 
quent tests  for  fire  damp.  Found  all  gas  venting  into  entries  was  immediately  dis- 
pelled by  strong  air  current.  Instructed  men  in  charge  to  exercise  continuous 
vigilance  and  caution  in  regard  to  ventilation.  Advised  that  Wolf  safety  lamps  be 
used  in  all  underground  operations  about  the  mine. 

WILLOW  MINE. 
[Raton  CJoal  and  Coke  Company,  owners  and  operators.] 

The  Willow  mine  is  located  in  sec.  34,  T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  situated  about  14  miles  southwest  from  Raton,  Col- 
fax County,  N.  Mex.,  and  about  9  miles  west  from  Hebron  station,  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  A  branch  railroad  has  been  built  from  the  mine 
to  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at 
Hebron.  This  branch  railroad  was  completed  and  opemtion  commenced  December  1 , 
1902,  since  which  date  the  Willow  mine  has  been  one  of  the  largest  and  steadiest  coal 
producers  in  New  Mexico,  as  predicted  in  last  annual  report.  The  coal  is  a  good 
quality  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  a  good  quality  of  coke  is  made,  the  slack 
being  hauled  by  railroad  to  the  washery  and  coke  ovens  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.  The 
coal  seam  is  from  6  to  11  feet  in  tHickness,  the  seam  lying  nearly  horizontal. 
Three  openings  are  being  worked,  one  upon  the  north  side  and  one  upon  the  south 
side  of  Spring  Gulch,  about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  junction  with  Willow  Creek. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  Spring  Gulch  the  coal  seam  is  from  6  to  11  feet  in  thickness  of 
clean,  marketable  coal,  averaging  about  9  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  Spring  Gulch  the 
coal  seam  shows  a  parting  of  bone  or  shale  4  inches  in  thickness,  leaving  from  4J  to  5 
feet  of  clean  coal  both  above  and  below.  Another  opening  is  operated  upon  the  same 
coal  seam  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  from  the  opc'uings  on  Spring  Gulch. 
This  opening  is  situated  upon  the  main  fork  of  Willow  Creek.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  coal  seam  at  this  point  are  similar  to  those  described  on  the  south 
side  of  Spring  Gulch.  These  three  openings  are  known  collectively  as  the  Willow 
mine.  This  magnificent  coal  seam  covers  a  known  area  of  40  to  60  square  miles, 
through  a  formation  apparently  little  faulted  or  disturbed.  At  many  places  through- 
out this  area  the  coal  seam  is  exposed  by  erosion  of  canyons  and  gulches,  and  at 
every  place  where  an  outcrop  is  found  there  is  seen  the  same  uniformity  as  to  size  of 
coal  seam,  and  apparently  little  disturbed  bedding  j^lane.  Electric  power  is  employed 
for  haulage,  running  fans,  etc.  A  Card  generator  is  in  use,  with  an  efficiency  of  375 
horsepower,  a  550-volt  current  being  transmitted  to  the  various  points  where  used. 
Exhaust  fans  are  used,  but  the  fans  are  erected  so  that  the  current  mav  be  reversed 
in  a  very  short  time  in  case  of  necessity.  Two  motors  are  in  use  to  haul  the  coal 
from  the  partings  in  the  mine  to  the  tipple,  one  10-ton  Jeffrey  motor  and  one  15-ton 
Morgan-Gardner  motor.  Coal-cutting  machines  are  not  in  use  at  present,  but  the 
mine  is  equipped  with  machines  for  use  when  needed.  Two  steam  engines  are  in 
use,  one  of  250  horsepower  and  one  of  170  horsepower.  System  of  workmg,  double 
entry,  room  and  pillar.  Average  length  of  main  drift  entries,  about  2,000  feet. 
Number  of  men  employed  underground,  290;  number  of  boys  employed  underground, 
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12;  number  of  men  employed  outside,  140;  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  10. 
The  men  employed  are  of  various  nationalities,  as  follows:  Italians,  Slavonians, 
French,  English,  Welsh,  and  Mexicans.  As  shown  by  sij?natures  to  receipts  and 
vouchers,  95  per  cent  of  them  could  write.  The  mine  was  operated  180  days  since 
December  1,  1902.  The  gross  output  of  coal  was  166,476  tons;  amount  used  at  mine, 
1  361  tons;  net  product,  165,115  tons.  Estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $188,- 
882.25.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and 
marketed  ifi  many  of  the  towns  along  that  railroad  south  of  Raton.  The  improve- 
ments during  the  past  year  consist  of  power  houses,  boarding  houses,  dwellings, 
offices,  store  and  otner  rieccFsary  buildings,  tipple,  tracks,  trolley  lines,  bridges,  and 
all  the  neceshary  equipment  for  the  permanent  operation  of  a  coal  mine  with  a 
producing  capacity  of  2,000  tons  per  day.  The  value  of  such  improvements  and 
equipment  might  be  estimated  at  $250,000.  This  mine  has  produced  alx)ut  1,(XX) 
tons  per  day  for  each  day  it  was  operated,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
this  production  will  be  largely  increased  as  greater  working  area  is  developed. 
Production  has  been  restricted*  to  some  extent  by  scarcity  of  miners,  and  by  the 
obstacles  incident  to  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitude. 
The  demand  for  the  product  of  the  mine  has  been  greater  than  the  supply.  It  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  in  future  this  mine  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
coal  producers  in  the  West. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

October  13^  1002. — Inspected  Willow  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  situated  at  Van  Houten, 
about  18  miles  south  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.;  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  operator; 
J.  Van  Houten,  general  manager;  L.  S.  Preston,  chief  engineer.  Inspected  Willow 
mine  No.  1;  air  intake,  9,750  cubic  feet  per  minute;  12  men  employed  underground. 
Inspected  Willow  No.  2  mine;  air  intake,  8,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  8  men  employe<l 
unaerground.  Inspected  Willow  No.  4  mine;  air  intake,  5,400  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
10  men  employed  underground.  Found  mines  in  good  condition ;  air  well  distributed; 
mines  well  timbered;  no  gas;  ventilation  good. 

February  19^  J 903. — Inspected  Willow  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4;  Joseph  Curran, 
superintendent.  Found  ventilating  current  weak  and  erratic,  but  fans  being  installed 
at  the  mines;  200  men  employed  underground  in  the  three  mines.  Found  some  of 
the  rooms  carelessly  timbered;  gave  necessarj'  instructions.     No  ^as. 

April  8 y  1903. — Inspected  Willow  mine  No.  1;  Carr  Robson,  pit  boss;  air  intake, 
32,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  90  men  employed  underground.  Inspected  Willow 
mine  No.  2;  air  intake,  6,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  58  men  employed  underground. 
Scant  supply  of  air,  but  fan  just  installed,  awaiting  erection  of  fan  engine,  when  ven- 
tilation 01  this  mine  will  be  improved.     Found  both  mines  in  good  condition. 

April  9,  1903. — Inspectetl  Willow  mine  No.  4;  Jacob  Willis,  pit  boss;  air  intake, 
12,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  54  men  employed  undeiground.  Found  mine  in  good 
condition. 

CLIMAX  AND  SUGARITE  MINES. 

[Raton  Fuel  Companyj  owner  and  operator:  A.  L.  Hobbs,  general  manager.] 

The  Climax  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  \  of  the  SE.  \  of  sec.  23,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  alx>ut  IJ  miles  northwest  of  the 
town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  The  product  is  a  good  grade  of  bitummous 
coal;  thickness  of  vein,  4i  feet,  nearlv  horizontal.  System  of  working:  Drift,  cross 
entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Ventilation  by  furnace  shaft'  Length  of  mam-drift  entry, 
650  teet.  Mule  haulage.  Average  number  or  men  employed  underground,  3;  num- 
ber of  boys  employed,  1  outside;  nationality  of  employees,  English.  Number  of 
days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  300.  Number  of 
tons  of  coal  rained  during  fiscal  year,  3,771.  P^stimate<l  value  of  product  at  mine, 
$6,990.40.  The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  town  of  Raton,  where  it  is  sold  for 
domestic  use.  This  mine  has  but  one  opening  for  egress,  but  the  main  drift  is  being 
steadily  driven  to  reach  a  second  opening  which  was  driven  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill.  About  60  feet  yet  remains  to  \yd  driven  through  to  connect  the  two 
openings.     Value  of  improvements  during  fiscal  year,  $750. 

RECORD  OF  INSPKCTION. 

October  10,  1903. — Inspected  Climax  mine;  A.  Hellas,  contractor  in  charge.  Ven- 
tilating current  weak,  erratic,  and  uncertain,  dependent  upon  atmospheric  conditions 
outside.     When  main  entry  is  connected  with  opening  in  Willoughoy  Canyon  venti- 
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lation  will  be  improved.  Five  men  employed  underground.  No  gas;  mine  well 
timbered. 

February  ;?.f,  1903. — Inspected  Climax  mine.  Ventilating  current  weak.;  4  men 
employed  underground.  Second  opening  not  yet  completed ;  miners  have  apparently 
diverged  from  line  given  by  engineer  to  open  into  Willoughby  Canyon.  New  8ur\'ey 
will  be  made  this  week  and  correction  made  in  direction  of  entry.  Found  mine  well 
timbered;  no  gas. 

Aprii  11,  190S. — Inspected  Climax  mine.  Ventilation  weak;  second  opening  not 
et  completed;  2  men  and  1  boy  emj^loyed.  Found  few  timbers  being  set  by  A.  Hel- 
as,  where  he  was  drawing  pillar  in  third  left  entrv.  Warned  him  to  be  careful  about 
setting  sufficient  timbers  to  give  warning  of  breaking  roof. 

SUGARITE  MINE. 


I 


This  mine  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Sugarite  Creek  and  on  the  east  slope  of 
Bartlett  mesa,  about  3J  miles  in  a  direct  line  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Raton, 
N.  Mex.  It  is  a  new  mine  and  not  identical  with  the  mine  heretofore  reported  as 
the  Sugarite  mine.  The  mine  produces  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal;  thickness 
of  vein,  5  feet,  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working:  Drift,  cross  entry,  room,  and 
pillar.  length  of  main  drift,  400  feet;  average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 2;  number  of  boys  employed,  1  outside;  natural  ventilation.  Number  of 
days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  about  300;  number  of  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced, 2,791;  estimated  value  of  output  at  the  mine,  $5,163.35.  The  coal  is  hauled 
in  wagons  to  Raton,  X.  Mex.,  where  it  is  sold  for  domestic  use. 

RECORD   OP   INSPECTION. 

October  9y  1902. — Inspected  Sugarite  mine;  Raton  Fuel  Company,  operator;  A.  L. 
Hobbs,  general  manager;  Harry  Smith,  contractor  in  charge.  Air  intake  weak  and 
erratic;  no  register  on  anemometer;  4  miners  and  1  driver  employed  underground. 
Found  only  one  opening  for  ingress  or  egress  from  mine.  The  mine  is  a  new  one, 
but  the  law  is  not  being  obeyed  m  respect  to  two  openings.  Instructed  that  a  second 
opening  be  made.  I  was  informed  that  a  second  opening,  in  compliance  with  law, 
would  be  started  on  Monday  next.  Found  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  ventilation 
weak. 

February  21,  1903. — Inspected  Sugarite  mine;  Harry  Smith,  contractor  in  charge. 
Ventilation  weak;  instructed  that  it  be  improved;  3  men  employed  underground. 
Instructed  that  more  diligence  be  used  upon  work  of  making  second  opening.  Found 
mine  well  timbered;  no  gas. 

April  13,  1903, ^Inspected  Sugarite  mine;  Harry  Smith,  contractor  in  charge. 
Found  2  men  employed  driving  new  entry,  the  only  work  in  operation.  But  little 
air  traveling  in  mine,  but  air  good  at  working  face.  Instructea  that  connection  be 
made  with  old  entry  to  comply  with  law  in  regard  to  second  opening. 

LLEWELLYN  MINE. 

[Thomas  Llewellyn,  owner  and  operator.] 

This  mine  is  located  in  sec.  18,  T.  31  N.,  R.  25  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian,  about  12  miles  northeast  from  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
It  lies  about  200  feet  beneath  the  lava  sheet  which  constitutes  the  top  of  Johnson 
mesa.  The  coal  seam  outerops  in  the  several  canyons  eroded  along  the  sides  of  the 
elevation  known  as  Johnson  mesa.  The  town  of  Raton  is  the  nearest  railroad  point. 
The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  7i  feet;  lies  nearly  hori- 
zontal. System  of  working:  Drift,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  length  of  main 
drift  entry,  500  feet;  system  of  ventilation,  air  shaft.  Number  of  men  employed 
underground,  2;  1  boy  employed  outside;  number  of  days  mine  worked  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1903, 300;  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  same  period, 
3,000;  estimated  value  of  product  at  the  mine,  $3,000.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  farmers 
upon  Johnson  mesa  and  to  residents  of  Folsom  and  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  for  domestic 
purposes. 

RECORD  OP   INSPECTION. 

October  14t  1902. — Inspected  Llewellyn  mine;  Thomas  Llewellyn,  owner  and  oper- 
ator. Air  good  at  working  faces;  2  men  and  1  boy  employed.  Found  opening  con- 
necting the  mine  with  the  new  air  shaft  to  be  only  17  indies  in  height  and  15  inches 
wide,  and  no  ladder  way  in  air  shaft,  so  that  it  would  not  serve  as  a  compliance  with 
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the  law  and  requirements  of  a  second  opening.     Instructe<l  that  it  be  put  in  proper 
condition  to  serve  as  a  second  opening,  or  that  a  proper  second  opening  be  made. 

ApnVlOf  1903. — Inspected  Llewellyn  mine;  Thomas  Llewelhn,  owner  and  oper- 
ator. Found  operation  of  the  mine  temporarily  suspended  for  the  day.  Found  that 
the  owner,  Thomas  Llewellyn,  had  neglected  to  enlarge  the  opening  from  mine  into 
air  shaft,  which  constitutes  second  opening  into  mine.  Measured  opening  from  mine 
into  air  shaft;  found  it  to  be  17  incnes  in  height  and  15  inches  wide,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  a  person  to  assume  a  prostrate  position  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
opening.*  Instructed  Mr.  Llewellyn  to  enlarge  said  opening,  which  he  promised  to 
do  to-morrow.     Found  the  mine  otherwise  in  fair  condition. 

TURNER  MINE. 
[John  F.  Turner,  owner  and  operator.] 

The  Turner  mine  is  located  in  E.  }  NE.  J  and  E.  i  SE.  \  sec.  18,  T.  31  N.,  R.  25  E., 
J»Jew  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  12  miles  northeast  from  Raton,  Col- 
fax County,  N.  Mex.  Like  the  Llewellyn  mine,  it  lies  about  200  feet  beneath  the 
lava  sheet.  Nearest  railroad  point  is  Raton,  N.  Mex.  Thickness  of  coal  vein,  4J 
feet;  kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  system  of  working,  drift,  room,  and  pillar;  ventila- 
tion by  air  shaft;  length  of  main  drift  entry,  500  feet.  Number  of  men  employed 
underground,  2;  number  of  boys  employed,  1  outside;  number  of  days  mine  was 
operated,  225;  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  1,350;  estimated  value  at  the  mine, 
$1,350.  Product  sold  for  domestic  uses  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  to  farmers  upon  John- 
son mesa. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

October  14,  1902. — Inspected  Turner  mine;  John  F.  Turner,  owner  and  operator. 
Ventilation  weak;  no  register  or  anemometer,  but  air  good  at  working  faces;  no 
powder  used  in  mine;  2  men  and  1  boy  employed.  Found  no  ladder  way  in  air  shaft 
for  means  of  egress  from  the  mine;  only  one  opening  fitted  for  escape  in  caae  of 
emergency.  Instructed  that  ladder  way  lie  put  in  air  shaft.  Mine  otherwise  in  good 
condition. 

April  lOf  1903, — Inspected  Turner  mine.  John  F.  Turner,  owner  and  operator. 
Ventilating  current  erratic  and  baffling,  but  air  good  at  working  faces;  2  men  and  1 
boy  employed.    Found  mine  in  safe  condition. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County  ranks  as  third  among  the  coal -producing  counties  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  The  Capitan  mines  produced  96,000  tons 
and  the  Old  Abe  coal  mme,  at  White  Oaks,  produced  2,096  tons,  or  a  total  of  98,096 
tons,  a  decrease  of  23,806  tons  from  the  output  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
decrease  is  due  to  faults  and  rolls  encountered  in  the  Capitan  mines,  but  Capitan 
mine  No.  1  is  in  a  good  condition  for  an  increased  production  during  the  ensuing 

seal  year. 

CAPITAN  MINF^  NOS.  1  AND  2. 

[New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  owners  and  operators;  W.  P.  Thompson,  general  manager;  James 

McCartney,  superintendent.] 

The  Capitan  mines  are  situated  at  the  town  of  North  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  within  1 
mile  of  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad.  This 
branch  road  leaves  the  main  line  at  Carrizozo  Station,  143  miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex., 
and  25  miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  branch  at  Capitan.  Capitan  mine  No.  1  is 
located  in  sec.  4,  T.  9  S.,  R.  14  K.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  There 
are  10  seams  of  coal  in  these  measures,  but  only  2  of  workable  thickneas.  These 
two  veins  are  known  as  the  Avers  vein  and  theAkers  vein.  The  former  is  from  2 
to  2 J  feet  in  thickness  and  the  latter  from  31  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  Only  the 
Akers  vein  is  at  present  operated  in  mines  Nos.  1  and  2.  Dip  of  vein,  12®.  System 
of  working,  slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar.  The  No.  1  mine  is  ventilated  by 
an  exhaust  fan.  A  55-hor8epower  steam  engine  provides  the  power  for  haulage  and 
a  20-horsepower  engine  runs  the  fan.     Depth  of  main  slope,  1,000  feet. 

Capitan  mine  No.  2,  formerly  known  as  No.  4  mine,  is  located  in  NE.  \  of  NE.  J 
and  SE.  i  of  NE.  }  sec.  8,  T,  9  S.,  R.  14  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian. 
The  mine  is  located  upon  the  same  branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
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as  described  in  preceding  article  upon  Lincoln  County  mines.  It  is  located  upon 
the  same  coal  seam  as  Capitan  mine  No.  1,  and  has  a  thickness  of  3 J  to  6  feet  of  good 
quality  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  coking  variety,  similar  in  this  respect  to  No.  1  mine. 
The  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  12°  and  is  worked  by  slope,  cross  entry,  room,  and 
pillar;  depth  of  slope,  2,SX)  feet;  workings  ventilated  by  exhaust  fan.  Steam  power 
IS  used,  125  horsepow^er  Ixjing  utilized  as  follows:  Haulage  engine,  50  horsepower; 
corapreasor,  55  horsepower;  fan,  20  horsepower.  Number  of  men  emploved  under- 
ground in  Capitan  mines  Nos.  1  and  2,  120;  number  of  boys  employed  underground, 
3;  number  of  men  employed  outside  at  both  mines,  30.  Nationality  of  employees, 
Italians,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Mexicans,  and  Americans.  As  shown  by  signatures 
to  vouchers,  90  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  could  write  and  100  per  cent  of  all  other 
nationalities  signed  the  vouchers.  Number  of  days  mines  were  operated,  280;  gross 
output  for  fiscal  year,  96,000  tons;  amount  use<i  in  operating  the  mines,  1,000  tons; 
net  ppxiuct  of  Capitan  mines,  95,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mines, 
$190,000, 

The  coal  is  marketed  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  town  of  North  Capitan— the  mines — 
has  a  population  of  about  600,  all  engaged  in  mining  or  business  incident  thereto. 
Therp  are  about  100  comfortable  dwellings,  a  good  schoolhouse,  two  l)oarding  houses, 
and  a  hospital  maintained  by  the  company.  The  location  is  most  healthful,  being  6 
miles  from  Fort  Stanton,  which  the  United  States  Government  has  chosen  for  a  sani- 
tarium for  the  American  merchant-marine  sailors  on  account  of  its  healthy  atmos- 
phere and  surroundings,  especially  the  very  beneficial  effects  in  tubercular  disease. 

November  10,  1902. — ^Inspected  Capitan  mme  No.  1.  Air  intake,  18,270  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  40  men  emploVed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  gas,  no  dust;  mine  w^ell  timbered;  ventilation  good; 
machinery  and  equipment  in  good  condition. 

February  7,  190S. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  18,500  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  to  worlcing  faces;  65  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition,  no  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered;  ventilation  good; 
machinery  and  equipment  in  good  condition. 

Ajftril  27,  1903. — Inspected  machinery  and  equipment  of  Capitan  mine  No.  1. 
Found  that  cable  was  considerably  worn  and  called  attention  of  Supt.  James  McCart- 
ney to  same,  and  advised  that  a  new  cable  be  procured  before  the  one  in  use  is  worn 
to  the  danger  point. 

April  29,  1903. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1.  Air  intake,  16,230  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  60  men  employed  underground.  Found 
considerable  carelessness  on  part  of  miners  about  timbering  their  working  places. 
Gave  necessary  instructions.  Found  mine  in  good  condition,  except  as  mentioned 
above;  no  dust,  no  gas. 

May  6,  1903. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  1.  Investigated  circumstances  attend- 
ing accidental  death  of  James  A.  Taylor  on  night  of  May  1,  1903.  From  evidence  of 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  when  the  accident  occurred,  the  accident  was  due 
to  gross  negligence  of  instructions  on  the  part  of  deceased.  Air  intake,  11,500  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  50  men  undergromid.  Called  attention  of  superintendent  to  fact 
that  air  intake  was  much  less  than  usual.  Air  well  distributed  and  good  ventilation 
at  working  faces.    Found  trip  running  without  drag;  instructed  that  drag  be  used. 

November  10,  1902. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  29,250  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  40  men  employed  underground. 
Found  that  the  trip  in  main  slope  was  being  hoisted  without  a  drag;  instructed  that 
a  drag  be  placed  upon  every  trip.  Found  mine  in  g^ood  condition,  no  gas,  no  dust; 
ventilation  very  good;  mine  well  timbered;  machinery'  and  equipment  in  good 
condition. 

February  7,  1903. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  2.  Investigated  circumstances 
attending  accidental  deatn  of  John  C.  Starling,  killed  in  main  slope  No.  2  mine  on 
January  29  ultimo.  Found  from  statements  of  eyewitnesses  of  accident  that  the 
statements  of  occurrence  as  given  in  accident  report  are  correct. 

February  9,  1903. — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  28,000  cubic  feet 
per  minut«;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  43  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  standing  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered;  machin- 
ery and  equipment  in  good  condition. 

April  27,  1903. — ^Inspected  machinery  and  equipment  of  Capitan  mine  No.  2. 
Found  that  cable  on  this  mine  was  also  much  worn,  and  advised  that  new  cable  be 
procured  before  the  one  in  use  be  worn  to  the  danger  point.  Found  that  trip  in  main 
slope  was  being  nin  without  a  drag,  to  the  risk  of  anyone  in  the  slope  below  the  trip. 
Found  that  drag  could  not  well  be  used,  as  the  trip  frequently  stuck  at  the  steepest 
pitch  in  main  slope  and  it  was  necessary  to  let  the  trip  back  because  of  insufficient 
steam  power.  Advised  that  another  boiler  be  connected,  giving  greater  power,  which 
Supt.  James  McCartney  said  would  be  done  next  day. 
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April  88 f  190S, — Inspected  Capitan  mine  No.  2.  Air  intake,  19,800  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  less  volume  of  air  than  usual  on  account  of  lack  of  power.  Ventilation  will 
be  increased  when  another  boiler  is  connected,  which  will  be  done  without  delay. 
Air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  35  men  employed.  Foimd  mine  in  good  con- 
dition, no  gas,  no  dust;  mine  well  timbered;  ventilation  good,  but  weaker  than  usual. 

OLD  ABE  MINE. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  \  sec.  5,  T.  7  S.,  B.  13  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Eagle  Min- 
ing and  Improvement  Company,  a  mining  company  also  operating  the  Old  Abe  gold 
mme,  at  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  John  M.  Kice  is  general  manager  of  the  company  and 
Arnold  Ridge  way  superintendent  of  the  coal  mine.  The  coal  mine  is  located  about 
12  miles  north  from  Carrizozo  Station,  on  the  £1  Paso  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and 
about  3  miles  from  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  produces  a  good 
mde  of  bituminous  coal.  There  are  two  seams  of  coal  upon  the  property,  each  3 
Feet  6  inches  in  thickness.  Only  the  No.  1  vein  is  being  operated.  No.  2  seam  having 
an  opening  but  30  feet  in  depth  on  dip  of  vein;  only  sufficient  development  on  this 
seam  to  demonstrate  the  thickness  of  seam  and  quality  of  coal.  On  No.  1  vein  a  slope 
has  been  sunk  450  feet,  showing  an  even  and  continuous  coal  seam.  Svstem  of  worJc- 
ing,  combination  of  long  wall  with  single  entry,  room  and  pillar.  Natural  ventila- 
tion through  second  opening.  A  common-sense,  horsepower  whim  is  used  for  hoist- 
ing the  coal  from  the  slope.  Number  of  men  em  ployed  underground,  4;  number  of 
men  employed  outside,  1.  Nationality  of  employees,  Americans  and  Mexicans;  all 
could  read  and  write.  Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  186. 
Production  of  mine,  2,096i  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  at  mine,  at  $2.50  per  ton, 
$5,241.25. 

The  coal  is  sold  at  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  the  compan^r's  quartz 
mine  and  mill.  The  labor  is  all  paid  for  by  the  day,  no  contract  work  being  done. 
Miners  are  paid  $3  per  day  and  trammers  $2.50  per  day.  The  mine  has  a  capacity 
for  production  far  greater  than  the  present  demand,  or,  more  correctly,  there  is  great 
demand  for  this  grade  of  coal,  but  the  long  haul  of  12  miles  by  wagon  to  the  near- 
est railroad  point  at  Carrizozo,  N.  Mex.,  prohibits  the  shipment  of  coal  from  the 
mine  at  a  profit,  except  for  use  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  transportation  facilities,  either  tram  or  railroad,  will  be  furnished  ere  long,  and 
then  the  White  Oaks  coal  mine  will  become  a  producer  of  considerable  importance. 

On  account  of  the  many  more  extensive  coal  mines  which  it  was  necessary  to 
inspect  this  mine  was  not  visited  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

M'KINLEY  COUNTY. 

McKinlev  Cotmty,  whiJe  it  far  outranks  the  other  counties  of  New  Mexico  in  extent 
of  area  and  available  tonnage  of  coal,  it  takes  second  place  in  production  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  with  a  gross  production  of  540,410  tons,  a  decrease  of  21,026  from 
the  production  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  development  upon  the  mines  as 
well  as  equipment  gives  a  capacity  far  exceeding  the  production  dunng  the  past  year. 
The  reason  for  decreased  production  was  the  lessened  demand  due  to  the  use  of  fuel 
oil  on  the  transcontinental  railroads  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  as  well  as  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  purposes  in  the  same  localities,  as  set  forth 
more  fully  in  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 

CLARK  COAL  COMPANY  MINE, 

This  mine  is  located  in  NE.  i  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  R.  19  W.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Clark  Coal  Company,  ofiice, 
49  Wall  street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent,  Clarkville,  N.  Mex. 
A  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad  and  furnishes  transportation  facilities.  The  property  has  an  area  of  1,200 
acres  underlaid  by  five  veins  of  coal  of  the  following  thickness,  as  shown  bv  diamond- 
drill  borings:  Top  vein,  2i  feet;  second  vein,  3J  feet;  third  vein,  3J  feet;  fourth  vein, 
5}  feet,  and  fifth  vein,  4  feet.  The  coal  is  a  lignite  and  is  used  for  steam  and  domestic 
purposes*  Only  one  vein  is  worked  at  present.  This  vein  varies  from  4i  to  7J  feet 
m  thicknessi  Dip  of  vein  varies  from  i  to  11  per  cent.  The  system  of  working  is 
drift,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Depth  oi  main  entry  about  3,500  feet  from 
mouth  of  entry  to  face. 
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The  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  Capell  fan  (exhanst),  11  feet  in  diameter,  located 
on  a  shaft  about  the  center  of  the  workings.  Electricity  is  used  for  haulage,  running 
machines,  and  other  power  needed  in  the  operation  of'  the  property.  Capacity,  700 
horsepower;  390  kilowatts,  250  volts,  varying  amperes  as  necessary.  The  efectric 
machinery  in  use  is  of  various  types — Goodman,  Morgan-Gardner,  Jeffrey,  Westing- 
house,  and  Siemens- Halske.  Six  electric  motors,  four  Goodman  and  two  Jeffrey, 
aggregating  400  horsepower,  are  used  to  bring  the  coal  out  of  the  mine  and  on  to  the 
tipple.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  coal-cutting  machinery  of  1,000  tons  per  day 
capacity.    Only  one  machine  is  now  in  use,  which  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  100;  average  number  of  boys 
employed  undei^ground,  3;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  36;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  outside,  2.  The  men  are  of  various  nationalities,  Euro- 
peans predominating.  The  following  percentages  of  the  several  nationalities  show 
the  percentage  of  employees  who  could  not  write,  as  indicated  by  signatures  to 
receipts  and  vouchers:  Americans,  20;  Irish,  10;  Austrians,  10;  Italians,  15;  French, 
20;  Mexicans,  20;  Navajo  Indians,  90.  The  English,  German,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and 
Danish  workmen  could  all  write.  As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  95  per  cent 
of  the  men  could  write.  The  mine  was  operated  261  davs  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  109,600  tons.  Number  of  tons 
used  in  operating  the  mine,  4,000.  Net  product  of  mine,  105,000  tons.  This  shows 
a  decrease  in  pr^uction  below  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  28,500  tons.  Estimated 
value  of  output  at  the  mine,  $150,000.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, California,  old  Mexico,  and  Texas,  a  considerable  portion  being  used  at  the 
copper  mines  of  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  at  Jerome,  Ariz. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  territory  where  the  coal  from  this  mine  was  marketed  it 
is  estimated  has  lessened  the  demand  20  per  cent,  and  consequently  curtailed  the 
production  to  that  extent.  The  oils  which  have  been  suV)stituted  for  this  coal  are 
produced  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  Beaumont,  Tex.  The  California  oil  replaced  coal 
from  this  mine  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  and  the 
Texas  oil  replaced  the  coal  in  old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  for  railroad, 
manufacturing,  and  domestic  uses. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiscal  vear  the  demand  for  coal  was  light,  and  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  year  when  demand  was  greater  there  was  a  scarcity  of  miners, 
which  was  another  factor  in  restricting  the  production  of  the  mine. 

RECORD   OP  INSPECTION. 

September  ^7,  190B. — Inspected  Clark  Coal  Company's  mine,  William  McVickers, 
foreman.  Air  intake  main  entry,  19,040  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  intake  Brown 
entry,  8,500  cubic  feet  per  minute;  total  air  intake,  27,540  cubic  feet  per  minute;  78 
men  employed  underground.  Found  air  well  distributed;  mine  dusty  in  some  sec- 
tions; called  attention  of  foreman  to  this  condition.  He  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  scant  supply  of  water,  but  that  danger  of  a  dust  explosion  was  lessened  by  a 
strict  rule  against  shooting  off  the  solid,  and  that  all  miners  were  ordered  to  cut  or 
undermine  their  coal  before  shooting,  under  penalty  of  discharge  for  infraction  of 
the  rule.     Found  mine  well  ventilated,  well  timbered;  no  ga.s. 

January  29,  iP05. —Inspected  Clark  Coal  Companv's  mine.  Air  intake,  20,400 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  110  men  employed  underground;  air  well  distributed.  Found 
strong  indications  of  gob  fire  between  second  and  third  west  entries,  and  found  an 
anomalous  condition  existing  in  both  entries,  at  necks  of  rooms  7  and  8,  and  l)etween 
those  rooms.  Found  a  peculiar  gas  coming  from  the  gob  through  necks  of  worked- 
out  rooms  7  and  8,  heretofore  mentioned.  The  gas  has  a  strong  odor  resembling 
illuminating  gas,  with  a  slight  odor  of  benzine.  Tests  made  with  safety  lamps  gave 
peculiar  results.  The  lamps  burned  with  a  normal  fiame  and  light  when  carried 
low  near  the  floor  and  up  to  a  height  of  3J  or  4  feet  from  the  floor,  at  which  height 
the  flame  b^an  to  grow  less,  and  when  raised  to  the  roof  of  the  entry  the  li^ht  was 
extinguished.  The  gas  encountered  was  not  combustible,  nor  would  it  sustain  com- 
bustion. It  was  not  pure  marsh  gas,  CH^,  because  tests  made  at  different  points 
along  the  entry,  where  it  was  partly  diffused  or  mixed  with  the  air,  exhibited  the 
same  noncombustible  property.  It  does  not  diffuse  readily,  but  appears  to  segregate 
in  bunches  of  a  few  cubic  feet  in  volume,  which  small  bodies  of  the  gas  were  encoun- 
terefl  at  several  points  before  reaching  the  outlet  from  which  the  gas  was  emitted, 
the  necks  of  the  worked-out  rooms  7  and  8.  I  believe  the  gas  to  be  N,  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  the  gob  fire,  O  being  taken  from  the  air  to  maintain  combus- 
tion, the  gas  N,  bv  some  unaccountable  means,  escaping  into  entries  with  little 
mixture  of  CO  or  CO,.  Instructed  William  McVicker,  foreman,  to  exercise  caution 
in  regard  to  this  gas  reaching  the  portion  of  mine  in  operation;  also  advised  him  to 
take  measures  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  it  gained  headway. 
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March  7, 1903. — Received  telegram  forwarded  from  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  as  follows: 

Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  March  4t  1903. 
Mine  on  fire.     Come  for  consultation. 

AV.  L.  Brethekton,  Agent. 

Ah  other  urgent  duties  required  mv  presence  elsewhere  I  could  not  go  immediately 
to  Clarkville, l)ut  sent  letter  to  Mr.  \V.  L.  Bretherton  advising  him  as  to  my  opinion 
of  best  methods  to  pursue. 

March  21,  1903. — In  company  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Bretherton,  agent,  and  William 
McVicker,  foreman,  I  inspected  the  surface  above  the  burning  portion  of  Clark  coal 
mine.  Advised  that  the  several  cracks  and  holes  upon  the  surface,  from  which  gas, 
steam,  and  smoke  were  escaping,  be  tightly  closed  by  filling  and  covering  such  cracks 
or  holes  with  soil.  Also  advised  that  stone  or  brick  stoppings  be  built  into  all 
approaches  to  the  fire  underground  and  as  close  to  the  fire  as  practicable,  to  exclude 
all  air  from  the  fire.  Inspected  all  entries  and  approaches  to  the  fire  within  the  mine. 
Found  some  CO  and  COj  escaping  into  mine  tnrough  stopping  in  third  west  entry 
and  considerable  of  same  gases  escaping  through  stopping  in  fourth  west  entry. 
Instructed  that  double  stoppings  be  built  and  caution  exercised  to  keep  said  gases, 
generated  by  the  gob  fire,  from  escaping  into  the  air  traveling  toward  the  operated 
portion  of  the  mine. 

March  i^4i  1903. — Inspected  Clark  Coal  Company's  mine;  94  men  employed  under- 
ground. Found  mine  dusty  in  many  sections;  ventilation  good;  mine  generally  well 
timbered.  While  I  was  in  the  mine  Frank  Prevedal  was  seriously  injured  in  No.  3 
cross  entry  from  No.  3  entry.  Immediately  went  to  place  of  accident  where  injured 
man  was  lying.  Found  that  a  large  rock  had  fallen  from  roof  of  entry,  breaking 
his  leg  in  two  places,  from  effects  of  which  injuries  he  died  about  twenty-four  hours 
later. 

June  IKy  i^5.— Inspected  Clark  Coal  Company's  mine.  Total  air  intake  from 
three  intakes,  25,700  cubic  feet  per  minute;  75  men  and  3  boys  undercround;  air 
well  distributed.  Found  mine  dusty  in  several  sections  and  mstructea  that  it  be 
sprinkled.  Inspected  fire  walls  built  to  shut  off  gob  fire  heretofore  mentioned; 
found  that  walls  served  purpose  intended  thus  far,  but  instructed  that  the  walls  be 
inspected  frequently  to  guard  against  danger  of  cracking  or  crumbling,  and  thus 
allowing  gases  to  escape  from  fire,  and  air  to  reach  it.  Found  mine  well  ventilated 
and  well  timbered;  no  gas. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS  OF  W.  A.  CLARK  COAL   MINES. 

1.  All  miners  in  the  employ  of  this  company  must  be  at  their  respective  places  of 
work  at  7.30  a.  m.,  remaining  there  till  12  m.,  returning  at  I  p.  m.,  and  remaining 
until  5.30  p.  m.,  unless  their  turns  for  the  day  are  all  loaded. 

2.  No  employee  is  allowed  to  leave  the  mine  without  the  consent  of  the  mine  fore- 
man, except  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  And  any  miner  absenting  himself  from 
his  work  longer  than  one  day,  without  permission  of  the  mine  foreman,  shall  forfeit 
all  claim  to  his  former  place  and  can  only  return  to  work  by  permission  of  the  mine 
foreman. 

3.  All  grievances  of  mine  employees  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  mine  foreman, 
and  in  case  they  can  not  satisfactorily  arrange  matters,  it  shall  then  be  presented  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  company,  whose  decision  in  all  cases  must  be  final. 

4.  We  will  not  in  any  way  recognize  any  organization  or  combination  of  men  who 
shall  in  any  way  combine  for  the  pur})ose  of  making  demands  upon  this  company. 

5.  All  men  in  the  employ  of  this  ccmipany,  either  by  the  day  or  month,  are 
required  to  be  at  their  respective  places  of  work  at  7  a.  m.,  remaining  until  12  m., 
returning  to  work  at  1  p.  m.,  and  continuing  at  their  work  until  6  p.  m.,  unless 
excused  by  the  mine  foreman.    Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

6.  All  employees  of  this  company  will  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  mine  fore- 
man, who  has  full  i)ower  to  employ  and  discharae  employees  of  the  company,  the 
foreman  being  at  all  times  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent. 

7.  Any  employee  known  to  be  taking  coal  from  railroad  carswnll  be  discharged. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  ride  on  pit  cars  while  attached  to  the  locomotive. 

9.  The  mine  foreman  will  personally  examine  the  mine  and  see  that  all  parts  thereof 
are  in  safe  condition.  All  employees  must  report  any  dangerous  place  to  him,  who 
will  at  once  have  same  repaired  and  permit  no  one  to  enter  therein.  Reckless  or 
inexperienced  persons  will  not  be  employed  in  the  mine. 

10.  Employees  passing  through  doors  in  any  entry  or  air  way  and  neglecting  to 
close  the  same  will  be  dischai^^. 

11.  Employees  taking  tools  or  material  of  any  kind  and  neglecting  to  retam  same 
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will  for  the  first  offense  be  charged  for  tools  or  material  so  taken,  but  for  the  second 
offense  they  will  be  discharged. 

12.  The  abuse  of  horses,  destruction  or  waste  of  property  belonging  to  the  company 
will  not  be  permitted. 

13.  Quarrelsome  or  intoxicated  persons  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  mine  or  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  with  those  on  duty. 

14.  The  company  will  place  an  inspector  at  the  tipple,  who  will  inspect  each  car 
and  deduct  all  dirt  and  slate  contained  therein,  such  an  amount  per  car  as  his  judg- 
ment may  direct.  He  shall  report  the  fact  of  such  deductions  having  been  made  to 
the  superintendent  or  mine  foreman,  who  shall  personally  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  unless  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  is  shown  by  the  miner  why  such  was  loaded 
he  shall  be  discharged. 

15.  Cars  may  be  weighed  while  in  motion,  passing  over  the  scales,  but  if  so  weighed 
must  pass  sufficiently  slow  as  to  admit  of  correct  weight  being  taken  by  weigh  boss. 

16.  Persons  or  families  of  persons  not  in  the  employ  of  the  company  will  in  no  case 
be  permitted  to  occupy  company  buildings. 

17.  Any  employee  discharged"  from  the  works  will  be  required  to  leave  his  place 
in  good  condition,  to  deliver  any  company  property  in  his  possession  to  the  mine 
foreman.  Any  employee  neglecting  or  refusing  to  keep  his  place  in  good  and  safe 
condition  will  be  discharged,  and  the  cost  of  putting  his  place  in  proper  shape 
deducted  from  any  balance  due. 

18.  Everv  person  who  shall  be  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  as  much  as  two 
days  shall  be  assessed  $1.50  for  a  doctor  and  hospital  fee,  and  thereafter  each  assess- 
ment of  $1.50  shall  be  made  monthlv  as  long  as  such  person  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  company.  Such  assessments  shafl  be  paid  for  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  nos- 
pital  selected  bv  the  company. 

19.  Miners  will  be  expected  to  keep  their  places  well  timbered  and  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion, and  the  mine  foreman  will  see  that  timoers  for  this  purpose  are  constantly  kept 
on  hand,  one  end  of  such  timbers  cut  square  for  such  purpose. 

20.  Miners  are  under  the  direction  of  the  mine  foreman  while  underground,  and 
such  mine  foreman  shall  direct  the  manner  of  putting  in  minings  and  shots,  shall 
order  timbers  set  up,  or  break-throughs  or  crosscuts  made  where,  in  his  judgment, 
such  are  needed,  and  no  timbers,  break-throughs,  or  crosscuts  unless  so  ordered  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  company. 

21.  No  person  except  those  employed  therein  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  weigh 
office  or  speak  to  the  weigh  boss  while  on  duty. 

22.  All  employees  are  subject  to  a  monthlj'  tax  for  water  and  school  expenses. 

23.  Single  men  occupying  rooms,  cottages,  and  houses  will  rent  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon.  A  charge  of  $2  a  ton  will  be  made  for  coal  delivered  to  employees 
living  at  the  mines. 

24.  This  company  compels  no  man  to  enter  its  employ  or  service,  and  will  insist 
on  its  right  to  discharge  any  or  all  employees  at  any  time  without  explanation.  The 
superintendent  will  rigidly  enforce  these  rules  and  discharge  any  employee  violating 
them. 

,25.  Notices  signed  by  the  superintendent  not  in  conflict  with  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  be  binding  on  employees  and  must  be  obeyed  by  them. 

These  rules  and  regulations  are  in  full  force  and  effect  from  this  date,  and  anyone 
who  is  not  willing  to  work  under  them  and  abide  by  them  can  not  enter  the  employ 
of  this  company. 

miner's  annual  contract,  clarkville,  n.  mex. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1 — ,  between  W.  1,.  Bretherton, 

agent,  of  the  first  part,  and of  the  second  part, 

Witneeseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  has  agreed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents does  hereby  agree,  to  enter  the  employment  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  a 

,  to  commence  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  1 — ,  and  to  abide  by  and  to 

adhere  to  and  observe  the  rules  ana  regulations  set  out  and  printed  on  the  back 
hereof,  numbered  1  to  25,  inclusive,  and  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  con- 
tract to  the  like  extent  as  if  herein  written,  and  in  addition  to  abide  by  and  observe 
all  other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  said  coal 
company,  party  of  the  first  part,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  of  mining  and  other  employment  in  and  al)out  the 
coal  mines  and  property  of  the  said  coal  company,  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  said  partv  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  to  keep  his  room  or  working  place 
in  good  order  and  repair,  well  secured  and  propped;  and  also  that  if  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  at  any  time  deem  his  room  unsafe  and  insecure  by  reason  of 
a  neglect  or  failure  to  deliver  props,  he  shall  at  once  cease  work  in  said  room  or  work- 
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ine  place,  and  shall  not  resume  work  therein  until  first  suitable  props  have  beea 
delivered  and  he  has  made  his  room  secure;  and  also  that  he  wul  not  be  absent 
from  his  employment  hereunder  without  leave,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  contingency  that  will  prevent  him  from  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  at  the  mouth  of  the  room  requisite 
material — rails,  props,  and  supplies — to  keep  said  room  in  good  working  order  after 
party  of  the  second  part  has  made  requisition  to  driver  for  same. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  each 
ton  of  coal  mined  by  him  and  delivered  on  pit  cars  as  follows,  leas  alt  deductions, 

set-offs,  and  counterclaims  due  at  date  of  payment: cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 

unscreened  coal,  from ,  1 — ,  to ,  1 — ,  all  coal  to  be  free  from  rocK,  bony, 

or  other  avoidable  impurities. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  second  part dollars 

for  each  day,  month,  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  be  employed  on  company 
work  bv  the  party  of  the  first  part,  less  all  deductions,  set-offs,  and  counterclaims 
due  at  date  of  payment. 

Said  first  party  hereby  reserves  the  right  and  privilege  of  closing  its  mines  at  any 
time  or  of  reducing  the  number  of  employees  by  discharge  of  all  or  such  of  them, 
including  said  second  party,  as  the  superintendent  or  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
mines  for  the  time  being  may  think  proper.  All  payments  hereunder  to  be  made  on 
regular  pay  day  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  above  named,  and 
pay  day  is'  hereby  fixed  for  and  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  25th  day  of  each  month, 
when  and  at  which  time  all  wages  or  moneys  that  may  have  been  earned  during  and 
in  the  calendar  month  next  prior  to  such  pay  day  shall  be  paid,  less  all  moneys  owing 
said  party  of  the  first  part  on  any  account  whatever  up  to  date. 

It  18  hereby  expressly  agreed  and  understood  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  that 
should  he  l^ecome  a  tenant  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  during  the  term  of  his  engage- 
ment, then  in  case  of  the  termination  of  this  contract,  either  by  his  discharge  from 
the  employ  of  the  said  first  party,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  term  of  such  tenancy  shall 
at  once  cease  and  be  determined  without  notice,  and  he  will  vacate  the  premises 
occupied  by  him,  upon  verbal  notice  of  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  the  said  first 
party,  written  notice  to  quit  being  hereby  expressly  waived,  and  on  failure  so  to  do 
willbe  deemed  guilty  of  forcible  detainer  of  such  premises,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  demand  or  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  him  for  labor  performed 
(should  the  party  of  the  first  part  so  elect)  until  such  premises  are  vacated  and  the 
keys  thereof  deliVered  at  the  office  of  said  first  party. 

And  the  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  not  stop  work,  leave 
the  employment  of  said  party  of  the  first  part,  or  join  or  become  a  party  to,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  strike  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  obtain  from,  or  cause  the  company,  party  of  the  first  part,  to 
pay  their  miners  or  other  employees  an  advance  of  wages  or  pay  beyond  what  is 
specified  in  this  or  their  contract,  nor  for  any  other  cause  whatever.  Nor  will  he  in 
any  manner  aid,  abet,  or  countenance  any  such  strike,  combination,  or  scheme  what- 
ever during  the  time  specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this  contract.  And  if  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  at  any  time  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
tract in  this  regard  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  for  coal,  prior  thereto,  mined 
or  labor  performed  and  not  paid  for,  and  the  said  first  party  shall  be  fully  released 
from  all  liabilities  on  account  of  this  contract  for  coal  mmed  or  labor  performed  by 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  the  company,  party  of  the 
first  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will  not  join  any  combmation  with 
other  companies,  or  be  a  party,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  below  the  sum  specified  in  this 
contract.  Nor  will  it  in  any  manner  aid,  abet,  or  countenance  any  combination  or 
scheme  whatever,  that  has  for  its  purpose  auy  such  object  or  design  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this  contract.  And  if  tlie  said  party  of  the  first  part 
snail  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  in  this  regard  it  will  thereby  for- 
feit a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  fifty  ($50)  dollars  as  a  penalty  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part.  Party  of  the  second  part  also  agrees  to  accept'said  sum  (of  $50}  in 
full  for  any  damage  he  may  sustain  by  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
of  this  contract,  and  on  receipt  of  same  waives  all  further  claims  for  damages  against 
said  party  of  the  first  part. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this 
day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

W.  L.  Brktherton,  Agent. 

,  Witness, 

Signed  in  duplicate. 

(Read  the  rules  and  regulations.) 
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WEAVER  MINE. 

The  Weaver  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  34,  T.  16  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mex- 
ico principal  hase  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American 
Fuel  Company,  John  T.  Kebler,  general  manager,  address,  Boston  Building,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Thomas  Pattison,  division  superintendent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Hugh 
McGinn,  pit  boss,  Gibson,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  connected  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  by  a  branch  road  3}  miles  in  length, 
which  furnishes  transportation  facilities.  There  are  six  veins  of  coal  in  this  property, 
identical  with  those  hereinafter  described  in  the  Gallup  mine.  Two  veins  are  being 
worked  in  the  Weaver  mine,  known  as  No.  3  and  No.  SJ.  Thickness  of  coal  seams: 
No.  3  vein,  5  feet;  No.  3i  vein,  5  to  7  feet.  Both  seams  have  sandstone  roof  and 
floor,  in  general,  throughout  the  mine.  The  mine  is  opened  by  drift  into  the  veins, 
then  by  double  entry,  rib,  and  room  system.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  propul- 
sion fan,  reversible.  The  mine  mouth  is  located  800  feet  from  the  tipple,  on  an  ele- 
vation of  6  inches  in  100  feet,  so  that  mules  easily  haul  the  loaded  trips  to  the  tipple, 
and  have  but  a  slight  grade  to  overcome  returning  with  the  empty  trip.  A  30-hor8e- 
power  steam  engine  runs  the  fan,  and  an  80-hor8epower  engine  the  shaking  screen 
and  slack  blower.  Length  of  drift,  3,500  feet.  Dip  of  vem,  3i  per  cent;  worked 
against  the  pitch.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  the  most  improved  appliances  for 
economical  operation — tipple,  chutes,  shaking  screens  and  slack  blower,  machine 
shop,  carpenter  and  blacKsmith  shops.  Dwellings  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
employees.  A  well  1,000  feet  in  depth  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the 
camp  and  mine;  bath  houses,  with  accommodations  for  150  men;  new  stables,  grain 
storehouse,  nowder  magazine,  and  oil  rooms.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  260;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  10;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  98;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  10. 
The  employees  are  of  various  nationalities  and  races — Americans,  Hungarians,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Italians,  Slavs,  Swedes,  Mexicans,  and  Japanese.  As 
shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  the  following  percentages  of  the  different  nation- 
alities could  not  write:  Mexicans,  10  per  cent;  Italians  and  Slavs,  8  per  cent;  Hun- 
garians, 5  per  cent;  Germans,  4  per  cent;  Americans,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  1 
per  cent. 

The  mine  was  operated  300  days  during  the  fiscal  year;  the  gross  product  of  coal 
was  376,707}  tons;  used  in  operating  mme,  4,680  tons;  net  output,  372,027}  tons; 
estimated  value  at  ,the  mine  at  an  average  price  per  ton  of  $1,204-,  $447,106.87. 
The  coal  is  sold  in  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  a  large  portion  of  it  being 
used  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  Improvements  and  addition  to  ecjuipment: 
New  tracks,  $5,000;  100  new  pit  cars,  $5,000;  mules,  $7,000;  total,  $17,000. 

The  Weaver  mine  is  a  record  breaker  among  New  Mexico's  coal-producing  mines, 
the  number  of  tons  produced  during  the  past  fiscal  year  being  the  largest  tonnage 
ever  taken  out  of  any  coal  mine  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  being  Drought  out  through 
one  single  main-drift  entry  with  only  one  outlet  for  coal. 

The  camp  is  provided  with  all  conveniences  possible,  and  more  than  usually  found 
in  coal  camps.  Convenient  hydrants  supply  water  to  all  the  dwelling  houses;  each 
house  being  supplied  with  covered  garbage  receptacles,  which  are  emptied  every  day 
by  a  camp  scavenger,  with  horse  and  wagon,  employed  by  the  company  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Every  effort  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  sanitary' welfare  of  the  employees. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  es,  190^. — Investigated  circumstances  attending  accidental  death  of 
Francisco  Rosales,  who  was  killed  in  the  main  entry  of  the  Weaver  mine  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1902.  Heard  the  testimony  of  men  who  saw  the  accident  occur,  and  find 
that  the  description  of  same  given  in  the  accident  report  is  a  true  statement  of  the 
facts. 

September  £Sf  190£. — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake  34,100  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  Inspected  3}  vein.  Found  this  portion  of  mine  in  good  condition.  Mme 
well  timbered,  sprinkled  to  allay  dust,  no  gas,  ventilation  good;  212  men  employed 
underground. 

September  £6,  1902, — Completed  inspection  of  Weaver  mine.  Inspected  No.  3  vein. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  well  timbered,  sprinkled  to  allay  dust,  no  gas,  venti- 
lation good. 

November  21  and  22,  1902, — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake  42,840  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  260  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  gas,  mine  well  sprinkled  to  allay  dust,  well  tim- 
bered, ventilation  good. 
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January  28,  190S. — Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake  45,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute; air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  250  men  employed  underground.  Found 
inine  in  good  condition,  well  timbered,  no  gas,  well  sprintled  to  allay  dust,  ventila- 
tion good.  Investigated  circumstances  attending  injurv  of  George  Andler  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1903,  from  the  effects  of  which  injuries  he  diecf  on  January  7,  1903.  From 
evidence  adduced,  I  found  that  the  statement  of  the  case  in  the  accident  report  made 
to  me  by  the  mine  superintendent  is  correct  and  true. 

March  19,  2P(?5.— Inspected  machinery,  cars,  etc.,  in  use  upon  Weaver  mine;  found 
same  in  good  condition.  Made  inquiry  and  investigated  circumstances  attending 
accidental  death  of  Charles  Karrow,  wKo  was  killed  in  room  31  off  first  L  air  course; 
body  found  January  30,  1903.  Found  circumstances  to  have  been  as  related  in 
accident  report. 

March  20,  7PC?^.— Inspected  Weaver  mine.  Air  intake  35,625  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute, air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  230  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition,  well  timt^red,  sprinkled  to  allay  dust,  no  gas,  ventilation 
good. 

March  23,  1903. — Inspected  Weaver  mine;  230  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition,  no  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  sprinkled  to  allay  dust, 
ventilation  good. 

June  13,  1903. — Inspected  Weaver  mine;  230  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  more  dusty  than  usual  and  air  not  as  well  distributed  as  usual;  gave  instruc- 
tions that  these  defects  be  remedied. 

June  15,  1903. — Completed  inspection  of  Weaver  mine.  Found  that  instructions 
had  been  followed  and  mine  sprinkled  to  allay  dust.  Found  mine  in  good  condition, 
well  timbered,  no  gas,  ventilation  good. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

The  Gallup  mine  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Gibson,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 
The  mine  lies  in  sees.  33  and  34,  T.  16  N.,  K.  18  W.,  New  Mexico' principal  base  and 
meridian.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Fuel  Company,  John 
T.  Kebler,  general  manager;  address,  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo.;  Thomas  Pat- 
tison,  division  superintendent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Hugh  McGinn,  mine  superintendent, 
Gibson,  N.  Mex. 

The  mine  is  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  by  a 
branch  road  3^  miles  in  length  which  furnishes  transportation  facilities  for  the 
product.  There  are  six  coal  seams  of  workable  thickness  and  extent  in  this  prop- 
erty, with  an  average  cover  of  200  feet  on  top  vein.  The  seams  are  all  exposed  by 
outcrop,  which  shows  the  distance  between  the  seams  to  be  very  irregular — from  7 
to  30  feet  apart.  The  thickness  of  these  coal  beds  is  as  follows:  No.  1,  6  feet;  No.  2, 
5  feet;  No.  3, 5  feet;  No.  3 J,  5  feet;  No.  4, 4  feet;  No.  5,  6  feet.  Three  of  these  veins — 
No.  3,  No.  3J,  and  No.  5 — ^are  worked  in  the  Gallup  mine.  The  mine  is  operated  by 
slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar  system.  Ventilation  is  by  propulsion  fan. 
Steam  power  is  used  in  operating  the  mine — five  engines  of  100,  50,  100,  30,  and  35 
horsepower;  total,  315  horsepower.  This  mine  has  precedence  for  the  deepest  slope 
in  New  Mexico — about  5,000  feet.  Dip  of  coal  seams  from  5°  to  14®;  average,  10®. 
Operation  of  the  mine  was  suspended  on  March  31, 1902,  owing  to  the  increa^  pro- 
duction from  the  Weaver  mine  adjoining,  and  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
same  company.  The  increased  production  of  the  Weaver  mine  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  While  this  is  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Gallup  mine,  and  of  the  Catalpa  mine  also,  yet  there  is  still  another  reason 
why  the  demana  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  three  mines— Gallup,  Catalpa,  and 
Weaver — besides  all  of  the  other  mines  of  this  district  working  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  true  reason  for  restricted  operation  and  production  from  the  mines  of  this  county 
was  that  the  demand  was  curtailed  by  the  substitution  of  oil  for  fuel  in  the  principal 
markets  for  these  mines,  which  have  been  in  California  and  upon  the  railroads  run- 
ning into  and  through  that  State.  But  this  subject  has  been  exploited  more  fully  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  report.  This  mine  has  now  resumed  operation  (since  June 
30,  1903),  and  will  hereafter  be  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  Territory.  Many 
important  improvements  were  made  during  the  past  year.  A  haulage  enjycme,  equal 
in  capacity  to  any  haulage  engine  in  use  in  any  of  the  collieries  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  installed.  The  ennne  was  manufactured  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Com- 
})any  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  aouble  engine,  22-inch  cylinders,  36-inch  stroke;  crank 
shaft,  8^  inches  in  diameter;  drum  shaft.  11  inches  in  diameter;  two  drums,  each  8 
feet  in  diameter  by  5  feet  in  width.  Eacn  drum  has  two  brake  bands  10  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter  by  12  inches  wide.  There  are  dial  indicators  attached  to  each  drum 
that  the  engineer  may  know  the  exact  location  of  the  trip  at  any  time  in  its  ascent 
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or  descent.  The  engineer  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  with  the  indicators  and 
every  other  part  of  the  engine  and  hoist  in  full  view.  The  reverse  lever  and  band 
frictions  are  controlled  by  steam  cylinders.  The  brakes  are  operated  by  two  steam 
cylinders,  with  a  screw  hand  brake  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident  or  emergency.  In 
operating  the  engine  the  engineer  has  in  reserve  the  friction  clutch  which  can  be 
useti  if  the  hand  and  steam  brakes  should  either,  or  both,  fail.  All  these  safeguards 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer  upon  his  platform.  The  two  engines  are  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  800  horsepower  and  are  geared  3  to  1,  which  gives  an  efficiency 
of  2,400  horsepower  on  the  drum  shaft.  The  steam  will  be  furnished  by  a  battery 
of  four  100  horsepower  high  pressure  boilers,  150  pounds  working  pressure.  The 
steaming  capacity  will  be  increased  by  addition  of  two  similar  boilers,  makino:  600 
horsepower,  as  retiuirements  of  the  mine  demand  increased  power.  The  main  haul- 
age rope  will  be  1 J  inch  steel  wire  round  cable.  The  plant  is  calculated  to  haul  35 
cars  on  each  trip  from  the  bottom  of  the  5, 000- foot  slope,  angle  of  pitch  at  bottom  of 
slope  22°,  lessening  gradually  to  6®  at  mouth  of  slope.  It  is  expected  to  run  six  trips 
per  hour,  and  as  each  of  the  35  cars  will  contain  IJ  tons  of  coal,  315  tons  per  hour 
will  be  hoisted  from  the  mine  when  the  plant  is  running  to  its  full  capacity. 

A  tail  rope  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope  350  feet  to  the  knuckle,  traveling 
around  a  6  foot  shieve  wheel,  the  loaded  cars,  traveling  by  force  of  gravity  from 
the  mouth  of  the  slope  to  the  tipple,  bringing  up  the  empty  cars  from  the  tipple  to 
the  mouth  of  the  slope. 

The  tipple  is  a  Wilson  patent  coal  and  ore  dump  No.  285,  manufactured  by  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  111.  On  the  tipple  is  a  Fairbanks  scale, 
40,000  pounds  capacity,  for  weighing  mine  cars.  The  scale  is  a  special  make,  made 
to  withstand  the  concussion  and  jar  incident  to  the  bumping  of  loaded  mine  cars  as 
they  are  weighed.  The  tipple  proper,  aside  from  the  dumping  apparatus,  consists 
of  the  lump  coal  screen,  bars  2i  by  IJ  inches,  4  inches  apart;  engine-coal  screen, 
a  diamond  bar  screen  with  1  J- inch  openings.  After  passing  through  the  engine-coal 
screen  the  coal  is  elevated  to  a  perforated  plate  iron,  revolving  screen  driven  by 
friction  rollers.  The  revolving  screen  is  20  feet  long  by  6  feet  in  diameter,  it  has  no 
shaft  nor  spider  inside  against  which  the  coal  can  strike  and  be  broken  still  smaller, 
but  is  a  smooth  perforated  iron  cylinder  along  which  the  coal  travels  without  violent 
motion  until  dropped  out.    The  first  10  feet  of  the  revolving  screen  has  |  inch  round 

ferforations  through  which  the  slack  is  dropped;  the  next  10  feet  of  the  screen  has 
inch  round  holes  venting  the  pea  coal  below,  and  what  travels  on  through  the 
cylindrical  screen  is  classed  as  nut  coal.  On  a  floor  below  a  drag  conveyor  delivers 
tne  nut  and  pea  coal  to  a  car  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is  desired  to  place  it. 
The  slack  can  be  delivered  into  a  car  or  into  the  slack  blower  as  wanted.  All  stray 
droppings  of  coal  about  the  tipple  are  caught  in  a  hopper  under  the  tipple  and  thence 
delivered  into  cars. 

The  dust-collector  system  for  the  tipple  is  a  novel  feature,  this  as  well  as  severa 
new  labor-saving  and  economical  devices  about  the  tipple  are  due  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Stevenson,  master  mechanic  for  the  company. 

The  dust  collector  consists?  of  a  Buffalo  No.  9  B  volume  blower,  manufactured  by 
the  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  which  collects  all  dust  by  suction  from  the  chutes, 
elevator,  and  revolving  screen.  The  dust  is  precipitated  by  centrifugal  action  of  the 
air  throwing  the  dust  against  the  sides  of  the  hopper  of  the  dust  collector,  whence 
it  may  be  dropped  to  the  slack  blower  or  to  other  means  of  removal  from  the  prem- 
ises. The  objec;t  of  the  dust  collector  is  for  the  removal  of  the  fine  coal  dust  which 
would  otherwise  lodge  upon  the  timbers  and  in  cracks  and  crevices  about  the  tipple. 
This  dust  is  highly  inflammable  and  would  be  easily  ignited  by  a  spark  from  the 
railroad  locomotive  when  cars  are  being  shunted  in  on  the  tracks. 

The  aprons,  or  chutes  for  conveying  the  ore  into  the  railroad  cars,  are  adjustable 
to  any  height  of  car  and  c»an  be  drawn  back  into  the  recess  between  the  timbers  out 
of  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  railroad  cars  as  the  car  is  dropped  down  under  the 
chutes.  By  another  ingenious  device  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  chutes  on  the 
tipple  can  also  control  the  railroad  cars  to  be  loaded  on  the  tracks  above  the  tipple, 
allowing  them  to  drop  down  to  the  chutes  as  needed.  By  reason  of  the  adjustable 
aprons  and  other  devices,  railroad  cars  can  be  changed  without  stopping  the  tipple. 
As  it  requires  an  average  of  nine  minutes  to  load  a  railroad  car  ancl  one  minute  to 
replace  the  loaded  car  with  an  emjity  car  ready  for  loading,  it  can  be  seen  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  efficiencv  of  the  ordinary  tipple  is  lost.  Where  sixty  cars  of  30  to 
40  tons  capacity  are  loaded  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  work- 
ing (capacity  of  the  tipple  is  250  tons  per  hour,  or  2,500  tons  per  working  day  of  10 
hours.  It  IS  expected  this  can  be  sligntly  increased  when  necessary.  There  are  four 
railroad  loading  tracks  and  one  passing  track;  four  cars  can  be  loaded  at  one  time, 
or  all  the  coal  can  be  dumped  into  one  car. 
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The  eng:ine  to  run  the  tipple  and  machinery  incident  thereto  is  a  30-horsepower, 
Fairbanks  Morse,  slide-valve  engine.  It  only  requires  17  horsepower  to  operate  the 
tipple  and  machinery,  but  the  advantage  gained  in  short  cut-off  on  steam  makes 
the  larger  engine  more  econominal  than  one  of  scant  power.  The  slack  blower  is 
driven  by  a  wire-rope  pulley — all  other  pullevs  are  Jeffrey  link  belt — sprockets  and 
bolt.  The  dimensions  of  the  tipple  are  as  follows:  Total  length  of  tipple,  410  feet; 
trestlework  approach  to  tipple,  168  feet  long,  12  feet  to  22  feet  wide;  length  of 
loaded  track,  328  feet;  width,  12  feet;  length  of  empty  track,  325  feet;  width,  10  feet. 
Loaded  or  empty  tracks  hold  35  to  38  mine  cars,  number  dependent  on  style  of 
coupling.  Height  of  loaded  track  on  tipple,  above  railroad-track  rail  below,  28 
feet.  Tipple  planked  with  3-inch  plank,  all  planking  bolted  instead  of  spiked  to  tim- 
bers. Grade  on  approach  to  tipple  6.5  per  cent  to  5,7  per  cent,  easing  down  to  1^  at 
loaded  track  on  tipple.  Grade  of  loaded  track  1.25  per  cent;  grade  of  empty  track 
1.5  per  cent. 

The  new  haulage  equipment  and  tipple  of  the  Gallup  mine  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  is 
up  to  date  in  every  moaern  improvement  and  labor-saving  device,  besides  having 
several  economical  improvements  not  found  in  any  other  mine.  As  a  whole  it  is 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  superior  to  similar  equip- 
ment of  most  of  the  large  coal  mines  in  the  East  and  South. 

CATALPA  MINE. 

The  Catalpa  mine  is  located  in  NE.  J  of  sec.  34,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  and  operated  bv  the  American  Fuel  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  same  management  as  the  Gallup  and  Weaver  mines.  The  mine 
lies  about  5  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  by  a  branch  road  5  miles  in  length.  There  are  four 
known  seams  of  coal  in  the  measures  at  this  mine  which  average  5  feet  in  thickness. 
Two  of  these  seams,  known  locally  as  the  Crown  Point  and  Thatcher  veins,  are 
worked  through  the  Catalpa  mine,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  in  these  seams  being 
about  5  and  6  feet,  respectively.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  dip  of  vein,  8°;  depth  of  slope 
2,400  feet.  System  of  working,  slope  from  outcrop,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar. 
Ventilation  by  exhaust  fan.  Steam  power  is  usea  for  haulage  and  other  puiposes. 
Four  engines,  125, 100,  30,  and  35  horsepo>ver,  are  used  for  haulage,  operating  tipple, 
screens,  fan,  etc.  On  February  14,  1902,  operation  of  this  mine  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended because  of  the  increased  production  of  the  Weaver  mine  being  sufficient  to 
supply  all  demands.  In  other  words,  the  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  as  a  fuel  in  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  western  divisions  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  has  lessened  the 
demand  from  that  direction  upon  the  Gallup  coal  fields. 

OTERO  MINE. 

The  Otero  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  of  the  NW.  J  of  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  3  miles  east  and  1  mile  north 
of  the  town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  Alexander  Bowie,  general  manager;  John  Stewart, 
superintendent.  A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Four  seams  of  workable  thickness  are  known  in  the  property,  viz,  Crown  Point, 
Thatcher,  Black  Diamond,  and  Otero.  Three  of  these  veins  are  worked  through  the 
Otero  mine,  viz.  Crown  Point,  4 J  feet  in  thickness;  Thatcher,  4 J  feet  in  thicKness, 
and  Otero,  5  feet  thick. 

The  system  of  working  is  by  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  The  mine  is 
ventilated  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  12-foot  fan.  Six  steam  engines  are  in  use 
at  the  mine,  viz,  hoisting  engine,  50  horsepower;  blower,  25  horsepower;  fan,  16 
horsepower;  2  pump  engines,  10  horsepower  each,  and  1  of  12  horsepower.  Depth 
of  slope,  1,400  feet;  dip  of  vein,  2  to  8  per  cent.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite.  Thickness 
of  vein,  5  feet.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  35;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  8.  Nationality  of  employees  not  obtained.  Number 
of  days  the  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  215;  total  output  for  fiscal  year, 
25,053  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine,  1,900  tons;  net  product,  23,153  tons; 
estimated  value  at  the  mine,  $34,729. 

The  coal  is  marketed  principally  in  California  and  Mexico,  being  shipped  over  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railr6ad. 

The  output  of'  this  mine  was  very  much  restricted  by  reason  of  excess  of  supply 
over  demand,  partly  attributable  to  substitution  of  oil  for  fuel  in  the  localities  here- 
tofore dependent  upon  these  coal  fields  for  fuel  supply. 
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R£CX)RD   OF  INSPECTION. 

JuTie  16f  1903. — Inspected  Otero  mine,  workings  on  Crown  Point  vein.  Air  intake 
4,680  cubic  feet  per  minute;  11  men  underground;  air  good  at  working  faces.  Found 
this  portion  of  the  mine  dusty,  and  called  attention  of  John  Stewart,  superintendent, 
to  same,  with  instructions  that  this  condition  be  remedied.  Inspected  workings  on 
Otero  vein,  Otero  mine;  air  intake  3,750  cubic  feet  per  minute;  10  men  underground. 
Found  this  portion  of  the  mine  dusty,  and  notified  Superintendent  Stewart  that 
condition  should  be  remedied.  Inspected  Thatcher  vein  on  Otero  mine;  air  intake 
7,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  22  men  underground.  Found  this  portion  of  mine  in 
good  condition,  no  dust,  ventilation  fair.     Found  no  gas  in  any  portion  of  Otero  mine. 

THATCHER  MINE. 

The  Thatcher  mine  is  located  in  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  12,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  mine  is  situated  about  3  miles,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.  The  mine 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  Alex- 
ander Bowie,  general  manager. 

A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 
Two  coal  seams  are  worked  in  the  Thatcher  mine,  one  known  as  the  Thatcher  and 
the  other  as  the  Black  Diamond.  Average  thickness  of  each  coal  seam,  4  feet  6 
inches.  System  of  working,  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Ventilation  by 
exhaust  fan.  Six  steam  engines  are  in  use,  viz,  hoisting  engine,  160  horsepower; 
blower,  60  horsepower;  fan,  16  horsepower;  shaker,  16  horsepower,  and  2  pumping 
engines  of  10  ana  12  horsepower.  Dip  of  coal  seams  about  8°;  depth  of  sloj^,  1,800 
feet.  Operation  of  this  mine  was  suspended  during  the  past  fiscal  year  because  there 
was  no  oemand  for  the  product.  LacK  of  demand  attributable  to  same  causes  herein- 
before mentioned  in  regard  to  same  matters  on  Catalpa  and  other  mines. 

UNION  MINE. 

The  Union  mine  is  located  in  N.  J  of  NE.  J  of  sec.  28,  T.  15,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico 

Srincipal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  2  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup, 
[cKinley  County,  N.  Mex.  It  is  own^  and  operated  by  the  Union  Coal  Company, 
John  C.  Spears,  president;  William  McVickers,  general  manager.  The  members 
composing  the  company  are  J.  C.  Spears,  William  McVicker,  H.  Brown,  T.  A.  Fabro, 
D.  Clark,  and  Wilham  Kilpatrick. 

Three  seams  of  workable  thickness  are  known  to  exist  in  the  company's  ground. 
The  seams  are  known  as  the  Aztec,  Black  Diamond,  and  Thatcher  veins.  The  depths 
of  these  seams  from  the  surface  at  which  these  coal  seams  occur  are,  respectively,  as 
follows:  35  feet,  320  feet,  and  360  feet.  These  seams  outcrop  in  the  canyon  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  Union  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  are  as  follows:  Aztec, 
5  feet  4  inches;  Black  Diamond,  6  feet  6  inches,  and  Thatcher,  5  feet  8  inches.  The 
Union  company  is  operating  upon  the  Black  Diamond  seam. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  slope,  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar  system;  ventilated  by 
furnace;  depth  of  slope,  700  feet;  dip  of  coal  seam,  17**.  A  20-hor8epower  steam 
engine  supplies  the  power  for  haulage  from  mine  to  tipple.  The  hoisting  plant  upon 
this  mine  was  burned  twice  during  the  years  1901  and  1902  and  was  hot  replaced 
when  burned  the  last  time.    Operation  has  been  suspended  for  the  past  year. 

CASNA  MINE. 

The  Casna  mine  is  located  in  SW.  J  of  sec.  18,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  E.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian.  It  lies  about  2  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  McKinley 
County,  N.  Mex.     It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Andrea  Casna. 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  one  vein  worked;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  4  feet;  system  of 
working,  slope,  room,  and  pillar;  ventilation  by  two  air  shafts;  dip  of  coal  seam,  2 
per  cent;  length  of  slope,  1 ,  100  feet;  mule  haulage.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  2;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  1.  The  men  employed 
at  this  time  are  Italians  and  can  read  and  write.  Number  of  da^s  mine  was  operated 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  90;  total  output  of  mine  for  fiscal  year,  50 
tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $300. 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MINE. 

The  Black  Diamond  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Stewart  mine,  is  located  in  the 
SE.  J  of  sec.  9,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.    It  is 
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located  about  IJ  miles  from  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  station  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
to  which  point  the  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  for  shipment  by  rail.  The  property  is 
owned  by  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Comimny,  John  Sharp,  superintendent.  The 
property  was  opened  bv  William  Stewart  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  mine  \s 
supposed  to  be  on  the  filack  Diamond  coal  seam;  the  coal  is  bituminous;  thickness 
of  seam,  6  feet;  dip  of  seam  about  18°;  system  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room, 
and  pillar;  depth  of  slope  about  500  feet;  natural  ventilation  by  air  shaft;  steam 
hoist.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  10;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  about 
180.  Estimateii  net  product,  5,000  tons;  value  at  mine,  $7,000.  The  coal  is  mar- 
keted in  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  shipped  via  the  Santa  Fe 
route. 

RECORD  OF  INSPBCTION. 

March  26,  /P(9^.— Inspected  Black  Diamond  mine.  Air  intake,  5,280  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  10  men  emplo^^ed  underground.  Found  that  there  was  no  ladder  way  in 
air  shaft  to  make  it  available  as  a  law^ful  second  opening.  Instructed  that  a  ladder 
way  be  put  in  air  shaft  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  the  second  opening.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition;  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 

The  Rocky  Cliff  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  J  of  SE.  \  of  sec.  10,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18  W., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  about  2  miles  northeast 
from  the  town  of  Crallup,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Stephen 
Canavan;  address,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  J.  R.  Brown,  superintendent. 

A  spur  connects  the  mine  with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad. 
Thickness  of  coal  seam,  5  feet;  dip,  about  3  r)er  cent;  system  of  working,  slope,  sin- 

Sle  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  depth  of  slope,  1,200  feet;  ventilation  by  furnace  shaft, 
lule  haulage  to  tipple.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  30;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  2.  Nationality  of  employees,  principally 
Europeans.  Percentage  who  could  not  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers, 
1  per  cent. 

Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  280;  total  output,  24,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output  at  mine,  $32,400.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  shipped  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  The  same  causes  which  restricted  production  in  other  mines  of  this 
field  also  restricted  production  at  this  mine,  viz,  substitution  of  fuel  oil,  as  also 
scarcity  of  miners  during  the  season  when  demand  was  greatest. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

March  25,  25>(?5.— Inspected  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  Air  intake,  6,600  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  25  men  employe<l  underground;  air  well  distributed.  Found  several  rooms 
in  which  miners  were  taking  reckless  chances  of  l)eing  hurt  by  working  under  loose, 
overhanging  rock  and  top  coal.  Gave  necessary  instructions.  No  gas;  mine  dry  in 
places;  generally  well  timbered. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY, 

Rio  Arriba  Countv  ranks  fifth  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of  New  Mexico, 
the  production  for  tKe  past  fiscal  year  amounting  to  39,100  tons,  a  decrease  from  the 
production  of  the  preceding  year  of  11,500  tons.  Strikes  retarded  the  production  to 
a  small  extent,  but  scarcity  of  miners  wavS  the  principal  factor  in  limiting  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  Rio  Arriba  fcountv.  While  it  is  not  probable  the  Rio  Arriba  w\\\  ever 
be  a  close  competitor  for  first  pface  among  the  coal -producing  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory, yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  favorable  location  of  its  mines  and  the  territory  depend- 
ent u{X)n  them  for  the  nearest  accessible  fuel  supply,  that  the  production  of  Rio 
Arriba  County  mines  will  be  greatly  increased  in  tne  near  future,  and  also  that  new 
mines  will  be  opened  to  supply  the  increaseii  demand,  which  is  now  easy  ^o  foresee. 

MONERO  MINE. 

The  Monero  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  }  of  sec.  18,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New  MexiiX) 
principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  located  at  Monero  station,  on  the  Durango 
orancn  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  between  Durango  and  Antonito, 
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Colo.,  but  south  of  the  State  line  and  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  mine 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company,  J.  H.  Crist,  general  man- 
ager; address,  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  coal  is  an  extra  good  qualitv  of  bituminous  coal,  an  especially  good  coal  for 
both  steam  and  domestic  use.  There  are  three  workable  veins  in  this  coal  field  of 
the  following  thicknesses,  respectively;  4  feet,  3  feet  4  inches,  and  3  teet.  The  Monero 
mine  is  opened  by  slope,  cross  entries,  and  rooms.  A  slope  has  been  driven  1,600 
feet  in  depth  upon  the  4-foot  seam,  and  another  slope  600  feet  in  depth  upon  the 
3-foot  4-inch  seam.  The  coal  seams  dip  at  an  angle  of  7  per  cent  toward  the  west. 
The  power  for  hoisting  is  supplied  by  a  45-horsepower  double-cylinder  steam  engine. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  25;  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed outaide,  "7;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  3.  Spanish- 
speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico  are  employed  outside.  Various  nationalities 
employed  underground-r-Americans,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Italians — ^all  of  whom  can 
wnte,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers. 

The  mine  was  operated  295  days  during  the  fiscal  jiear  ending  June  30,  1903;  total 
output  for  fiscal  year,  25,000  tons;  used  in  operating  mine,  1,000  tons;  net  product, 
24,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $36,000.  The  coal  is  nearly  all  sold 
to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  for  oi)erating  purposes.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  product  is  marketed  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  and  near-by  camps,  and 
some  is  sold  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  strike  lessened  the  production  of  the  Monero  mine  to  the  extent  of  500  tons. 
The  demand  for  coal  in  tliis  immediate  vicinity  is  greater  than  the  production, 
scarcity  of  miners  being  the  principal  factor  in  restricting  production. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  i^ly  1902. — Inspected  Monero  mine,  inspected  machinery,  cars,  cable,  etc., 
in  use  upon  mine.  Instructed  engineer  to  examine  inside  of  boiler  at  first  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  boiler  is  empti^  for  any  purpose.  Instructed  him  to  examine 
shell  of  boiler  carefully  to  ascertain  if  the  plates  are  pitted  through  scaling  by  foul 
water.  If  plates  are'nitted,  present  pressure,  90  pounds,  would  be  too  great. 
Found  trip  running  without  a  drag.  Instructed  that  a  drag  be  placed  on  every  trip 
hoisted. 

October  eSj  190^. — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake  11,760  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. Air  w^ell  distributed  to  working  faces ;  15  men  employed  imderground.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition. 

•  Jannary  17 y  190S, — Inspected  Monero  mine;  inspected  machinery,  cars,  cable,  etc., 
in  use  upon  mine.     Found  same  in  fair  condition. 

January  20 ^  1903. — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  intake  15,120  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  air  well  distributed  ;  20  men  employed  undei^ound.  Found  that  portions 
of  entry  and  all  rooms  were  insufficiently  timbere<l.  Gave  instructions  to  timber 
mine  properly. 

May  22,  190S. — Inspected  machinery,  cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  use  upon  Monero  mine. 
Found  same  in  fair  condition  except  cable,  in  which  there  are  four  eye-splices,  which  I 
consider  dangerous.  Instructed  engineer  to  watch  that  cable  wires  did  not  break  off 
at  eve-spli(!es. 

j/«y  25 f  190S. — Inspected  Monero  mine.  Air  traveling  in  main  slope  11,375  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  not  well  distributed  to  working  faces,  nor  carried  to  bottom  of 
main  slope ;  18  men  employed  underground.  Air  traveling  at  last  crosscut  between 
rooms  on  right  of  slope,  about  70  feet  from  bottom  of  slope,  750  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
Gas  CH4  blowing  from  several  small  vents  in  bottom  of  slope.  One  gas  feeder  being 
burned  through  an  inch  pipe  20  feet  from  bottom  of  slope.  Instructed  Andy  Daly 
and  Joseph  O'Neal,  contractors  in  charge,  that  constant  care  and  watchfulness  must 
be  oljserved  that  no  person  be  burned  or  otherwise  injured  by  ignition  or  explosion 
of  gas. 

McBROOM  MINE. 

The  McBroom  mine  is  located  in  the  SE.  \  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New  Mex- 
ico principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  is  situated  about  1 J  miles  from  Monero 
Station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  to  which  place  the  coal  is  hauled 
upon  wagons  and  thence  shipped  by  rail.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company;  J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager.  The  coal  of  this  mine  is  a 
good  grade  of  bituminous  coal;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  3  feet  8  inches;  system  of  work- 
mg,  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  length  of  main  slope,  450  feet,  ventilated 
by  furnace  shaft;  dip  of  coal  seam   8  degrees;  mule  haulage  is  used  out  of  mine  to 
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tipple.  Average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  6;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked  during  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  250.  Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  fiscal  year,  4,500;  estimated 
value  of  product  at  mine,  $7,000.  The  product  is  disposed  of  to  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  and  to  the  Bipgs  sawmill. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  !B4t  1902. — Inspecteii  McBroom  mine.  Found  ventilating  current  very 
weak  and  instructed  that  it  be  improved;  6  men  undei^jround.  Found  men  negli- 
gent about  timbering;  gave  necessary  instructon.  Found  work  upon  second  opening? 
into  mine  temiK)rarfly  suspended.  Instructed  that  work  upon  second  opening  be 
resumed  without  delay  and  prosecuted  with  due  diligence. 

Janttary  21,  iPO^. —Inspected  McBroom  mine.  Air  intake  gave  no  register  on 
anemometer,  but  found  air  good  at  working  faces;  6  men  employed  undergnmnd. 
Found  room  worked  by  Jose  Herrera  to  be  in  exceedingly  bad  condition  on  account 
of  lack  of  timbering.     Instructed  that  room  be  properly  timbered  immediately. 

KUTZ  MINE. 

The  Kutz  mine  is  located  in  NW.  \  of  NW.  \  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  IE.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  lies  within  one-half  mile  of  Monero  Station, 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  close  by  the  railroad,  which  transports 
all  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  market.  The  mine  is  owned  and  oj^erated  by  Geoi^ge 
W.  Kutz,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  property,  with  office  at  Lumberton,  Rio 
Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.;  George  Ray,  superintendent,  Monero,  N.  Mex. 

There  are  two  known  veins  upon  this  property,  the  upper  vein  being  4  feet  and 
the  lower  vein  3  feet  10  inches  in  thickness;  dip  of  coal  seams,  11  per  cent;  isystem 
of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar,  ventilated  by  furnace  and  air  shaft. 
Depth  of  slope,  900  feet.  A  SO- horsepower  steam  engine  is  used  for  haulage  from 
mine  to  tipple.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  15;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  3.  Nationality  of  employees:  Americans,  Irish, 
Italians,  and  Mexicans,  all  of  whom  could  write,  as  indicated  by  signatures  to 
vouchers.  Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  220;  total  output,  9,600  tons;  slack  for  fuel  at  mine,  no  account  of  which  was 
kept;  net  product,  9,600  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  115,000. 

The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  in  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley, Colorado,  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,  In  July  and  August,  1902,  o|)eration  of  the 
Kutz  mine  was  suspended  three  weeks  on  account  of  an  explosion  of  gas,  on  July  24, 
by  which  three  men  were  badly  burned  and  two  others  slightly  injured. 

On  January  27,  1903,  the  United  States  mine  inspector  for  New  Mexico  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  apply  fpr  an  injunction  restraining  and  forbidding  operation  of  this  mine 
until  tHe  law  requiring  a  second  opening  into  every  coal  mine  in  the  Territory  was 
complied  with.  The  application  for  injunction  was  heard  before  Hon.  John  R. 
McFie,  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district,  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  The  injunction  waa 
granted  and  continued  in  force  until  March  11,  1903,  when  second  opening  was 
completed,  the  injunction  then  being  dissolved,  the  defendant,  George  W.  Kutz, 
paying  the  costs  of  suit,  amounting  to  $111.60. 

On  June  10,  1903,  a  strike  waa  commenced,  the  miners  demanding  an  increase  of 
5  cents  per  ton  for  mining  c»oal.  This  strike  was  still  on,  June  30,  1903.  All  the 
three  foregoing  incidents  served  to  decrease  the  production  of  the  Kutz  mine  during 
the  past  £cal  year. 

•  RECORD  OP   INSPECTION. 

October  t2^  1902, — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake,  6,050  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
13  men  employed  undei^round.  Investigated'  progress  of  second  opening  into  the 
mine;  result  of  investigation  set  forth  in  letter  to  Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  governor  of  New 
Mexico.     Found  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust;  ventilation  fair. 

January  19,  1903. — Monero,  N.  Mex.  Found  operation  of  Kutz  mine  suspended 
on  account  of  influx  of  water  on  first  left  entry,  water  coming  in  from  second  open- 
ing being  driven.  Took  measurements  necessary  should  suit  be  instituted  by  the 
United  States  (rovemment  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law. 

January  22,  190S. — Monero,  N.  Mex.  Went  to  Kutz  mine  in  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, and  endeavored  by  persuasion  to  induce  more  rapid  work  toward  completion 
of  second  opening  into  Kutz  mine,  as  I  believe  that  in  official  or  Government  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  personal  business  affairs,  it  is  better  to  avoid  lawsuits  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings where  possible  without  neglect  of  duty. 
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January  ^Sf  1903, — Monero,  N.  Mex.  Visited  Kutz  mine  to  ascertain  if  second 
opening  was  completed.  Found  that  it  was  still  uncompleted,  and  can  see  no  alter- 
native but  apply  for  an  injunction  against  operating  the  mine  until  a  second  opening 
is  completeci  in  proper  shape. 

January  21  ^  lyOS, — Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  Completed  preparation  of  documentary 
evidence  in  case  of  United  States  of  America  tK  Geo.  W.  Kuts  &  Co.,  and  made  appli- 
cation for  injunction  through  Hon.  \V.  B.-Childers,  United  States  attorney  for  >iew 
Mexico.  Application  for  injunction  made  before  Hon.  John  R.  McFie,  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico,  and  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district, 
in  which  district  said  Kutz  mine  is  located.  Temporary  injunction  granted,' and 
order  made  by  the  court  that  Geo.  W.  Kutz  &  Co.  appear  before  the  court  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1903,  and  show  cause  why  injunction  should  not  be  continued. 

February  £5,  190S. — Santa  Fe,  N.'Mex.  Attended  court  in  injunction  proceeding 
United  States  of  America  v.  Geo.  W.  Kutz  &  Co.  Defendant  did  not  appear,  the 
court 'ordered  injunction  continued  until  further  orders  of  the  court. 

March  6,  190S. — Delayed  upon  train  by  severe  snowstorm  on  Cumbres  Range  en 
route  between  Antonito,  Colo.,  and  Monero,  N.  Mex.  Train  arrived  at  Monero, 
N.  Mex.,  10.30  p.  m.,  eleven  hours  late;  hence  could  not  keep  appointment  to  inspect 
second  opening  into  Kutz  mine. 

March  7,  1903, — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake,  6,600  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
air  not  well  distributed  to  all  working  faces;  14  men  employed  underground. 

Inspected  second  opening  into  Kutz  mine.  Found  that  while  said  second  opening 
is  passable  at  present,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  timber  said  owning  for  40  or  50 
feet  nearest  surface  to  prevent  the  loose  sides  and  top  from  cavmg.  George  Wray, 
superintendent  of  Kutz  mine,  promised  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  upon 
said  second  opening. 

March  11,  i^^.— Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  Through  Hon.  W.  B.  Childers,  United  States 
attorney  for  New  Mexico,  I  presented  my  report  upon  condition  of  second  opening 
into  Kutz  mine,  and  recommended  that  the  injunction  against  operation  of  said  mine 
be  dissolved,  as  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with.  The  court  dis- 
solved the  injunction,  assessing  the  costs  against  the  defendant,  Geo.  W.  Kutz  <&  Co., 
amounting  to  $111.60.     The  costs  being  paid  by  defendant,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

May  23,  1U03. — Inspected  Kutz  mine.  Air  intake,  5,775  cubic  feet  per  minute;  16 
men  employed  underground;  air  well  distributed.  Found  two  rooms  badly  tim- 
bered; gave  instruction  to  timber  same  properly.     Mine  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY, 

Santa  Fe  County  ranks  fourth  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of  New  Mexico. 
The  coal  measures  of  this  county  merit  and  have  attract^  more  attention  than  the 
coal  fields  of  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  due  not  to  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  the  coal  beds,  but  to  the  peculiar  geological  conditions  which  there  prevail. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Madrid  are  found  strange  and  anomalous 
coal  beds. 

The  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  occur  in  juxtaposition  in  the  same  coal  seam. 
The  younger  coal  seams  of  the  series  are  sometimes  highly  metamorphosed  and 
anthracited,  while  the  older  veins  have  not  passed  the  bituminous  stage.  In  some 
instances  a  part  of  a  coal  vein  may  be  anthracite,  while  a  few  hundred  yards  distant, 
laterally,  the  same  vein  may  produce  bituminous  coal.  The  geological  peculiarities 
of  these  coal  measures  are  due  to  the  action  of  intrusive  sheets  of  porphyrite,  the 
near  approach  of  which  in  places  furnished  the  agency  for  local  metamorphism  of 
the  coal  measures,  thus  producing  the  anthracite  coal  here  found. 

The  coal  produced  from  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous  (Cook  &  White)  mine  lias  until 
recently  been  a  noncoking  coal,  but  it  was  found  that  at  a  depth  of  about  2,600  feet, 
in  the  slope,  the  coal  had  changed  to  a  very  good  coking  coal.  This  change  would 
indicate  the  nearer  approach  to  one  of  the  intrusive  sheets,  and  the  pot-sible  change 
from  bituminous  to  anthracite  coal  as  closer  approach  is  made  to  the  intrusion. 

The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous,  formerly  known 
as  the  Cook  &  White,  and  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite,  formerly  called  the  Lucas  mine. 

The  mines  just  named  demand  and  receive  constant  attention  from  the  mine 
inspector.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  are  among  the  few  danger- 
ously gaseous  mines  in  the  Territory. 

New  developments  in  other  coal  areas  of  Santa  Fe  County  have  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  past  year.  The  Una  del  Gato,  Coyote,  and  Pinavititos  coal 
field  has  proven  to  be  an  area  of  great  value  as  well  as  of  considerable  extent,  which 
will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  the  description  of  that  field  in  pages  herein- 
after.   The  gross  product  of  Sante  Fe  County  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  97,359  tons. 
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a  decrease  of  6,102  tons  from  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  This  decreajse 
of  production  was  due  to  the  suspension  of  operation  and  development  upon  the 
lower  entries  of  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine,  which  suspension  was  caused  by  the 
fire  in  that  part  of  the  mine  a  year  ago.  The  mine  has  been  allowed  to  fill  with 
water  in  that  section  and  is  now  flooded  in  the  locahty  where  the  tire  burned.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  operation  and  development  of  these  lower  areas  will  soon 
be  resumed  and  that  the  increased  production  from  this  mine,  together  with  the 
output  from  the  Una  del  Gato  and  adjacent  coal  mines,  will  show  a  large  increase 
in  tne  production  of  Santa  Fe  County  during  the  ensuing  ye-ar. 

CERRILLOS  BITUMINOUS   NO.  27  MINE. 

The  Cerrillos  Bituminos  mine  is  located  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal 
base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  at  Madrid,  a  town  at  the  end  of  a  spur  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  3  miles  in  length,  which  connects  with  the 
main  line  at  Waldo  Station. 

The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  John  T.  Kebler, 
general  manager,  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo.;  James  I^mb,  suj^erintendent, 
Madrid,  N.  Mex.;  Wm.  West,  pit  boss. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  triple  slopes  2,91 1  feet  in  depth,  driven  at  an  angle  of  15°, 
the  direction  of  dip  of  the  coal  seam.  Main  entries  or  levels  are  driven  from  the 
main  slope  at  intervals  of  600  feet,  and  these  entries  are  intersected  by  planes  driven 
to  the  raise  and  on  the  dip,  parallel  to  the  main  slope  and  at  intervals  of  600  feet  as 
the  entries  depart  from  the  main  slo{)e.  Thus  the  field  is  blocked  into  600-foot 
squares.  Back  entries  are  driven  parallel  to  main  entry,  and  cross  entries  connect 
the  main  and  back  entries,  maintaining  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation.  From  the 
dip  and  raised  planes  rooms  are  turned  300  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  width,  a  pillar 
of  30  feet  being  carried  between  rooms.  This  pillar  is  taken  out  in  retreating  after 
the  rooms  from  planes  have  made  junction  at  the  middle  between  two  planes.  Com- 
pressed-air engines  hoist  the  product  from  the  dip  planes,  or  it  is  lowered  by  gravity 
to  the  entry  l^low  as  soon  as  connection  is  made  with  the  rooms  above,  whichever 
may  be  found  most  convenient  and  economical.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  two 
exhaust  fans,  14  and  16  feet,  respectively,  located  upon  fan  shafts  connecting  with 
and  exhausting  from  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  openings  from  the  main  slope. 
The  main  slope  is  the  intake,  the  air  splitting  at  or  near  the  bottom.  The  mines  of 
this  camp  are  among  the  few  mines  of  New  Mexico  in  which  CH4  is  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  very  dangerous,  but  so  eflftcient  have^been  the  methods  of  ventilation 
employed  under  the  present  management,  and  so  carefully  are  they  guarded,  that 
these  mines  are  as  safe  as  if  no  gas  were  present,  and  they  will  so  continue  to  be  as 
long  as  the  same  vigilance  is  exercised  as  now. 

A  battery  of  7  boilers  furnishes  steaming  capacity  of  750  horsepower.  The  mine 
is  equipped  with  a  first-class  haulage  plant,  a  pair  of  Hews  &  Philips  Corliss  engines 
of  150  horsepower  each,  furnishing  the  powder.  An  Ingersoll-Sarjzent  engine,  100 
horsepower,  runs  2  large  Ingersoll-Sargent  air  compressors;  2  fan  engines,  one  50  and 
one  iib  horsepower;  1  blacksmith  shop  engine,  10  horsepower;  1  engine  for  forced 
draft  for  boilers,  15  horsepow'er;  1  pair  Lidgerwood  hoisting  engines,  20  horsepower 
each,  and  1  pair  Ottumwa  engines,  20  horsepower  each,  both  pair  used  for  hoisting 
from  dip  planes  to  entries  in  the  mine;  a  total  engine  ciipacity  of  590  horsepower. 

The  town  of  Madrid  has  a  population  of  about  700,  the  majority  of  the  men  being 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  while  many  of  the  boys  find  employment  as 
drivers,  trappers,  and  slate  pickers  at  the  anthracite  breaker  of  the  Cerrillos  anthra- 
cite mine.  The  town  has  a  public  hall,  excellent  school,  and  2  churches.  In  con- 
nection with  the  educational  facilities  of  this  coal  camp  and  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  in  educating  the  children  of  the  employees,  an 
incident  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  mine  inspector  is  pertinent.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  1903,  the  town  of  Madrid  was  placarded  with  invitations  of  the  Dorcas 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Cerrillos,  a  town  3  miles  distant,  requesting  the  residents  of 
Madrid  to  attend  an  entertainment  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of 
that  town,  that  the  teachers  might  be  employed  during  the  full  term,  the  school  fund 
of  the  county  being  exhausted.  If  other  means  for  providing  the  teachers*  salaries 
were  not  successful  the  schools  would  have  to  close.  The  same  morning  the  writer 
overheard  the  superintendent  of  the  Cx)lorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  coal  mines  at 
Madrid  say  to  the  clerk  in  the  oflSce:  **Here  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Corwin  telling  us 
to  charge  the  salaries  of  two  school  teachers  and  a  janitor  to  the  sociological  depart- 
ment of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company."  Both  towns,  Cerrillos  and  Madrid, 
are  in  Santa  Fe  County  and  share  the  same  school  fund,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  the  scarcity  of  school  funds  were  identical  in  both  towns;  but  Cerrillos, 
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which  was  not  under  control  or  protection  of  a  soulless  corporation,  had  to  seek  aid 
from  extraneous  sources,  while  Madrid  schools  were  provide<l  for  by  a  company 
which  receives  a  goo(ily  share  of  condemnation  as  a  soulless  corporation.  Nor  is  this 
an  isolated  instance  of  consideration  for  its  employees  by  the  managers  of  this  com- 
pany. At  Gallup,  the  American  Fuel  Company  is  under  the  same  general  manager 
as  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Madrid,  and  there  the  schools  have  thus 
been  provided  for  in  emergencies  for  years  past.  And  in  many  instances  of  different 
sorts  has  the  kind  consideration  of  the  managers  of  this  company  toward  the  employees 
been  very  noticeable,  although  such  acts  are  always  performed  without  show  or 
ostentation.  No  person  connected  with  the  company  supposes  that  these  matters 
have  been  noticed,  and  yet  any  unprejudiced  observer  would  be  constrained  to  take 
cognizance  of  and  give  credit  for  them. 

The  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal; 
thickness  of  vein,  SJ  to  4  feet.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  59; 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  20;  average  numlW  of  boys  employed 
underground,  5;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  28i>.9.  Total 
output  for  fiscal  year,  47,50().17  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine,  1,769.5  tons; 
net  product,  45,737.12  tons;  estimated  value  of  product  at  mine — 11.70  4  per  ton — 
$78,564.91. 

The  outside  employees  are  Mexicans,  Americans,  and  Italians.  I*ercentaj?es  of 
each  nationality  who  could  write,  as  indicated  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  ^Mexicans, 
90  per  cent;  Italians,  92  per  cent;  Americans,  99  per  cent.  The  underground 
employees  are  Italians,  English,  Scotch,  Mexican,  Austrian,  German,  Americans, 
ana  negroes.  The  percentages  who  could  write,  as  indicate<l  by  signatures,  Italians, 
92;  English,  Scotch,  and  American,  99;  Mexicans,  90;  Austrians,  92;  (lermans,  95; 
negroes,  85  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  this  coal  far  exceeds  the  supply,  the  coal  being  of  a  superior 
quality,  a  limited  working  area  restricting  the  production.  The  product  is  sold  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California,  and  is  shipped  via  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  There  is  little  probability  that  the  product  of  this 
mine  will  be  increased  during  the  coming  year,  but  after  the  damage  done  by  the 
fire  of  February,  1902,  shall  have  been  repaired  and  the  lower  entries  reopene<i  an 
increased  protiuction  may  be  looked  for. 

RECORD  OP   INSPECTION. 

September  17 ^  1902.— inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Machinery,  c*ars,  cable, 
fans,  safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine.  Found  all  machinery  and  safety  lamps  in 
good  condition. 

Sejylember  18^  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake  46,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  85  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  dust;  no  standing  gas;  mine  well  timbered. 

October  £8^  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Machinery,  cars,  cables, 
safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine.  Found  all  machinery  and  safety  lamps  in 
good  condition. 

October  29f  1 90S.— Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake  39,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  85  men  employed  underground. 
Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas;  mine  well  timbered.  Disc^overed 
that  the  shot  firers  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  very  strong  holes  which  were  drilled 
and  loaded  by  the  miners.  These,  tight  shots  frequently  make  blown-out  shots,  which 
are  again  loaHed  by  the  miners  M^ith  an  excessive  charge  of  powder  to  bring  awav 
the  heavy  load  upon  the  badly  placed  shot.  Gave  instructions  to  pit  boss,  Josepfi 
Haskey,  that  the  very  dangerous  custom  of  firing  those  excessively  tight  shots  be 
condemned.  Also  that  the  still  more  dangerous  habit  of  reloading  blown-out  holes 
must  be  positively  forbidden  and  both  rules  strictly  enforced.  The- danger  of  a  dust 
explosion  is  very  great  where  such  pernicious  practices  as  above  mentioned  obtain 
in  a  mine. 

November  12 ,  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Machinery,  cars,  cable, 
safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  good  condition. 

November  13, 1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake,  42,600  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  80  men  employed  under- 
ground. Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ven- 
tilation good. 

Januanj  6^  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Found  machinery,  cars, 
cable,  safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  good  condition. 

January  7,  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake,  52,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  76  men  employed  under- 
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ground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ven- 
tilation very  good. 

March  13,  1903. — Inspected  Cerrilloa  Bituminous  mine.  Found  machinery,  cars, 
cable,  fans,  safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine  to  be  in  good  condition. 

March  14y  1903, — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake,  49,200  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  62  men  employed  under- 
gjround.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ven- 
tilation good. 

April  21,  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Found  machinery,  cars, 
cable,  safety  lamps,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine  to  be  in  ^od  condition. 

April  22, 1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake,  38,400  cubic  feet 
ner  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  60  men  employed  undeiyround. 
Made  tests  for  fire  damp  at  face  of  fourth  right  entry,  where  gas  was  blowing,  but 
got  no  cap,  as  the  gas  was  dispelled  by  strong  ventilating  current.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ventilation  good. 

June  8, 1903. — Inspeqted  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine.  Air  intake,  57,600  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  55  men  employed  undeirground. 
Found  mine  water  coming  up  into  slope  from  behind  fire  walls,  thus  demonstrating 
that  there  can  be  no  large  bcidy  of  standing  gas  behind  the  fire  walls,  as  the  space 
has  all  filled  with  mine  water.  Found  mine  in  excellent  condition  throughout;  no 
standing  gas,  no  dust,  mine  well  timbered,  ventilation  very  good. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE  MINE. 

This  mine,  which  is  called  by  the  operators  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite  **A"  28  mine, 
is  located  at  the  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  princi- 
pal base  and  meridian.  The  mine  was  formerly  known  as  the  Lucas  mine.  The 
mine  is  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  John  T.  Kebler,  general 
manager;  James  Lamb,  superintendent;  Felix  Murphy,  pit  boss. 

The  coal  is  first-class  antnracite,  ejqual  to  the  best  Pennsylvania  anthracite;  thick- 
ness of  coal  seam,  3  feet;  average  dip,  18°;  system  of  working,  triple  slope,  double- 
cross  entries,  room  and  pillar;  present  depth  of  slope,  2,300  feet,  formerly  2,600  feet, 
but  pillars  have  been  drawn  and  lower  300  feet  of  workings  abandoned  on  account  of 
depreciated  quality  of  coal  encountered,  caused  by  the  nearness  of  lava  sheet. 

First-class  anthracite  has  been  found  in  diamond  drill  hole  a  mile  beyond  the  face 
of  bottom  of  slope,  w^hich  it  is  highly  probable  would  have  been  encountered  if  slope 
had  been  continued. 

In  operating  this  mine  the  field  is  blocked  into  600-foot  squares  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  the  coal  extracted  by  the  same  methods  as  described  in  the  foregoing  article 
upon  the  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine. 

Steam  and  compressed  air  are  used  at  different  jwints  in  operating.  Three  engines 
are  used — one  30  horsepower  and  two  10  horsepower  each. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphy  exhaust  fan,  located  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  main  slope,  the  air  intake  being  through  main  slope,  splitting  near 
the  bottom,  the  air  from  the  south  side  of  slope  returning  through  an  overcast  cross 
slope  to  the  return  airway  on  the  south  side.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  first- 
class  hoisting  plant,  consisting  of  one  pair  Frazer  &  Chalmers  hoisting  engines,  100 
horsepower,  at  the  surface;  two  pair  Lidgerwood  hoisting  engines  underground, 
40  horsepower;  one  fan  engine,  15  horsepower.  Steam  is  used  for  the  hoisting  engine 
at  the  surface  and  fan  engine,  and  compressed  air  for  the  otlier  engines.  The  breaker 
plant,  where  the  coal  is  broken  and  assorted  into  tiie  various  sizes — ^grate,  egg,  stove, 
nut,  and  pea — is  one  of  the  most  complete  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  breaker 
machinery  is  run  by  a  40-horsepower  steam  engine,  with  an  auxiliary  pair  of  20-hor8e- 
power  Lidgerwood  engines  for  hoisting  purposes.  The  building*  is  ten  stories  in 
height,  the  dimensions  being  250  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  high,  the  top 
of  the  breaker  being  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  slope.  Storage  bins  for  each 
of  the  several  sizes  of  coal  are  provided  at  the  level  of  the  railroad  cars,  which  are 
loaded  therefrom.  These  bins  have  a  capacity  of  75  tons  each.  Average  number  of 
men  employed  underground,  40;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  2; 
nationality  of  underground  employees,  Italians,  French,  Americans,  English,  and 
Mexicans;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  14  at  mine,  6  at  breaker; 
average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1  at  mine,  12  at  breaker;  nationalities 
of  employees  ou*aide,  Italians,  Swede,  French,  Mexican,  American,  English,  and 
Scotch.  Percentage  of  different  nationalities  who  could  write,  as  indicated  by 
signatures  to  vouchers:  Americans,  French,  English,  and  Scotch,  99  per  cent;  Swedes, 
96  per  cent;  Italians,  92  per  cent;  Mexicans,  90  per  cent.  Number  of  days  mine 
operated  during  fiscal  year,  294^;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  35»621  tons;  number 
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of  tons  used  in  operating  mine,  7,250;  net  product,  28,371  tons;  estimated  value  of 
product  at  the  mine,  at  an  average  of  $2.97 -j~  per  ton,  $84,517.65.  The  coal  is  mar- 
keted in  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California.  The  prod- 
uct is  shipped  from  the  mine  via  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The 
demand  for  this  coal  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the  output  being  restricted  by 
limited  capacity  of  the  mine.  There  is  little  probability  that  the  production  of  this 
mine  can  be  increased,  everything  indicating  a  dimunition  in  production. 

The  Cerrilloe  Anthracite  mine  is  operated  upon  a  coal  bed  overlying  the  Cerrillos 
bituminous  seam,  being  separated  by  strata  of  sandstone  of  about  150  feet  in  thick- 
ness. On  top  of  the  Cerrillos  anthracite  coal,  and  separated  from  it  by  sandstone 
strata  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness,  is  found  the  cause  of  the  metamorphism  of  this  coal 
bed,  viz,  an  intrusive  sheet  of  porphyrite  about  350  feet  in  thickness.  On  top  of  this 
intrusive  sheet  and  only  separated  by  a  light  stratum  of  sandstone  another  seam  of 
anthracite  coal  is  founn,  4  feet  2  incnes  in  thickness,  which  is  operated  in  the  An- 
thracite "B"  No.  33  mine.  These  coal  veins  produce  anthracite  coal  equal  in  quality 
.  to  the  best  produced  in  Pennsylvania. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

Septeviher^;^,  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  '*A"  28  mine.  Found  machinery, 
cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  ^od  condition;  air  intake,  12,860  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well 
distributed  to  workmg  faces;  37  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good 
condition;  no  standing  gas  in  operated  portion  of  mine;  mine  w^ell  timbered. 

October  SOj  1902. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "A"  28  mine.  Found  machinery, 
cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine  in  good  condition.  Air  intake,  9,600  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  well  distributed,  except  in  slant  or  raised  plane  at  end  of  sixth  right 
entry,  where  ventilation  was  weak;  instructed  that  it  be  improved;  55  men  em- 
ployed underground.  Found  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well 
timbered. 

January  P,  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "A**  28  mine.  Found  machinery, 
cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine  in  good  condition.  Air  intake,  10,800  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  air  generally  well  distributed,  but  ventilation  still  weak  and  deficient  at 
face  of  slant  from  end  of  sixth  right  entry.  Again  instructed  that  ventilation  be 
improved  at  this  place.  Mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well 
timbered. 

March  16y  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  **A"  28  mine.  Found  machinery, 
cars,  and  equipment  of  mine  all  in  good  condition,  except  the  cable,  which  was  con- 
siderably worn,  although  not  at  all  dangerous.  Called  attention  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  the  worn  condition  of  the  cable,  that  it  might  be  replat»ed  by  a  new  one  ere 
it  became  dangerous.  He  informed  me  that  a  new  cable  had  been  oniered  to  replace 
the  one  now  in  use.  Air  intake,  14,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to 
working  faces;  34  men  employed  underground.  While  at  mine,  3  p.  m.,  George 
Devito  was  killed  in  second  room  off  slope,  below  sixth  left  entry.  (See  accident 
report.)  Fornid  mine  in  good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ven- 
tilation good. 

April  23 y  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  **A"  28  mine.  Found  njachinery, 
cars,  and  equipment  in  ^ood  condition.  Air  intake,  9,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air 
well  distributee  to  workmg  faces,  but  ventilating  current  weaker  than  usual.  Advised 
pit  boss,  Felix  Murphy,  to  investigate  cause  of  lesser  volume  of  air  traveling  than 
usual.  Forty-three  men  employai  underground.  Mine  in  good  condition;  no 
standing  gas,  mine  well  timbeied. 

Jane  9^  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  **A"  28  mine.  Found  machinery, 
cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Air  intake,  13,440  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air 
well  distributed  to  working  faces;  35  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in 
good  condition;  no  standing  gas,  mine  well  timbered,  ventilation  very  good. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE  "B"  NO.  33  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  in  T.  14 
N.,  R.  8  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  operated  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  John  T.  Kebler,  general  manager;  James  Lamb, 
superintendent;  Felix  Murphy,  pit  boss. 

A  40-pound  rail  tramway,  about  1  mile  in  length,  connects  the  mine  with  the 
breaker  on  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "A"  28  mine  in  the  town  of  Madrid.  The  coal 
produced  is  an  excellent  Quality  of  anthracite;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  4  feet;  dip  of 
vein,  9  per  cent;  length  of  slope,  535  feet.  At  this  depth  the  coal  was  cut  out  by  the 
intrusive  porphyrite  sheet.     From  the  general  indications  it  would  appear  that  this, 
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as  well  as  another  segregated  patch  of  coal,  were  thus  located  by  being  broken  from 
the  main  body  and  floated  to  this  place  upon  the  lava  lake  and  stranded  upon  top  of 
the  lava  sheet  in  cooling,  while  the  main  coal  bed  from  which  it  was  broken  lies 
beneath  the  lava  sheet.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  triple  slope,  double-cross  entry, 
room  and  pillar  system.  It  is  ventilated  by  Murphy  exhaust  fan.  Compressed  air 
is  used.  It  is  conveyed  by  pipe  line  from  compressor  house  at  Madrid.  Capacity, 
40  horsepower;  one  20-horsepower  engine  is  used  for  haulage  from  the  mine  to  the 
parting  on  top,  from  whence  the  trips  are  hauled  to  the  breaker  by  mules.  Work 
was  suspended  upon  the  main  sloi)e  and  workings  of  this  mine  a  year  ago.  The 
property  was  operated  through  the  Martin  entry,  a  new  prospect  opened  across  the 
arroyo  from  the  main  slope  on  this  mine.  The  coal  seam  at  this  point  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. It  is  opened  by  a  drift  which  has  attained  a  length  of  about  535  feet  and 
shows  4  feet  of  clean,  hard,  anthracite  coal  of  excellent  quality,  but  each  entry  is 
limited  in  length  by  the  lava  sheet  which  has  been  encountered  in  all  entries  thus 
far  driven.  The  prospects  for  a  long  continuance  of  production  are  not  favorable. 
Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  8;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  4.  Nationality  of  employees,  Italians  and  Americans.  All  could  write,  as 
shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  Number  of  days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year, 
305.5.  Total  and  net  output  for  fiscal  year,  9,232  tons;  estimated  value  at  jnine,  at  an 
average  of  $2,314-  per  ton,  $21,392.17.  The  product  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 

RECORD   OF   INSPETTION. 

September  20,  190S. — Inspected  Anthracite  **B"  No.  33  mine.  Machinery,  cars, 
cable,  etc!.,  in  good  condition,  Air  intake,  5,000  cubic  feetj^r  minute;  air  well  dis- 
tributed to  working  faces;  10  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good 
condition;  no  gas,  no  dust,  mine  well  timbered. 

October  SIf  190$.— Inspected  Anthracite  **  B  "  No.  33  mine.  Air  intake,  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces;  11  men  employed  under- 
ground. Machinery,  cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  good  condition;  mine  well  timbered;  no 
gas,  no  dust;  ventilation  good. 

January  8 f  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  *'B"  No.  33  mine.  Machinery, 
cars,  cable,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Air  intake,  4,800  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well 
distributed  to  working  faces;  11  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  in  good 
condition;  no  gas;  mine  well  timbered;  ventilation  good. 

March  17,  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  **B"  No.  33  mine.  Air  intake 
erratic  and  unsteady;  average  about  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed 
to  working  faces;  9  men  employed  underground.  Machinery  and  equipment  in  good 
condition.  Found  mine,  in  general,  in  good  condition,  except  in  two  rooms  A^'here 
men  were  careless  about  timl^ring.     Gave  necessarv  instructions. 

June  10 y  1903. — Inspected  Cerrillos  Anthracite  ''^B"  No.  33  mine.  Machinery, 
<;ars,  cAble,  etc.,  in  use  upon  mine  in  good  condition.  Air  intake  erratic*  and  air  cur- 
rent bafHing,  but  air  good  at  working  faces;  7  men  employed  underground.  Found 
mine  in  good  condition,  well  timbered,  no  gas. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  RULES   IN   PORCE   AT  CERRILLOS  MIXES. 

The  rules  in  force  at  the  Cerrillos  mines,  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  are  the  same  as  are 
generally  in  force  at  all  coal  mines. 

Miners  are  compelled  to  keep  their  working  places  safe,  and  timber  is  delivered  in 
their  places  to  make  safe. 

Miners  are  allowed  to  take  5  pounds,  and  no  more,  of  powder  into  the  mine  in  any 
one  day. 

All  employees  are  forbidden  to  ride  on  trips  in  or  out  of  the  mines.  The  usual  rules 
of  inspection  by  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses  are  rigidly  enforced. 

In  the  bituminous  mine  shot  firers  are  employed,  and  all  shots  are  fired  after 
miners  quit  and  miners  are  out  of  the  mine. 

UNA  DEL  GATO  COAL  FIELD. 

The  Una  del  Gato,  Coyote,  and  Pinavititos  coal  fields  are  at  present  attraeting 
much  attention  among  focal  coal  operators.  While  the  three  names  are  used  to 
designate  the  three  localities  within  the  area  of  the  coal  field,  vet  the  outcrop  is  con- 
tinuous and  identical  throughout  all  three  coal  areas  as  divided  by  imaginary  lines 
and  under  different  names. 
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This  coal  field  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  same  coal  series  as  the  Madrid  or  Cer- 
rillos  mines,  interrupted  by  the  uplift  of  the  Cerrillos  Mountains  on  the  northeast. 

As  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  Cerrillos  field  is  due  to  the  rapid  metamorphism  pro- 
duced by  igneous  intrusions,  it  is  far  more  than  probable,  considering  the  ijjneous 
surroundings  of  the  Una  del  Gato  field,  that  antnracite  coal  will  be  found  in  this 
field  by  development  in  localities  nearer  to  the  uplift  of  the  Cerrillos  and  San  Pedro 
ranges. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Una  del  Gato  Coal  Measures,  showing  four  workable  coal  seams 
3J  to  4J  feet  in  thickness,  extends  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  di^onally  ai^ross  T.  13  X.,  R.  6  E.,  from  nee.  6  to  sec.  33,  inclusive,  with 
an  almost  continuous  outcrop  along  an  irregular  line  between  the  sections  named. 
Two  of  the  cosCl  seams  have  from  one  to  three  dirt  bands  along  the  outcrop,  but  upon 
the  Una  del  Gato  mine,  the  only  place  the  field  has  been  developed  to  any  great^ 
extent,  the  dirt  band  pinched  out.  at  a  depth  of  260  feet. 

About  12,000  acres,  or  more  than  half  of  T.  13  N.,  R.  6  E.,  has  Ijeen  already  filed 
upon  as  coal  lands,  and  about  2,000  acres  of  it  has  been  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  !?20  per  acre. 

UNA  DEL  GATO  MINE. 

The  Una  del  Gato  coal  mine  is  locate<l  in  lot  2  of  sec.  33,  T.  13  N.,  R.  6  E.,  New- 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  by  E.  B.  Field,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
and  operated  by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  W.  S. 
Hopewell,  general  manager,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Thomas  Ramsay,  superintendent, 
Hagan,  Sandoval  Counjty,  N.  Mex. 

A  branch  line  16  miles  in  length  is  being  built  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Central  Railroad;  a  survey  has  also  been  made  for  a  branch  line  12  miles  in  len^h 
to  connect  the  mines  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  a  pomt 
near  Algodones  station. 

Four  coal  seams  have  been  shown  in  the  Una  del  Gato  mine,  ranging  from  3i  to  5 
feet  in  thickness.  These  coal  veins  are  known  by  the  following  names,  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  in  depth  from  the  surface,  viz,  McCance,  Kennedy,  Hopewell, 
and  Andrews. 

Only  one  coal  vein  is  being  developed  at  present,  the  Hopewell.  Thickness  of 
vein,  4  feet  6  inches  of  clean  coal  without  band  of  any  kind;  dip  of  vein,  15°;  system 
of  working,  triple  entry  slope,  double  cross  entries,  and  room  and  pillar. 

The  coal  is  a  goo<i  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  especially  desirable 'for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  is  a  free-burning  coal,  giving  a  white  ash,  and  without  clinker.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  demand  for  it,  and  that  this  coal 
will  be  substituted  for  many  other  coals  now  used  in  the  Southwest  for  domestic 
purposes  as  soon  as  railroad  transportation  facilities  are  completed  so  that  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  market.  The  mine  was  operate*!  ISO  days  during  the  fiscal  year,  upon 
development  work  only.  Depth  of  main  slope,  710  feet;  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  8;  numl)er  of  men  employed  outside,  including  carpenters,  mechanics, 
and  laborers  on  work  of  construction,  12. 

The  prosi)ects  for  the  future  of  this  mine  are  very  bright,  by  reason  of  it  being 
closer  tnan  competing  mines  to  both  home  markets,  and  also  closer  to  foreign  mar- 
kets of  the  Southwestern  and  Western  States  and  Territories,  which  furnish  the 
market  for  the  great  majority  of  the  coal  mined  in  New  Mexico. 

On  account  or  lack  oi  railroad  transportation  facilities  no  coal  was  mined  except 
such  as  was  absolutely  necessary  in  development  work. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  temporary  hoisting  plant,  with  I^-horsepower  steam 
engine,  was  erected;  also  boarding  house,  bunk  house,  blacksmith  shop,  store,  office, 
cottages,  and  stable. 

Considerable  development  and  improvements  were  made  in  a  short  time  and  with 
few  facilities,  but  the  obstacles  now  encountered  will  be  eliminated  with  the  advent 
of  the  first  railroad,  and  the  men  who  have  used  such  strenuous  endeavors  to  open 
this  valuable  coal  field  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

RECORD   OF    INSPECTION. 

Jantuiru  14i  190S. — Inspected  Una  del  Gato  mine.  Air  intake,  2,500  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  7  men  employed  underground.  Depth  of  slope,  362  feet;  air  good  at  bottom 
of  slope.  Instructed  that  second  opening  at  least  150  feet  distant  be  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  United  States  law  for  protection  of  miners  in  the  Territories. 
Found  men  working  under  dangerous  roof  near  bottom;  instructed  that  it  be  made 
safe;  no  gas;  no  dust. 
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March  18,  190S. — Inspected  Una  del  Gato  mine.  Air  intake,  8,400  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  11  men  employed  underground.  Depth  of  slope,  500  feet;  air  good  at  bot- 
tom of  slope;  no  gas;  no  dust;  mme  well  timbered. 

Jane  4y  1903. — Inspected  Una  del  Gato  mine.  Ventilation  weak  and  erratic  but 
air  good  at  bottom  of  slope.  Depth  of  slope  650  feet.  No  dust;  no  gas;  mine  w^ell 
timbered.  New  opening  being  made  to  comply  with  law  requiring  second  opening 
into  mine. 

Investigated  circumstances  attending  accidental  death  of  Samuel  O'Bannon,  who 
was  killed  by  fall  of  coal  from  rib  of  mine  slope  on  May  25  ultimo.  From  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  the  accident  was  due  to  negligence  of  deceased  in  not  stepping  out  of 
the  proximity  of  danger  when  informed  by  Harry  Maurry  that  the  coal  was  aoout  to 
fall.  Instead  of  stepping  out  of  the  way  of  the  danger  he  turned  to  look  at  the  threat- 
ened danger  in  a  leisurely  and  deliberate  manner,  and  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  the 
falling  coal  and  thrown  against  a  car  close  by,  being  injured  so  that  (leath  ensued  in 
a  few  hours. 

BLOCK  COAL  MINE. 

The  Block  coal  mine  is  located  in  SW.  \  of  SE.  t,  SE.  \  of  S\V.  },  NE.  \  of  S\V,  J, 
NW.  \  of  SE.  J,  SE.  J  of  NW.  J,  and  S.  i  of  NE.  \  of  sec.  32,  T.  13  X.,  R.  9  E.,  New- 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  estate  of 
Leonard  Lewisohn.  Address  of  owner.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Richarcl  S.  McCaffrey, 
general  manager  and  agent  of  estate  of  Leonard  Lewisohn;  address,  San  Pedro, 
Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.  The  new  slope  is  in  the  N  E  J  of  SW.  J  of  sec.  32,  T.  13  N. , 
R.  9  E.  It  is  about  16  miles  southeast  from  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  by  wagon  road,  and 
about  12  miles  from  San  Pedro,  the  product  of  the  mine  being  used  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Gold  and  Copper  Company's  metal  mines  at  the  latter-named  place,  the  coal  being 
hauled  in  wagons.  Operation  of  the  metal  mines  has  been  suspended  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  hence  there  was  no  market  for  the  product  of  the  Block  coal  mine, 
and  it  was  not  operated,  the  mine  being  too  far  from  railroad  transportation  to  place 
coal  in  other  markets  for  sale. 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  2}  feet;  dip  of  seam,  11® ;  system 
of  working  slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar;  depth  of  slope,  600  feet;  ventilated 
by  air  shtSt;  haulage  by  horse  whim. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  coal  measures  developed  and  operated  at  Gallup, 
McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.,  extend,  with  little  interruption,  across  San  Juan  County, 
from  south  to  north,  to  the  Colorado  line. 

The  coal  seams  of  this  county,  where  developed,  are  larger  than  has  been  found 
in  any  other  section  of  New  Mexico,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  of 
good  marketable  coal. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

The  Stevens  mine  is  located  in  T.  29  N.,  R.  15  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  It  lies  about  2|  miles  from  the  town  of  Fruitland,  on  the  San  Juan  River. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  E.  S.  Young,  It  is  operated  under  lease  by  Thomas  Evans, 
address  Fruitland,  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  nearest  railroad  point  is  Durango,  Colo.,  70  miles  distant  by  wagon  road. 
Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  12  feet,  10  feet  of  which  is  clean, 
marketable  coal,  lying  horizontal;  system  of  working — drift,  entry,  room,  and  pillar; 
extent  of  workings — main  drift,  350  feet;  right  entry,  150  feet;  left  entry,  150  feet. 

No  data  in  regard  to  production  of  this  mine  was  obtainable,  but  as  information 
from  other  sources  than  the  operators  rendered  it  certain  that  the  mine  is  operated, 
credit  has  been  given  for  production  the  same  as  last  year,  which  amount  is  more 
likely  below  than  above  the  actual  production.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  2;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  230;  total 
output,  1,100  tons;  estimated  value  at  mine,  $1,375.  The  product  is  sold  in  the 
towns  of  Fruitland  and  Farmington  and  to  farmers  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

THOMAS  MINE. 

The  Thomas  mine  is  located  in  T.  32  N.,  R.  13  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and 
meridian.  W.  H.  Thomas,  owner  and  operator;  address.  La  Plata,  San  Juan  Countv, 
N.  Mex.    The  nearest  railroad  point  is  La  Boca,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
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road,  about  45  miles  distant.  This  coal  seam  is  the  thickest  coal  vein  in  the  Terri- 
tory. At  the  Thomas  mine  it  is  about  60  feet  in  thickness,  with  40  feet  of  good, 
marketable  coal.  The  vein  at  this  point  is  faalted,  and  the  upthrow  shows  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  seam,  the  dip  of  which  is  about  25  degrees.  The  development 
consists  of  a  drift  entry  driven  across  the  dip;  length  of  drift,  about  300  feet;  natural 
ventilation.  Number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  175;  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  2;  number  of  boys,  1.  Output  for  fiscal  year,  700  tons;  estimated  value 
at  mine,  at  $1.50  per  ton,  $1,050.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  La  Plata 
Vallev  and  vicinity  and  at  Aztec,  N.  Mex^  Value  of  improvements  during  fiscal 
year,  "$250. 

MORGAN  MINE. 

In  the  Morgan  mine,  about  1  mile  distant  from  the  Thomas  mine,  the  same  great 
coal  seam,  40  feet  in  thickness,  is  being  exploited;  but  operation  is  suspended  at 
present.  This  mine  is  worked  intermittently,  as  coal  may  be  in  demand  by  the 
farmers. 

BRUCE  MINE. 

The  Bruce  mine,  near  Jewett,  N.  Mex.,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Thomas  mine, 
has  produced  some  coal  for  market.  It  is  located  upon  a  vein  6  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  coal  is  of  good  quality. 

Several  other  prospect  mines  have  been  opened  at  different  points  within  a  lenjrth 
of  40  milas;  but  few  are  in  operation,  as  there  is  little  demana  for  the  product,  and 
these  are  only  operated  a  short  time  each  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  a  railroad  survey  was  made  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to  Clifton, 
Ariz.,  via  the  San  Juan  Valley,  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the  coal  fields 
for  fully  80  miles  or  more  of  ite  length.  The  project  is  receiving  much  attention. 
Two  other  surveys  have  since  been  made,  by  other  persons  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  great  possibilities  of  the  immense  coal  fields.  If  the  road  be  built  it 
will  cause  the  immediate  development  of  the  coal  mines. 

.SVl.V  MIG  UEL  CO  UNTY. 

San  Miguel  County  has  not  yet  made  a  record  as  a  coal-producing  county  for  the 
reason  that  no  coal  has  yet  been  marketed,  but  considerable  development  work  is 
being  done  in  the  coal  fields  lying  within  25  or  30  mile^  of  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  Santa  Fe  County.  These  coal  areas  have  been  credited  with  the  Santa  Fe 
County  coal  measures  in  the  aggregate  of  coal  areas  of  New  Mexico. 

PECOS  COAL  MINE. 

The  Pecoa  coal  mine  is  located  in  E.  J  of  sec.  5,  T.  16  N.,  R.  12  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridan.  It  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  San  Miguel  County, 
N.  Mex.  It  is  owne<i  by  J.  L.  Wells  and  W.  P.  Gould ;  address,  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
County,  N.  Mex.  A  good  wagon  road  leads  from  the  mine  to  Pecos  station,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  coal  is 
a  good  quality  of  bituminous,  and  makes  excellent  coke.  Thickness  of  coal  seam, 
3  feet ;  dip  of  coal  seam,  5  degrees.  System  of  working — slope,  single  cross  entry, 
room,  and  pillar ;  depth  of  main  slope,  273  feet ;  cross  entry,  173  feet.  Natural  venti- 
lation. The  mine  was  worked  intermittently  only  a  very  short  time  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Two  men  employed  underground.  Total  product  for  fiscal  year,  500 
tons.     None  of  the  product  was  marketed. 

EL  PORVENIR  MINE. 

The  El  Porvenir  mine  is  located  in  sees.  12  and  13,  T.  17  N.,  R.  14  E.,  New  Mex- 
ico principal  base  and  meridian,  on  the  Las  Vegas  grant,  and  about  8  miles  from  Las 
Vegas,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Prospecting  with  a  diamond  drill  has  shown 
encouraging  results.  Four  men  are  employed  in  development  w^ork.  No  coal  has 
yet  been  marketed.  About  $4,000  has  been  invested  in  machinery  and  development 
work. 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

Socorro  County  ranks  sixth  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of  New  Mexico. 
The  coal  operators  of  this  county  are  handicapped  by  having  to  haul  their  product 
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12  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  point,  San  Antonio  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  advantage  over 
competitive  operators  of  being  150  miles  nearer  to  market.  With  a  railroad  into 
this  field  the  operator  would  have  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  over  other  fields. 
The  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  excellent  (luality  for  steam  and  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  makes  excellent  coke. 

HILTON  MINE. 

The  Hilton  mine  is  located  in  NE.  J  of  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  prin 
cipal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  situated  about  12  miles  southeast  from  San  Antonio 
station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  to  which  place  the  product 
is  hauled  by  wagon,  thence  shipped  by  rail  to  markets  in  old  Mexico,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico.  The  property  is  owned  by  A.  H.  Hilton,  M.  L.  Hilton, 
John  Laubersweiler,  and  Anastacio  Mora.  The  firm  name  generally  used  is  the 
Carthage  Coal  Company;  A.  H.  Hilton,  general  manager;  address,  San  Antonio, 
N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  oi)erated  by  the  A.  H.  Hilton  Mercantile  Company,  of  San 
Antonio,  N.  Mex. ;  Robert  E.  Law,  mine  superintendent. 

Eighteen  small  seams,  ranging  from  1  inch  to  8  inches  in  thickness,  are  found  in 
the  borings  in  this  field.  One  vein  of  workable  thickness,  5  feet,  has  been  developed 
and  operated;  average  dip  of  vein,  15  degrees;  system  of  working,  slope,  single 
entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Depth  of  main  sloi:)e,  750  feet,  ventilated  by  air  shaft. 
Steam  power  is  used  to  haul  loaded  trip  from  mine  to  tipple.  No  data  obtainable  in 
re^rd  to  operation  of  the  mine  during  fiscal  year,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
mme  inspector  in  regard  to  the  o^)eration  of  the  mine  the  statistics  of  la.«t  year  are 
considered  a  very  close  approximation,  and  are  given  below. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  30;  average  number  of  men 
employ^  outside,  6;  nationality  of  employees,  Spanish -speaking  natives  pre<iominate, 
with  a  few  Scotch  and  Italians.  All  employees  could  writ€,  as  shown  by  signatures 
to  vouchers.  Number  of  days  mine  operated  during  fiscal  year,  275;  total  output, 
20,375  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mine,  375  tons;  net  product,  20.000  tons; 
estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $26,000.  A  50-horsepower  steam  engine  is  in 
use  upon  the  mine. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION, 

March  28,  190S. — Insfiected  Hilton  Mine,  also  known  as  Carthage  Coal  Company's 
mine.  Air  intake,  4,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  poorly  distributed;  ventilation 
weak  at  working  faces;  25  men  employed  underground.  Machinery  in  good  condi- 
tion; mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

May  18f  190S. — Inspected  Hilton  mine.  Air  intake,  7,800  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
air  j)oorly  distributed;  ventilation  weak  at  working  faces;  25  men  employed  under- 
ground. Found  way  to  escape  shaft  tortuous  and  hard  to  follow;  instructed  that 
wire  be  strung  from  main  slope  through  old  workings  to  escape  shaft  and  that  signs 
be  put  up  directing  the  way  to  escape  shaft  in  case  of  emergency.  Found  a  fire 
burning  m  iron  b^ket  in  escape  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  ventilation, 
virtually  making  it  a  furnace  shaft.  Instructed  that  the  fire  must  be  extinguished 
and  no  more  fires  lighted  in  escape  shaft  or  else  that  a  new  escape  shaft  or  second 
opening  be  made.  Machinery  in  good  condition;  mine  well  timbered;  no  gas.  I 
was  informed  by  A.  H.  Hilton,  general  manager,  that  a  fan  would  soon  he  installed 
to  improve  ventilation. 

GOVERNMENT  MINE. 

The  Government  mine  is  located  in  sec.  15,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  princi- 
pal base  and  meridian.  It  inherits  the  name  of  the  Government  mine  from  the  fact 
that  Government  troops,  camped  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  worked  the  mine  thirtv-five 
or  forty  years  ago.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Carthage  Coal  Company,  A.  H.  Hilton, 
general  manager;  James  Richardson,  superintendent.  Thec^oal  is  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  coal  of  the  Emmerson  and  Carthage  mines.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  6  feet; 
dip,  13  degrees;  depth  of  slope,  300  feet,  A  50- horsepower  steam  engine  is  being 
installed  for  haulage.  Air  compressor,  to  run  pump  and  other  necessary  uses,  wiU 
soon  be  installed.  No  data  obtainable  from  manager.  From  knowledge  of  mine 
inspector  the  following  data  is  considered  approximately  correct:  Average  number 
of  men  employed  undeiiground,  8;  average  numl)er  of  men  employed  outside,  3; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  200;  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced!  4.000;  used  at 
mine,  none;  value  of  product  at  mine,  $5,200.  The  coal  is  sold  in  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  for 
shipment  to  old  Mexico. 
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RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

March  -c'cS',  190S. — Inspected  Government  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Duffy  mine. 
Air  intake  weak  and  erratic,  bafHing  and  traveling:  alternatelv  in  either  direction, 
up  and  down  main  slope  and  air  shaft.  Ten  men  employee!  underground.  Air 
good  at  working  faces.  Instructed  that  measures  be  taken  to  improve  air  current 
and  make  it  constant  in  one  direction.  Instructed  that  ladder  way  be  placed  in  air 
shaft  so  that  it  would  answer  for  a  second  opening  for  ingress  to  or  egress  from  the 
mine.     Mine  well  timbered;  no  dust;  no  gas. 

May  19 y  1903. — Inspected  (lovemment  mine.  Air  still  erratic  and  uncertain,  trav- 
eling alternateh'  in  either  direction;  air  good  at  working  faces.  Again  instructed 
that  air  current  be  rendered  certain  and  constant  in  one  direction.  I  was  informed 
that  a  fan  would  soon  Ix;  installed  to  improve  ventilation.  Twelve  men  employed 
undergroimd.     Mine  well  timbered;  no  gas;  no  dust. 

BERNAL  MINE. 

This  is  a  new  mine  being  opened  bv  the  Carthage  Coal  Company  between  the 
Hilton  and  the  Government  mines.  t)epth  of  slope,  150  feet;  thickness  of  coal 
seam,  5  feet  6  inches.  There  was  only  one  man  employed  on  the  property.  Mule 
haulage  is  employed  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  surface,  duly  a  slope  being  driven  to 
test  the  coal  seam.     No  shipments. 

RECX)RD   OF   INSPECTION. 

May  19j  190S, — Inspected  Bemal  mine.  Only  ooening  a  slope  150  feet  in  depth  to 
explore  and  ascertain  the  value  of  property.  Instructed  that  if  working  be  continued 
permanently  that  a  second  opening  be  made  as  requireil  by  law.  No  gas;  no  dust; 
slope  in  safe  condition. 

EMMERSON  MINE. 

The  Emmerson  mine  is  located  in  sees.  9  and  16,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico 

grincipal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  owned  by  E.  O.  Emmerson,  J.  L.  Emmerson, 
1.  O.  Emmerson,  jr.,  and  C.  6.  Allaire,  general  manager;  address,  San  Antonio, 
Socorro  County,  N.  Mex.  The  mine  is  situated  about  10  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  to  which  point  the 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  shipped  tnence  by  rail  to  market  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  coal 
is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous,  very  good  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  and  makes 
an  excellent  quality  of  coke.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  6  feet;  dip  of  vein,  15  degrees; 
system  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar;  depth  of  main  slope,  1,000 
feet;  ventilation,  natural,  through  slope  and  two  air  shafts.  The  power  for  operation 
is  furnished  by  a  25-horsepower  gasoline  engine.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  25;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  nationality  of  employ- 
ees, mostly  Spanish-speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico,  about  90  per  cent  of  whom 
could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  Number  of  days  mine  was  oper- 
ated during  fiscal  year,  135;  output  for  fiscal  year,  5,085  tons;  estimated  value  of 
product  at  mine,  $7,119.  This  mine  is  located  on  the  same  coal  seam  as  the  Hilton 
mines,  which  are  near  by  on  either  side.  Borings  made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mine 
show  twelve  smaller  seams  of  coal,  the  largest  being  15  inches  in  thickness. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

May  18,  1903. — Inspected  Emmerson  mine.  Air  intake  weak  and  erratic,  but  air 
good  at  working  faces;  28  men  employed  underground.  Found  trip  running  in  slope 
without  a  drag.  Instructed  that  a  drag  be  put  upon  every  trip  hoisted.  Mine  well 
timbered;  no  dust;  no  gas. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  LABOR,  MINING  COAL,  ^TC,  DURING  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903', 

By  The  Dawson  Fuel  Company, 

On  the  Dawson  mines,  at  Dawson,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  veins feet. .  7  to  11 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 55 

Driving  main  and  back  entry;  driven  by  machines,  company  work. 

Narrow  work;  done  by  contract,  per  yard 1. 75 
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Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard $1.  00 

Turning  rooms 5.  00 

Setting  timbers:  Done  by  company  men. 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 4.  00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3.  50 

Machine  men  on  coal  cutting  machines 3.  50 

Helpers  on  coal  cutting  machines 2.  25 

Track  layers,  per  day , 3.  00 

Company  tim(>ermen,  per  day 2.  85 

General  company  men,  per  day 1.  75 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2.  60 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day •- 2.  00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2.  75 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2.  85 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Electricians,  per  day 3.  00 

Motormen,  per  day 2.  75 

Engineers,  per  month 90. 00 

Bofier  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Weighmen,  per  day 2. 75 

Tipple  men,  per  day $1. 75  and  2. 00 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 2.  75  to  3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  nelpers,  per  day 2. 25 

Carpenters,  per  aay 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  niiners  at  the  Dawson  mines: 

Powder,  per  keg 2.  75 

Jjamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  three  balls 25 

Squibs,  per  box 20 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmi thing,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

On  the  Willow  mine  at  Van  Houien,  N,  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches.  -  96 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 55 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 1.75 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 1.75 

Narrow  work  done  by  company. 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1.60 

Turning  rooms 5. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers,  per  set - 1. 50 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 90. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  month 85. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 80 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2. 80 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 25 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 80 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 25 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 10 

Stable  boss,  per  month 60.00 

Electricians,  per  month 100. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 70. 00 

Motormen,  per  day 2. 85 

Engineers,  per  month 70. 00 

Boilermen ,  per  day 1.75 

Weighmen,  per  month    —  .., 75.00 


i  II 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Tipplemen,  per  day $1.75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day $3.  25  and  3. 50 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 3. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day $3. 25  and  3. 50 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  minei's  at  the  Willow  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2.  50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon. 70 

I^mp  cotton,  per  ball ' 05 

S<|uibs,  perlx)x 20 

Deductions: 

Doctf>r8,  per  month 1-00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

Hospital,  per  month 1. 00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month - 3. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 


-  On  the  Dutchman  mine  at  Btopsburg,  N.  Mex. 

"                Thickness  of  vein inches. .  80 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run |0. 55 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

'f                 Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1.00 

-^                 Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 2. 50 

"                 Turning  rooms 5. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers,  per  set 1. 50 

I  Wages  paid : 

;                         Pit  bosses,  per  month 85. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  month 85. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 80 

Company  timoermen,  per  day 2. 80 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 50 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 25 

iSingle  mule  drivers,  per  day 2. 80 

Car  couplers,  per  day T 2. 25 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 10 

Stable  boss,  per  month 70. 00 

Electricians,  per  month 100. 00 

Linemen,  per  month 70.00 

Motomien,  per  day 2. 85 

Engineers,  per  month 70. 00 

Boilermen,  per  day 1. 75 

Weighmen,  i)er  month 65. 00 

Tipplemen,  per  day 1. 75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day $3.25  and  3. 50 

Blacksmiths*  nelpers,  per  day 2. 00 

Carpenters,  per  aay 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Dutchman  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 70 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 10 

Squib?,  per  box 20 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1. 00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 25 

Hospital,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month , 3. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 4. 50 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

By  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company. 

On  the  Capitan  mines  Noa.  1  and  2^  at  Capitan,  Lincoln  Cotintyy  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  60  to  72 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 66 
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Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48  to  56 

Mininjr  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 80 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  42  to  48 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $1. 00 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 4.  00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard ^ 3. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yani $3. 00  and  3. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6. 00 

Turning  rooms 5. 00 

Setting  timbers  done  by  company  work. 
Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 90. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 86 

Company  timbermen,  per  dav 2. 75 

General  company  men,  per  dfay 1.  75 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 60 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day - 2.  OO 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 2,  75 

Team  drivers,  per  day 2. 85 

Rope  riders,  per  day 2.  75 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  month 65. 00 

Boilermen,  per  month 2. 25 

Weighmen,  per  day 2. 50 

Tipplemen,  per  day 1. 75 

Blacksmiths,  per  day $2. 50  and  3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Capitan  mines  Nos.  1  and  2: 

Powder,  per  keg 3. 00 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  3  balls 25 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctor  and  hospital,  per  month 1. 25 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  the  Clark  Coal  Company. 

On  the  Clark  Coal  Company  min€y  at  ClarkvUle^  McKinleij  Count y^  X.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48  to  78 

Mining  coal,  j^er  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run : |0.  70 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  main  slope  wlien  in  faults  or  solid  rock,  per  yard 8. 00 

Turning  rooms 5. 00 

Setting  rough  6  to  8  foot  timbers 50 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 5. 00 

Machine  men  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 3. 50 

Helpers  on  coal-cutting  machines,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day .' 3. 00 

Company  timl)ermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day $2. 50,  $3. 00,  and  3. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day  1 3. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Bovs  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Staole  boss,  per  month 75. 00 

Electricians,  per  day 3. 00 

Linemen,  per  day 2. 75 

Motor  men,  per  Say 3. 25 
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Wages  paid — Continued. 

Engineers,  per  day $3. 00 

Bofler  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Weigh  men,  per  day 3. 50 

Tipple  men,  per  day $1. 50  to  2. 50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 50 

Prices  01  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Clark  Coal  Company  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month : 1. 00 

Blacksmith ing,  per  month 1. 00 

Hospital,  per  month 50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 5. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 7. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 9. 00 

By  thb  Caledonian  Company. 

On  the  Otero  miney  at  Oallupj  McKinley  County^  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  60 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run $0. 58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 1. 60 

Narrow^  work,  per  yard L50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1.50 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Setting  rough  timbers;  dope  by  day  work. 

Wages  paid:  , 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day. .. 3. 00 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  month 85. 00 

Boiler  men,  per  day 2. 50 

Weigh  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Tipple  men,  per  day $2.25  to  2.50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  per  day 2. 25 

Carpenters,  per  clay 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Otero  mine: 

Pow^der,  per  k^ 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball .05 

Squios,  per  box 05 

Deductions: 

Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 1.00 

Hospital,  per  month,  varies  from fO.25  to    .50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  Stephen  Can  a  van,  Owner. 

On  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  at  GaUup,  McKiniley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  5 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run |0. 58 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 1.50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 1. 50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 1.50 

6819—03 28 
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Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rook,  per  yard $3. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard None. 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Team  drivern,  per  day 3. 00 

Weigh  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Ijsxnp  cotton,  per  ball 06 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions:  Doctors,  per  month 1.00 

By  the  American  Fuel  Company. 

On  the  Weaver  miney  at  Gihsoriy  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48  to  84 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds $0. 68 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened 71 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  4  to  7 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard |2. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Narrow  work,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 2. 00 

Turning  rooms 4. 00 

Setting  rough  6-foot  timbers,  per  set 50 

Setting  timbers  over  6  feet  in  length None. 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  i)er  month 90. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  month 90. 00 

Shot  firers,  per  month 90. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 3, 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  dav 3. 00 

(ienferal  company  men,  per  ({ay 2. 50 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 3. 00 

Assistants  to  company  men,  per  day 2. 25 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Team  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

Rope  riders,  per  day 3. 00 

Car  couplers,  per  day 2. 25 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1. 00 

Stable  boss,  per  month ^ 65. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 00 

Bofiermen,  per  day 2. 60 

Weighmen,  per  month 90. 00 

Tipplemen,  per  day $2. 26  to  2.50 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  nelpers,  per  day ^ 2. 50 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  ot  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Weaver  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 75 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors  and  hospital,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 1.00 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6.00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  j^er  month 8.00 
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By  George  W.  Kutz. 

On  the  Kutz  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  46 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  forked  coal $0. 65  and  $0.  70 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 3. 00 

Turning  rooms 3. 10 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 50 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 50 

Track  layers,  per  day 3. 00 

Company  timbermen,  per  dav 3. 00 

General  company  men,  per  day 3. 00 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day 3. 00 

En^neers,  per  day 3. 00 

Weiehmen,  per  day 2.50 

Tipplemen,  per  day 2. 25 

Blacksmiths,  per  day 3. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Kutz  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 3. 10 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 10 

Squios,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month '. 6.00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 10. 00 

By  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

On  tlie  CerriUos  Anthracite  **i4  "  ^8  mine,  ai  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein ^ inches..  36 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run |0. 90 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard  3. 00 

Turning  rooms 8. 00 

Setting  roueh  5-foot  timbers,  per  set 1. 00 

Setting  timbers  over  5  feet  in  length,  per  day 2.  75 

W^ages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per  dav 3. 00 

Track  layers,  i>er  aay 2. 80 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2. 75 

(ieneral  company  men,  per  day,  inside 2.  75 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2. 75 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  pay 2. 75 

Rope  riders,  per  day 2. 80 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 00 

Bofiermen,  per  day 2. 10 

Weighmen,  per  day 2.  75 

Breaker  men,  per  aay 1.50 

Boys,  per  day 1.00 

Carpenters,  per  day •. 3. 00 

Prices  01  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "A"  28: 

Powcier,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 
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Deductions: 

Doctors  and  hospital,  per  month $1. 00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 60 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "-B'*  SSminej  at  Madrid ^  Santa  Fe  County ^  K.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein inches. .  48 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 90 

Driving  main  entr}%  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 3. 00 

Turning  rooms 8. 00 

Setting  rough  5-foot  timbers,  per  set 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  5  feet  in  length,  per  day 2. 75 

Wages  paid : 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100.  OO 

Fire  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 75 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2.  75 

General  company  men,  per  day 2. 75 

Company  men,  underground,  per  day 2.  75 

Team  drivers,  per  day '. .  2. 80 

Rope  riders,  x>er  day.* 2. 80 

Stable  boss,  per  day 2. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 00 

Bofler  men,  per  day 2. 10 

Weigh  men,  per  day 2.  75 

Breaker  men,  per  day 1. 50 

Boys,  per  day 1. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  at  the  anthracite  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

Lamp  ootton,  per  ball 05 

Squibs,  per  box 25 

Deductions: 

Doctors  and  hospital,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

House  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

On  the  CerrUlos  Bitummoua  No.  ^  minej  at  Madrid,  Santa  Fe  County,  N,  Mex, 

Thickness  of  vein feet..  3}  to 4 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 80 

Driving  main  entry,  per  yard 3. 00 

Driving  back  entry,  per  yard 2. 50 

Driving  crosscuts,  per  yard 2. 00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal,  per  yard 6. 00 

Driving  raised  planes,  per  yard 3, 00 

Turning  rooms 8. 00 

Setting  rough  5-foot  timbers,  per  set 1. 00 

Setting  timbers  over  5  feet  in  length,  per  day 2.  75 

Wages  paid: 

Pit  bosses,  per  month 100. 00 

Fire  bosses,  per.  day 3. 00 

Shot  firers,  per  day 2. 75 

Track  layers,  per  day 2. 80 

Company  timbermen,  per  day 2. 75 

General  company  men — 

Outside,  per  day 1.75 

Inside,  per  day 2.  75 
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Wages  paid — Continaed. 

Single  mule  drivers,  per  day $2.  75 

Rope  riders,  per  day 2. 80 

Boys  attending  to  doors,  per  day 1.00 

Stable  boss,  per  day 3. 00 

Engineers,  per  day 3. 00 

Boiler  men,  per  day 2. 10 

Weigh  men,  per  month 75.00 

Tipple  men,  per  day ^ 1. 50 

Blacksmiths,  .per  day 3. 00 

Carpenters,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  ininers,  Cerrillos  Bituminous  mine: 

Powder,  per  keg 2. 50 

No  lamp  oil  us^;  only  safety  lamps  in  use. 

Deductions: 

Doctors  and  hospital,  per  month 1.00 

Blacksmithing,  per  month 50 

House  rent,  2  rooms,  per  month 4. 00 

House  rent,  3  rooms,  per  month 6. 00 

Houpe  rent,  4  rooms,  per  month 8. 00 

By  Emmerson  &  Allaire. 

On  the  Emmerson  mine,  at  Carthage,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex. 

Thickness  of  vein feet. .  7 

Mining  coal,  per  ton  of  2,400  pounds,  mine  run $0. 64 

Wages  paid: 

Foreman,  per  day 3. 00 

Helpers,  per  day 1.25 

Pit  bosses,  per  day 3. 00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners: 
No  powder  used. 

Lamp  oil,  per  gallon 80 

Lamp  cotton,  per  ball '  .05 

Deductions,  doctors,  per  month 1.00 

RULES  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  BOILERS,  laSUED  BY  THE  COLORADO   FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY, 

FUEL   DEPARTMENT. 

Circular  No.  328. 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  27,  190S. 
To  all  superintendents: 

The  following  instructions  in  r^ard  to  boilers  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to: 

First.  Each  boiler  must  be  washed  out  at  least  once  every  two  weeks,  and  oftener 
if  considered  necessary  by  the  master  mechanic  or  boiler  inspector. 

A  man  must  go  inside  the  boiler  at  washing  time  and  see  that  no  scale  or  mud  is 
left  and  that  the  boiler  is  absolutely  clean  after  being  washed. 

When  a  boiler  is  out  for  washing,  the  J5re  must  be  drawn  out  five  hours  before 
emptying  boilers  and  the  steam  down  to  at  least  30  pounds  before  blowing  off. 

Both  manhole  plates  must  be  taken  out  and  boilers  washed  from  above  the  flues 
first  and  afterwards  underneath  the  flues. 

The  boiler  washer  must  know  that  all  scale  is  removed  and  certify  in  writing  to  this 
fact. 

The  machinist,  or  other  man  designated  by  the  superintendent,  in  charge  of  the 
boilers,  must  go  into  each  boiler  at  least  once  a  month  and  see  that  the  boiler  is 
clean,  try  the  braces  with  a  hammer,  and  see  that  they  are  all  in  good  condition. 

No  boiler  is  to  be  fired  up  unless  it  is  known  after  washing  that  it  is  clean  and  in 
good  condition. 

Connections  that  can  not  be  examined  while  boiler  is  under  steam  must  be  looked 
after  thoroughly  and  necessary  repairs  made  while  boiler  is  empty. 

Second.  After  a  boiler  is  fired  up  it  must  not  be  connected  with  the  other  boilers 
in  the  battery  until  tliB  pressure  is  the  same  as  on  the  other  boilers.  This  is 
extremely  important  and  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 
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Third.  A  record  must  be  kept  of  the  date  on  which  each  boiler  in  the  battery  is 
washed  out  and  its  condition,  this  record  to  be  si^neci  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
washing,  and  kept  so  that  master  mechanic  or  boiler  inspector  can  refer  to  it  at  any 
time. 

Fourth.  Boilers  must  be  blown  off  twice  during  each  shift.  The  fireman  coming 
on  shift  must  do  this  the  first  thing,  and  also  blow  off  the  boilers  again  near  the 
middle  of  the  shift. 

In  blowing  off  boilers  the  water  must  be  above  the  third  gauge  before  blowing  off, 
and  should  be  blown  down  to  the  first  gauge,  but  not  below  it. 

Fifth.  Safety  valves  on  each  boiler  must  be  examined  every  shift  and  blown  off  to 
see  that  they  are  in  proper  working  order. 

Sixth".  Fire-box  doors  must  not  oe  thrown  open  to  check  the  draft  unless  under 
extraordinary  conditions,  but  the  draft  must  be  regulated  by  closing  and  opening 
ash-pit  doors  as  required. 

Seventh.  Ash-pit  doors  must  be  kept  clear  and  in  working  order,  so  that  draft  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  steam  pressure  required. 

In  case  of  forced  draft  blower  valves  must  be  opened  or  closed  as  occasion  requires, 
and  fire  doors  should  be  kept  closed  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Ash  pits  must  be  kept  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  ashes  kept  away  from  the 
damper  doors,  and  where  so  fitted  there  must  be  kept  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
in  them. 

Eighth.  Water  columns  must  have  drip  pipes  draining  into  ash  pita  and  must  be 
blown  out  regularly,  so  water  will  show  freely  in  water  glass. 

Low- water  alarms  must  be  kept  in  good  working  order  at  all  times  and  steam 
gauges  kept  clean. 

Water  glasses  must  be  kept  in  water  columns  and  kept  clean. 

Gauge  cocks  on  water  columns  must  all  be  tried  at  least  twice  each  shift  and  oftener 
if  necessary  and  kept  in  good  working  order.  Each  fireman  on  coming  on  shift  must 
try  the  gauge  cocks,  making  sure  that  water  is  at  proper  level  before  starting  to  fire. 

Ninth.  Boiler  settings  must  be  kept  dry  and  no  water  allowed  to  stand  around 
them. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  plate  over  combustion  chambers  at  back  end  does 
not  sag  down  and  cover  top  row  of  flues. 

Tenth.  When  boiler  is  cleaned  out  the  combustion  chamber  must  be  cleane<i  also, 
not  allowing  ashes  to  get  within  2  feet  of  the  boiler  at  any  point. 

Bridge  walls  and  fire-box  linings  must  be  kept  in  good  shape. 

Eleventh.  The  feed  pumps,  hot- water  heaters,  forced  draft,  steam  pipes,  and  every 
part  of  the  boiler  plant  must  be  kept  in  first-class  condition,  and  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  the  care  of  the  boiler  plant,  on  which  depends  practically  the  working  of 
the  whole  mine,  is  most  important,  and  superintendents  are  expected  to  look  care- 
ftilly  after  this. 

Twelfth.  All  flues  must  be  cleaned  at  least  once  every  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
All  flues  must  be  scraped  and  all  soot  scale  removed  every  month. 

C.  H.  Stevenson, 

MaMer  Mechanic. 
Robert  McAllister, 

Boiler  Inspector. 
Approved: 

Thos.  Pattison, 
Superintendent  Fourth  Dinsion. 
John  T.  Kebler, 
General  Manager. 
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Table  showing  statistics  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  the  Territory  of  Neir  Mexico  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903. 


Name  of  mine. 

Number  of  men  em- 
ployed    under- 
ground. 

:  :  :  :                              .  Number  of  men  em- 
•  •  •  *      £    E  S                    ployed  outside. 

Total  number  of  men 
employed. 

Number  of  boys  em- 
ployed    under- 
ground. 

Number  of  boys  em- 
ployed outside. 

Total  number  of  boys 
employed. 

Number  of  days  mine 
operated  during  fis- 
cal year. 

Total  output  in  tons 
of  2,000  pounds. 

Coffax  County. 

Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s  mines: 
Dutchman  mine 

216 
290 

300 

3 
2 
2 

2 

322 
430 

450 

3 
2 
2 
2 

12 
12 

6 

1 

8 
s  10 

4 

i* 

1 
1 

20 
22 

10 

1 
1 
1 

1 

280 
180 

286 

300 
300 
300 
225 

137,838 

Willow  mines 

Dawson  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Daw.«on  mines  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3. . 
Raton  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Climax 

166,476 

243,579 

3,771 
2,791 

Sugarite .• 

Llewellyn  mine 

8,000 

Turner  mine 

1,350 

Total 

815 

396 

1,211 

31 

26 

56 

558,805 

Lincoln  County. 

New  Mexico  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 
Capitan  mines  Nos.  1  and  2. . . . 

Eagle  Mining  and  Improvement 
Co.'s  mine: 
Old  Abe  coal  mine 

120 
4 

SO 
1 

150 
5 

3 

3 

280 
186 

96,000 
2.096 

Total 

124 

31 

155 

3 

3 

........ 

98,096 

McKinley  County. 

American  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Weaver 

260 

35 

100 

30 

10 

2 

98 

8 

86 

2 

i 

358 

48 

136 

32 

12 

3 

10 

11 

21 

300 

215 
261 
280 
180 
60 

376,707 
25,063 

Caledonian  Coal  Co.'s  mines: 
Otero 

Clark  Coal  Co.'s  mine 

3 

2 

5 

109,000 

Rocky  Cliff  mine 

24,000 

Black  Diamond  mine 

5,000 

Casna  mine 

150 

' 

Total 

487 

147 

584 

13 

13 

26 

689, 910 

Rio  Arriba  County. 
Kutz  mine 

15 

6 
25 

3 

2 

7 

18 

8 
82 

2 

2 

220 

250 
295 

9,600 
4,500 

Rio  Arriba  Coal  Co.'s  mines: 

McBroom  mine 

Monero  mine 

1 

1 

25,000 

Total 

46 

12 

58 

1 

2 

3 

39,100 

Santa  Ft  County. 

Colorado   Fuel   and    Iron   Co.'s 
mines: 
Cerrillos  Anthracite  "  No.  28" . 
Cerrillos    Anthracite    "B" 
"No.  33" 

40 

8 

59 

14 

4 

20 

54 
12 
79 

2 

13 

16 

294.5 
306.5 
285.9 

85,621 

9,232 

47,506 

Cerrillos    Bituminous    "  No. 
27" 

5 

5 

Total 

107 

88 

145 

7 

13 

20 

92,859 

San  Juan  Coiinty. 
Stevens  mine 

2 
2 

2 

2 

230 
175 

1,100 
700 

Thomas  mine 

1    

1 

Total 

4 

4 

1| 

1 

1,800 

Socorro  (ktunty. 

Carthage  Coal  Co.'s  mines: 

Hilton  mine 

80 

8 

25 

6 
3 
3 

36 
11 
28 

275 
200 
135 

20,375 

Government  mine 

4,000 

Emerson  mine 

5,085 

Total 

63 

12 

75 

1 

29,460 

1 
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Table  showing  8t<Ui8tics  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903 — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Summary  qf  totcU^,  by  counties,  as 
per  Iieadinga  at  top  qf  columns. 

Colfax  County 

Lincoln  County 

McKinley  County 

Rio  Arriba  County 

Santa  Fe  County 

San  Juan  County 

Socorro  County 

Total  for  Territory  of  New 
Mexico 


Name  of  mine. 


Colfax  County. 

Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Co.'s 
mines: 
Dutchman  mine 


Willow  mines 

DawHon  F^el  Co.'s  mines: 

Dawtion  mines  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3. 
Raton  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 

Climax 


Sugarite 

Llewellyn  mine 
Tunier  mine  . . . 


Total 


Lincoln  Chunty. 

New   Mexico   Fuel   Co.'s 
mines: 
Capitan  mines  Nos.  1 
and  2. 
Eagle    Mining    and    Im- 
provement Co.'s  mine: 
Old  Abe  coal  mine 


Total 


McKinley  County. 

American  Fuel  Co.'s  mines: 
Weaver 


Caledonian   Coal  Co.'s 
mines: 
Otero 


Clark  Coal  Co.'s  mine 

Rocky  ClifTmlne 

Black  Diamond  mine 


Casnamine. 
Total . 


658.805 
98,096 

599.910 

39.100 

92,S5» 

1.800 

29,460 


109  1,359,530 


5,792 
1,361 
3.600 


10,753 


132,046 
165, 115 
289.979 


$1.15 
1.15 
L20 


3,771         1.83 


2,791 
8,000 
1,350 


548,052 


1,000 


95,000 


2,096 


1,000        97,096 


L85 
1.00 
1.00 


8151,852.90 
188.882.25 
287,974.80 

6,990.40 

6,163.35 
8,000.00 
1,850.00 


645,213.70 


2.00 


190,000.00 


2.50  S        5,240.00 
'    195,240.00 


Kind  of  coal. 


Bituminous,    coking; 
screened,  mine  run. 
Do. 

Do. 


Bituminoub,    coking; 
lump  coal. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


4,680      372,027  •      L20  ,    447,106.87 


1,900  I 
4,000  ' 


I 


28,163  i      1.50;      34,729.50 


105,000 

24.U00 

5,000 


150 


L33  '  150,000.00 
1.85  32.400.00 
1.40  7,000.00 


Bituminous,    coking: 
screened,  mine  run. 


Bituminous,    coking; 
lump  coal. 


2.00 


300.00 


10,580  I    529.380    ,    671,536.37 


Bituminous,    noncoking; 
screened,  mine  run. 


Bituminous,    noncoking; 
mine  run  and  Iiunp. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bituminous,    noncoking* 
screened,  mine  run,  and 
lump. 
Bituminous,    noncoking: 
lump  coal. 
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Table  shmiing  gtoHstics  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903 — Continued. 


1 

Name  of  mine. 

Amount    used    in 
operating  mine. 

1 
Net  product. 

gl|c3 

< 

11.56 

1.56 
1.50 

Estimated  value  of 
net   product    for 
fiscal  year. 

County  percentage 
of  total  output  of 
New  Mexico. 

Kind  of  coal. 

Rio  Arriba  County. 
Kutz  mine 

SlaclE 
used. 

9,600 

4,500 
24,000 

$15,000.00 

7,000.00 
36,000.00 

Bituminous,    coking; 

Rio  Arri ha  Coal  Go.'8  mines: 
McBroom  mine 

mine  run  and  lump. 
Do. 

Moneromine 

1,000 

Do. 

Total 

1,000 

38,100 

58,000.00 

Santa  Fe  County. 

Colorado  Fuel  and   Iron 
Co.'s  mines: 
Cerrillos  Anthracite 

♦•No.  28." 
Cerrillos  Anthracite 

"B"  "No.SS." 
Cerrillos    Bituminous 
"No.  27." 

7,250 



1,769 

28,371 

9,232 

45,787 

2.97 
2.31 
1.63 

84,517.65 
21,392.17 
78,564.91 

] Anthracite  coal;  average 
price  for  various  sizes, 
pea,  nut,  egg.  stove,  and 
lump. 

Bituminous,  mine  run 
and  lump. 

Total 

9,019 

83,340 

184,474.73 

San  Juan  County. 
Stevens  mine 

1,100 
700 

1.25 
1.50 

1,375.00 
1,050.00 

Bituminous,  mine  run. 

Thomas  mine 

Do. 

Total 

1,800 

2,425.00 

Socorro  County. 

Carthage  Coal  Co.'s  mines: 
Hilton  mine 

375 

20,000 

4,000 
5,085 

1.80 

1.30 
1.40 

26,000.00 

5,200.00 
7,119.00 

Bituminous,    coking; 

Government  mine 

mine  run. 
Do. 

Emerson  mine 

Do. 

V 

Total 

375 

29,085 

38,319.00 

Summary  of  toUdt,  by  counr 
ties,  OB  per  headings  at 
top  of  columns. 

Colfax  County 

10,753 
1,000 

10,580 
1,000 
9,019 

548,062 
97,096 

529.330 

38,100 

83,340 

1,800 

29,085 

1 

1 

1 

645,218.70 
195,240.00 
671,636.37 

58,000.00 

184,474.73 

2.425.00 

38.319.00 

40.367 
7.217 

S9. 712 

2.956 

6.793 

.132 

2.159 

Lincoln  County 

McKinley  County 

Rio  Arriba  County 

Santa  Fe  County 

San  Juan  County 

Socorro  County 

875 

Total  for  Territory  of 
New  Mexico 

82,727 

1,326,808 

1 

1 
1 

1,795,208.80 

99.386 

• 
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Table  showing  name  of  mine,  method  of  worBng,  power  usedj  efficiency  in  horsepoirer, 

and  rentilcU'ion, 


Name  of  mine. 


Colfax  County: 

Dutchman  mine. . . 

Sugarice  and  Cli- 
max. 

Llewellyn 

Turner 

Dawson  mines 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Willow  mines 


Lincoln  County: 

C  a  p  i  t  a  n    mines 
Nos.  1  and  2. 


Old  Abe 


McKinley  County: 
Catalpa 


Gallup.. 
Weaver. 


Thatcher 


Otero 

W.  A.  Clark  mine 
Rocky  Clifr 


Union 

Black  Diamond 
Casna 


Rio  Arriba  County: 

Monero 

Kutz 

McBroom 

Santa  Fe  County: 

Cerrilloe    Bitumi- 
nous. 

CerriUos    Anthra- 
cite. 

Anthracite    "  B  " 
No.  83. 

Block  coal  mine. . . 

Una  del  Gato 


Socorro  County: 
Carthage 


Government. 
Emmerson  .. 


Method  of  working. 


Drift,  double  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 
Drift,  single  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 

do , 

do 

Drift,  double  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 
do 


.do. 


Slope,  single  entry,  room,  and 
pillar. 

Slope,  double  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 

do 

Drift,  double  entry,  rib,  and 

room. 
Slope,  double  entrj-,  room,  and 

pillar. 

do 

do 

Drift,  single  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 
Slope,  double  entry,  room,  and 

p  liar. 
Drift,  single  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 
Slope,  single  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 


Power  used. 


1      Effi- 
ciency of 
machin- 
ery in 
horse- 
power. 


Electricity    and 

st«am. 
Horses 


/Electricity 

iSteam 

Electricity    and 
steam. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Slope  and  2  back  slopes,  double 

cross  entries,  room,  and  pillar. 

do 


.do. 


Slope,  single  entry,  room,  and 

pillar. 
Slope  and  2  back  slopes,  double 

cross  entries,  room,  and  pillar. 

Slope,  single  entry,  room,  and 


pillar. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total  efficiency  in  horeepower 


Steam 

Horse  whim 


Steam 


do 

Steam  for  tipple 

and  fan. 
Steam 


.....do.... 
Electricity 
Horses 


Steam . 

do. 

Horses. 


Steam  . 

do. 

Horses. 


Steam  and  com- 
pressed air. 
do 


Compressed  air. 

Horse  whim 

Steam 


.do 


do 

Gasoline  engine 


550 


760 
260 
600 


200 


Ventilation. 


290 

800 
110 

274 

111 

600 


20 
20 


75 
SO 


350 

200 

40 


30 


50 

50 
25 


Exhaust  fan. 
Fumac€. 

Air  shaft. 

Do. 

Do. 
Exhaust  fan.4. 

Do. 

Exhaust  fan. 
Air  shaft. 

Exhaust  fan. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Furnace. 

Do. 

Air  shaft. 

Air  shafts. 

Natural. 
Furnace. 
Natural. 

Exhaust  fan. 

Do. 

Air  shaft. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


5,385 
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Directory  of  New  Mexico  coed  wines  and  management  in  chargej  1903, 


Name  of  mine. 


Name  of  owner. 


Name  of  manager  or  super- 
intendent. 


Post-office. 


Colfax  County: 


Willow  mines 1  Raton  Coal  and  Coke 

Dutchman  mine...  r    Co. 


Climax  mine 'Ira ton  FhpI  Cn 

Sugarltemlne j-Katon  *  uel  Co 

Lle^rellyn  mine . . .  |  Thomas  Llewellyn  . . 


Turner  mine John  F.  Turner 


Dawson  mines,  :  Dawson  Railway  and 
Nos.  1, 2,  and  3.     |      Coal  Co. 

Lincoln  County:  ; 

''NC?.n'd4""'  |}N.Mex.Puel  Co 


J.  vnn  Houten.vlce  president. 

Wm.  J.  Murray, general  man- 
asrer. 

Joseph  Curren,  superintend- 
ent Willow  mines. 

Bert  Lloyd,  superintendent 
Dutchman  mine. 

A.  L  Hobbs,  general    mana- 
ger. 

Thomas  Llewellyn,  superin- 
tendent. 

John  F.Turner, superintend- 
ent. 

P.    Thompson,   general 
manager. 
French,  superintendent  .. 


'I 


jW. 

;Iai. 


Old  Abe  Coal  mine. 

m 

McKinley  County: 


fEagle     Mining    and 
t    Improvement  Co. 


W.  P.  Thompson,  general 
manager. 

James  McCartney,  superin- 
tendent. 

John  M.  Rice,  general  mana- 
ger. 

Arnold  Ridgway,  superin- 
tendent. 


Gallup  mine i] 

Weaver  mine > American  Fuel  Co. . 

Catalpa  mine j 


.'. 


Clark  Coal  Co Clark  Coal  Co 

jcaledonian  Coal  Co . 


Otero  mine 

Thatcher  mine 


Rocky  Cliff . 
Union  mine 


John  T.  Kebler,  general  man- 
ager. 
Thomas  Pattifion,  division  su- 
perintendent. 
Hugh  McGinn,  mine  superin- 
tendent. 

;  W.  L.  Bretherton ,  agent 

!fAlex.  Bowie,  general  mana- 


Black  Diamond 

mine. 
Casna  mine 


Stephen  Canavan 
Union  Coal  Co 


ger. 

ohn    S 


Black  Diamond  Coal 

Co, 
Andrea  Casna , 


John    Stewart,  superintend- 
ent. 
Stephen    Canavan,   general 
manager. 
.  Wm.Mcvicker, general man- 
I      ager. 
John  Sharp,  general  manager. 


Rio  Arriba  County 
Monero  mines, 

Nos.  1  and  2 
McBroom  mine 
Kutzmine I  Geo.  W.  Kutz&Co.. 


Andrea  Casna,  superintend- 
ent. 


>Raton,  N.  Mex. 
Van  Houten,  N.  Mex. 
Blomburg,  N.  Mex. 
Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Do. 

I^Dawson,  N.  Mex. 


Capitan,N.Mex. 

Whiteoaks,  N.  Mex. 

Boston  building,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Gibson,  N.  Mex. 

Clarkville,  N.  Mex. 

Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Do.    . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


nes,   1 
le t| 


Rio  Arriba  Coal  Co . . .,  J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager. .   Monero,  N.  Mex 


Santa  Fe  County: 
Cerrillos    Bitumi- 
nous. 
Cerrillos    Anthra- 
cite and  Anthra- 
cite "B"  No.  88. 
Block  coal  mine...   Estate  of  Leonard 

Lewisohn. 


Colorado    Fuel    and 
Iron  Co. 


Geo.  W.  ICutz,  general  man- 
ager. 


[John  T.  Kebler,  general  man- 
ager. 
James  Lamb,  superintendent. 


Lumberton,  N.  Mex. 


Boston  Building, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Madrid,  N.  Mex. 


Pecos  coal  mine . . . 

Una  del  Gato 

Socorro  County: 

Hilton  mine 

Government  mine. 
Bemal  mine 


!  Richard  S.  McCaffrey,  agent. .  San  Pedro,  N.  Mex. 


Emmerson  mine. 

San  Juan  County: 
Thomas  mine  . . . 


J.  L.  Wells 

E.  B.  Field,  owner; 
New  Mexico  Fuel 
and  Iron  Co.,  opera- 
tor. 


>Carthage  Coal  Co 

Emmerson  &  Allaire. 


Morgan  mine 

Stevens  mine £.  S.  Young 


W.  H.  Thomas. 
Geo.  Morgan  . . 


J.  L.  Wells,  superintendent  .. 

W.  S.  Ho'pewell,  general 
manager. 

Thomas  Ramsay,  superinten- 
dent. 

A.  H.  Hilton,  general  man- 
ager. 

Robert  Law,  superintendent 
Hilton  mine. 

James  Richardson,  superin- 
tendent Government  mine. 

C.  B.  Allaire,  general  mana- 
ger. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  superintend- 
ent. 

Geo.  Morgan,  superintendent. 

Thos.  Evans,  lessee  and  oper- 
ator. 


I  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex. 
'  SanU  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Hagan,  Sandoval 
County,  N.  Mex. 


-San  Antonio,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Laplata,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
Fruitland,  N.  Mex. 
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List  of  fatal  aceidents  in  coal  mines  of  Neiv  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SO,  190S. 


Date  of  acci- 
dent. 


1902 


Name  of  victim. 


Au^.  'Z& Donacio  Armijo  . . 

Sept.  8 FranciHco  Rosales 

Dec.  3 Phil  Armijo 


5 ,  George  Crickanl 


1903. 

Jan.  7 George  Andler 

•29 1  J.  C.  Starling.. 


30 Charles  Karrow 

Mar.  16 1  Giov  Davito 


24 j  Frank  Prcvedal . 

May  1 1  James  A.  Taylor. 


Weaver  mine,  Gibson.  N.  Mex. 
Capitan  No.  4,  Cap! tan,  N. 

Mex. 
Weaver  mine,  Gibson,  N.  Mex. 
Anthracite    "A"  "28"   Ma- 
drid, N.  Mex. 
Clark  Coal  Co.  mine,  Clark- 

ville,  N.  Mex.  I 

Capitan   No.  1,  Capitan,  N. 

Mex.  I 

Cerrilloe    Bituminous,    Ma- 
drid, N.  Mex. 

25 Samuel  Obannon Hagan  mine,  Hagan,  N.  Mex . 

Juna  19 Thos.  Poyscr Blossburg  No.  8.  Blowburg,  < 

I  N.  Mex. 

19 Joe  Fresnegg do 

19 Toni  Novlen do r 

19 Alfonso  Deme do ' 

19 JackStoln do ' 


Name  of  mine. 


Hilton  mine, Carthage,N.Mex. 
Weaver  mine,  Gibson,  N.  Mex. 
Dawson   No.   1,  Dawson,  N. 

Mex. 
do 


Cause  of  accident. 


11 William  Bierman 


Fall  of  rock  in  room. 
Fall  of  rock  in  main  entry. 
Crushed  between  car  ana  pil- 
lar of  room. 
Struck  by  mine  car. 


Fall  of  rock  in  room. 
Fall  of  rock  from  roof. 

Fall  of  sandstone  rock. 
Fall  of  rock  in  room. 

Fall  of  rock  from  roof  of  en  lry« 

Fell  in  front  of  mine  car,  being 

run  over. 
Shot  exploded  before  he  got 

out  of  entr>-. 
Fall  of  coal. 

Explosion,  produced  by  blown 
out  shot. 
Do.  • 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS, 
COLFAX  COUNTY. 


Dawson  Mine. 


December  5,  190^. — George  Crickard;  age,  60  years,  a  carpenter;  nativity,  Ameri- 
can; was  injured  while  setting  poles  on  the  tipple  for  electric-light  wires.'  He  left 
his  partner  and  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tipple  and  stood  on  the  track  to  see 
if  the  pole  was  plumb  or  not,  and  stood  there  untu  an  empty  mine  car,  coming  from 
the  tipple,  struck  him,  knocking  him  down  and  causing  injuries  which  proved  fatal. 

December  S,  190S. — Phil  Armijo;  age,  35  years;  nativity,  Mexican;  occupation, 
driver;  was  injured  in  mine  No.  1,  at  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  on  tne  12th  day  of  November. 
He  died  from  his  injuries  on  the  3d  day  of  December.  Deceased  was  riding  a  pit  car 
into  room  No.  5.  lie  rode  the  car  to  tne  switch  and  got  off  to  turn  the  switch  after 
the  car  had  passed  over  it,  then  run  up  the  side  of  the  car  intending  to  get  on  the 
car  again.  While  atteuipting  to  do  so  he  was  caught  between  the  car  ana  the  pillar 
of  the  room,  bruising  his  left  hip. 

Blossburg  Mine  No.  3. 

June  19, 190^^. — Thomas  Poyser;  age,  20;  nativity,  Scotch;  occupation,  miner.  Joe 
Fresnegg;  age,  about  25;  nativity,  Slav;  occupation,  driver.  Toni  Novlen;  age,  30; 
nativity,  Slav;  occupation,  miner.  Alfonso  Deme;  age,  about  35;  nativity,  Slav.  Jack 
Stoln;  age,  38;  nativity,  Slav;  occupation,  miner.  They  were  all  killed  in  Blossburg 
mine  No.  3  at  about  11  p.  m.,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1903.  Cause  of  ac<;ident — 
blown  out  shot. 

Copy  of  verdict  of  coroner* s  jury. 

Territory  op  New  Mexico, 

County  of  Colfax,  ss: 

We,  the  coroner's  jury,  duly  impanelled  and  sworn  according  to  law  to  inquire 
into  the  death  of  Thomas  Poyser,  Alfonso  Dome,  Toni  Novlen,  Joe  Fresnegg,  and 
Jack  Stoln,  in  mine  No.  3,  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  property  at  Bloss- 
burg, in  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.,  find  from  the  evidence  before  us  that  the  above- 
named  men  came  to  their  death  by  suffocation,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  said 
mine  on  the  night  of  the  19th  day  of  June,  1903,  and  from  the  evidence  we  are  unable 
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to  definitely  ascertain  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  what  is  known  as  a 
"windv  shot'*  or  a  neglected  door. 

(Signed)  Chas.  M.  Bayne, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
James  Wallace, 
Thomas  Hardin, 
Roy  Rhixehart, 
E.  E.  BuNN, 
Edward  S.  Thrope, 
Mat  Arkle, 

Jury. 
LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Capitan  No.  4  Mine. 

Jannnrij  j?.9,  190S. — J.  C.  Starling;  age,  35  years;  occupation,  miner;  nativity,  Amer- 
ican; was  injured  in  Capitan  mine  No.  4  at  about  10.30  a.  m.  on  January  29.  Cause 
of  accident:  Fall  of  rock  from  roof  of  slope  where  deceased  and  two  other  men  were 
engaged  repairing.  From  interview  with  the  two  men  engaged  at  the  time  with 
deceased  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  three  men  considered  the  rock  which  fell  safe 
until  it  fell,  killing  Starling  instantly.  Deceased  had  been  with  the  company  only 
five  months.     Nothing  was  known  of  his  family. 

Report  of  coroner' 9  jury ,  precinct  No.  9. 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury,  on  this  the  29th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  in  precinct  No.  9,  county  of  Lincoln  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  having 
held  inquest  on  the  body  of  one  J.  C.  Starling,  and  upon  hearing  the  testimony  in 
said  case  do  hereby  find  that  deceased  met  his  death  in  No.  4  mine  of  New  Mexico 
Fuel  Company,  of  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  County  of  Lincoln,  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1903,  by  a  fall  of  rock  through  the  misplaced  confidence  of  himself  and  two  com- 
rades, Martin  Cam betta  and  Frank  Sherbly,  in  the  stability  of  the  fallen  rock. 
Witness  our  hands  this  29th  day  of  January,  1903. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hurt, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Ira  O.  Whetmore, 
J.  L.  Mc Broom, 
C.  M.  Shelby, 

W.  M.  ElDSON, 

JoeFalconio, 
Anton  George, 

Jury, 
Capitan  Mine  No.  1. 

May  i,  190S. — James  A.  Taylor;  age,  24  years;  nativitv,  American;  occupation, 
driver;  was  injure<l  in  mine  No.  1  at  North  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  at  11.30  p.  m.  on  the 
1st  day  of  Mav,  1903.  Deceased  was  found  by  W.  W.  Hass  and  Hugh  Murry  about 
1.30  a.  m.  under  the  head  car  of  a  trip  of  two  loaded  cars,  which  he  had  pulled  from 
their  places.  The  position  of  the  body  would  indicate  that  he  had  slipped  from  off 
the  front  car  and  before  he  could  extricate  himself  the  front  wheel  oi  car  ran  over 
his  body.  Apparently  death  vfus  instantaneous.  As  no  one  was  with  him  at  the 
time  the  actual  cause'  of  this  accident  is  problematical.  The  deceased  had  been 
instructed  by  the  other  driver  to  ride  the  rear  end  of  trip,  which  he  did  not  do. 

Report  of  coroner'' 9  jury. 

We,  the  undersigned  jurymen,  holding  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  James  A. 
Taylor,  find  that  the  said  James  A.  Taylor  came  to  his  death  in  No.  1  mine,  operated 
by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company,  North  Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  in  said  county  and  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  night  of  May  1, 1903,  by  slipping  or  falling  in  front  of  a  mine  car  while 
in  motion,  causing  one  wheel  of  the  car  to  nin  over  his  body,  and  one  hind  wheel 
stopping  upon  the  body  of  deceased,  and  we  can  state  no  explicit  reason  as  to  direct 
cause  of  the  accident.     We  can  not  determine  that  anyone  was  responsible  for  this 

'«=<='*'«''*•  W.  M.  EipsoN, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Peter  Frank, 
J.  M.  Antley, 
C.  M.  Shelby, 
Joe  Falcon io, 
J.  L.  McBroom, 

Jury. 
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McKINLEY  COUNTY. 

Weaver  Mine. 

September  8^  1902. — Francisco  Resales;  age,  31;  nativity,  Mexican;  occupation,  coal 
miner;  was  injured  in  Weaver  mine  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
1902.  He  was  widening  out  a  part  of  main  entrv,  preparatory  for  the  putting  in  of 
a  new  side  track,  first  taking  out  the  coal  and  then  taking  down  the  loose,  over- 
hanging rock  or  draw  slate.  He  and  his  partner  were  in  the  act  of  loading  a  car  of 
coal  out  from  under  the  loose  draw  rock  that  should  have  been  takc^n  down  before 
they  started  loading  the  car.  They  had  set  up  a  temporary  prop  in  an  imperfect 
manner  to  hold  up  the  rock  until  they  loaded  the  car  of  coal.  When  they  had  the 
car  half  loaded  the  post  swung  and  a  part  of  the  rock  fell  on  top  of  him. 

CoTonMT^%  inquest,  Gibson  precinct  No.  2, 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury,  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  9th  day  of  September,  1902,  on  tne  body  of  Francisco  Rosales,  found  m  Gibson 

Srecinct  No.  2  of  the  county  of  McKinley,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that 
eceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  rock  falling  on  top  of  him,  and  there  is  no 
person  to  blame  for  the  occurrence  but  himself. 

John  L.  Pitts, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Geo.  Hubbs, 
S.  G.  Carter, 
JosB  L.  Pacias, 
Jose  Dichabez, 
g.  gonsalbz, 
Hugh  McGinn, 

Jury, 

January  7,  190S. — George  Andler;  age,  27  years;  nativity,  Austrian;  occupation, 
coal  miner;  was  injured  in  the  Weaver  mine  at  Gibson,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  2d  day  of 
January,  and  died,  from  injuries  received,  un  the  7th  day  of  January,  1903.  He  had 
only  been  with  the  company  about  three  months.  Cause  of  accident:  A  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  man  himself  in  not  safely  securing  hie  working  place.  His  face  row 
of  props  were  13  feet  back  from  coal  breast.  This  space  allowed  the  roof  to  draw 
and  a  part  of  it  fell  down  on  top  of  him  while  he  was  undermining  his  coal  breast 
If  there  had  been  a  row  of  props  set  7  feet  back  from  the  face  instead  of  13  feet  the 
roof  would  have  been  secured  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  danger. 

January  SO,  1903. — Charles  Karrow;  age,  55  years;  nativity,  German;  occupation, 
coal  miner;  was  found  in  the  first  L.  air  course'of  Weaver  mme,  No.  31,  on  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1903.  He  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  for  about 
two  years.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family.  Cause  of  death:  It  is  not* known  for 
certain  just  what  time  or  date  this  man  lost  his  life.  He  w  as  an  old  man  of  peculiar 
habits  and  very  hard  of  hearing.  The  mule  drivers  report  that  they  hauled  the  last 
car  of  coal  out  of  his  room  the  afternoon  of  January  26.  He  lived  by  himself  and 
worked  at  irregular  intervals.  He  was  working  in  what  was  considered  a  safe  place. 
When  he  had  been  missing  from  his  cabin  for  some  time  search  was  made  m  his 
working  place  on  the  evenmg  of  the  30th,  and  his  dead  body  found,  covered  with  a 
slab  of  sandstone  rock. 

Coroner's  inquest,  precinct  No.  2. 

We,  the  Undersigned,  jastice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  2d  day  of  February,  1903,  upon  the  body  of  Charles  Karrow,  found  in  precinct 
No.  2,  McKinley  County,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  found  that  decreased  came  to  his 
death  by  fall  of  roc^k  in  the  Weaver  mine,  room  31,  1st  L.  air  course,  on  or  al)out 
January  26,  1903.  He  had  set  a  prop  under  this  rock  before  firing  his  shot.  After 
shooting  he  failed  to  reset  his  prop  before  starting  to  work  under  the  loose  rock, 
it  falling  on  him  and  killing  him.  We  find  no  person  or  persons  responsible  for  his 
death,  and  we  further  find  that  he  came"  to  his  death  through  his  own  neglect. 

P.  A.  O'Neal, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

John  Howard, 

O.  M.  KiMMY, 

Robert  Bolan, 
Hugh  McGinn, 
Mat  Bri-nkette, 
L.  Ohlm, 

Jury. 
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Clark  Coal  Company  Mine,  Precinct  No.  1. 

March  -24^  190S. — Frank  Prevedal;  age,  45  years;  nativity,  Italian;  occupation, 
miner;  was  injured  in  mine  No.  1,  at  Clarkville,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  24th  day  of  March, 
1903.  Cause  of  accident:  Deceased  was  in  the  act  of  commencing  work  after  dinner 
when  rock  fell  from  the  roof  of  entry  as  he  passed  under  it  about  50  feet  from  his 
working  place.  The  rock  fell  on  his  rieht  leg  and  rolled  over  his  body  breaking  his 
right  lejBf  m  two  places.  There  were  also  internal  injuries  in  abdomen  which  caused 
peritonitis  and  was  direct  cause  of  death. 

Coroner' 8  jury ^  precinct  No.  1. 

We,  the  undersigned,  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this  24th  day  of  March,  1903, 
on  the  body  of  Frank  Prevedal,  found  in  precinct  No.  1,  of  the  county  of  McKinley, 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  accidentally  bv  a 
fall  of  rock  in  the  mine  at  Clarkville,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1903'  "^e 
further  find  that  the  blame  can  not  be  attached  to  any  one  only  himself,  he  alone 
being  to  blame. 

T.  C.  De  Shon, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

John  Beddow, 
H.  L.  Fenton, 
S.  Romero, 
Joe  M  ana  pace, 
Chas.  Starks, 
Herman  Tegklenberg, 

Jury. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Cerrillos  Anthracite  '*A"  **No.  28"  Mine. 
March  16,  190S.—G\o\  Davito;  age,  35  years;  nativity,  Italian;  occupation,  miner; 
was  injured  in  Cerrillos  Anthracite  "A"  **No.  28"  mine  at  Madrid,  N.  Mex.,  at 
about  3  p.  m.  on  the  16th  of  March,  1903.  He  had  been  with  the  company  about 
three  years,  was  married,  his  family  living  in  Italy.  Cause  of  accident:  The  deceased 
while  working  in  room  2,  off  main  slope,  attempted  to  take  down  a  piece  of  loose 
rock  at  face  of  room  with  his  pick  and  failed;  he  then  tried  it  with  a  wedge  and  again 
failed;  returning,  started  to  dig  coal  under  same;  after  working  five  minutes  the 
rock  fell,  causing  instant  death. 

Cerrilixjs  Bituminous  "No.  27"  Mine. 

May  11,  190S. — William  Bierman;  age,  27  years;  nativity,  American;  occupation, 
shot  firer;  was  instantly  killed  in  Cerrillos  Bituminous  **No.  27"  mine  at  about  6 
p.  m.  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1903.  He  was  unmarried,  his  nearest  relative  living 
at  Spokane,  Wash.  He  had  been  with  the  company  four  vears  and  was  an  efficient 
man.  Cause  of  accident:  William  Bierman  and  Thomas  Blair,  shot  firers,  went  into 
the  fourth  right  main  entry  to  fire  the  shots.  Bierman  found  two  shots  in  the  coal 
and  lighted  one  of  these  and  stopped  to  light  the  other  one.  Before  he  lighted  the 
second  the  first  went  off  on  him. 

Una  de  Gato  Mine. 

May  S6,  190S. — Samuel  Obannon ;  age,  31  years;  nativity,  Mexican;  occupation, 
miner;  was  injured  in  mine  No.  1  at  Hagan,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1903, 
dying  from  his  injuries  a  few  hours  later.  Cause  of  accident:  Samuel  Obannon  waa 
hurt  Dy  fall  of  coal  while  drilling  a  hole  in  brushing  bottom.  Shift  boss  Mr.  H. 
Maurry  warned  him  at  seeing  a  small  chunk  of  coal  fall,  but  instead  of  moving  for- 
ward he  moved  back,  getting  in  the  way  of  the  falling  coal,  causing  his  death  four 
hours  later.  The  witnesses  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  mine  at  that  point  was  not 
considered  dangerous  or  unsafe. 

Wm.  W'.  Atchison, 
Acting  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

>v.  a.  dunlavey, 
John  L.  Pitts, 
P.  N.  Arenda, 
H.  C.  Thompson, 
J.  C.  Rolando, 

AUQUbTIN  ArMIJO, 

WUiiesses. 


\ 
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SOCORRO  COUNTY. 
Hilton  Minb. 

August  S3 y  1903. — Donacio  Armijo;  age,  19  years;  nativity,  Mexican;  occupation, 
miner;  was  injured  in  mine  No.  1,  at  Carthase,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1902,  and  died  from  effects  of  injuries  on  the  23d  dav  of  August,  1902.  He  had  been 
with  the  company  about  one  week,  was  unmarried,  his  people  living  at  San  Antonio, 
N.  Mex.  Cause  of  accident:  While  deceased  was  changing  a  set  of  timbers  and  not 
protecting  the  roof  rock  by  putting  up  props  he  knocked  out  the  timber,  part  of  the 
rock  falling  on  his  leg.  Some  time  afterwards  the  doctors  said  the  leg  had  to  come 
off.  The  operation  was  delayed  somehow  or  other  about  two  weeks,  then  it  was 
taken  off,  but  on  the  23d  of  August  he  died. 

There  was  reported  to  me  sis  United  States  mine  inspector  the  foregoing  detailed 
17  accidents  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  A  summary  of  the  cause 
to  which  the  fatalities  w^ere  attributed  is  as  follows:  By  fall  of  rock,  8;  by  explosion 
produced  by  blown-out  shot,  5;  struck  by  mine  cars,  3;  shot  firer  killed  by  pre- 
mature explosion  of  shot,  1.    Total,  17. 


CJounty. 


Colfax 

Lincoln  ... 
McKinley . 
Rio  Arriba 
Santa  Fe  . . 
San  Juan . . 
Socorro 

Total 


Tons  of    I   . ,._  I  i???»!>^5i!*, 


coal 


Lives     tons  of  coal 


minpd         ^^^-    i    mined  for 
^^^^'  each  life  lost. 


558,805 
98,096  ' 

539,9iOi 
39. 100 

7 
2 

4  ' 

79,829.2 
49.018 
134,977.5 

92.359 
1,800  ,. 

3 

30,786.3 

29,460 

1 

29,460 

1,359,6S(H 

17  1 

79,972.3 

Total  number  of  tons  rained  in  New  Mexico  during  fiscal  year,  1,359,530.5;  total 
number  of  lives  lost  during  fiscal  year,  17;  average  number  of  tons  mined  for  each 
life  lost,  79,972.35. 

NONFA  TAL  A  CC I  DENTS, 

Ninety-four  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported  to  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year. 
As  I  know  of  accidents  of  this  degree  having  occurred  at  other  mines  than  those 
reporting,  and  am  certain  that  this  is  an  incomplete  list,  I  believe  it  would  he  an 
injustice  to  the  managers  of  the  mines  where  these  accidents  occ»urred  to  publish  the 
list,  while  others  would  make  a  more  creditable  showing  who  have  declined  to  report 
such  accidents,  and  there  is  no  specific  requirement  to  do  so  in  the  law,  hence  I 
refrain  from  reporting  details  for  publication. 

NEW  MINES  OPENED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1903, 

Three  new  mines  were  opened  during  the  year,  but  neither  of  them  had  com- 
menced shipping  to  market  prior  to  June  30,  1*903. 

The  names  of  the  mines  are  as  follows:  The  Una  del  Gkito  and  the  Pinavititos 
mines,  situated  in  Santa  Fe  County,  and  operated  by  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company — W.  S.  Hopewell,  general  manager,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  The  Bemal  Mine, 
situated  in  Socorro  County,  and  operated  by  the  Carthage  Coal  Company — A.  H. 
Hilton,  general  manager,  San  Antonio,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex. 

MINES  RESUMED  OPERATION 

Work  was  resumed  in  June  upon  the  Gallup  mine,  situated  at  Gibson,  McKinley 
County,  N.  Mex.    The  mine  is  one  of  the  best  developed,  best  e<iuipped,  and  large^ 

{)roducing  mines  of  New  Mexico.  Operation  was  suspended  last  year  on  account  of 
ack  of  demand  for  the  product.  It  will  probably  be  a  large  producer  during  the 
ensuing  year.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Fuel  Company— John  T. 
Kebler,  general  manager,  Denver,  Colo. 

Several  prospect  mines  are  reported  as  having  found  good  coal  seams  in  their  work- 
ings during  the  past  year,  but  have  not  yet  sufficient  development  to  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mine  inspector. 
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MINES  ABANDONED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  190S. 

Bloesbure  mines  Nos.  1  and  4,  Colfax  County,  were  abandoned  on  account  of 
faulty  condition  of  area  into  which  develo^jment  had  recently  been  carried,  and 
because  there  \b  an  abundance  of  much  thicker  coal,  easy  of  access,  within  the 
ground  controlled  by  the  company.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  of  4  feet  in 
thickness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blossburg  No.  4,  and  other  abandoned  mines  of  the 
Blosdburg  and  Gardiner  coal  areas,  that  will  some  time  be  mined,  but  not  until  the 
thicker  coal  areas  are  worked  out,  which  will  probably  be  a  century  hence. 

Prodxidion  of  coke  in  New  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190S. 


Name  of  oveiu. 


At  the  ovens  of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Ck>.,at  Dawson,  Colfax,  Ck>unty, 

N.  Mex.a 

At  the  ovens  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.  h. 


Total 


Number 
of  tons. 


18,074 
8,279 


26,858 


Estimated 

value  per 

ton  of  2.000 

pounds. 


93.00 
2.50 


Value  of 
product  at 
the  ovens. 


154,222.00 
20,697.50 


74,919.50 


oThe  coal  from  which  this  coke  was  made  was  mined  from  the  Dawson  mines. 
frThe  coal  from  which  this  coke  was  made  was  mined  from  the  Willow  mines,  owned  by  the  Raton 
Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  MEXICO  COALS, 

McKiNLEY  County. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Catalpa  mine,  near  GaUup,  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex. 


Moisture- 

Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon  . . 
Ash 


[Owned  and  operated  by  American  Fuel  Company.] 

Per  cent. 

6.66 

40.13 

45.56 

:..  7.65 

Total 100.00 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Weaver  mine,  at  Gibson,  near  Gallup,  McKinley  County,  N  Mex. 

[Owned  and  operated  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,] 

No.  3  seam:  Percent. 

Moisture 9.13 

Volatile  matter 38.45 

Fixed  carbon 49. 45 

Ash 2.99 


Total 100.00 


No.  5  seam: 

Moisture 

Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon  . . 
Ash 


8.23 
40.61 
45.17 

5.99 


Total 100.00 

The  Gallup  mine  is  being  operated  upon  the  same  coal  seams  as  the  Weaver  mine, 
viz,  No.  3  and  No.  5,  and  analysis  of  coal  is  similar  to  that  given  above  for  those 
seams. 


6819—03- 
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Colfax  County. 

Analysig  of  coal  and  coke  produced  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Comjtajiy^s  mine^  at  RcUon, 

Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

Coal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company:  Pe*"  c«nt. 

Water 0.75 

Volatile  matter 34.40 

Fixed  carbon 56.93 

Mineral  ash 7. 92 

Total 100.00 

Coke 64.85 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher. 
Character  of  ash,  sort  and  light. 

Sulphur  fas  sulphide^ 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 014 

Specific  gravity 1. 291 

One  cubic  foot  weighs «  88. 690 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica -44.16 

Alumina 39.  28 

Oxide  of  iron 2. 95 

Calcium  oxide 7. 41 

Magnesium  oxide 3. 27 

Sulphate  of  calcium .41 

Alkalies  and  loss 2. 52 

Total 100.00 

Analyms  of  coal  produced  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Coinrniny^s  **  Willow*^  mines  at  Van 

Houten,  Colfax  County ,  N,  mex. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 3. 61 

Volatile  matter 35. 55 

Fixed  carbon 51.73 

Sulphur 63 

Ash 8.48 

Total 100.00 

AnaXym  of  coal  produced  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company^ 8  ^^ Dutchman^ ^  mine  at 

Bloseburg,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 1. 28 

Volatile  matter 33.90 

Fixed  carbon 56.68 

Sulphur 65 

Ash 7.49 

Total 100.00 

Analygi*  of  coal  from  Dawson  Fuel  Company's  mines  at  Dawson,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex, 

Per  cent. 

Water 1.32 

Volatile  matter 37.47 

Fixed  carbon :...      52.50 

Sulphur 21 

Ash 8.50 

Total 100.00 

fl  Pounds. 
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Santa  Fb  County. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  the  CerriUos  Bituminous  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Conv- 

pany  at  Madrid^  Sanle  Fe  County  ^  N,  Mex, 

[Made  by  W.  D.  Church,  December  2, 1803.1 

Per  cent. 

Water 2.00 

Volatile  matter 39.00 

Fixed  carbon 53.76 

Mineral  ash 5. 24 

Total 100.00 

CJoke 59.00 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough. 
Color  of  ash,  light  yellowish  gray. 
Character  of  asn,  soft  and  light.  * 

Sulphur  ( as  sulphide ) 010 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphonis 006 

Specific  gravity 1. 410 

One  cubic  foot  weighs ^88. 135 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash: 

Silica 26.93 

Alumina 32.41 

Oxide  of  iron 3. 96 

Calcium  oxide 24.68 

Magnesium  oxide 10. 32 

Calcium  sulphate .21 

Alkalies  and  loss 1. 40 

Total 100.00 

As  no  analysis  of  recent  date  was  obtainable,  the  above  was  copied  from  report  of 
former  United  States  mine  inspector. 

Lincoln  County. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company's  mines  at  CapUan,  Lincoln  County^ 

N.  Mex, 

Percent. 

Water 0.76 

Volatile  matter 41. 26 

Fixed  carbon 47.00 

Ash 11.00 

Total 100.00 

Sulphur 736 

Analysis  of  coke  from  New  Mexico  Fuel  Company's  mines. 

• 
Mr.  Hills,  the  geologist  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  who  examined 
the  property,  constructed  a  coke  oven  of  adobe  bricks  and  coked  some  of  the  coal 
from  the  Axers  seam,  which  gave  the  following  analysis: 

Per  cent. 

Water 1.460 

Volatile  matter 3.900 

Fixed  carbon 76.825 

Ash 17.825 

Total 100.000 

Sulphur 611 

«  Pounds. 
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Socorro  County. 

Analysia  of  coal  from  Carthage  mine  No,  S,  Carthage  Coal  Comparty. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture Traoe. 

Volatile  matter 37.30 

Fixed  carbon 54.  85 

Aah 7.00 

Solphur , 85 

Total 100.00 

Analysis  of  coal  from  Emmerson  mine. 

[Owned  and  operated  by  Emmerson  &  Allaire.] 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 1. 00 

Volatile  matter 39.40 

Fixed  carbon 53.20 

Ash 6.40 

Total 100.00 

LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  WORKING  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE 

TERRITORIES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  IMited  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  in  each  organized  and  unoi^nized  Territory  of  the  United 
States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines,  the  aggr^ate  annual  output  of  which  shall  be 
in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  mine 
inspector  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Such 
inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
section  1  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practice  1  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and  who 
has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Territory  for  which  he  shall  be 
ai)pointed;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent  of  any 
mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such  Terri- 
tory, shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Territory 
with  reference  to  the  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ini^ress  or  egress,  the 
character  and  condition  of  tne  machinery  for  ventilation  of  such  mines,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  supplied  to  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  which  such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8bc.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliance  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employes,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employes,  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
famished  as  required  in  said  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owner  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sbc.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners 
or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets  sep^trated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  bv  which  shafts, 
slopes,  or  outlets,  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  available  to 
the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to 
be  so  provided,  -it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such 
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fact,  and  thereupon  notice  shall  issue  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  with 
the  same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  mana^srers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number, 
which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery,  be  forced  through  such  mine  to 
the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

Sbc.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used,  or  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  be  deemed  an  escape  shaft. 

Sec.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through 
the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  approved  safety  catch  be  provided  and  sufiScient  cover  overhead 
on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoistmg  persons.  And  the  mine  inspector 
shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  aaequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sbc.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  any  mine.  And  no  father  or  other  person  snail  misrepresent 
the  age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines;  ana  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district,  and  the  work  and  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  reasona- 
ble times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  workings  of  the  mine;  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same;  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relatr 
ing  to  the  safetv  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same;  and  especially  to 
make  inquiry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with.  And  the  owner 
or  agent  is  h'erebv  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection, 
examination,  ancT  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  entry  in  the 
records  of  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accidents  a  full  report  shall  be  made  by  the  mine 
owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  and  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  man- 
ager of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  court  in  vacation  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such  mine  until 
such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction  no  bond 
shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  Thiit  wherever  the  term  "owner  or  manager ''  is  used  in  this  act,  the 
same  shall  include  lessees,  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine. 
And  in  case  of  the  violation  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing  officers  and 
superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  personally 
liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  act  for  owners  and  managers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  their  actual  travelling  expenses  when 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
such  Territory  shall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  the  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisionB  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  he  enforced 
in  such  organized  Territory,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  statute  of  such  Territory  shall  be 
operative  in  lieu  of  this  act. 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  section  six  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories"  be  amended  by  striking  out  "thirty-three 
hundred"  and  inserting  "five  thousand,"  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  shall  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  eighty-tnree  and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  second,  or  five  thousand  cubic  feet  j»er  minute  for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in 
said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  by  proper 
appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every 
working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious 
and  poisonous  gases.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  the  entries,  rooms,  and  all 
openings  being  operate<l  in  coal  mines  shall  be  kept  well  dampened  with  water  to 
cause  the  coal  dust  to  settle,  and  that  when  water  is  not  obtainable  at  reasonable 
cost  for  this  purpose  accumulations  of  dust  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  mine,  and  shall 
not  be  deposited  in  way  places  in  the  mine  where  it  would  be  again  distributed  in 
the  atmosphere  by  the  ventilating  currents:  Provided^  That  all  owners,  lessees,  oper- 
ators of,  or  any  other  person  having  the  control  or  management  of  any  coal  shaft, 
drift,  slope,  or  pit  in  the  Indian  Territory,  employing  twenty  or  more  miners  to 
work  in  the  same,  shall  employ  shot  firers  to  tire  the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall 
not  be  fired  to  exceed  one  per  day — at  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  cases  w^here  the  miners 
work  but  half  a  day,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working 
three-quarters  or  full  time,  and  they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and  other 
employees  working  in  said  shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits  shall  be  out  of  same.  The 
violation  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  convicted  of  such 
violation  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  July  1,  1902. 


DEPARTMENT  RULINGS  ON  UNITED  STATES  MINE  INSPECTION  LA  WS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  November  A?i,  IS9^, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  honorable 
Acting  Secretary- Bussev,  dated  the  12th  instant,  of  a  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  (5eneral  I^and  Office,  transmitting  the  report  of  Robert  For- 
rester, mine  inspector  at  Castlegate,  Utah,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Deseret 
Coal  and  Coke  Company's  mine,  situated  at  Connelsville,  Emery  County,  and  leased 
by  William  Hans  Carlton,  of  Fairview,  Sanpete  County,  in  said  Territory. 

The  inspector  reports  that  said  Carlton  employs  at  said  mine  4  men;  that  the 
vein  of  coal  is  11  feet  thick,  and  that  from  1,000  to  1,400  tons  of  coal  are  taken  from 
said  mine  each  year;  that  said  coal  is  hauled  out  by  a  mule,  and  the  mine  is  worked 
from  six  to  nine  months  during  the  year. 

The  inspector  further  says: 

"There  is  no  escapement  way  provided.  There  is  a  return  air  way,  but  no  air 
was  passing  through  the  mine  when  I  made  my  examination.  The  connection 
between  the  air  way  and  the  working  is  a  small  ai>erture  20  iijches  square,  and  this 
is  entirely  too  small.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  furnace  or  other  means 
employed  to  create  a  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  mine.  In  all  other  resj>ect8 
the  mine  is  operated  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  coal-mine 
laws." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  inspector  requests  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Ofliice  to  direct  said  Carlton  "to  provide  the  necessary  improvements 
required  by  law,  to  wit: 

"1.  The  enlargement  of  the  return  air  way. 

"2.  The  installing  of  some  method  to  produce  the  circulation  of  a  suflScient  quantity 
of  air  for  the  number  of  miners  that  may  be  employed. 

"3.  The  construction  of  an  escapement  way,  separated  from  the  entrance  to  the 
mine  bjr  150  feet  of  natural  strata." 

By  said  refer*»nce  I  am  requested  to  give  an  "opinion  as  to  what  at»tion  should  be 
taken  by  the  Department,  under  the  act  of  Marcn  3,  1891  (an  act  for  the  protection 
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of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories),  on  the  within  report,  and,  if  any,  the  char- 
acter thereof/* 

The  requirements  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1104),  have  heen  hereto- 
fore considered  by  the  Department,  and  the  duties  of  mine  inspectors  thereunder 
were  prescribed  in  the  circular  dated  July  12, 1892,  prepared  by  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  approved  by  you  (copy  inclosed  herewith). 

In  said  circular,  after  mentioning  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  said  act,  it 
is  stated: 

'*That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to  make 
careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  mine  operated  in  such  Territory,  and  to 
report  at  least  annually  upon  the  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Territory  with 
reference  to  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or  venti- 
lating shafts,  the  niunber  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egress,  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air  sup- 
plied to  same.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in  which 
such  mines  are  located  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

The  fourth  section  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not  prop- 
erly constnicted  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  proper  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  the  said  mine 
is  unsafe  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requiring 
them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessarj^  to  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employees  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  named,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  such 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine." 

A  cursory  reading  of  said  section  4  alone  might  indicate  that  both  the  governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  required  to  notify  the  mine  owners  or  man- 
agers in  an  organized  Territory  that  their  mine  was  unsafe,  and  require  them  within 
a  specifie<i  time  to  make  the  necessary  improvements;  but  when  the  whole  act  is 
considered,  it  is  manifest  that  the  notice  required  in  said  section  4  must  be  given  by 
the  j^vernor  of  the  **organize<i  Territorv,"  if  the  mine  is  situated  therein  and  the 
law  is  applicable  thereto,  and  when  the  Territory  is  unorganized  the  notice  must  be 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  view^  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  said  act, 
providing  *'a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  manager  ojf 
any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the  notice  of  the  governor 
of  such  Territory,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this  act," 
and  authorizing  the  mine  inspector  to  apply  to  "any  court  in  vacation  *  *  *  to 
issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  such  mine  until  such  require- 
ments are  complied  with." 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  nineteenth  section  of  said  act  makes  it  inoperative 
in  any  organized  Territory  which  has  made,  or  shall  make,  provision  by  law  for  the 
safe  operation  of  mines  therein,  "and  the  governor  of  such  Territory  shall  certify 
said  fact,  with  a  copy  of  the  law,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  am  informed  that  no  certification  of  the  governor  of  Utah,  as  required  by  said 
act,  has  been  filed  in  this  Department,  but  I  find  that  said  Territory  has  made  pro- 
vision by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  therein,  by  the  acts  of  its  legislature 
approved  March  10,  1892,  copies  of  which  are  inclosed  herewith. 

From  the  report  of  said  inspector  it  is  evident  that  the  manager  of  said  mine  has 
failed  to  comply  with  section  5  of  said  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  since  Utah  is  an 
organized  Territory  I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  so  advise  you,  that  a  copy  of  said  report 
should  be  sent  to  the  governor  or  Utah  for  proper  action  thereon,  and  he  should  also 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  circular,  and  his  attention  specially  called  to  section 
19  of  said  act,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  make  the  certificate  required 
therein. 

The  papers  submitted  are  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Shields, 

Assistant  Attorney- GenenU. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Assistant  Attorney^-Genbral's  Office, 

Wtuhington,  March  2^  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowled^  the  receipt,  through  your  reference  of 
January  17,  of  certain  correspondence  with  the  governors  of  the  Territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  relative  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat., 
1104),  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories, " 
in  which  mv  attention  is  invited  thereto  for  iny  opinion  **aa  to  whether  the  laws  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  make  such  provision  for  tne  safe  operation  of  mines  within 
said  Territories  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  would  warrant 
the  governors  in  certifying  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  section  19  of  said  act;  and  if  so,  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
by  the  Department  in  the  premises." 

The  inspector  appointed  under  the  act  of  1891,  Mr.  Robert  Forrester,  in  his  report 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Deseret  Coal  and  Coke  Com^any^s  mine,  situated  at 
Connelsville,  Utah,  recommended  that  the  owner  of  said  mme  be  required  to  make 
certain  specified  improvements. 

Upon  said  report  a  question  arose  as  to  who  should  give  the  notice  to  the  owner, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

In  my  opmion  of  November  21,  1892,  I  held  that,  being  an  oi^nized  Territory, 
the  required  notice  should  be  given  by  the  governor;  but,  as  the  act  might  be  inopera- 
tive in  the  Territory  under  section  19  of  the  act,  I  was  under  the  opinion,  and  so 
advised  you,  that  **a  copy  of  said  report  should  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  Utah  for 

E roper  action  thereon,  and  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  circular,  and 
is  attention  speciall^r  called  to  section  19  of  said  act  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  make  tne  certificate  required  therein." 

Acting  thereunder,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Utah  on  December  9, 
1892,  in  which  his  attention  was  invited  to  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  ac*t  of  March 
3,  1891  (supra). 

Under  date  of  December  19,  1892,  the  governor  replied  "that  the  law  of  Utah  was 
not  understood  to  be  a  substitute  for  or  to  cover  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  act  of 
Congress."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Utah  does  not 
coverall  mines;  that  it  provides  only  for  escapement  shafts,  and  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence and  continued  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  appointed  under 
the  act  of  Congress. 

This  would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  Territory  did  not  desire  to  super- 
sede the  act  of  Congress  in  this  matter  by  the  legislature  referred  to. 

From  the  language  of  the  reference,  some  doubt  must  have  existed  as  to  whether 
you  can  overrule  the  action  of  the  governor,  or,  in  other  words,  review  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  and  determine  whether  the  laws  of  the  Territory  do  supersede  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  if  so  found,  what  action  should  be  taken. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  purpose  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  act  was  to  provide 
a  way  by  which  the  Territory  might  supersede  the  act  of  Congress. 

Under  this  section  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  governor  certifying  that  the  leg- 
islature has  made  due  provision  by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  the  mines  in  its  own 
territory.  Of  this  matter  the  Territory  is  its  own  judge,  and  until  such  fact  is  certi- 
fied to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  governor,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
law  or  laws  on  the  subject,  the  act  of  Congress  will  remain  operative. 

In  the  present  case,  acting  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the  governor  having 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  the  duties  of  this  department  are  at  an 
end.  Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
notify  the  owner  of  the  mine  in  what  particular  the  same  is  ousafe,  and  to  require 
that  the  same  be  remedied  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

Herewith  are  returned  the  papers  referred  by  you. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Shields, 

AmMant  AttomeyrGmeral. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Assistant  Attorney-General's  Office, 

WcufhingUmt  April  6,  189S. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt,  through  reference  of  April  1,  1893,  of  letter  from  John  C. 
Spears,  inspector  of  mines  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
proi)er  construction  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat,  1104),  entitled 
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"An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories."    Said  section 
provides — 

**  That  the  owners  or  mana^rs  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more 
shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  lees  than  55  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  second,  or  3,300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  every  50  men  at  work  in  said  mine, 
and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or 
machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place, 
so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous 
gases;  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear  of  standing  gas." 

From  the  letter  referred,  it  appears  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the 
mine  inspector  and  the  owners  of  mines  in  said  Territorv  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  expression  *' Every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more."  This 
expression  clearly  limits  the  operation  of  the  section,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  how  the  measurement  shall  be  made. 

The  mine  owners  claim  that  this  refers  to  the  perpendicular  measurement — that  is, 
it  means  100  feet  of  surface  by  perpendicular  measurement — while  the  mine  inspector 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  distance  from  the  surface  following  the  drift, 
slope,  or  snaft  of  the  mine. 

From  a  review  of  the  matter,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  section  by  the  mine  inspector  is  the  proper  one. 

This  section  provides  for  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  length  of  the  shaft  or  slope  would  be  the  basis  of  the  determination  when 
considering  the  necessity  for  proper  ventilation,  and  not  the  distance  to  the  face  of 
the  workings  by  perpendicular  measurement.  The  distance  from  the  surface  by  the 
slope  may  oe  3,000  feet  or  more  and  by  the  perpendicular  measurement  the  same 
may  be  less  than  100  feet.  If  the  perpendicular  measurement  was  the  criterion,  this  act 
would  have  no  application,  and  as  the  act  is  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners, 
it  would  seem  that  a  mine  with  a  slope  of  3,000  feet  or  more  should  be  properly  ven- 
tilated for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  miners  therein  employed. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  ventilation  should  be  measured  by  the  perpen- 
dicular measurement,  and  am  therefore  of  the  opinion,  as  before  expressed,  that  the 
length  of  the  shaft  or  slope  is  the  criterion  in  the  matter  of  determinmg  the  operation 
of  this  section. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  letter  referred. 

Very  respectfully,    .  Geo.  H.  Shields, 

Amnsiant  Attorney- General. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Wanhingion^  May  P,  189S. 

Sir:  On  the  Ist  instant  the  Acting  Secretary,  Hon.  George  Chandler,  asked  for  my 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  sections  5  and  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories,  approved  March  3,  1891. 
The  exact  question  touching  which  he  asks  my  opinion  in  the  construction  of  the 
aforesaid  sections  of  the  act  of  1891  is  presented  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
George  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  Luke  W.  Bryan,  mine 
inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  Sated  April  13,  1893,  in  which  he  reports  that 
sections  5  and  9  of  said  act  have  not  been  complied  with  by  several  mining  com- 
panies therein  named  in  respect  to  the  erection  of  shafts,  slopes,  and  outlets,  and  he 
propounds  the  following  question:  '*Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  they 
(meaning  the  owners  and  managers  of  mines)  are  entitled  to  any  time  beyond  that 
presi^ribed  in  the  act  aforesaid  for  the  erection  of  shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  as  means 
of  escape  from  coal  mines?" 

Section  5  of  said  act  is  as  follows: 

**  That  in  all  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  owners  or  man- 
agers shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  by  natural 
strata  of  not  less  than  150  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets, 
distinct  means  of  in^ess  or  egress  shall  always  be  available  to  the  persons  employed 
in  said  mine.  And  m  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  be  so  provided,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact,  and  thereupon  notice 
shall  issue,  as  provideil  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  with  the  same  force  and  effect." 

This  section  prescribes  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  owners  or  managers  of  coal 
mines  as  to  the  erection  of  means  of  escape  from  coal  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
miners,  and  it  also  prescribes  the  distance  that  such  shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  shall 
be  separated  one  from  the  other. 
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Section  9  is  as  follows: 

*'That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constracted  in  compliance  with  the  reauirements  of 
this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  tne  time  shall 
be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector;  and  jn  no  case  shall  said  time  be  extended  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act." 

It  will  be  seen  that  section  9,  jast  quoted,  requires  that  the  escape  shafts  provided 
for  in  section  5  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  1891,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  if  not  constructed 
within  that  time  the  mine  inspector  may  give  such  reasonable  time  as  in  his  judg- 
ment U  proper,  but  in  no  case  to  extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  This  act  was  approved  March  3,  1891.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
the  mine  inspector  can  not  extend  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  mines  any  further 
time  in  which  to  comply  with  section  5  of  said  act  of  1891.  The  latter  clause  of  sec- 
tion 5  reads  as  follows:  "And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal  mine  to  be  so  pro- 
vided it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of  such  fact,  and 
thereupon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  with  the  sacne 
force  and  effect.'* 

Section  4  of  the  af;t  provides  that  the  mine  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  owners  or  managers  of  any  mines  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  said  act  of  1891,  and  when  such  report  is  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  shall  give  notice  to  such  owners  or  managers, 
informing  them  in  what  respect  they  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  act  of  Congress 
aforesaid,  and  direct  that  tnev  furnish  or  provide  such  shafts,  entries,  or  means  of 
esoApe  as  are  required  by  said  act,  within  a  period  to  be  prescribed  by  him  in  said 
notice;  and  if  such  shafts,  outlets,  or  means  of  escape  are  not  provided  as  required 
by  such  notice,  then  it  shall  be  unlawful,  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  notice,  for  such 
owners  or  managers  to  operate  such  mine.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
mine  inspector  has  no  power  or  authoritv  over  the  subject  except  to  report  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  owners  or  managers  o{  coal  mines  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  said  act;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  alone  can  prescribe  the  additional  time 
which  he  deems  proper  within  which  the  law  can  be  complied  with  in  a  notice 
flerved  upon  the  owners  or  mana^rs  of  mines,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

The  report  of  the  mine  inspector  is  that  certain  mining  companies  therein  named 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  distance  given  between  the  escape 
shafts  erected  by  them  and  the  main  shafts  in  the  respective  mines,  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  mines  are  delinquent. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  report  of  Inspector  Bryan  furnishes  sufficient  data 
upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  act  and  serve  notice  upon  the  delinquent 
owners  or  managers  of  the  coal  mines  therein  named,  as  is  provided  in  section  4  of 
said  act  of  March  3,  1891. 

The  papers  submitte<l  are  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  John  I.  Hall, 

Assistant  Attorney- General, 

The  Secrbfary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Assistant  Attorney-Gen  eral*8  Office, 

WashingtOHj  June  13,  189S. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  June  5, 1893,  from  Robert  Forrester,  inspector 
of  mines  for  Utah,  inclosing  a  communication  dated  May  23,  1893,  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mitchell,  relative  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.,  1105), 
entitled  **An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners.'*  Said  letter  and  commu- 
nication you  have  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion  upon  the  points  referred  to  therein. 

The  tenth  section  of  said  act  requires  **That  a  metal  speaking  tube  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation 
may  be  carried  on  through  the  same;''  and  the  questions  upon  which  an  opinion  is 
asked  are: 

(1)  Is  this  section  applicable  to  slopes  through  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  travel 
while  the  trips  are  running? 

(2)  Can  a  telephone  or  electric-bell  system  be  substituted  for  the  metal  speaking 
tube  required  by  law? 

It  seems  to  me  language  of  said  section  is  so  clear  and  unambiguous  that  there  is 
no  room  for  anv  other  construction  tlian  that  indicated  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  law, 
which  in  specific  tenns  provides  that  the  means  of  communicating  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  must  be  by  conversation  through  *'  a  metal  speasing 
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tube,"  even  though  other  means  of  communication  may  be  superior  thereto;  and 
this  section  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  slopes,  whether  anyone  is  allowed  to 
travel  while  the  tripe  are  running  or  not. 

Very  respecttuUy,  John  I.  Hall, 

Assistant  Attorney- General, 
The  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress assembledy  That  section  six  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories"  be  amended  by  striking  out  "thirty-three 
hundred"  and  inserting  "five  thousand,"  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  shall  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  eighty-three  and  one-thinl  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  second,  or  five  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in 
saia  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall  by  proper 
appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  througn  such  mine  to  the  face  of  each  and  every 
working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  therefrom  the  noxious 
or  poisonous  gases.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  the  entries,  rooms,  and  all 
openings  being  operated  in  coal  mines  shall  be  kept  well  dampened  with  water,  to 
cause  the  coal  dust  to  settle,  and  that,  when  water  is  not  obtainable  at  reasonable 
cost  for  this  purpose,  accumulations  of  dust  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  mine,  and  shall 
not  be  deposited  in  w*ay  places  in  the  mine  where  it  would  be  again  distributed  in 
the  atmosphere  by  the  ventilating  currents:  Prorided,  That  all  owners,  lessees,  oper- 
ators of,  or  any  other  person  having  the  control  or  management  of  any  coal  shaft, 
drift,  slope,  or  pit  in  the  Indian  Territory,  employing  twenty  or  more  miners  to  work 
in  the  same,  shall  employ  shot  firers  to  fire  the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  not 
be  fired  to  exceed  one  per  day — at  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  cases  where  the  miners 
work  but  half  a  day,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working 
three-quarters  of  full  time — and  they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and 
other  employees  working  in  said  shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits  shall  be  out  of  same. 
The  violation  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  convicted 
of  such  violation  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  July  1,  1902. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washingtonj  October  P,  J ,90:?. 

Sir:  The  act  of  July  1,  1902  (Public,  No.  222),  amended  section  6  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901  (26  Stat.,  1104),  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories,"  and  added  thereto  the  following: 

*«♦  ♦  ♦  Provided^  That  all  owners,  lessees,  operators  of,  or  any  other  person 
having  the  control  or  management  of  any  coal  shaft,  drift,  slope,  or  pit  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  employing  twenty  or  more  miners  to  work  in  the  same,  snail  employ  shot 
firers  to  fire  the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  not  be  fired  to  exceed  one  per  day; 
at  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  some  cases  where  the  miners  work  but  half  a  day,  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine  is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time,  and 
they  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  and  other  emplovees  working  in  said 
shafts,  drifts,  slopes,  or  pits  shall  be  out  of  same.  The  violation  of  this  act  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  convicted  of  such  violation  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred 'dollars." 

By  your  reference,  I  am  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in 
this  pro\dso,  to  wit:  "Said  shots  shall  not  be  fired  to  exceed  one  per  day." 

Shot  firing  in  coal  mines  consists  in  exploding  powder  or  other  substance  in  such 
way  as  to  loosen  the  coal  and  thereby  expedite  its  removal  from  the  mine.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  annual  report  of  the  mine  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  it  appears  that  this  shot  firing  is 
a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  that  some  of  the  companies  doing  a  mining  business  in  said 
Territory  have  rules  in  force  which  do  not  permit  the  firing  of  shots  until  the  work- 
ing day  is  over  and  the  miners  have  left  the  mines.  It  is  shown  by  said  report,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  of  these  operators  do  not  employ  shot  firers  at  all,  the 
shots  being  fired  indiscriminately  by  the  miners  themselves.    This  is  evidently  a 
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dangerous  practice,  Bometimes  causini;  explosions  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  and  is  the 
mischief  which  the  statute  was  designed  to  correct  But  unless  the  danger  from 
firing  shots  in  mines  were  so  great  as  to  warrant  its  prohibition  altogether,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  shot  i>er  day.  Such  limitation  would  in  many  ca^es 
amount  to  a  practical  inhibition  against  operating  the  mines.  A  special  report  on 
this  matter  by  a  mine  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory,  July  24,  1902,  shows  that 
in  some  of  the  larger  mines  in  the  Indian  Territory  the  production  is  from  600  to 
IjOOO  tons  per  day,  and  that  in  such  mines  it  is  necessary  to  fire  from  200  to  300  shots 
per  day,  and  that  to  restrict  such  a  mine  as  this  to  one  shot  per  day  would  limit  the 
production  of  the  mine  to  two  or  three  tons  per  day. 

Viewing  the  statute  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  limit  shot  firing  in  these  mines  to  one  shot  per 
day,  but  rather  to  limit  or  restrict  this  firing  to  one  stated  or  fixed  time  in  each  day, 
that  is,  ''at  12  o'clock  noon  in  cases  where  the  miners  work  but  half  a  day,  and  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  mine,  is  working  three-quarters  or  full  time,"  and 
even  then  not  until  ''after  all  miners  and  other  employees  working  in  said  shafts, 
drifts,  slopes,  or  pits  shall  be  out  of  same."  To  give  to  the  act  the  effect  evidently 
intended  oy  Congress  the  phrase  "one  per  day"  should  be  read  "once  per  da^." 
The  danger  to  the  miners  does  not  lie  in  the  number  of  shots  fired,  but  in  the  time 
when  thev  are  fired;  and  if  fired  at  a  fixed  and  generally  understood  time  after  the 
working  day  is  over  and  after  all  miners  and  other  emplovees  are  out  of  the  mine,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  public  concern  how  many  shots  are  firea  in  the  work  of  £acilitating 
the  removal  of  coal  therefrom. 

Very  resiwtfully,  Willis  Van  Devanter, 

AssisUint  Attorney- GeneraL 

Approved,  October  9,  1902. 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS. 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  and  again  urge  that  the  United  States  law  "for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  miners  in  the  Territories"  be  amended  to  render 
all  persons  employed  about  a  coal  mine  amenable  to  the  law  and  liable  to  prosecution 
for  the  breach  of  its  provisions.  Again  I  would  call  attention  to  this  matter.  A. 
large  majority  of  the  accidents  in  coal  mines  is  due  to  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
miner  himself — negligence  bred  from  constant  familiarity  with  dangers  incident  to 
his  vocation. 

The  operator  is  bound  by  the  law  to  furnish  every  reasonable  protection  to  his 
employee  by  maintaining  proper  conditions  in  and  about  the  mine,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mine  inspector  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  maintained,  and.  If  the  law  be 
not  complied  with,  to  prosecute  the  operator  and  bring  suit  for  injunction  to  suspend 
operation  of  the  mine. 

But  the  employee  enjoys  immunity  from  punishment  for  violation  of  the  law.  He 
may  by  his  gross  carelessness  or  negligence  endanger  the  life  or  person  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  or  his  own  with  impunity,  the  only  recourse  being  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tion of  his  working  place,  and  at  most  his  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
mine  inspec^tor's  visits,  or  between  the  daily  inspections  of  the  pit  boss,  the  delin- 
quent miner  may  maintain  a  dangerous  condition  in  his  working  place;  but  if 
restrained  by  the  wholesome  knowledge  that  he  was  amenable  to  the  law  for  its 
violation,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  act  in  such  wanton  manner  as  now 
when  free  of  such  restraint. 

A  majority  of  the  fatal  accidents  which  have  occurred  during  my  incumbency  in 
the  oflice  were  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  victims  or  their  fellow- 
employees. 

The  principal  object  to  which  the  mine  inspector  should  give  his  attention  is  not 
the  careful  investigation  of  accidents  which  have  occurred,  but  he  should  give  his 
prime  effort  to  the  prevention  of  accidents.  It  is  therefore  not  with  a  desire  to 
enforce  the  law  by  prost;cution  of  the  derelict  miner  that  I  urge  the  recommendation 
for  this  amendment,  but  from  the  earnest  belief  that  the  restraining  influence  exerted 
by  this  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  would  cause  the  miner  to  be  more  careful, 
and  thus  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  danger  from  his  necessarily  hazardous 
vocation. 

I  would  again  recommend  that  a  commission,  composed  of  experts  in  the  art  of 
explosives,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  and  proaucing  a  flameless 
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explosive  for  use  in  coal  mines,  an  explosive  which  could  be  manufactured  at  reason- 
able cost  and  which  would  be  safe  and  convenient  to  use. 

The  recent  experiences  with  dust  explosions  in  the  mines  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Territories,  have  shown  that  the  prevention  of  these 
terrible  accidents  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Believing  that  the  use  of  flameless  explosives  would  prevent  dust  explosions,  I 
therefore  oner  the  foregoing  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  stated. 

it  is  also  recommended  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  practice  which  now 

generally  obtains  throughout  the  Territory  of  ''shooting  off  the  solid,"  otherwise 
lasting  coal  without  cutting  or  undermining,  to  give  a  line  of  vantage  or  weakness 
for  the  shot  to  break  to. 

Shooting  off  the  solid  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  blown-out  shots,  and  these  shots 
are  responsible  for  the  resultant  dust  explosions^ 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  coal  seams  so  small  that  there  is  little  oj>portunity 
for  coal  (!uttin|^  or  undermining,  and  in  these  mines  there  should  be  a  close  inspection 
of  all  holes  drilled  by  the  pit  boss  or  other  trustworthy  official  before  the  holes  are 
loaded  or  fired,  and  all  holes  w^hich  are  too  strong  should  be  condemned  and  the 
miner  forbidden  to  shoot  them. 

But  in  the  majority'  of  mines  there  is  ample  room  for  cutting  or  mining  the  coal, 
yet  but  little  such  mining  is  done.  Nor  would  proper  preparation  of  his  face  or  head- 
ing be  a  hindrance  or  hardship  to  the  miner.  He  would  oreak  much  more  ox)al  with 
each  shot,  where  his  coal  was  properly  mined  or  cut;  thus  he  would  get  full  value 
out  of  the  powder  used,  as  well  as  from  lalx)r  expended  upon  drilling  his  hole,  a 
large  percentage  of  both  of  which  are  lost  when  shooting  off  the  solid. 

Again,  the  oaiiger  from  falling  top  is  lessened,  because  where  coal  is  cut  or  under- 
mined the  timbers  and  props  can  be  set  up  close  to  the  face  of  the  working,  without 
Ijeing  knocked  out  each  time  a  shot  is  fired,  as  happens  when  shooting  off  the  solid, 
the  force  of  the  shot  being  projected  out  into  the  room  or  entry  instead  of  toward 
the  floor  or  side,  as  it  woula  be  if  the  coal  were  cut  or  undermined.  Because  the 
miner  knocks  out  his  props  with  these  strong  solid  shots  he  is  loath  to  set  props  up 
close  to  the  face  of  his  working,  and  risks  nis  life  under  dangerous  top,  from  the 
falling  of  which  a  majority  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  occur. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pernicious  practice  of  shooting  off  the  solid  is  responsi- 
ble not  only  for  a  great  many  oust  explosions  and  consequent  loss  of  life,  but  to  this 
cause  is  also  attributable  much  of  the  lax  method  of  timbering  and  resulting  acci- 
dents to  the  miners  who  dig  coal  in  this  manner.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
men  now  employed  in  coal  mining  do  not  understand  how  to  properly  make  a  cut- 
ting or  mining.  Then  all  the  more  reason  to  insist  upon  learning  how  and  why  it 
should  be  done,  as  the  man  who  is  so  little  experienced  in  coal  cutting  is  surely  not 
to  be  trusted  to  judge  of  the  proper  strength  of  a  hole,  nor  with  the  use  of  explosives. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  section  10  of  the  United  States  law,  governing  the 
operation  of  coal  mines  in  the  Territories,  and  which  is  here  recited  (**Sec.  10.  That 
a  metal  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through  the  same''),  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ^Hube,"  on  the  first  line,  the  following  words: 
"  or  a  telephone  line,''  leaving  it  optional  with  the  operator  to  provide  either  method 
of  communication. 

In  connection  therewith  the  following  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  Hon.  John  I.  Hall,  in  June,  1893,  and  ruling  of  the  Department 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  written  opinion: 

dspabtment  op  the  interior, 
Assistant  Attorney-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  IS,  1893. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  June  5, 1893,  from  Bobert  Forrester,  inspector 
of  mines  for  Utah,  inclosing  a  communication,  dated  May  23,  1893,  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Mitchell,  relative  to  the  act  of  Conj^ress  of  March  3,  1891  (26 
Stat.,  1106),  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners."  Said  letter 
and  communication  you  have  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion  upon  the  points 
referred  to  therein. 

The  tenth  section  of  said  act  requires  '*  That  a  metal  speaking-tube  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversa- 
tion ma^  be  carried  on  througn  the  same;"  and  the  questions  upon  which  an 
opinion  is  asked  are: 

(1)  Is  this  section  applicable  to  slopes  through  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  travel 
while  the  trips  are  running? 
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(2)  Can  a  telephone  or  electric-bell  system  be  subetitated  for  the  metal  speaking- 
tube  required  by  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  said  section  is  so  clear  and  unambiguous  that 
there  is  no  room  for  any  other  construction  than  that  indicated  by  the  plain  letter  of 
the  law.  which  in  specific  terms  provides  that  the  means  of  communicating  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  must  be  by  conversation  through  *' a  metal 
speaking-tube/'  even  though  other  means  of  communication  may  be  superior  thereto, 
and  this  section  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  slopes  whether  anyone  is  allowed 
to  travel  while  the  tripe  are  running  or  not. 

Very  respectfully,  John  I.  Hall, 

Asgistant  AUomey-Qeneral. 

The  FiBST  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

While  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  attorney  can  not  be  gainsaid  bv  the  mine  inspector, 
yet  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  what  was  contemplated  and  intended  by  the  makers  of 
the  law  was  the  establishment  of  a  eood  and  sufficient  means  of  communication 
between  the  bottom  of  the  mine  and  the  pit  mouth. 

As  the  telephone  is  a  much  better  means  of  communication  and  less  liable  to  be 
broken,  as  well  as  easier  and  more  quickly  repaired,  it  would  seem  wrone  that  the 
absurdity  of  excluding  the  better  system  of  communication  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  the  law  and  the  ruling  thereimder.  - 

It  is  therefore  re8|)ectfully  recommended  that  the  United  States  laws  governing  the 
operation  of  coal  mmes  be  amended  in  these  particulars. 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Ireneo  L.  Chaves,  Clerk, 

List  of  cases  in  New  Mexico  digtrid  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from 
June  SO,  1902  (the  date  of  my  last  report  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico),  to  June 
SO,  190S, 


Private 

land 

claim 

nomber. 


280 
281 
282 


Name  of  grant. 


Sanchez  land  grant 
Barela  land  grant . . 
Qalban  grant 

Total 


Claimed. 


A.crt8. 
4,428 
4,428 
80,000 


88,856 


Rejected. 


Aeret. 
4,42S 
4,428 
80.000 


38,856 


Schedule  No.  2. — Grant  surveys  approved  in  New  Mexico  district  during  the  same  period. 


Private 

land 

claim 

number. 


16 
107 
130-182 
184-184 
185 
137 
194 
211 
264 
278 


Name  of  grant. 


} 


Gljoea 

Canyon  deChama 

O j  o  de  San  Jose 

Pueblo  of  Santo  I>omingo  and  Pueblo  of  San  Felipe 

Santo  Tomas  de  Yturbide 

Santa  Crujs 

Santo  Domingo  de  Cundiyo 

Bartolome  Sanchez 

LodePadilla 

Total 


Area  in 
survey. 


Acres. 
16,240.64 
1,422.62 
4.336.91 

1,070.688 

9,432.94 
4,567.60 
2,137.08 
4,469.828 
51,940.82 


95,619.126 


Cases  on  New  Mexico  district  not  finally  disposed  of;  also  status  of  each  case, 

A, 

Under  advisement  by  the  court. 


Private 
land 
claim 

number. 

Name  of  grant. 

Remarks. 

67 

Nicolas  Duran  de  Chaves. . . 

This  claim  is  for  $618.62,  for  money  ludgment  against  the 
United  States,  under  section  14  ox  the  land  court  act,  for 
410  acres  of  land  sold  by  the  United  States  within  the 
grant  as  confirmed. 

463 


464 
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B. 


Pending  on  survey. 


Private 

land 

claim 

number. 


25 

lfiO-193 

168 


San  Miguel  del  Vado 

Refugio  Colony 

Santa  Teresa 

Total 


Acres. 

15,000 
4.500 

28,089 


RecapUtUation. 


Gases  pending  under  advisement,  1  (money  judgment);  cases  pending  on  survey,  3  (28,038  acres). 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  there  were  entered  under  the  Federal 
land  laws  1,082,128  acres  of  the  public  domain  in  New  Mexico,  an  area  exceeding 
that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  almost  equaling  that  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Of  this  area  468,196  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  homestead  act,  representing  over 
3,000  entries.  Under  the  desert-land  act  74,585  acres  were  taken  up;  under  lieu 
selections,  377,596  acres;  under  the  mineral-land  act,  2,408  acres;  under  commuta- 
tion, 3,556  acres;  while  the  Territorial  selections  amounted  to  167,008  acres.  The 
Eoswell  land  district  l^ids  with  635,319  acres  taken  up;  the  Clayton  district  is  second, 
with  262,498  acres;  the  Santa  Fe  district  third,  with  120,822  acres,  while  the  Las 
Cruces  district  is  last,  with  63,489  acres.  A.bout  52,000,000  acres  are  still  subject  to 
Federal  land  entry. 

As  to  homestead  lands  taken  up,  Roosevelt  County  leads  with  86,642  acres,  Chaves 
coming  second  with  67,749,  and  Eddy  third,  with  49,511.  Then  come  the  other 
counties  as  follows:  Union,  47,038;  Quay,  42,703;  Colfax,  28,806;  Otero,  18,258; 
Mora,  17,905;  Lincoln,  15,445;  Grant,  15,150;  San  Miguel,  15,145;  Leonard  Wood, 
15,060;  Socorro,  10,819;  Valencia,  9,171;  Santa  Fe,  5,598;  Sierra,  4,909;  Dofia  Ana, 
4,690;  Rio  Arriba,  4,282;  Bernalillo,  3,671;  Luna,  2,400;  San  Juan,  1,960;  McKinley, 
1,036;  Taos,  320;  Sandoval,  308. 

Leonard  Wood  lies  in  three  land  districts,  those  of  Clayton,  Santa  Fe,  and  Ros- 
well.  The  following  counties  lie  in  two  land  districts:  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Mi^el 
in  the  Clayton  and  Santa  Fe  districts;  Roosevelt  in  the  Clayton  and  Roswell  districts; 
Socorro  in  the  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Cruces  districts;  Valencia  in  the  Santa  Fe  and  Ros- 
well districts;  Otero  in  the  Las  Cruces  and  Roswell  districts.  Of  the  other  counties 
Union  and  Quay  are  in  the  Clayton  district;  Bernalillo,  McKinley,  Rio  Arriba,  San- 
doval, San  Juan,  Santa  Fe,  and  Taos  in  the  Santa  Fe  district;  Dofia  Ana,  Sierra, 
Luna,  and  iirant  in  the  Las  Cruces  district;  Chaves,  Eddy,  and  Lincoln  in  the  Ros- 
well district. 

Although  the  land  entries  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  over  a  million 
acres,  yet  almost  50,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  in  New  Mexico  still  remain 
open  to  entry.  Nevertheless,  the  time  is  measurably  distant  when  the  splendid 
public  domain  will  have  passed  into  private  ownership  or  be  included  in  forest  or 
other  reserves. 

If  the  present  rate  of  the  segregation  of  the  public  domain  is  kept  up  it  will  be  lees 
than  fifty  years  before  New  Mexico  must  put  up  the  sign,  '*No  more  free  home- 
steads.*' 

FEDERAL   LAND   OFFICES. 

Abstract  of  bimness  iraiisaded  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  fiscal. 

year  ending  June  30 j  J90S. 

[M.  R.  Otero,  register;  Fred.  Muller,  receiver.] 


County. 


Bernalillo 

Colfax 

Leonard  Wood 
McKinley  .... 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  MiKnel . . . 

SanteFe 

Socorro 

Taos 

Valencia 


Home- 
steads. 


Acres. 

8.671.00 

7,844.00 

8,97*45 

1,036.00 

11,134.00 

4,281.79 

308.00 

1,9611.00 

12,208.31 

5, 597. 86 

1,961.00 

320.00 

9,170.58 


Mineral 
lands. 


Acres. 


217.00 
38.00 


Denert 
lands. 


Acres. 


601.67 
240.00 


939.92 


80.00 


Land 
sold. 


Acres. 


69.62 


1,998.64 


Lieu  se- 
lections, 
act  of 
June  4, 
1897. 


Acres. 

160.00 

2,438.20 

80.00 

240.00 

1,840.81 


183.44 


101.00 


283.70 


1,220.00 


40.00 


300.00 
160.00 


200.00 


Territo- 
rial selec- 
tions, act 
of  June 
21,1898. 


Total. 


Acres. 


12,550.78 


9,657.65 


29,986.57 


Acres. 
3,831.00 

23,504.27 
9,294.45 
1.276.00 

13,572.38 
4,498.79 
2,477.08 
2,040.00 

12, 548. 31 
5,868.86 
1,961.00 

30,589.27 

10,590.58 


Total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year,  120.821.99. 
Amount  of  fees  and  commissions  received  therefrom,  966,461.25. 
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Abglract  of  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Las  Cruces, 
[Nicholas  Galles,  register;  H.  D.  Bowman,  leceiver.] 

doRa  ana  county. 


Homestead  applications 

Final  homestead  entries 

Lieu  selections,  act  June  4, 1897 


Total  acres  entered 


Number. 


28 
7 
7 


Aciea. 


8,565 

1,105 

560 


5»2d0 


OTERO  COUNTY. 


Homestead  applications 

Lieu  selections  act,  June  4, 1897. 

Final  homestead  entries 

Original  desert-land  entries 

Final  desert  land 

Cash  entries 


Total. 


Total  acreage  in  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve  created  during  year,  64,845. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 


11,740 

240 

3,688 

8,914 

160 

787 


20,5(29 


Homestead  applications 

Final  homestead  entries 

Original  desert-land  entries 

Mineral  applications 

Mineral  entries 


Total  acres  entered 


87 
6 
2 
3 
5 


4,340 
6G» 

80 
80 

120 


5,189 


LUNA  COUNTY. 


Homestead  applications 

Lieu  selections  under  act  June  4, 1897 

Final  homesteads 

Desert  land,  original 


Total  number  of  acres  entered. 


2.994 


GRANT  COUNTY. 


Homestead  applications 

Lieu  selections,  act  June  4, 1897 

Final  homestead  entries 

Original  desert-land  entries 

Final  desert-land  entry 

Cash  entries 

Mineral  applications 

Mineral  entries 


Total  number  of  acres  entered  during  the  fiscal  year  1902. 


83 

12,407 

6 

280 

22 

2,748 

2 

480 

1 

820 

12 

661 

7 

412 

18 

728 

18,031 


SOCORRO  COUNTY. 


Homestead  applications 

Final  homesteads 

Lieu  selections  under  act  June  4, 1897 
Coal  entry 


Total  number  of  acres  entered  during  fiscal  year  1902. 


11,576 
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Abstract  of  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Clayton. 
[Edward  W.  Fox,  raster;  A.  W.  Thompoon,  receiver.] 


County. 


Colfax 

Union 

Mora 

San  Miguel 

Quay 

Roosevelt 

Leonard  Wood , 

Total ^ 


Home- 
steads. 


Acres. 

20,962 

47,038 

6,771 

2,S97 

42,708 

16,769 

6,086 


142,726 


Lieu  86- 
lections. 


Acre*. 

14.989 

95,696 

1,002 

80 

960 

280 

476 


113,488 


Desert- 
land 
entries. 


Acres. 
160 
4,716 
220 


599 
545 


6,389 


Total. 


Acres. 

36,061 

147,449 

8,093 

2,477 

44,262 

17.594 

6,562 


262,498 


Abstract  of  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  RosweH,  N,  Mex. 

[Howard  Leland,  register;  David  L.  Geyer,  receiver.] 


County. 


Chaves , 

Eddy , 

Leonard  Wood 

Lincoln , 

Otero 

Roosevelt 

Valencia 

Total.-.. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served. 


Surveyed. 


Acres. 

3,334.438 

1,634.706 

52,992 

2,099,041 

48,490 

982,264 

99,188 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


Acres. 
2,016,673 
2,262,741 


110,670 

1,377.649 

108,680 


8,201,064 


5,861,318 


Acres. 
5,351,106 
3,887,447 

52,992 
2,209,711 
1,426,039 
1,035,944 

99,138 


Area  re- 
served. 


Total  area 
appropri- 
ated. 


Acres. 
3,280 
6,300 


463,640 
208,440 


14,062,877 


681,660 


Acres. 

919,214 

426,253 

1,280 

502,649 

17,521 

219,456 

12,800 


2,099,178 


County. 


Chaves 

Eddy 

Leonard  Wood 

Lincoln 

Otero 

Roosevelt 

Valencia 

Total . . . . 


Total  area 
in  land 
district. 


Area  en- 
tered as 
home- 
steads. 


Acres. 
6,273,600 
4,320,000 
54,272 
8,176,000 
1,652,000 
1,265,400 
111,988 


Acres. 
67,749 
49,511 


16,445 

2,830 

69,878 


16,848,210 


2a%408 


Area  en- 
tered un- 
der desert 
act. 


Acres. 
21,990 
35,583 


360 
2,' 267' 


60,200 


Area  en- 
tered as 
lieu-land 
selections. 


Area  en- 
tered, Ter- 
ritorial 
selections. 


Acres. 
226,210 
3,959 


200 
'24,' 528" 


Acres. 
38, 182 
58.387 


18,245 


254,897 


114, 814 


REPORT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     SURVEYOR-GENERAL  FOR 
NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903. 

Morgan  O.  Llewellyn. 

A.  Statement  tjhowing  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  awarded  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

B.  Contracts  awarded  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

C.  SurN'eys  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  the  following  letters,  documents,  plats,  field  notes,  and 
other  papers  have  been  prepared,  briefed,  and  recorded,  viz: 

Letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 333 

Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 8 

Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 8 

letters  to  deputy  surveyors  and  individuals 1, 329 

Ofiicial  letters  received  and  recorded 263 

Transcripts  of  field  notes: 

Grant  (96  pages) 5 

Township  (1,595  pages) 1 51 

Mineral  (558  pages) 52 

Mineral  monuments  (40  pages) 8 

Deputies  in  the  field  (796  pages) 79 

Small-holding  claims  (928  pages) 18 

For  examiner  (149  pages) 12 

Total  (4,162  pages) 225 

Transcripts  for  surveyor-general  of  Arizona  and  the  War  Department  (25 

pages 2 

Townsnip  plats 50 

Amendea  township  plats 13 

Copies  of  township  plats 9 

Exterior  township  plats 9 

Enlarged  small-holding  plats 54 

Mining-district  plats 6 

Mineral-monument  plats 6 

Grant  plats .- 6 

Mineral  plats 110 

Diagram  plats  for  General  Land  Oftice 4 

Other  plats 2 

Outline  plats  or  tracings  for  deputy  surveyors " 10 

Diagrams  to  accompany  contracts,  special  instructions,  and  examinations 29 

Mining  claims  copied  for  use  of  deputies  in  the  field 3 

Recitals  and  descriptive  notes  for  patents  of  grants  (497  pages  of  typewritten 

recitals  made  in  duplicate) 16 

Notices  for  publication,  survey  of  private  land  claims  in  English  and  Spanish 

languages,  in  triplicate,  and  compared 4 

Translations  (811  pages) 56 

Copies  of  certified  copies  of  notices  of  location,  amended  locations,  and  appli- 
cations for  the  survey  of  mining  claims  ( 194  pages ) 71 

Descriptive  lists  for  land  office  (26  pages) 13 

Annual  report,  estimates,  etc.  (46  pages),  in  triplicate 4 
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Semiannoal  property  retam  (36  pagiie),  in  duplicate 2 

Accounts  current,  in  duplicate 34 

Abstracts,  in  triplicate 51 

Vouchers,  in  duplicate,  for  all  accounts 170 

Contracts  and  bonds,  in  quadruplicate 7 

Special  instructions  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  grants,  and  small-holding 

claims,  in  quadruplicate 11 

Total  number  of  typewritten  pages  contained  in  said  special  instructions 201 

Surveyor-generaPs  reports  to  Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  on  grant 

surveys,  in  duplicate  (40  pages) 4 

Special  instructions  for  examination,  in  duplicate 3 

Official  orders  for  the  survey  of  mining  claims 35 

Tracings  to  accompany  contracts 106 

Tracings,  miscellaneous 49 

Books  of  field  notes  examined  and  corrected 144 

Books  of  field  notes  lettered L 40 

Placards  and  labels  lettered 10 

Deputy  surveyors*  commissions  lettered 2 

Kecorded  mining  claims  in  mining  docket 55 

Protracted  mining  claims  on  mining-district  plats 55 

Docketing  and  filing  papers  in  grant  case 120 

Latitude  and  departure  tables,  made  and  checked 130 

Copies  made  of  grant  decrees  and  orders  from  the  Court  of  Private  Land 

Claims  and  compared 6 

Applications,  approvals,  etc.,  for  extension  of  time  on  contracts,  in  triplicate.  7 
Clerk's  certificate  and  orders  of  Court  of  Private  l^nd  Claims  lettered  on 

grant  plats 21 

Miscellaneous  blueprints  made  and  mounted  .1 27 

Miscellaneous  plats  mounted 6 

Official  Territorial  maps  corrected  by  placing  thereon  the  land  districts,  forest 

reserves,  and  new  counties 12 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  the  following  lines  of  surveys  have  been  established,  viz: 


Character  of  work. 

Measurements. 

Miles. 

ChaiUM    Links. 

Subdlviaional  lines  reeHtabllshed 

6 

18 

5 

63 

Standard  Uiich  reestablished 

Township  and  range  lines 

99 

76 

Township  and  range  lines  reestablished 

32  1          22 
536            HI 

63 

Subdivisional  lines 

5 

Meander  lines 

Grant  lines 

7 

95 

Grant  lines  reestablished 

9            44 

60 

Small-holding  elaim.<) 

57 
34 
19 

49 
46 

76 

Connecting  1  nes,  small-holding  claims 

77 

Connecting  1  nes  of  public  surveys  with  granta 

50 

Total 

820            71 

65 

During  the  past  fiscal  vear  tracings  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to 
district  land  offices  as  follows: 


Township  plats 

Fractional  township  plats 

Mining  plats 

Descriptive  lists,  sheets  . . 
Small-nolding  plats 

Total 


lAud  offices 

• 

Santa  Fe. 

I«as 
Cruces. 

Roswell. 

Clayton. 

Total. 

1 

1 

15 

1 
7 
2 

16 

16 

2 

25 

14 

16 

2 

2 

48 

10 

2 

60 

* 
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MINERAL  SUBVEYS. 

Mineral  surveys  executed  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903 55 

Surveys  ordered,  returns  not  filSl 14 

Amended  surveys  ordered  .....^ 2 

United  States  mineral  monuments  established  and  approved 3 

Total i.. 74 

Durinff  the  said  fiscal  year  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  surveys  and 
amendea  6ur\'ey8  of  mining  claims  the  sum  of  $2,280,  and  applications  were  made 
for  the  survey  of  67  mining  claims  and  the  amended  survey  of  2  mining  claims. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  docket  of  land  grants  on  file  in  this  office  shows  that  there  are  still  4  private 
land  claims  or  grants  pending  before  the  court  of  private  land  claims,  of  which  one 
case  is  under  advisement  and  three  cases  are  still  pending  on  survey.  In  addition  to 
the  above  this  ofiice  has  instructions  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  2  land  grants 
which  were  confirmed  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  same  having  been  surveyed,  but  the 
surveys  were  never  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

SMALL-HOLDING   CLAIMS. 

There  have  been  4,489  small-holding  claims  filed  in  this  office  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  amended,  for  tracts  of  land  not 
exceeding  160  acres  each. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of  some  1,500  small -holding  claims. 
Said  filings  cover,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  from  2  to  6  tracts,  and  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  tracts  embraced  in  these  small-holding  applications  still  to 
be  surveyed  is  9,200.  Where  such  tracts  are  embraced  in  townships  to  l)e  surveyed 
the  surveys  of  such  small-holding  claims  situate  therein  are  executed  at  the  time  of 
extending  the  lines  of  public  surveys  over  such  townships,  and  where  they  are 
situate  in  townships  heretofore  surveyed  per  diem  contrac^ts  for  such  survevs  are 
awarded.  The  time  limit  within  which  such  small-holding  filings  could  be  filed  in 
this  office  expired  with  March  3,  1901. 

The  platting  of  these  small-holding  claims  is  very  complicated,. and  aside  from 
showing  the  same  on  the  township  plats,  small-holding  plats  on  an  enlarged  scale  are 
made  in  triplicate,  showing  sometimes  only  one  or  two  sections,  which  often  neces- 
sitates the  making  of  27  to  30  small-holding  plats  for  one  township.  When  small- 
holding claims  are  situate  in  townships  to  be  surveyed,  the  subaivisional  rate  of 
mileage  only  is  allowed  the  deputies  for  establishing  the  boundaries  of  such  claims 
and  connecting  the  same  to  comers  of  public  surveys.  These  small-holdinp:  tracts 
entail  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  hauling  oi  stone  for  monuments,  setting  and 
marking  corners  for  all  angles  of  such  irregular  tracts,  and  payment  is  allowed  for 
one  boundary  only  if  the  same  is  a  common  lx>undary  with  an  adjoining  small-holding 
claim  surveyed  by  the  same  deputv;  and  by  reason  of  having  to  write  the  field  notes 
complete  for  each  tract,  setting  and  marking  the  comers  for  same,  and  connecting  two 
comena  thereof  to  a  corner  of  the  public  survey,  the  deputies  complain  that  they  can 
not  make  living  wages  at  the  low  rates  of  mileage  now  paid,  and  are  loath  to  accept 
contracts  for  this  class  of  work.  The  law  in  this  case  should  be  changed  to  allow  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  all  small-holding  surveys  at  per  diem  rates,  whether  the 
same  be  m  townships  heretofore  surveyed  or  in  townships  to  be  surveyed,  and  this 
embarrassment  removed.  Payment  for  the  execution  of  small-holding  surveys  is 
made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  and  resurvey  of  public  lands,  and  for 
that  reason  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  should  be  increased. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  of  srant  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  field,  as  follows: 

Santo  Tomas  de  Yturbide  Colony  Grant  ( Rep.  No.  139,  P.  L.  C.  Docket  No.  137), 
situate  in  Donna  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  as  surveyed  by  Jay  Turley,  deputy  surveyor, 
under  special  instructions  dated  September  11,  1902. 

Field  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  nublic  surveys  under  the  following  con- 
tracts: Nos.  345,  351,  354,  358,  359,  360,  and  363. 

Field  examinations  have  also  been  made  of  the  reestablisbment  of  public  land  lines 
in.  connection  with  the  contracts  for  grant  surveys,  and  reestablishing  boundaries  of 
old  grants  found  necessary  to  be  established  in  order  to  show  proper  connections 
and  areas  to  be  excluded. 
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Exhibit  A. — Tabular  gtatemerU  of  (xmiracts  awarded  under  appropriaiion  for  the  gur- 
vey  of  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903, 


No. 

Date. 

860 

1902. 
Aug.  20 

381 

....do... 

868 

Dec.    8 

864 

■  «  •  •  UO  •  ■  • 

(«) 

Oct.     9 

Surveyor. 


Oeo.  H.  Pradt 


Joseph  F.  Thomas. 


John  H.  Walker. 


Wendell  V.  Hall 


John  H.  Walker. 


Liability. 


9425.00 
8,168.25 
2.610.82 

■ 

1,701.48 
100.00 


Descriptiqn. 


A  portion  of  the  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines 
of  Ts.  14, 15,  and  16  N.,  Rs.  6  and  7  W.,  with  small- 
holding claims  located  therein. 

Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  Ts.  25  N.,  R.  2 
£.,  26.  27,  and  28  N.,  R.  8  £.,  and  28  N..  R.  9  £.. 
and  all  small-holding  claims  located- therein. 

The  exterior  and  subdivisional  linesof  Ts.  14  N.,  R. 
1  W.,  16  N.,  R.  2  W.,  10  N..  R.  21  E.,  28  N.,  Rs.  9 
and  10  E.,  14  N..  Rs.  16  and  17  E.,  and  28  N.,  R.  17 
E.,  and  all  small-holding  claims  located  therein. 

The  exterior  and  subdivlmonal  lines  of  Ts.  5  N.,  Rs. 
7  and  9  £.,  6  N.,  R.  6  E.,  a  portion  of  6  N.,  R.  6 
E.,  and  all  small-holding  claims  located  therein. 

Frac  T.  line  between  Ts.  11  and  12  N.,  R.  5  E. 


Exhibit  B. — Tabular  gtatement  of  coniracts  awarded  under  appropriations  for  the  survey 
of  confirmed  private  land  claims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1903, 


No. 

Date. 

Surveyor. 

Liability. 

f 

Description. 

(a) 

1902. 
Sept.  11 

Nov.    5 

1908. 
May  18 

...  .do ... 

• 

Jay  Turley 

$131.00 
1,636.50 

1,40L00 
206.61 

Survey  of  a  portion  of  the  east  boundary  of  tract 
No.  1  of  the  Santo  Tomas  de  Yturbiqe  colony 
grant  (Rep.  No.  139,  P.  L.  C.  Doc.  No.  137). 

Survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  and  connecting 
lines  of  the  Santa  Teresa  grant  (Rep.  No.  11, 
P.  L.  C.  Doc.  No.  168);  the  San  Miguel  del  Bado 
grant  (Rep.  No.  119),  and  the  Refugio  colony 
grant  (Rep.  No.  90,  P.  L.  C.  Doc.  No.  150). 

The  exterior  boundary  and  connecting  lines  of  the 
Antolne  Leroux  rrant,  confirmed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Mar.  8. 1869. 

The  exterior  boundary  and  connecting  lines  of  the 

862 

865 
866 

Wendell  V.  Hall 

John  H.Walker 

do 

Alexander  Valle  grant,  confirmed  by  act  of  (in- 
gress approved  June  21, 1860. 

Exhibit  C. — Tabular  statement  showing  surveys,  returns  for  which  have  been  filed  during 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903, 


No.  I     Date. 


1899. 
380  :  Apr.  12 


1900. 


Surveyor. 


I 


John  H.  Walker. 


Liability. 


S3, 000. 00 


345  I  Aug.  80  .  George  Lynch <     2,000.00 


'     1902. 
(o) ,  Sept.  11    Jay  Turley 


I  1900. 
861  Nov.  21 


854 


866 


859 


860 


1901. 
May  16 


1902. 
Apr.  8 


Apr.  4 


Aug.  20 


«  •  «  •  •vtx/  •  •  I 


Joseph  F.  Thomas 


John  H.  Walker. 


Jay  Turley 


George  H.  Pradt. 


181.00 
4,712.00 

2,856.00 

4,000.00 

8,900.00 

425.00 


Description. 


Establishment  of  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines 
of  fractional  T.  10  N.,  R.  20  E.  Part  of  returns 
reported  last  annual  report. 


Survey  part  of  T.  2  S.,  R.  1  W. 
ing  claims  located  therein. 


and  all  small  hold- 


Survey  part  of  east  boundary  tract  No.  1,  Santo 
Tomas  de  Yturbide  colony  grant 

Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  T.  27  N.,  R.  7 
£.,  9  S.,  R.  17  E.,  28  N.,  R.  5  E..  15  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2 
E.,  18  N.,  R.  10  £.,  and  small  holding  claims  lo- 
cated therein.    Remainder  of  contract  canceled. 

Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  and  small  holding 
claims  in  Ts.  30  N.,  Rs.  7  and  8  £.,  and  11  N.,  R. 
14  and  15  E. 

Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  and  small  holding 

claims  in  T.  21  N.,  R.  12  £.  and  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E. 

Remainder  of  returns  not  yet  flled. 
Exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  and  small  holding 

claims  in  Ts.  20  S.,  R.  80  £.  and  17  S.,  R.  13  E. 

Remainder  of  returns  not  yet  filed. 
A  portion  of  the  subdivisional  and  exterior  lines 

of  Ts.  14, 15,  and  16  N.,  Rs.  6  and  7  W. 


a  Special  instmctionfl^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNAL-REVENUE  COLLECTOR. 

A.  L.  MoRKTflON. 

OoUectUms  of  irOemal  revenue  for  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  190S,  in  New  Mexico. 

List,  beii^  collections  of  penalties  and  compromises  for  violations  of  law  .  $469. 06 

Beer  stamps 5, 593.  80 

Tax-paid  stamps 2,079.44 

Ciffar  and  cigarette  stamps 2, 731. 20 

Tobacco  stamps 174.00 

Documentary  stamps 118. 00 

Special-tax  stamps 22, 753. 35 

Total 33,918.85 
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THE  FOREST  RESERVES  OF  NEW   MEXICO. 

By  I.  B.  Hanna,  Superintendent  of  Fbrest  Reserves  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 

The  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve,  in  northern  New  Mexico,  waa  created  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  on  Januar^r  11,  1892,  and  increased  to  its  present  dimensions 
May  27, 1898.  The  timber  within  this  reserve  consists  principally  of  sprucre  pine  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  timber  in  the  Southwest.  It  was  created  to 
protect  the  headwaters  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Mora,  Gallinas,  Tecolote,  Manuelitas,  Nambe, 
and  Pecos  rivers,  and  to  provide  a  permanent  and  abundant  water  supply  to  the 
people  of  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  residents  of  the  reserve  and  vicinity,  as  well  bs 
for  the  protection  of  the  timber  within  its  boundaries. 

The  grazing  is  limited  to  cattle  and  horses  (sheep  and  goats  being  prohibited),  the 
privilege  being  granted  first  to  those  living  in  the  reserve  and  keeping  their  stock 
therein;  second,  to  people  living  outside  of  the  reserve,  but  owning  ranch  or  farm 
property  inside  and  keeping  stock  in  the  reserve;  third,  persons  living  near  the 
reserve  and  using  the  reserve  as  their  principal  or  only  summer  pasture;  fourth, 

Seople  living  at  a  distauce,  10  miles  or  more,  and  wintering  their  stock  in  localities 
istant  from  the  reserve,  and  driving  them  from  such  winter  ranges  to  the  reserve 
each  year. 

This  reserve  is  becoming  more  popular  with  the  succeeding  years  as  a  summer 
resort,  game  of  all  kinds  being  well  protected  within  its  limits.  Owing  to  the  vigi- 
lanc3  of  the  forest  rangers  no  serious  forest  fires  have  occurred  therein. 

The  (rila  River  Forest  Reserve  was  created  by  proclamation  March  2,  1899,  and  is 
located  in  the  western  part  of  Grant  and  Socorro  counties.  It  consists  of  2,327,040 
acres  of  land.  The  timber  is  principally  spruce  pine.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  allowed  to  graze  withm  this  reserve  in  limited  numbers,  confined  princi- 
pally to  residents  of  the  reserve.  During  the  past  year  cattle  and  sheep  p:razing 
districts  were  created  by  Supervisor  R.  C.  McClure,  in  order  to  equitably  divide  and 
save  the  grazing  for  future  use.  The  mining  and  stock  interests  in  this  reserve  are 
large. 

The  Lincoln  Forest  Reserve  was  created  by  proclamation  July  26,  1902.  It  is 
located  in  Lincoln  County  and  consists  of  approximately  500,000  acres  of  land  situate 
on  and  in  the  vicinit3r  of  the  Capitan  and  White  Mountain  ranges.  The  timber 
thereon  consists  principallv  of  spruce  pine.  Sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
pivileged  to  graze  in  limited  numoers,  confined  chiefly  to  resident  owners. 

The  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  September  1, 1903, 
ordered  the  withdrawal  from  settlement  or  any  appropriation  for  reserve  purposes  the 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  Jemez  and  Nacimiento  country  lying  within  Sandoval  and 
Rio  Arriba  counties.  The  area  withdrawn  is  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  township  17  north,  range  5,  thence  northerly  to  northeast  corner  of  township 
20  north,  range  5;  thence  westerly  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  21  north,  range 
4,  all  north  and  east;  thence  northerly  along  range  line  to  the  thirty-sixth  standani 
parallel  north;  thence  westerly  to  northwest  comer  of  township  24  north,  ran^e  1 
west;  thence  southerly  along  range  line  to  boundary  of  old  San  Joaquin  del  Nacimi- 
ento claim;  thence  in  general  southwesterly  and  easterly  direction  along  said  boun- 
dary to  range  line  between  ranges  1  and  2  west;  thence  southerly  to  southwest  cor- 
ner of  township  19  north,  range  1  west;  thence  easterly  to  south^t  comer  of  said 
township;  thence  southerly  along  New  Mexico  principal  meridian  to  intersection 
with  eastern  boundary  of  Ojo  del  Espiritu  Santa  grant;  thence  southeasterly  along 
said  boundary  to  intersection  with  fourth  standanl  parallel;  thence  easterly  along 
said  parallel  to  place  of  beginning. 

The  tract  reserved  contains  much  valuable  timber  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  protect  for  future  uses. 

The  object  of  forest  reserves,  as  laid  down  by  the  Forest  Reserve  Manual,  is  as 
follows: 
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^'  The  object  of  these  reserves  is  to  maintain  forests  on  lands  where  they  are  needed, 
for  two  principal  reasons: 

*^  First,  to  furnish  timber,  a  much  needed  and  valuable  product,  from  lands  which 
are  unfit  to  produce  a  more  valuable  crop,  such  as  corn  or  wheat. 

"Second,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  This  they  do — (a)  By  shading  the  ground 
and  snow  and  affording  protection  against  the  meltmg  and  drying  action  of  the  sun; 
(b)  by  acting  as  wind-breaks  and  thus  protecting  the  ground  and  snow  against  the 
drying  action  of  the  wind;  (c)  by  protecting  the  earth  from  washing  away  and  thus 
maintaining  a  storage  layer  into  which  rain  and  snow  water  soak  and  are  stored  for 
the  dry  seasons  when  snow  and  rain  are  wanting;  (d)  by  keeping  the  soil  more  per- 
vious so  that  the  water  soaks  in  more  readily  ana  more  of  it  is  thereby  prevented 
from  running  off  in  time  of  rain  or  when  the  snow  is  melting.'' 

Large  areas  of  forest,  public  and  private,  are  destroyed  each  year  by  fire.  This 
destruction  is  an  injury  to  everyone  and  is  a  great  damage,  especially  in  all  mountain 
countries  where  a  regular  flow  of  the  streams  is  of  vital  importance.  The  forest  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  floods  and  producing  a  more  regular  flow  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  other  useful  purposes. 

As  the  people  learn  the  purposes  and  reasons  for  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  and 
the  benefits  arising  therefrom  a  more  favorable  sentiment  is  inculcated  toward  them. 
In  time  the  people  of  the  Southwest  will  become  ardent  supporters  of  the  reserve 
system,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  various  watersheds  from  being 
skinned  of  the  timber  thereon  for  mercantile  and  speculative  purposes. 

The  Government  believes  that  in  creating  forest  reserves  it  is  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  people;  time  will  prove  this  to  be  true. 


THE  NATIONAL  SANATORIUM  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  AT  PORT 

STANTON. 

Dr.  p.  M.  Carkington,  Medical  Officer  in  Command. 

In  two  respects  the  national  sanatorium  for  tubercularsailors  of  the  merchant  marine 
at  Fort  Stanton  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of  Xew  Mexico.  One  is  that 
through  it  the  Government  spends  in  the  Territory  annually  between  175,000  and 
$100,000.  The  other  is  that  the  officials  at  the  sanatorium  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  professional  knowledge  of  consumption  and  the  proper  method  of  its  treatment; 
are  presenting  daily  object  lessons  in  a  subject  which  appeals  especially  to  this  part 
of  the  world  because  of  the  lan^e  number  of  consumptives  who  seek  relief  here. 
They  are  missionaries  who,  by  disseminating  what  they  have  learned  in  three  years 
of  practical  experience  with  constimption,  put  the  victims  of  that  disease  in  possession 
of  facts  which  enal^le  them  to  gain  the  health  they  came  west  to  seek. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  this  article  will  reach  consumptives,  the  friends  or  relatives 
of  consumptives,  or  men  and  women  anxious  to  assist,  even  remotely,  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption  that  I  so  gladly  write  it. 

PORT  STANTON. 

Fort  Stanton  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Bonito,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  White  Mountains  18  miles  above,  and  which,  with  the  Rio  Ruidoso,  which  it 
joins  20  miles  belr)W,  flows  southeasterlv  into  the  Rio  Pecos  at  Roswell.  It  is  106 
miles  north  and  a  little  east  of  El  Paso,  lying  32  miles  southeast  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  It  is  7  miles  from  Capitan,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  line  of  th^  Rock  Island  by  a  branch  running  from  Carizozo.  Capitan  is  the 
nearest  town,  as  well  as  the  nearest  railroad  connection.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
1,000,  its  chief  industry  bein^  the  production  of  coal.  The  Bonito  Valley  is  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  mile  wide  and  is  heavily  wooded  with  large  cottonwoods 
and  willows.  Fort  Stanton  is  10  miles  above  Lincoln,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln 
County. 

Fort  Stanton  was  established  as  an  arrnjr  post  in  1855  for  the  control  of  the  Mes- 
calero  and  White  Mountain  Apaches.  With  one  or  two  intervals  it  was  maintained 
as  a  military  post  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  abandoned  until  1899,  when  the 
reservation  was  transferred  from  the  War  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  made  a 
station  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service, 'which  is  one  of  the  many 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time  the  post  was  about  to  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own 
accord.  The  buildings  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  walls  were  crumbling,  roofs 
were  caving  in,  the  big  cottonwoods  were  dying  for  lack  of  water,  and  weeds  were 
running  wild  over  the  portions  which  had  been  cultivated  and  kept  up.  In  the  last 
three  years  the  work  ot  reconstruction  has  been  goin^  steadily  on  until  to-day  the 
buildings  are  beautiful  and  substantial,  and  the  cultivated  portions  yielding,' well 
cared  for,  and  properly  kept  up. 

The  reservation  incliides  38  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  fenced.  A  herd  of 
beef  cattle  has  been  built  up,  80  acres  is  in  alfalfa,  enough  of  which  is  raised  to  feed 
the  horses  and  dairy  herd,  and  a  large  tract  has  been  converted  into  a  garden,  where 
much,  but  not  all,  of  the  produce  necessary  to  the  sanatorium  is  raisea.  The  build- 
ings at  Fort  Stanton  are  adobe  and  brick  and  sit  on  the  four  sides  of  a  parade  ground 
100  yards  square,  which  is  sown  in  blue  grass. 

OF   HISTORIC   INTEREST. 

One  or  two  points  about  Fort  Stanton  are  of  historic  interest.  In  the  old  soldiers* 
cemeterv,  south  of  the  post,  is  the  grave  of  a  child- of  the  late  General  Lawton,  who 
was  on  clutv  at  Fort  Stanton  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  service  at  Fort  Stanton.  Just 
below  the  fort,  near  the  Rio  Bonito,  is  a  \&T^e  cave,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  white  men.     Attempts  by  both  soldiers  and  marine-hospital  officers  to 
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find  the  end  of  the  cave  or  a  second  opening  have  failed,  although  parties  have 
traveled  through  it  for  several  days  at  a  time.  A  current  of  fresh  air  circalates 
throughout  all  the  passages  constantly ,  indicating  that  there  is  a  second  opening,  and 
it  is  said  that  onoe  a  band  of  Indians,  closely  pressed  by  soldiers,  entered  the  cave 
and  later  was  seen  30  miles  away,  although  a  watch  at  the  reservation  opening  had 
been  kept  for  several  days. 

HOW  PATIENTS  ARE  ADMITTED. 

Patients  are  admitted  at  Fort  Stanton  throu^rh  the  United  States  marine  hospitals, 
which  are  maintained  by  the  Government  at  the  lake,  river,  and  ocean  ports  of  this 
countrv  and  its  possessions.  Their  railroad  fare  is  paid  to  and  they  are  treated  and 
cared  for  free  at  the  sanatorium  and  given  half  rates  to  their  homes  when  they  are 
discharged.  All  forms  of  tuberculosis  are  treated,  but  practically  all  the  cases  are  of 
a  pulmonary  character. 

CLIMATE. 

Extreme  drvness,  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  large  number  of  sunshiny  days 
characterize  the  climate  at  Fort  Stanton.  The  altitude  is  6, 150  feet,  which  often 
produces  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  Taken  year  in  and  year  out,  however,  the 
winters  may  be  said  to  be  mild  and  the  summers  cool.  The  records  for  the  past  three 
years  show  the  highest  temperature  to  have  been  98.7°,  the  lowest  2°,  and  the  mean 
63.6°.  The  low  temperatures  invariably  occur  at  night.  Even  in  the  winter 
months  it  is  almost  always  mild  enough  for  patients  to  sit  out  of  doors  in  the  day. 
There  were  276  clear  days  in  1902,  53  partly  cloudy  days,  and  33  cloudy  days.  On 
an  average  there  are  about  340  days  each  year  when  the  sun  shines  some  part  of  the 
day.  The  precipitation  is  from  14  to  17  inches,  much  of  which  is  snow  that  falls 
during  the  winter. 

Livmg  out  of  doors,  which  is  the  major  part  of  our  treatment  of  consumption,  is 
possible  nearly  every  day  of  the  year  in  such  a  climate  as  we  have  at  Fort  Stanton. 
Wounds  of  all  kinds  heal  quickly  and  easily  without  infection,  even  in  cases  where 
little  care  has  been  given  them.  The  altitude  makes  deeper  breathing  necessary, 
thus  requiring  the  patients,  unconsciously,  to  exercise  their  lungs  much  more  than 
they  could,  even  with  systematic  efforts,  at  sea  level.  Our  records  show  a  greatly 
diminished  liability  to  hemorrhage,  doubtless  due  to  the  decreased  barometric  pres- 
sure. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CASES  ADMITTED. 

Consumptives  in  all  stages  are  admitted  to  the  sanatorium,  as  well  as  consumptives 
with  many  or  all  of  the  complications  common  to  the  disease.  During  the  year 
endinj^  April  30,  1903,  we  treated  282  cases,  only  39  of  which  were  of  the  first  etaLf^ 
In  reviewing  our  statistics  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rapidity  of  improve- 
ment and  the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  the  patient  when  he  reaches  us.  My  classification  of  the 
I>atient8  is  into  the  first  stage,  in  whifth  the  disease  has  not  progressed  to  consolida- 
tion, which  may  be  detected  by  physical  si^s;  and  into  the  second  and  third  stages^  in 
which  the  physical  signs  reveal  consolidation,  with  or  without  excavation  or  cavities. 
I  group  the  second  and  third  stage  ciises  together  because  it  is  difiicult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  know  when  a  patient  parses  or  has  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other, 

PATIENTS  LIVE  IN  TENTS. 

Since  early  in  my  assignment  to  duty  at  Fort  Stanton  I  have  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  tent  as  a  dwelling  for  consumptives.  I  began  the  experiment  with  two 
or  three  patients,  and  it  was  such  a  success  that  I  now  have  over  50  patients  in  tents 
and  have  quartered  more  than  100  in  that  manner  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Our  tents  are  floored  and  have  board  walls,  and  are  furnished  with  small  sheet-iron 
stoves.  Some  have  windows,  but  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  ventilation  is  the 
rolling  back  of  the  canvas  walls  which  fit  over  the  board  walls,  allowing  the  air  to 
enter  over  the  tops  of  the  board  walls.  In  mild  winter  weather  and  throughout  the 
summer  the  walls  are  kept  up  and  the  front  and  back  flies  open  from  sun  to  sun. 
Cases  in  all  stages  of  development  are  quartered  in  tents,  and  in  nearly  all  improve- 
ment has  been  more  markea  and  much  more  rapid  than  the  improvement  of  those 
in  rooms.  In  but  few  instances  has  it  been  necessary  to  remove  patients  from  tents 
back  to  the  dormitories.  I  have  recently  received  an  additional  quota  of  60  tents 
and  intend  to  put  them  into  use  as  fast  as  patients  arrive  to  fill  them. 
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MEDICAL  STAFF. 

The  medical  staff  at  the  sanatorium  is  composed  of  doctors  of  the  Marine- Hospital 
Service.  It  consists  of  1  surgeon,  who  is  the  commanding  officer,  2  other  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  2  acting  assistant  surgeons.  One  of  the  junior  officers  serves  as 
officer  of  the  day  each  day,  his  tour  of  duty  being  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  It  is  his 
duty  to  make  a  daily  inspe<;tion  of  all  dormitories,  toilet  rooms,  hospital,  etc.,  and  to 
report  their  condition  to  the  commandin.ir  officer.  He  also  answers  emergency  calls 
and  receives  new  ^tients.  Two  of  the  officers  have  charge  of  the  examination  roouj. 
Patients  are  examined  upon  admittance  and  at  intervals  of  two  months  throughout 
their  stay  at  the  sanatorium.  Records  of  their  condition  from  date  of  entry  until  dis- 
charged are  accurately  kept. 

One  officer  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  bacteriological  department.  The  major  part 
of  his  work  is  the  examination  of  sputum.  Records  are  kept  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient* s  sputum  at  date  of  admission  and  during  his  term  of  treatment.  Another 
officer  has  charge  of  the  spray  room  where  nose  and  throat  trcjubles  are  treated. 
This  is  an  important  and  interesting  phase  of  our  work,  as  many  of  the  latienta 
suffer  from  nasal,  tracheal,  and  bronchial  complications. 

Morning  sick  call  is  at  9  o'clock,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  something  of 
a  feature  m  the  daily  life  of  the  patients.  All  who  are  able  to  be  about — usually 
upward  of  100 — are  assembled  on  the  parade  ground  by  a  drill  master,  who  puts 
them  in  open  order  for  ** setting  up'*  exercises.  The  men  are  given  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  breathing  exercises,  after  which  I  pass  down  the  line  with  a  nurse,  speak 
a  word  or  two  to  each  man,  and  prescribe  for  those  who  need  medicine.  .The  breath- 
ing exercises  are  undoubtedly  of  value.  They  invariably  increase  the  chest  expan- 
sion and,  I  believe,  help  to  build  up  the  tone  of  the  entire  system. 

Immediately  following  the  general  sick  call  I  or  the  officer  of  the  day  visits  the 
hospital  to  make  sick  call  among  the  patients  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
formation.  Evening  sick  call  is  made  at  5.30  o'clock  by  the  officer  of  the  day,  who 
visits  the  patients  in  their  quarters.  In  addition  to  the' attention  given  the  i>at^ents 
by  the  officers  Ih  that  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  nurses.  We  have  half  a  dozen 
experienced  male  nurses,  among  whom  the  patients  are  divided.  These  practically 
live  with  the  patients,  attend  to  their  minor  complaints,  look  after  their  comfort 
generally,  and  assist  in  enforcing  discipline. 

SPECIALLY   VENTILATED  QUABTERS. 

While  I  endeavor  to  have  all  men  live  in  tents  who  can,  there  are  a  large  number 
who  prefer  to  live  in  buildings,  and  whom  I  have  permitted  to  have  their  choice. 
These  buildings,  however,  have  been  especially  modeled  with  a  view  to  allowing  as 
much  air  to  circulate  through  them  as  possible.  One  of  our  new  dormitories — I  call 
them  dormitories  instead  of  wards  because  the  patients  are  not  allowed  in  them  except 
at  night  or  for  a  short  nap  after  dinner — is  divided  into  30  rooms,  each  of  which  accom- 
modates two  patients.  Each  room  has  doors  or  windows  opening  outdoors,  and 
these  must  be  kept  open,  even  in  the  winter  months.  The  rooms  are  heated  by 
stoves  or  fireplaces,  which  I  prefer  to  steam  because  of  the  likelihood  to  overheating 
from  the  latter.  The  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  patients  to  '*  take  cold,"  even  though  they  sleep  in  the  cold  air  and  would 
believe  they  were  exposing  themselves  if  they  did  the  same  thing  at  sea  level. 

Two  of  our  other  aormitories  are  arranged  interiorly  like  wards  in  a  city  hospital, 
being  composed  of  long,  narrow  rooms,  in  which  there  are  beds  for  from  half  a  dozen 
to  twentv  patients.  These  are  dormitories  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
patients  have  no  closets,  bureaus,  wash  stands,  or  other  room  furniture  except  a  bed, 
an  iron  bedside  stand,  with  a  glass  top,  and  a  chair.  Ea'*h  dormitory  is  supplied  with 
a  storeroom  where  patients  may  store  their  trunks  and  clothes.  The  nurses  have 
entire  charge  of  the  bedding  and  furniture  of  these  buildings,  which  are  fitted  with 
tub  and  shower  baths,  lavatories,  etc.,  which  the  patients  Ube  in  common.  W^e  use 
the  first  dormitory  mentioned,  where  patients  have  their  own  rooms,  for  the  conva- 
lescent cases,  and  the  two  latter  for  those  not  ill  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital  nor  well 
enough  to  be  without  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  nurses. 

An  important  duty  of  the  nurses  in  all  the  dormitories  is  to  keep  the  doors  and 
windows  open  and  tlie  patients  out  of  doors  during  the  day  and  early  evening.  Y&ch 
dormitory  has  a  broad  gallery  or  porch  running  across  its  front,  supplied  with  plenty 
of  reclining  and  rocking  chairs,  where  the  patients  may  sit  to  read  or  to  play  games 
in  the  shade  if  the  sun  is  hot  or  under  shelter  if  it  rains.  In  the  summer  months 
we  keep  the  men  out  of  doors,  but  protected  from  the  sun  during  the  heated  parts  of 
the  day.     In  the  winter  we  keep  them  out  of  doors  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
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We  have  two  nurses  on  duty  at  the  hospital  where  the  worst  cases  are  kept.  Even 
these  are  given  as  much  outdoor  air  as  possible.  During  the  day  they  are  rolled  into 
the  shade  of  the  trees  if  they  are  able  to  sit  up.  If  they  are  too  weak  for  this  we 
carry  them  out  on  mattresses  and  lay  them  on  beds  under  tent  flies  stretched  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  carrying  them  back  to  their  beds  in  the  hospital  at  night. 

TREATMENT. 

We  treat  consumption  at  Fort  Stanton  by  building  up  the  general  tone  of  the 
patient's  system.  Iso  specific  cure  for  consumption  has  yet  been  discovered,  so  we 
call  upon  nature  to  effect  the  repair  to  destroyed  tissue.  To  strengthen  and  build  up 
the  body  we  have  three  prescriptions,  each  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  are  rest,  outdoor  life,  wholesome  food. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  rest  to  a  consumptive.  There  is  much  more 
danger  from  overexercise  than  from  overrest.  At  Fort  Stanton  we  keep  a  close 
watch  on  each  patient  and  prescribe  rest  and  exercise  according  to  the  indications  in 
the  individual  case.  More  than  enough  rest  is  much  better  than  too  little,  and  too 
much  exercise  is  suicidal.  Even  the  best  cases  should  take  their  exercise  with  n-eat 
caution,  and  the  advanced  cases 'should  be  given  absolute  rest.  Mr.  Kd wards,  of 
Goronado  Beach,  Cal.,  has  said  that  'Mt  is  maoness  for  a  consumptive  to  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  search  of  health  without  ample  means  to  provide  all  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts."    I  am  convinced  that  this  statement  is  equally  true  of  New  Mexico. 

The  common  advice  to  consumptives  to  **go  west  and  rough  it  on  a  ranch'*  I  am 
confident  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  number  of  fatalities  in  patients  who  would 
otherwise  have  recovered.  I  know  personally  men  and  women  who  came  to  New 
Mexico  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago  suffering  from  consumption,  some  so  feeble 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers,  who  are  now  in  perfect  health.  This  con- 
vinces me  that  this  climate  is  of  great  benefit  to  consumptives  who  will  eat  whole- 
some food,  rest,  and  live  out  of  doors.  I  myself  was  a  consumptive  when  I  came 
to  Fort  Stanton  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  have  been  cured  without  other  treatment 
than  that  which  we  prescribe  at  the  sanatorium. 

DIBT.\RY. 

The  dietary  at  the  sanatorium  is  ample  in  quantity,  the  best  we  can  make  it  in 
quality,  and  as  varied  as  our  isolated  position  will  permit.  Our  aim  is  to  give  the 
patients  plenty  of  good,  wholesome,  plain,  nourishing,  well-cooked  food.  We  pro- 
duce our  own  milk,  but  the  number  of  patients  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  do 
not  have  as  much  as  I  would  wish  nor  as  much  as  we  will  have  in  the  future.  The 
supply  is  now  limited  to  one  and  one-half  quarts  per  patient  per  diem  We  have 
found  milk,  as  well  as  eggs,  to  be  a  good  food  for  consumptives,  which  we  supply  in 
addition  to  the  regular  meals  twice  each  day. 

An  important  phase  of  the  food  supply  at  Fort  Stanton  is  our  garden,  where  we 
grow  all  vegetables  in  abundance,  as  well  as  very  fine  cantaloupes  and  watermelons. 
Besides  enjoying  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  season,  we  store  for  winter  use  large 
quantities  of  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  etc. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  EXERCISE. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  to  keep  patients  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind.  The 
isolated  position  of  Fort  Stanton,  while  it  is  excellent  in  that  it  gives  the  patients  no 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  cities  to  dissipate,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  men  lone- 
some. It  IS  almost  as  essential  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits  as  to  keep  them  phys- 
ically as  well  as  possible.  With  our  limited  means,  however,  we  try  to  make  tne 
daily  life  as  pleasant  and  diverting  as  possible.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  is  cro- 
quet, which  IS  an  excellent  game  for  consumptives  because  no  violent  exercise  is 
required.  We  have  three  sets,  on  which  there  are  4  and  6  handed  games  going  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  it  is  too  dark  to  see.  W^e  also  have  a  golf  course,  and 
encourage  such  patients  as  are  able  to  take  up  the  game.  It  is  fine  exercise  for  patients 
who  have  but  slight  involvement,  although  for  advanced  cases  it  will  not  do  at  all. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  we  have  a  large  library 
of  standard  and  current  literature,  from  which  much  pleasure  is  derived  by  the 
patients.  We  are  very  careful,  however,  to  allow  no  reading  in  the  library  or  patients' 
quarters.  Reclining  chairs  and  hammocks  are  scattered  profusely  over  the  place, 
and  we  require  all  who  read  to  sit  out  of  doors.  In  the  near  future  we  expect  to  put 
in  bowling  alleys,  which  I  believe  will  prove  beneficial  to  early  stage  cases.  A  num- 
ber of  patients  own  horses  and  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  riding,  but  here  again 
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we  exercise  great  care,  as  riding  is  detrimental  to  all  pxcept  the  very  earliest  stage 
cases.  A  large  number  of  the  ^t  cases  are  employed  at  lisht  labor  about  the  sana- 
torium and  a  number  of  others  are  employed  as  hostlers  for  the  officers.  The  patients 
who  own  their  own  horses  find  diversion  and  pleasure  in  caring  for  them.  vVe  pro- 
vide them  with  stalls  in  the  corral,  but  require  them  to  buy  their  own  feed. 

On  the  whole,  the  discipline  of  the  sanatorium  is  good  and  the  patients  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  mentally.  There  are  occasional  cases  in  which  the  patient  does 
not  appreciate  what  the  (Government  is  trying  to  do  for  him.  He  usually  drinks 
whenever  he  can  get  to  Capitan,  sometimes  brings  liquor  onto  the  reservation,  stirs 
up  discontent  among  otherwise  contented  patients  b^  insubordinate  talk,  and  com- 
plains of  everything  he  can  find  to  complain  of.  We  m variably  deal  summarily  with 
this  sort  of  man,  as  a  patient  like  him  does  more  harm  than  we  can  do  him  good.  Our 
usual  punishment  is  lo  dismiss  him  from  the  sanatorium.  Our  work  at  Fort  Stanton 
has  showed  us  that  the  more  obedient,  cheerful,  and  contented  a  patient  is  the  greater 
are  his  chances  of  improvement  and  recovery. 

PREVENTION   OF  INFECTION. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent  the  sanatorium 
becoming  infected,  as  in  such  a  calamity  the  surrounding  natives,  the  healthy 
employees,  and  the  cured  or  nearly  cured  cases  would  be  exposed  to  grave  danger. 
We  enforce  rigid  antispitting  rules,  requiring  the  patients  to  deposit  their  sputum  in 
cups,  some  of  which  are  meUl  for  the  pocket  and  are  sterilized  daily  in  a  sterilizer 
made  especially  for  that  purpose,  and  some  of  which  are  metal,  with  paper  fillers, 
which  are  destroyed  by  fire  every  morning.  In  addition  to  this  precaution  all 
quarters  occupied  by  consumptives  are  disinfected  periodically.  Recent  experi- 
ments of  injecting  dust  from  consumptives'  rooms  into  (guinea  pigs  has  proved  that 
the  quarters  are  free  from  infection.  We  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  patients  the 
importance  of  the  spit  cup,  and  when  they  leave,  if  they  are  not  cured,  supply  them 
with  cups  and  ask  tnem  to  spread  the  knowledge  they  Have  gained  as  far  as  possible. 

STATISTICS  FOR  YEAR   ENDED   APRIL  30,  1903. 

Cases  under  treatment  at  beginning  of  year 115 

Cases  admitted  during  the  year 167 

Total 282 

The  tables  given  below  show  the  following  results,  eliminating  the. cases  under 
treatment  less  than  one  month: 

For  the  year  just  ended:  Per  cent. 

Died 29 

Unimproved 7.  2 

Improved 52. 4 

Apparently  recovered 11. 3 

The  consolidated  statistics  for  the  entire  period  since  the  opening  of  the  sanatorium 
until  April  30,  1903,  computed  on  the  same  basis,  give  the  following  results: 

Per  cent. 

Died 24.9 

Unimproved 2. 8 

Improved 54. 2 

Apparently  recovered 18. 1 

These  statistics  deal  only  with  the  cases  in  which  treatment  has  terminated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  statistics  do  not  show  as  good  results  during  the  last 
year  as  we  have  previously  obtained.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  cases  admitted  during  the  past  year  has  undergone  a  proportionate 
change  for  the  worse,  whereas  during  the  former  period  we  received  20  per  cent  of 
first-stage  cases  and  80  per  cent  of  second  and  thinl.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
received  but  15  per  cent  of  first-stage  cases  and  85  per  cent  of  second  and  third,  of 
whom  the  far  advanced  cases  form  a  much  larger  proportion  than  during  the  former 
period.  There  are  also  now  under  treatment  several  recovered  cases  who  are  about 
ready  to  be  dischaiged,  but  who  do  not  figure  in  these  statistics  for  the  reason  that 
they'are  still  officially  borne  on  the  rolls  as  being  under  treatment.  There  continues 
to  be  a  difficulty  in  retaining  patients  under  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  during  the  year  I  have  seen  case  after  case  leave  the  sanatorium  in  a  condition 
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i'ust  short  of  complete  recovery.  When  advised  to  remain  these  patients  say:  **  Why, 
feel  as  well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life/'  and  they  can  not  he  made  to  understand  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  purely  of  sensation.  The  importance  of  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  shown  by  the  following  results  by  stages:  Of  the  first-sta^re  cases  50  per  cent 
have  recovered,  37.5  per  cent  were  discharged  improved,  and  12.6  per  cent  were  dis- 
charged not  improved,  whereas  of  the  second  and  third  stage  cases  5.6  per  cent 
recovered,  54  per  cent  were  discharged  improved,  7.3  per  cent  were  dischaiiged  not 
improved,  and  33  per  cent  died. 

Result. 


Died 

Discharged  unimproved 

Discharged  improved 

Discharxed  apparently  cured. 
Still  under  treatment 


Series  2—167 

patient** 

admitted 

between  Apr. 

Aor  30   1902  '80, 1902,  and 

Apr.  WJ,    1 WZ,      ^p^    gQ    jg^jg 


Series  1—116 

piitientH 
I       under 
I    treatment 


Total. 


AGES. 


Under  25  years 

From  25  to  84  yean 

From  35  to  44  years 

From  45  to  54  years 

Cases  55  years  and  older 


Total. 


16 
4 

39 
10 
46 


115 


15 
44 
34 

16 
6 


115 


2K 

7 

26 

4 

1Q2 


167 


18 
65 
53 
23 

8 


167 


Number  of  cases. 


Series  1. 


History  of  tuberculosis  in  parents 

Both  lungs  afTei'ted 

One  lune  involved 

Tuberculi  bacilli  demonstrated  in  sputum  . . 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  occurred    

Hemorrhage  before,  but  not  after  admiraion 
Hemorrhage  after,  but  not  before  admisKion 
Both  before  and  after  admisfion 


o7 
84 
31 

110 

53 

24 

6 

23 


Series  2. 


629 

155 

12 

147 

60 

iS 

3 

9 


a6  per  cent. 


b  17  per  cent. 


Of  the  134  cases  who  died  or  were  discharged  during  the  year,  10  cases  were  under 
treatment  less  than  one  month,  and  all  were  in  series  2.  o!  these  8  died  and  2  were 
discharged  unimproved. 

CompHcationg, 


Larynx  involved 

Svphilis I 

^Ieningitis i 

Testicles  involved 

Fistula  in  ano ! 

Nephritis 


Series  1. 

Series  2. 

3 

14 

15 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

Total. 


17 

28 
•> 

s 

5 


Heart  disease  (organic)  in  11  cases. 
Pericarditis  in  1  case. 

Pneumothorax  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  complications,  and  no  amount  of  forethought 
and  care  seems  sufficient  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  it  occurring  sometimes  in  cases 
which  have  been  making  steady  improvement.  One  of  our  cases  occurred  in  a  patient 
who  had  gained  25  pounds  in  weight  and  who  seemingly  had  every  prospec^t  of  con- 
tinued improvement  and  ultimate  recovery.  Our  pneumothorax  cases  have  been  uni- 
versally fatal,  with  the  exception  of  1  case  which  occurred  about  three  months  ago, 
and  which  is  still  under  treatment,  but  even  this  case  is  expected  to  terminate  fatally 
w*ithin  a  short  time. 
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Clasffificalion. 


I 


Firat  Rta^e. 


Cases  treated 


SerieH  1. 


14 


Series  2. 


Results: 

Died 

Discharged  unimproved 

Discliai^ed  improved , 

DiwharRed  apparently  cured. 
Still  under  treatment 


In  the  fatal  case  death  was  due  to  softening  of  brain. 


25 


1 
2 
4 
3 
15 


Total. 


39 


1 
2 
6 
8 
22 


But  1  lung  Involved 

Both  lungs  involved 

Tubercle  oaci Hi  were  found  in  sputa 


Total. 


16 
23 
28 


In  54.5  per  cent  of  cases  where  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found  there  was  history 
of  syphilis. 

Hemorrhage  occurred  in  6  cases  of  this  class. 

Of  the  17  cases  of  this  class  in  which  treatment  has  terminated  (discarding  the 
brain  case),  the  results  are: 


Improved 

Not  improved 

Apparently  cured. 


Series  1. 
2 

Series  2. 

Total. 

4 
2 
3 

6 
2 

8 

5 

Per  cent. 


37.5 
12.5 
50 


The  average  gain  in  weight  for  the  two  months  between  October  1,  1902,  and 
December  1,  1902,  was  4,6  pounds. 

New  patients  average  for  the  first  two  months  after  arrival  a  gain  of  4.26  pounds. 

These  figures  include  all  cases  except  a  few  not  in  a  condition  to  be  put  on  the 
scales. 


Cases  treated: 

Tuberculosis  in  parents 

Both  lungs  involved 

But  1  lung  involved 

Tubercle  oacilli  not  found. . . 

Larvnx  involved 

Svpnilis  occurred 

Results  of  treatment  were: 

Died 

Discharged  unimproved 

Discharged  improved 

Discharged  apparently  cured 

Still  under  treatment 


Second  and  third  stages. 


Series  1. 


101 
7 

79 

22 

2 

3 

10 

16 
4 

86 
6 

89 


Series  2. 


142 

24 

127 

5 

12 

14 

7 

27 
5 

22 
1 

87 


Total.     Per  cent. 


243 
31 

216 
27 
14 
17 
17 

43 
9 

58 

7 

126 


17.7 
3.7 

24 
2.5 

52 


Of  the  27  fatal  cases  in  series  2,  7  were  under  treatment  less  than  one  month,  and 
1  case  discharged  not  improved  was  also  under  treatment  less  than  one  month;  and  of 
the  7  cases,  1  arrived  w^ith  a  pyopneumothorax  of  some  duration,  1  had  a  severe  hem- 
orrhage on  the  train,  and  1  had  organic  heart  disease. 
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Pulmonary  hemorrhage,  exclusive  of  streaked  sputum,  occurred  in  107  cases,  as  fol- 
lows: 


f 

Series  1. 

Series  2. 

Total. 

Before  but  not  after  admlAsion 

23 

21 

6 

47 
8 
2 

70 

Before  and  after  admission - 

29 

After  but  not  before  admission 

• 

g 

50 

57 

4 

107 

Of  the  117  cases  in  which  treatment  has  terminated: 


Died 

Not  improved 

Improved 

Apparently  cured. 


Percent. 


87 

7.7 
50 

6 


Elimiiiating  the  7  fatal  cases  and  1  case  discharged  not  improved,  which  were 
under  treatment  less  than  one  month,  the  percentages  are: 


PercenC' 


Died 

Not  Improved 

Improved 

Apparently  cured 


General  summary  of  all  cases  treated  from  the  opening  of  the  sanatoriutn  to  April  SO^  190S. 


Treated 
Died 


DlachaiKed  not  improved 

Discharged  improved 

Apparently  cured ^. 

sun  under  treatment 


014 

New 

Sv^v^n* 

series. 

SOS 

197 

45 

44 

9 

U 

97 

64 

88 

14 

148 



1 

Total. 


470 
89 
20 

161 
S2 

148 


Percent. 


19 
4 

S4 
11 
SI.  5 


Caees  died,  discharged^  and  result. 


Died  and  discharged 

Died 

Discharged  not  Improved 

DiscJiarged  Improved 

Discharged  apparently  cured. 


Number. 


822 
89 
20 

161 
512 


Percent 


27.6 
2.8 
50 
16 


Eliminating  the  27  cases  of  the  former  series  and  the  10  cases  of  the  present  series 
under  treatment  less  than  one  month,  the  results  are: 


Died 

Discharged  not  improved 

Discharged  improved 

Dischaiged  apparently  cured. 


Total  died  and  discharged. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


71 

8 

IM 

52 


■t- 
I 


I 


24.9 

2.8 

54.2 

18.1 
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One  of  the  above  deaths  was  due  to  sarcoma. 


UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  AT  PORT  BAYARD. 

E.  L.  Ck>MEGY8,  Medical  Officer  in  Charge. 

At  present  the  fc^wing  new  buildings  are  under  construction:  Hospital-corps 
barracks,  laboratory,  medical  and  quartermaster  storehouses,  officers'  infirmary,  and 
addition  to  enlistea  men's  infirmary.    An  electric-light  plant  is  also  bein^  installed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  patients,  showing  results  obtained  dunng  the  last 
fiscal  year: 


Cases  treated  during  the  year 

Cases  in  hoepitalJune  30, 1902 

New  and  readmitted  cases 

Cases  discharged  Improved 

Cases  dlschaived  unimproved 

Cases  remaining  improved 

Cases  remaining  unimproved 

Deaths  during  uie  year  (including  2  who  died  en  route) 

Total  number  of  cases  improved 

Total  number  of  cases  unimproved 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

606 

160 

29.64 

366 

70.86 

167 

81.06 

78 

14.48 

124 

24.60 

89 

17.69 

68 

12.46 

281 

66.68 

162 

82.02 

Of  the  356  cases,  new  and  readmitted,  during  the  year,  there  were: 


Discharged  improved . . . 
Discharged  unimproved 
Remaining  Improved . . . 
Remaining  unimproved 

Total  improved 

Total  unimproved 

Deaths 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

84 

28.69 

60 

14.04 

96 

26.69 

75 

21.06 

179 

60.27 

125 

86.11 

62 

14.60 

Of  the  150  cases  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1902,  there  were: 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

78 
28 
29 
14 
102 
37 
11 

48.67 

15.88 

19.88 

9.88 

68 

24.67 

7.38 

Discharged  improved . . . 
Dischaiged  unimproved 
Remaining  improved . . . 
Remaining  unimproved 

Total  improved 

Total  unimproved 

Deaths 


BecapUulaiion. 


Cases  now  remaining  in  hospital . . 

Number  showing  improvement 

Number  not  showing  improvement 


Number.  Per  cent. 


218 

124 

89 


58.21 
41.79 
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REPORT  OP  THE  NEW  MEXICO  SECTION    OP  THE   CLIMATE  ANI> 
CROP  SERVICE  OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  New  Mexico  weather  service.] 

R.  M.  Habdinge,  Section  Director, 

The  organization  of  the  section  has  not  been  changed  during  the  year.  The  Terri- 
torial assembly  of  February,  1903,  reduced  the  annual  appropriation  from  $700  to- 
$500.  This  money  is  used  for  the  necessary  printing  of  the  section;  all  other 
exfyenses — for  salaries,  equipment  of  stations,  stationery,  etc. — are  borne  bv  the 
national  service.  As  there  is  increasing  demand  for  climatic  data  of  New  lifezico 
from  year  to  year,  the  action  of  the  assembly  in  reducing  the  appropriation  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  these  reports  is  not  deemed  wise  at  this  time. 

During  the  year  3  stations  w^ere  established  and  6  discontinued.  Of  these  6  sta- 
tions 5  were  discontinued  because  of  the  removal  of  the  volunteer  observer  to  some 
other  place,  and  1  because  business  obligations  demanded  such  frequent  absences  of 
the  observer.  All  stations  are  fully  equipped  with  standard  instruments  and  shelter, 
excepting  the  special  rainfall  station  of  Golden. 

The  regular  publications  of  the  section  are  the  Weekly  Crop  Bulletin,  the  Monthly 
Report,  the  Snowfall  Bulletin,  and  the  Annual  Summary.  The  Weekly  Crop  Bulletin 
is  made  up  from  the  reports  of  about  50  crop  correspondents,  representing  fairly  well 
the  several  agricultural  and  grazing  sections  of  the  Territory'.  Four  hundred  copies 
are  issued  weekly  in  the  bulletin  form,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  bulletins  is 
widely  copied  and  reproduced  by  the  press  of  the  Territory.  Copies  are  also  sent  to 
most  of  the  leading  produce  excnanges  of  the  country  and  to  such  applicants  outside 
of  the  Territory  as  are  interested  in  the  seasonal  progress  of  the  crops.  The  Snow- 
fall Bulletin  is  issued  at  the  close  of  January,  February,  and  March  oi  each  year,  and 
consists  of  the  summary  of  the  reports  of  about  125  correspondents,  with  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  visible  water  supply  for  the  streams  of  the  Territory.  These  snow- 
fall bulletins  are  also  widely  copied  by  the  press,  and  evidently  have  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  work  of  the  service.  About  250  copies  are  issued  for  dis- 
tribution. The  Monthly  Report  and  Annual  Summary  are  quarto  pamphlets,  sum- 
marizing the  monthly  and  annual  climatolo^ical  data  of  the  several  stations  of  the 
section.  About  500  of  the  former  and  800  ot  the  latter  are  printed  for  distribution, 
monthly  and  annually. 

The  records  of  temperature  and  precipitation  made  by  the  army  surgeons  at  the 
several  posts  extend  in  several  cases  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  climate  and  crop  service  in  1895  these  records  have  been  con- 
tinued by  the  completer  reports  of  the  volunteer  observers  of  the  section,  so  that 
accurate  and  trustworthy  data  of  almost  every  district  of  the  Territory  are  available. 
Without  doubt  the  scientific  correlation  of  this  data  ami  its  wide  distribution  is  an 
influential  factor  in  attracting  the  tourist  and  the  settler.  The  advertisement  of  its 
climate,  in  connection  with  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  shows  that  extensive 
tracts  of  its  vast  domain  possess  excellent  conditions  for  sustaining  life  under  cir- 
cumstances more  comfortable  than  almost  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  sick  that  the  climate  of  New  Mexico 
possesses  in  a  remarkable  de^^ree  special  qualities  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  kindrea  diseases.  After  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  experience  of  its  medical  servants  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  the  Government  selected  Fort  Stanton  and  Fort  Bayard  in  New  Mexico  as 
the  site  for  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  this  dread  disease. 

The  collection  of  this  climatic  data  is  made  possible  through  the  volunteer  work  of 
citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  who  receive  no  money  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  manifestation  of  sucli  public  spirit  calls  for  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  the  geneial  public  that  they  so  generously  serve  and  benefit. 
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K I  LUNG   FROSTS,  1902. 

But  few  observers  recorded  the  dates  of  frosts,  and  the  dates  in  the  table  are  those 
on  which  the  last  temperature  of  32°  or  lower  was  recorded  in  the  spring  and  the 
first  fall  to  32°  or  lower  in  the  autumn. 


Alamogordo 

Albert 

Albuquerque . . . . 

Alma 

Arabela 

Aztec 

Bluewater 

Carlsbad 

Cloudcroft 

East  Las  Vegas . . 

Engle 

Folsom 

Fort  Bayard 

Fort  Stanton 

Fort  Union 

Fort  Wingate.... 

Galisteo 

Oallinas  Springs. 


Lost  of 
spring. 


First  of   ! 
autumn. 


Apr.  81     Nov.    8  ' 
Apr.     1  ,      Do.  a 
Apr.  23  :      Do. 

May  19  ! 

Mar.  31     Nov.    3 

May  20   

May  24  Sept.  27  i 
Mar.  31  Nov.  3a 
Sept  12(1 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 


8 
21 
23 
21 
80 
23 
21 
22 

4 


Sept. 

12a 

Oct. 

3 

Sept. 

27" 

Sept. 

11 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

4 

Oct. 

27 

Horse  Springs 

Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs. 

Los  Lunas 

Lower  Penasco 

MesillaPark 

Olio 

Raton 

Roswell 

San  Marcial 

Santa  Fe 

Socorro 

Taw 

Winsors 

Woodbury 

Eastview 

Espanola 

Dorsey 


Last  of 
spring. 


9 

8 

12 

5 


May  22 
Apr.  26 
...do... 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Miiy 
May  23 
Mar.  31a 
Apr.     1 
May  20a 
Mar.  31a 
May  21 
July    7 
May  19 
May  20 
May  22 


First  of 
autumn. 


Oct.       8 
Sept.    27 


Oct.     26 


Sept.    26 
Nov.    8a 


Nov.    8a 


Sept.    28 
Sept.     2 


Sept.  27a 

Do. 
Sept.  12a 


a  Designated  as  last  or  first  "  tcilllng  frost"  by  observer. 


CROP  REVIEW,  1902. 

Unusually  fine  weather  during  January,  excepting  the  last  week  when  a  succes- 
sion of  storms  brought  cold,  windy  weather  wnich,  following  the  long  dry  spell, 
caused  stock  to  fall  of  very  rapidly,  especially  in  all  northern  and  eastern  sections, 
excepting  in  the  central  and  lower  recos  Valley,  where  moist  snows  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  compensated  for  the  cold  and  previous  drought.  A  timely 
fall  of  snow  over  Socorro  County  on  the  17th,  and  over  all  northwestern  counties  on 
the  25th  and  26th,  relieved  the  drought  conditions  previously  existing,  and  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stock  interests  of  that  section.  Owing  to  the  storms  of 
the  last  week  the  snow  on  the  mountains  about  the  headwaters  of  streams,  although 
not  as  deep  as  usual,  promised  a  fair  supply  of  water  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

February  was  a  warm,  dry  month,  with  high,  desiccating  winds  during  the  last 
four  days.  Nearly  all  the  precipitation  of  the  month  occurred  from  the  25th  to  the 
28th,  coming  as  snow  in  the  northern  counties  and  on  the  mountains,  and  as  rain 
and  thunderstorms  in  southern  districts.  The  high  winds  of  the  last  four  days  of 
the  month  were  of  unusual  violence,  causing  much  trouble  and  discomfort  in  the 
more  exposed  sections  of  the  southern  counties.  As  a  rule  stock  passed  the  month 
in  fair  condition,  but  on  account  of  the  long  dry  spell  had  become  very  much  reduced 
on  many  of  the  eastern  and  southern  ranges,  and  in  some  instances  loss  was  sus- 
tained. The  storms  of  the  last  part  of  the  month  brought  about  the  average  amount 
of  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  was  thought  to  assure  a  good  water  supply  for  the 
earlv  spring  months. 

>farch  was  cool  and  dry  with  unusually  high  drying  winds.  The  temperature 
averaged  three  degrees  below  normal,  and  precipitation  nearly  a  third  less  than  usual. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  the  snow  in  the  mountains  was  about  the  average  except- 
ing in  the  Canadian  watershed  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pecos  watershed,  and 
excepting  in  these  districts  the  streams  were  fairly  well  supplied  with  water  for  the 
opening  season.  Considerable  plowing  and  some  planting  nad  been  done  in  southern 
sections,  but  in  the  northeastern  counties  spring  work  was  delayed  on  account  of  the 
drought.  The  month  was  particularly  disagreeable  owing  to  the  frequent  high  winds 
and  dust  and  sand  storms.  Range  stock  passed  the  winter  in  very  good  condition, 
but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ranges  there  was  considerable  shrinkage  during 
March,  and  some  slight  losses  in  eastern  and  northeastern  counties.  Apricots  and 
some  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  in  central  and  southern  sections  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  many  of  the  buds  were  killed  by  the  frosts  of  the  30th  and  31st. 

April  was  an  unusually  warm  and  drv  month  with  high  drying  winds  intensifying 
the  drought.  In  the  northeastern  Quadrant  and  in  central  counties  irrigation  water 
became  scarce,  spring  seeding  was  delayed,  and  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  ranges 
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there  was  considerable  loss  in  stock,  especially  sheep  and  lambs.  Equally  unfavor- 
able conditions  obtained  also  in  Rio  Arriba  Ck)unty,  where  sheep  men  were  expe- 
riencing heavy  losses  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Elsewhere  in  the  Territory 
irrigation  water  continued  sufficient  throughout  the  month,  and  in  the  south  and 
southwest  spring  work  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  were  deemed  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  usual  season.  Lambins  also  was  turninc;  out  quite  successfully.  The 
ranges,  however,  were  badly  in  need  of  moisture,  and  wnile  stock  generally  remained 
in  TbXt  condition,  owing  to  the  favorable  winter,  there  was  not  the  improvement 
expected  at  this  season. 

rrospects  for  an  unusually  large  fruit  yield  remained  promising,  although  a  heavy 
frost  on  the  22d  caused  some  alarm  in  the  northern  valleys.  However,  the  effects 
of  the  slight  freeze  were  beneficial  in  partially  thinning  the  too  heavily  laden  trees. 
Alfalfa,  wheat,  and  oats,  where  irrigated,  made  good  growth  during  the  month. 
During  the  last  ten  days  considerable  corn  was  planted  in  northern  counties,  but  on 
temporal,  or  unirrigated,  land  planters  were  waiting  for  rain. 

May  was  a  dry  and  windy  month,  the  drought  existing  throughout  April  was  not 
generally  broken  until  the  last  week,  when  heavy  rains  over  northern  and  north- 
eastern sections  brought  relief.  Except  in  northeastern  counties  irrigation  water  was 
sufficient  during  the  month,  and  crops  under  ditch  made  fairly  good  progress.  In  the 
northeast,  however,  water  was  scarce,  and  on  unirrigated  lands  very  httle  planting 
could  be  done  until  after  the  rains  of  the  26th.  The  cold  weather  of  the  19th  ana 
20th  brought  frost  over  the  northern  half  of  the  territory,  with  freezing  temperatures 
in  the  northern  valleys.  Some  early  garden  vegetables,'  young  com,  and  aludfa  w^ere 
nipped,  and  early  fruit  sli^htlv  damaged,  but  the  total  injury  was  not  extensive. 

The  continued  drought  in  the  east-central  and  northeastern  sections  caused  large 
losses  in  sheep  and  lambs.  Many  old  sheep  died  from  the  effects  of  the  drought,  and 
in  many  camps  the  increase  in  lambs  was  less  than  50  per  cent.  Some  outfits  in 
northern  counties  secured  as  high  as  85  per  cent  and  over,  but  these  cases  were  rare. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  26th  put  the  soil  in  condition  for  working,  filled  the  prairie 
water  holes,  and  started  the  ^rass  on  ranges,  and  at  the  close  of  tne  month  farmers 
were  busily  engaged  in  planting  their  late  crops  of  corn,  beans,  and  pease,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  were  l^ginning  to  show  decided  improvement.  In  the  extreme  southwest, 
where  conditions  were  quite  favorable  during  the  lambing  season  of  the  early  part 
of  May,  there  was  a  very  satisfactory  increase,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
there  was  complaint  of  a  serious  drought  affecting  the  cattle  interests  of  these  sec- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  month  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  generally  secured  in 
southern  counties,  but  with  only  a  fair  yield.  Tne  combined  effects  of  the  frosts  of 
the  20th,  the  high  winds,  and  the  several  severe  local  hail  storms  failed  to  lessen  the 
general  prospects  of  a  lai^  fruit  crop. 

June  was  an  unusually  warm  and  dry  month,  with  high,  drying  winds.  The  pre- 
cipitation was  considerably  less  than  half  the  usual  June  rainfall,  and  the  high  tem- 
perature, especially  of  the  last  decade,  accompanied  by  almost  daily  wind  storms, 
made  the  month  one  of  severe  drought,  almost  unprecedented  in  some  localities. 
The  only  section  having  a  rainfall  approaching  the  normal  was  the  southern  Pecos 
Valley,  and  nearly  all  of  this  amount  was  the  result  of  one  storm  decidedly  local  in 
character.  From  the  23d  to  the  26th,  inclusive,  was  a  period  of  warm  weather 
unequaled  in  the  records  of  the  section.  The  highest  temperatures  recorded  were 
lOS""  at  Albert,  112''  at  Carlsbad,  and  113°  at  San  Marcial.  Before  the  close  of  the 
month  grass  on  the  ranges  was  nearly  all  dried  up  and  stocl^  water  was  very  scarce, 
particularly  in  certain  prairie  sections  and  on  the  Socorro  County  ranges,  and  stock 
interests  as  a  whole,  excepting  in  the  lower  Pecos  country,  were  suffering  severely. 
Irrigation  water  failed  in  man}^  districts,  the  Rio  Grande  becoming  dry  from  Albu- 
Guerque  south.  In  the  few  sections  having  sufficient  irrigation  water  the  crops  under 
aitch  made  only  fair  progress,  while  those  lacking  water  suffered  severely,  and  on 
temporal  lands  the  small  acreage  of  com,  pease,  and  beans  that  had  been  planted 
almost  entirely  dried  up.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  alfalfa  stood  the  aronght 
remarkably  well,  the  second  cutting  was  a  very  poor  crop  in  nearly  all  oentnd  and 
southern  sections.  Cherries,  apricots,  and  early  peaches  were  ripening  in  the  lower 
counties  toward  the  first  of  the  month,  but  the  fruit  was  very  generally  undersized 
from  the  lack  of  moisture.  At  the  close  of  the  month  the  prospects  were  very  dis- 
couraging for  a  large  percentage  of  the  crops  on  temporal  lands  and  on  lands  under 
diteh  where  the  water  had  failed,  and  on  many  of  the  central  and  southwestern 
ranges  cattle  were  beginning  to  die  from  the  lack  of  water  and  proper  feed. 

The  existing  drougnt  continued,  as  a  rule,  during  July  over  all  sections  excepting 
the  southeastern  quadrant,  where  the  rainfall  was  far  in  excess  of  the  normal.  At 
Carlsbad,  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  the  total  for  the  month  was  10.51  inches,  or 
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about  8  inches  more  than  the  usual  amount.  There  was  a  number  of  light  showers, 
and  in  some  instances  heavy  rains  during  the  month,  especially  the  rain  of  the  19th 
over  northern  counties,  but  thev  were  decidedly  local  in  character  and  afforded  only 
temporary  relief  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  high  winds.  The  storm 
of  tne  19th  brought  heavy  rain  and  hail  to  northeastern  sections,  causing  consider- 
able damage  from  hail  and  floods  in  the  vicinity  of  Watrous  and  Springer.  At  the 
close  of  the  month  conditions  were  excellent  in  southeastern  sections,  and  fair  in  the 
np^r  mountain  valleys,  but  on  the  plains  in  general  the  drought  was  severe,  and 
wnile  stock  remained  m  fair  condition  still  there  was  not  the  marked  improvement 
expected  at  this  season,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  stock  water  on  the  prairie  ranges 
and  the  grass  was  very  short.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  wheat  harvest  be^n 
in  the  north-central  valleys,  and  some  was  cut,  both  rather  earlier  than  usual. 
Third  alfalfa  was  about  ready  to  cut  in  southern  sections,  and  the  second  growth  in 
northern,  but  both  crops  were  considerably  below  the  average.  During  the  last 
decade  com  made  rapid  progress  where  irrigated,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
fields  on  temporal  lands  scarcely  promised  good  fodder.  A  fine  crop  of  cantaloupes 
was  ripening  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  it  was 
expected  that  the  watermelon  crop  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  would  be  a  failure.  The 
drought  caused  much  dropping  of  fruits,  and  in  some  cases  injury  to  the  trees  was 
reported.  Grasshoppers  were  proving  quite  a  pest  in  some  localities  of  the  northern 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  temperature  for  August  was  about  normal,  with  the  precipitation  for  the 
Territory  as  a  whole  about  a  quarter  more  than  usual.  The  excess  of  precipitation, 
however,  was  confined  to  the  southern  counties,  while  in  northern  and  especially 
northeastern  sections  there  was  a  deficiency.  The  protracted  drought  of  central  and 
southwestern  counties,  which  was  causing  much  alarm  among  the  stockmen,  was 
broken  early  in  the  month  by  general  showers.  Grass  started  rapidly  on  the  ranges 
and  the  succeeding  good  rains  of  the  month  put  ranges  in  excellent  condition  and 
gave  every  assurance  of  good  fall  and  winter  feed  for  stock.  In  the  northern  and 
especially  northeastern  counties  the  rains  were  insufficient  and  badly  distributed, 
and  in  general  the  condition  of  the  ranges  was  quite  discouraging.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  wild  hay  secured  in  northern  counties,  and  there  was  little  probability  of 
the  grass  getting  even  a  fair  growth  before  the  advent  of  killing  froste.  Wheat,  oats, 
and  oarley  harvest  was  conducted  in  these  districts  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
on  unirrigated  lands  the  several  crops  were  very  poor.  Orchards  and  gardens,  how- 
ever, securing  what  water  there  was  to  spare,  were  unusually  fine.  In  southern 
counties  the  later  crops,  as  late  fruits  and  alfalfa,  com  and  melons,  improved  greatly 
during  the  month.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  late  peaches  were  somewhat  under- 
sized in  a  few  localities,  owing  to  the  lon^  drought,  but  in  general  the  late  rains 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  these  fruits  and  they  were  unusually  excellent. 
Heavy  rains  visited  the  Black  Range  district  on  the  29th,  causing  a  flood  down  the 
Mimbres  River  which  almost  completely  devastated  the  be^iutifuT  Mimbres  Valley. 
Orchards,  crops,  and  homes  were  almost  universally  destroyed  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cultivated  lands  rendered  waste  by  washmg  and  the  deposits  of  the  flood. 

September  was  a  cold,  dry  month,  with  both  temperature  and  precipitation  far 
below  normal.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  extreme  northeastern  counties,  where, 
on  account  of  the  slight  rainfall  during  the  entire  season,  the  crops  generally  were 
failures  and  the  ranges  promised  a  shorUige  of  winter  feed  for  the  st(^k.  As  a  con- 
sequence, stockmen  of  the  northeast  viewed  the  approaching  winter  with  alarm, 
and  although  at  the  close  of  the  month  all  kinds  of  stock  in  these  sections,  in  com- 
mon with  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  were  in  very  good  condition,  vet  preparations 
were  begun  for  removing  possibly  half  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  out  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  in  order  to  save  the  ranges  for  the  remaining  stock.  Water  also  became 
very  scarce  and  only  the  best  springs  continued  to  flow.  In  other  sections  of  the 
Territory,  excepting  a  comparativelv  small  area  in  the  center,  conditions  were  fair 
both  for  ranges  and  late  crops,  while  in  the  lower  Pecos,  from  above  Roswell,  the 
season  was  unusually  favorable.  The  first  damaging  frost  occurred  in  northern  sec- 
tions on  the  12th,  aifecting  slightly  the  colder  norSiem  valleys,  and  the  next  gen- 
erally killing  frost  came  on  the  27th,  causing  damage  to  late  beans,  cucuml^rs, 
melons,  and  in  some  parts  alfalfa  throughout  all  northern  counties. 

October  was  characterized  by  steady,  bright  weather,  with  an  absence  of  severe 
frosts  excepting  in  the  more  exposed  northern  valleys  and  plains.  The  temperature 
was  but  slightly  above  the  normal,  while  the  precipitation  was  less  than  naif  the 
usual  amount,  occurring  altogether  on  the  first  three  and  last  three  days  of  the 
.month.  Over  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory  the  drought  conditions  obtaining 
throughout  the  season  continued  during  October,  and  while  the  absence  of  severe 
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frosts  and  the  bright  days  were  ideal  conditions  for  curing  the  prairie  grass,  there 
was  very  Uttle  to  cure  on  northern  ranges,  and  stockmen  reduced  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  the  minimum  number  on  account  of  the  scant  feed.  While  water  was  very 
scarce  on  northern  nngea,  there  are  no  reports  of  particular  inconvenience  or  loss 
occasioned  thereby.  Tnroughout  the  season  thus  far  the  conditions  for  stock  and 
crops  have  been  very  good  in  southern  sections,  and  in  the  lower  Pecos  country  par- 
ticularly so.  At  the  close  of  the  month  reports  indicated  that  all  kinds  of  stock 
were  in  very  good  condition.  The  first  generally  killing  frost  of  the  season  over 
northern  sections  occurred  on  the  4th,  but  all  crops  were  secured  by  this  time,  and 
the  frost  was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  damage  the  prairie  grass. 

The  prevailing  drought  of  the  season  over  northern  sections  continued  during 
November,  but  over  the  Territory  as  a  whole  the  precipitation  was  about  normal, 
with  the  temperature  slightly  in  excess.  The  month  was  characterized  by  pleasant 
weather,  excepting  the  last  few  days,  when  extreme  northern  counties  experienced 
rather  severe  weather  for  the  season.  The  first  generally  killing  frost  occurred  on 
the  3d,  but  as  the  prairie  grass  was  well  cured  bv  this  time  no  loss  or  dama^  was 
occasioned.  The  freezing  weather  of  the  last  week  of  the  month  caused  some  incon- 
venience to  northern  stockmen  by  freezing  up  the  shallow  water  holes  and  lakes; 
but  over  the  Territory  in  general  all  stock  was  in  very  good  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  month,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  feed  on  northern  ranges,  as  the  fine  fall 
weather  had  cured  the  grass  into  an  excellent  quality  of  feed. 

December  was  characterized  by  steady,  moderately  cold  weather,  with  the  tem- 

Eerature  half  a  degree  above  normal,  and  the  precipitation  0.35  of  an  inch,  or  about 
alf  the  usual  amount,  above  normal.  As  a  rule,  this  excess  of  precipitation  was 
brought  about  by  the  general  storm  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  which  brought 
heavy  snows  to  all  northern  counties,  extending  in  a  less  degree  as  far  south  as  the 
southern  boundary  as  snow  and  rain,  and  proving  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stock 
ranges.  On  some  northern  mountain  stock  ranges  the  deep  snow  caused  some  slight 
loss,  but  on  the  whole  the  resultant  benefit  was  far  in  excess.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  stock  of  all  kinds  were  in  very  good  condition,  although  on  northeastern 
ranges  the  feed  was  quite  scarce,  but  of  a  superior  quality. 

Annual  mmmary  of  meteorological  data,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  1902, 
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Voluntary  obBervers, 


Statioiui. 


Observers. 


Alamogordo J.C.Dunn. 

Albert A.  Knell.a 

Al buquerque Prof.  M .  Casters,  b 

Alma Wm.  French,  c 

Arabela :..  A. M. Richardson. 

Aztec E.G. Condi t,M.D.d 

Bell  Ranch i  C.M.O'Donel. 


Bluewater 

Cambray , 


Carlsbad  .. 
Cloudcroft. 
Deming  . . . 


Dorsey , 

Ea.st  Las  Vegas . 

Eastview , 

Engle 

JCsnanoIa 

Folsom 

Fort  Bayard 

Fort  Stanton 

Fort  Union 

FortWingate.... 
Gage , 


J.  8.  Van  Doren. 

Agent  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Co. 
H.  F.  Christian. 
A.Walker. 
Agent  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Co. 
W.  C.  Barnes. 
J.  W.  Hanson. 
J.  W.  Corbett. 
A.  J.  Coats. 
Jim  Currv. 
Jackson  l^abor. 
Surgeon  in  charge. 

Do. 
M.  C.  Needham. 
Post  surgeon. 
Agent  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Co. 


o  H.  M.  Hanson  after  January. 
b  Prof.  C.  E.  Hodgin  after  May. 


Oalisteo 

GalUnas  Springs 

HorEe  Springs 

Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
Lordsburg 


Observers. 


Los  Lunas 

Lower  Penasco , 
Mesilla 


Olio 

Raton 

Roswell  .... 
San  Marcial 
Santa  Fe  . . . 
Silver  City  . 

Socorro 

Strauss 


Taoe 

Winsors  . . . 
Woodbury. 


Sylvester  Davis. 
Jas.  £.  Whitmore. 
M.  Stevens. 
Dr.  W.C.Bailey. 
Montezuma  Hotel. 
Agent    Southern    Pacific 

Railroad  Co. 
Richard  Pohl. 
H.W.CresBwellJr. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural 

College. 
Cyril  James  Collyer. 
A.  R.  Quick. 
W.  M.  Reed. 
J.K.Vencill. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Chas.  H.  Lyons. 
Prof.  F.A.Jones. 
Agent    Southern    Pacific 

Railroad  Co. 
Frank  Staplin. 
H.  D.  Winsor. 
A.  J.  Woodbur5\ 


c  Maurice  Coats  after  May. 
d  L.  C.  Grove  after  February. 


fbrecast  display  stations. 
[Distributing  center,  Denver,  Colo.] 


Stations. 

Displaymen. 

Stations. 

Displaymen. 

Albuquerque 

Postmaster. 
X.  L.  Hobbs. 

Las  Vegas 

Plaza  Hotel. 

Raton 

Las  Vegas  HotSprings . 

i 

Montezuma  Hotel. 

Note.— Special  warnings  telegraphed  to  J.  F.  Hutchinson.  Springer,  and  Ross  McMillan,  Socoiro, 
and  ''emergency  warnings"  to  86  postmasters  in  the  Territory. 
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THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  AGENCY. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent, 

A  careful  census  of  the  tribe  shows  a  population  of  774,  divided  as  follows:  Male, 
378;  female,  401;  of  whom  215  are  children  of  school  age.  This  shows  an  apparent 
decrease  of  27  during  the  year,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  people  shown  on  last  year's  census  who  had  been  dead  for 
as  much  as  two  years.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  number  shown  on  the  census  roll 
herewith  submitted  is  not  far  from  what  should  have  been  shown  on  the  census  for 
the  year  of  1902. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  mention  that  the  present  census  shows,  in  so  far  as 
was  possible,  the  names  of  the  Indians  as  they  appear  on  the  allotment  schedule. 
It  was  difficult  to  compile  an  Intelligent  census  for  the  reason  that  the  members  of 
the  tribe  have  not  been  compelled  to  retain  the  names  by  which  they  were  allotted, 
but  were  either  enrolled  by  a  *'nick  name"  or  given  an  arbitrary  name  each  time 
the  census  was  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  effort  put  forth,  I  can  not  be  certain 
that  the  present  census  is  absolutely  correct,  but  I  feel  sure  that  in  another  year  a 
census  can  be  compiled  which  can  be  relied  upon.  As  it  is  the  custom  of  this  tribe 
to  wait  until  a  child  is  about  3  years  of  age  before  giving  a  name,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  assign  an  arbitrary  name,  which  the  parent  will  not  remember,  as  endless 
confusion  will  result.  On  this  account  children  under  3  years  of  age  are  simply 
enrolled  with  the  parent  by  giving  the  sex  and  age. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  confusion  of  names,  the  very 
important  matter  of  Indian  allotments  is  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  state.  By  actual 
count,  there  are  205  individuals  on  the  census  roll  who  certainlv  have  allotments 
(judging  by  their  evident  age),  but  who  can  not  be  identified  with  their  names  on 
the  allotment  schedule.  It  would  be  possible,  by  careful  and  patient  work,  to  finally 
straighten  out  this  tanj^le  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  allottees 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  location  of  their  allotments.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties presented  as  to  the  lands  of  living  allottees,  it  can  be  readily  foreseen  that  it 
will  be  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task  to  locate  lands  of  deceased  allottees  and  to  determine 
the  heirs  to  such  lands. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  also  considering  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
make  all  the  allotments,  tillable  (as  a  large  percentage  of  them  can  never  be  irri- 
gated) ,  I  am  lead  to  earnestly  recommend  that  when  the  present  policy  of  buildiuj^ 
storage  reservoirs  has  been  sufficiently  pursued  that  there  will  be  ten  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  for  each  member  of  the  tribe;  then  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  effect 
a  cancellation  of  the  present  allotments  and  that  a  new  allotment  be  made,  giving 
each  allottee  a  small  tract  of  irrigated  land,  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  to  be 
held  in  common  as  grazing  lana.  I  have  presented  this  idea  to  a  number  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  tribe,  and  it  meets  their  hearty  approval.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  consent  of  the  tribe  can  be  obtained  to  a  reallotment  on  such  a  hasiB, 

On  account  of  the  severe  drought,  absolutely  nothing  was  raised  bv  the  tribe  last 
year.  Last  April  there  were  issued  to  the  tribe  10,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat,  10,000 
pounds  of  oats,  and  a  like  amount  of  seed  potatoes.  As  the  season  has  proven  favor- 
able, a  good  return  from  the  planting  of  this  se^  can  be  confidently  predicted.  In 
fact,  the  wheat  and  oats  are  now  almost  ready  for  harvesting.  The  tribe  will  also 
have  a  good  crop  of  hay,  much  of  which  is  already  cut  and  stacked. 

When  I  assumed  chai^  of  this  agency,  every  member  of  the  tribe  was  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  rations  distributed.  Agency  employees  (Indian)  who  were 
receiving  salaries  of  |60  per  month  were  allowed  the  same  share  as  those  unable  to 
work.  This  i>ractioe  was  discontinued,  and  the  number  allowed  rations  gradually 
decreased  until,  at  present,  the  ration  roll  carries  309  persons.  The  merits  of  each 
individual  case  have  been  carefully  investigated  and  the  rations  are  now  distributed 
solely  to  families  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  absolutely  incapacitated  from  earning 
a  living.     When  the  training  school  is  opened  for  pupils  this  number  will  be  mate- 
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rially  decreased,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of  children  of  school  a^e  in  the  families 
now  on  the  ration  roll. 

That  the  issuing  of  rations  to  the  whole  tribe  is  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  money  earned  by  the  tribe  will 
show  115,000  during  the  past  year.  This  money  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Paid  by  the  Government  for  work  on  reservoirs,  ditches,  and  roads,  $10,000; 
earned  by  labor  on  neighboring  ranches,  $2,000;  proceeds  of  sales  of  baskets,  bead- 
work,  etc.,  $3,000. 

If  the  present  policy  of  paying  for  labor  in  lieu  of  issuing  rations  is  continued  for  a 
few  years  I  feel  assured  that  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  can  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  The 
money  being  spent,  as  now,  in  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  will  enable  the  tribe 
to  have  an  assured  means  of  support  through  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  is  represented  by  two  large  reservoirs. 
One  of  these  reservoirs  will  hold  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  2,000  acres  of  excellent 
land,  which  amount  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  water  thus  stored.  The  second 
reservoir  should  easily  serve  the  1,000  acres  tributary  thereto,  although  about  250 
acres  of  the  latter  is  property  belonging  to  the  agency  and  school. 

If  present  plans  do  not  miscarry  there  will  he  about  2,500  acres  more  * 'placed 
under  the  ditch"  during  the  present  working  season. 

During  the  year  over  3  miles  of  road  has  been  constructed.  This  road  was  built 
at  points  where  travel  was  difficult  and  represents  a  large  amount  of  hard  work.  In 
adaition,  a  considerable  amount  of  repair  work  was  done.  It  is  my  purpose,  if  means 
will  permit,  to  construct  a  good  road  from  each  irrigation  district  to  the  agency, 
which  is  the  shipping  point  for  all  reservation  products.  If  a  first-class  road  grader 
were  provided  for  this  agency,  the  labor  and  expense  of  road  building  would  iS  very 
materially  reduced. 

Referring  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  this  reservation,  I  desire  to  state  that  cattle 
in  considerable  numbers  can  not  be  produced,  on  account  of  the  extremely  rough 
character  of  a  large  part  of  the  lands  available  for  grazing.  Sheep,  however,  will 
thrive  admirably  in  such  pastures,  and,  moreover,  the  members  of  this  tribe  are  more 
adapted  to  successfully  care  for  sheep  than  for  cattle.  When  irrigation  farming  is 
firmlv  established  at  this  nlace,  and  when  a  considerable  amount  of  alfalfa  is  pro- 
duced, I  would  recommena  that  a  portion  of  the  timber  on  this  reservation  be  dis- 
posed of  (under  proper  restrictions)  and  the  proceeds  be  invested  in  sheep  for 
distribution  among  the  energetic  and  deserving  of  the  tribe.  A  few  of  the  more 
enterprising  members  of  the  tribe  have  already  started  in  the  sheep  industry  in  a 
small  way  and  are  attaining  a  fair  measure  of  success.  There  are  about  2,000  head 
of  sheep  and  a  like  number  of  ^oats  owned  by  the  Indians. 

The  greatest  enterprise  exhibited  by  this  tribe  is  in  the  matter  of  raising  ponies, 
there  being  at  least  2,500  head  on  the  reservation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  succumbed  to  the  rigor  of  the  past  winter.  This  pony  stock  is  not 
improving  in  quality.  The  Indians  persist  in  tne  use  of  pony  stallions  for  breeding 
purposes  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  effective  measures  are  inaugurated  to  pre- 
vent it.  As  a  means  of  improving  the  work  animals  owned  by  the  Indians,  I  would 
rfecomraend  a  yearly  "round-up"  of  all  horses  and  the  castration  of  all  male  colts. 
I  would  then  introduce  for  the  use  of  the  tribe  a  few  well-bred  stallions  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  well-bred  jacks.  Mules  are  decidedly  preferable  to  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians,  as  they  are  more  rugged  and  hardy. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  this  reservation,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  near  future,  is  the  disposition  of  the  fine  bodies  of  timber  growing 
at  various  points  within  the  reservation  lines.  In  my  judgment  there  should  be  no 
haste  in  the  matter,  as  the  timber  is  growing  more  valuable  with  each  passing  vear. 
When  the  time  arrives  that  sales  seem  ex^^ient  I  most  earnestly  recommend  and 
urge  that  the  utmost  care  be  used  in  surrounding  this  sale  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard a^inst  wanton  destruction.    The  amount  of  timber  destroyed  by  the  lumber 


logs  bein^  made  use  of  and  the  remainder  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
The  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  has  been  the  ease 
with  wnich  they  could  obtain  liquor.  A  certain  wealthy  Mexican  owns  5  saloons  on 
the  borders  of  the  reservation  and  for  fifteen  years  has  debauched  this  tribe  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law.  Last  April  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  conviction  of  this  man,  and 
although  he  claims  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  m  New  Mexico,  he  was  obliged 
to  spend  sixty  days  in  the  Federal  jail  as  a  common  criminal.  It  is  a  significant  tact 
that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  drunkenness  on  this  reservation  since  the  convic- 
tion mentioned  above. 
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The  most  prefismg  need  at  the  agency  is  a  good  water  system.  At  moderate  ooet 
wilKKfimifmrwi^lImm  mmkk  temkadad  to  the  asency.  This  should  be  done  as 
a  protection  against  fire  as  well  as  for  n  i  F^iirfiwi  — i  ilHiiiMjIii  use. 

The  training  school  for  this  tribe  is  not  in  operation,  owiq^l»ibe  ^lure  of  the 
reeervoir  first  built  for  the  storage  of  water.  A  new  reservoir  was  bud^^dlfict  time 
ago  which  has  proven  a  success,  and  the  school  will  be  opened  September  1. 

There  are  about  160  acres  of  excellent  land  tributary  to  the  school,  all  of  which  can 
be  irrigated  by  the  school  pumping  plant. 

The  school  plant  is  very  gooa,  but  will  probably  be  too  small  to  aocommod«te  215 
children,  which  the  last  census  shows  to  be  of  school  ase.  The  construction  of  & 
separate  school  buildins^  and  assemblv  hall  would  probaDiy  relieve  the  other  build- 
ings so  that  all  able-bocQed  children  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated.  The  school 
should  also  have  a  good  and  commodious  bam  as  a  part  of  the  plant 
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Statistics  cLCComjftmi^ig  annnal  report  for  fiscal  year  190S. 

Name  of  agency,  MMSiIero. 

Name  of  Indian  tifbe,  Mescalero  Apache. 

Population  ef  tribe,  439. 

fa)  MkleB,  184. 

]h)  Females,  255. 
9amber  of  Indians  who  wear  citizen's  dress  wholly,  439. 
Number  of  Indians  who  can  read,  155. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use  Enfflish  enough  for  ordinary  intercounie,  183. 
Number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age,  107. 

ia)  Males,  48. 

(h)  Females,  59. 
Number  of  dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians.  62. 
Proportion  of  the  subsistence  of  Indians  obtained: 

id)  By  labor  of  Indians  for  themselves,  92  per  cent. 

(6)  Bv  issue  of  Government  rations,  8  per  cent 
Number  o\  missionaries^  none. 

Number  of  formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  year,  5. 
Number  of  births,  21. 
Number  of  deaths,  30. 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year,  none. 
Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year — 

(a)  By  Government,  62. 


ih)  By  Indians,  1,000. 
loer 


Numoer  ol  acres  broken  during  the  year,  123. 

Number  of  acres  under  fence,  2,700. 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed  on  reservation,  67,433. 

Feet  of  timber  marketed  by  Indians,  100,000. 

Cords  of  wood  cut  by  Indians,  165. 

Number  of  pounds  of  freight  transported  by  Indians,  154,519. 

Amount  earned  by  such  freightage,  $309. 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  Government,  $1,462.50. 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  otherwise,  $4,767.89. 

Produce  raised: 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats do. . . 

Com do... 

Potatoes do... 

Turnips do . . . 

Onions do. . . 

Beans pounds . 

Other  vegatables do. . . 

Hay,  cut tons. 


By  Qovetn- 
ment.  a 


None. 

100 

None. 

200 

50 

50 

None. 

5,000 

20 


By  In- 
dians, a 


4,000 

8,000 

200 

1,600 

None. 

250 

10,000 

6,000 

25 


26.  Stock  owned: 

■ 

By  Govern- 
ment, a 

By  In- 
dians, a 

Horses 

, ^-^.^-^r  niitnher. . 

14 

None. 

None. 

89 

11 

70 

None. 

1,000 
40 

Mules 

do.... 

Burros 

do.... 

100 

Cattle 

do 

None. 

Swine  

do.... 

None. 

Sheep 

do.... 

6,406 
1,742 

Goats 

dA 

a  Bstimated. 
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Cash  income  of  ike  Mescalero  Apache  for  fiscal  year  1903, 

Received  from  Government: 

Sale  of  50,000  pounds  oats $760.00 

Sale  of  165  cords  wood 412.50 

Sale  of  100,000  feet  timber 300.00 

Transportation  of  supplies 309. 00 

Transportation  of  lumber 144. 36 

Work  on  irrigation  ditches 822. 50 

Work  developing  springs 457. 50 

$3, 1»5.  86 

Received  from  other  sources: 

Per  capita  payment  from  proceeds  of  grazing 2, 760. 00 

Sale  of  wool 2,128.40 

Sale  of  farm  and  ranch  products 764.49 

Saleof  curios 1,875.00 

Labor  performed  for  permittees  and  others 500. 00 

8,027.89 

Total  income 11, 223,  75 

Per  capita  income,  $25.56. 

The  census  of  June  30  last  shows  a  population  of  439,  as  follows: 

Males  18  years  and  over 106 

Females  14  years  and  over 160 

Males  under  18  years 78 

Females  under  14  years 96 


• 


Total 439 

Children  between  6  and  16 101 

The  office  has  so  often  been  advised  as  to  the  physical  conditions,  topography, 
and  area  of  the  lands  which  constitute  the  common  heritage  of  the  Mescalero 
Apache  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  devote  any  space  to  this  subject. 

The  report  that  a  number  of  Mescalero  Apache — a  remnant  of  Victorious  band — 
were  living  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  allusion  to  which  was  made  in  the  annual 
report  for  1902,  was  invest^ted  and  verified,  althoi^h  the  actual  number  was  foand 
to  be  37  instead  of  107.  Three  members  of  the  trioe  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
Republic  last  vear  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  as  to  the  location,  general 
condition,  and  pursuits  of  their  relatives.  They  found  them  occupying  a  narrow  can- 
yon in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  about  20  miles  east  of  Zaragoza,  a  station  on  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad.  They  were  in  wretched  circumstances,  having  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  game  and  herbs  and  the  sale  of  curios.  They  were  anxious  to 
remove  to  this  reservation,  and  requested  their  friends  to  convey  such  a  message  to 
this  office.  Accordingly  the  facts  were  presented  in  letter  of  May  25  last,  with  the 
rec^ommendation  that  measures  be  instituted  to  effect  the  return  of  the  wanderers. 
This  recommendation  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  office  and  the  status  of 
the  unfortunates  must  remain  unchanged.  Although  the  incident  is  consider^ 
closed,  it  must  be  refreshing  to  the  office  to  know  that,  while  members  of  other 
tribes  in  the  United  States  are  seeking  to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  to  remove  to  Mexico,  others  who  have  lived  in  that  Republic  for  years  are 
reaay  to  emigrate  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  reservation  are  limite<l  in  area,  being  confined  to 
narrow  canyons;  but  the  soil,  which  has  been  formed  throughout  centuries  from  the 
erosion  of  the  mountains,  is  deep,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  small  grain,  potatoes,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  hope  of  the 
Indian,  at  least  under  conditions  that  obtain  here,  lies  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  has 
been  the  constant  aim  of  this  office  to  encourage  the  tribe  to  greater  activity  along 
these  lines.  The  measure  of  sui^cess  attained  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  compara- 
tive statement  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  oats  produced  during  each  year  for 
the  past  five  years,  oats  having  always  been  considered  the  princi^l  crop.  The 
statement  is  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  is  as  follows: 
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Year.  Oats. 


'  Pounds. 

1898 1       (a) 

1899 '      28,544 

1900 ,      50,016 


Year. 


1901. 
1902. 


Oats. 


POUfKUt. 

50,000 
123,758- 


a  Not  reported. 

The  statistical  report  for  1902  estimated  the  oat  yield  for  that  year  at  2,800  bushels 
or  90,000  pounds.  Every  pound  was  weighed,  however,  as  it  came  from  the  sepa- 
rator, and  the  actual  yield,  as  shown  by  a  sworn  weigher's  return,  was  123,758 
pounds.  Of  this  amount  35,000  pounds  were  reserved  for  seed,  the  remainder  being 
sold  to  the<jovernment  and  to  private  parties.  The  Indians,  many  of  them  at  leasts 
objected  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  this  office  in  reserving  the  seed,  but  subsequently 
expressed  their  approbation.  They  had  acquired  the  habit  of  selling  the  entire  crop 
at  a  price  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight  and  then  purchasing  seed 
the  following  spring  at  from  |2  to  $2.10  per  hundredweight.  Frequently  many  of 
them  had  neither  money  nor  credit;  hence  no  oats  were  planted.  It  was  to  guard 
against  such  contingencies  that  this  oflBce  reserved  the  seed.  The  wisdom  of  this 
course  will  be  demonstrated  when  the  crop  of  1903  is  harvested.  While  the  season 
has  not  been  favorable,  this  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain,  the  farmer  estimates  the 
oat  crop  at  250,000  pounds,  more  than  double  that  of  1902  and  exceeding  the  aggre- 
gate of  any  five-year  period  prior  to  1902.  The  past  vear  has  also  demonstrated  tnat 
wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  and  beans  can  be  protitabfv  grown.  Two  hundred  acres 
were  sown  to  wheat,  9  acres  of  potatoes  were  plante<i,  1  acre  of  onions,  and  20  acres 
of  beans..  As  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  these  experiments,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Indians  have  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  flour  and  beans  called  for  on  the 
annual  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  vear,  thus  increasing  their  income  by  11,000 
as  well  as  providing  manv  of  them  with  subsistence  supplies  that  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  obliged  to  purchase.  The  wheat  crop,  which  is  now  being  harvested,  will 
amount  to  at  least  4,000  bushels,  or  twenty  times  as  much  as  was  ever  produced  in 
any  previous  year. 

rhe  purpose  of  this  office  is  to  reapportion  the  farming  lands  on  the  basis  of  a  given 
per  capita  acreage;  to  build  a  comfortable  frame  house  for  each  family,  with  outhouse 
lor  wa^on  and  t^m;  induce  the  Indians  to  sell  their  numerous  worthless  ponies, 
investing  the  proceeds  in  cows,  and  encourage  them  to  plant  a  variety  of  garden 
truck  in  addition  to  their  oat  and  wheat  crops.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  within 
the  next  two  years  provided  the  sawmill  is  properly  equipped. 

The  sheep  industry  was  considerably  improved  during  the  past  year  by  concen- 
trating the  small  flocks  that  were  gradually  decreasing,  either  being  eaten  or  dving 
through  improper  care,  and  placing  them  under  the  management  of  some  one  of  the 
few  Indians  who  have  demonstratSi  their  ability  and  adaptability  for  pastoral  pur- 
suits, and  under  an  arrangement  that  gave  the  latter  all  the  wool  and  one-tenth  of  the 
increase.  In  this  way  have  many  of  the  small  flocks  that  were  doomed  to  early 
extinction  been  preserved,  and  those  Indians  who  were  pretending  to  farm  and  herd 
sheep,  but  without  profit  from  either  industry,  have  been  required  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  agriculture  or  to  such  work  as  the  Government  or  private  parties  could 
offer  them.  The  purchase  of  40  thoroughbred  rams  has  contributed  to  improve  the 
various  herds.  Last  spring's  lambs  are  half-breed  Shropshires  and  half-breed  Ram- 
bouillets,  large  and  strong  and  a  much  better  grade  than  the  best  Spanish  Merino. 
The  Indians  have  the  contract  for  furnishing  20,000  pounds  of  mutton  for  the  school 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  wool  clip  for  1903  amounted  to  15,100  pounds  and 
was  disposed  of  by  this  oflSce  at  13  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  one  who  studies  sheep-raiding  that  to  make  a  success  a  man 
must  possess  attainments  above  the  ordinary.  There  are  so  many  details  of  manage- 
ment to  be  closely  watched  and  so  many  disastrous  contingencies  to  be  guanl^ 
against  that  the  man  of  meiliocre  ability  should  follow  a  different  pursuit.  It  is 
imprac^ticable  to  make  all  Indians  sheep  raisers.  Only  a  few  of  this  tribe,  possibly 
five,  have  made  any  success,  and  these  will  eventually  control  the  industry. 

The  grazing  permit  system  of  pasturage,  which  was  inau^rated  in  March,  1902, 
furnished  a  revenue  of  $7,605.45  auring  tne  first  year.  The  income  from  this  source 
for  the  current  calendar  year  will  be  approximately  $8,000.  Considerably  less  than 
half  of  this  fund  has  been  distributed  per  capita,  tne  remainder  being  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  thoroughbred  rams,  wfiu^ons,  harness,  plows,  disks,  seed  aril  Is,  and 
wheat,  onion  sets,  potatoes,  and  beans  tor  planting.  The  fund  should  be  further 
used  in  drilling  wells  throughout  certain  dry  townships,  erecting  dwellings,  and  in 
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the  construction,  e€|iiipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  home  for  the  old  and  infirm,  but 
these  recommendations  will  form  the  subject  of  special  communications. 

During  the  past  year  the  labor  permit  system  was  inaugurated  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  contracts  have  been  made  lor  and  on  behalf  of  certain  old  and  indigent  Indian 
women  on  the  basis  of  part  of  the  crop.  Anticipating  some  revenue  from  this  source, 
a  recommendation  was  made  that  subsistence  supplies  for  the  old  Indians  be  reduced 
33J  per  cent. 

Among  the  substantial  improvements  begun  during  the  vear  may  be  mentioned 
three  cottages  for  agency  employees  and  four  for  the  IndTian  poli(*e  and  laborerB. 
None  of  these  buildings  have  as  yet  been  completed,  because  the  inefficiency  of  the 
engine  and  boiler  and  log  wagons  at  the  sawmill  made  it  impossible  to  manufacture 
the  material. 

Both  coal  and  copper  were  discovered  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  year. 
Silver  was  discoverea  several  years  ago.  As  it  was  never  the  intention  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reserve  mineral  lands  for  Indian  occupancy,  it  appears  to  this  office  as 
just  and  right  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  public,  that  prospecting  permits  should 
be  issued,  under  certain  regulations,  and,  in  case  minerals  are  found  in  sufficiently 
paying  quantities,  that  mining  permits  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  small  royalty  for 
the  Indians.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
reservation  will  eventually  be  cut  off  in  order  to  sati*<fy  the  demands  of  persons  who 
believe  precious  minerals  exist  here,  thus  depriving  the  Indians  of  a  possible  royalty 
as  well  as  extinguishing  their  right  of  occupancy  to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
grazing  lands  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mescalero  School  still  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  showing  an  attendance 
exceeding  100  per  cent  of  the  scholastic  population.  Runaways  and  expulsions  are 
unknown.  This  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  rather  to  a 
longing  for  something  to  eat  and  wear.  The  Indians  have  b^n  on  a  starx'ation 
basis  for  years.  They  have  subsisted  largely  on  game,  pinon  nuts,  mescal  fruit,  and 
by  slaughtering  stock  of  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  whose  herds  were  trespassing  on 
the  reservation.  Many  of  them  have  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold  and  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  see  their  children  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Work  in  all  departments  of  the  school  was  conducted  in  an  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory manner.  While  the  course  of  study  could  not*be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  the 
essential  ideas  were  followed  and  with  manifestly  good  results.  Especial  attention 
was  devoted  to  industrial  training,  an  effort  being  made  to  adapt  this  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  pupils*  homes.  Literary  training  is  essential — a  pupil  should  acquire 
the  rudiments — but  it  is  through  practical  work  that  the  Indian  child  must  be 
equipped  to  meet  life's  duties  successfully  and  to  become  a  self-sustaining  and  con- 
ten  tea  citizen. 

A  telephone  line  from  the  school  to  Tularosa  station,  a  laundrv,  and  an  employees' 
quarters  were  the  only  improvements  authorized  at  the  school  during  the  past  year. 
The  first  was  completed,  placing  this  office  in  direct  communication  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Cable  Company,  and,  by  connectiuj^  with  the  Alamo  Telephone  Com- 
pany's line  in  Tularosa,  with  the  following  points:  Tularosa,  La  Luz,  Cloudcroft, 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  and  Fort  Bliss  and  El  raso,  Tex.  The  laundry  was  not  com- 
pleted for  the  reason  that  the  lumber  could  not  be  manufactured.  AVork  on  the 
employees*  quarters  was  not  commenced  for  the  reason  that  the  authority  for  this 
building  wa.s  not  granted  until  June  12  last.  The  dormitories,  dining  hall,  laundry, 
and  all  employees*  quarters  were  condemned  by  Supervisor  Dickson  in  May  last.  It 
is  to  be  presuiineil,  therefore,  that  bids  will  be  invited  by  the  Office  at  an  early  date 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  With  these  contemplated  improvements,  the 
installation  of  an  efficient  water  and  sewage  system,  the  destruction  of  the  wretched 
old  rookeries  in  which  the  pupils  and  employees  have  been  housed,  and  some  atten- 
tion given  to  ^n^iing  and  landscape  gardening,  Mescalero  will  easily  become  the 
prettiest  place  m  the  service. 

The  mortality  among  the  pupils,  as  well  as  among  the  Indians,  was  excessive, 
being  attributable  in  almost  every  instance  to  tuberculosis.  The  physician's  special 
report  on  this  subject,  submitted  under  date  of  the  31st  ultimo,  should  convince  the 
Office  of  the  wisdom  of  providing  a  small  hospital  where  sufferers  from  this  malady 
can  be  given  proper  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment. 

Hon.  Estelie  Keel  visited  the  school  in  February,  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Dickson 
in  May.  If  the  reports  of  these  officials  indicate  that  affairs  have  l^een  conducted 
in  a  creditable  manner,  the  measure  of  success  must  be  attributed  to  the  continued 
support  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  the  thorough  coopera- 
tion of  efficient,  faithful  employees. 


THE  NAVAHO  AGENCY. 

G.  W.  Hayzlett,  Indian  agent.  * 

The  Navaho  Agency  is  located  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  30  miles  northwest  of  the 
town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  which  is  our  nearest  railroad  and  telegraphic  station. 
There  is  a  daily  stage,  except  Sundays,  carrying  the  mails  and  any  passengers. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  progress  of  the  Navaho  Indians  for  the  past  year  has  been  steady  and  of  a  last- 
ing nature.  Their  material  advancement  and  progress  could  not  be  seen  so  readily, 
perhaps,  by  a  person  making  only  a  short  stay*  among  these  Indians  or  traveling 
over  their  reservation,  but  it  can  eaHilv  be  observed  by  one  who  has  been  with  them 
five  years  and  been  in  close  touch  with  them  and  watched  their  interest  as  he  would 
that  of  a  brother,  and  directed  their  well-meant  efforts  and  strugKles  for  self-support. 
As  a  rule,  I  believe,  the  Navaho  does  not  readily  adopt  the  white  man's  mode  of 
education  as  gleaned  from  books.  He  likes  the  free  and  untrammeled  life  of  the 
children  of  the  plains;  but  he  is  a  skillful  workman  and  is  able  to  learn  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  work  as  blanket  weavers  and  silversmiths  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country.  These  arts  they  have  taken  up  themselves.  Almost  any 
Navaho  could  be  taught  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  masonry,  and  the  like,  and  they 
would  excel  in  these  lines.  There  are  some  excellent  stone  masons  among  these 
Indians  who  have  been  self-taught  only.  Almost  dny  of  these  Indians  are  able  to 
do  any  kind  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as  railroading,  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and 
all  kinds  of  farm  labor.  They  are  all  good  and  willing  workers.  When  I  have  had 
any  irregular  labor  for  the  Indians  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  securing  more  of  them 
to  work  than  I  could  use. 

The  greater  extent  of  this  large  reservation  is  fit  for  grazing  only,  and  during  the 
past  year,  on  account  of  continued  drought,  it  has  been  little  more  than  a  barren 
desert.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  farms  scattered  over  the  reservation,  but 
on  account  of  lack  of  seasonable  rains,  some  were  not  even  planted  and  the  product 
was  very  small.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions  they  have  managed 
to  live,  and  that  without  any  apparent  suffering  and  with  little  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  issuing  rations  to  them. 

The  rainfall  on  this  reservation  during  the  last  spring  and  early  summer  was 
greater  than  has  been  known  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  The  crops  at  present  look 
promising,  indeed.  The  grass  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  is  abundant. 
The  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  stock  are  doing  well.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  cut  and 
put  up  a  good  quantity  of  native  hay,  some  of  which  they  have  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment, traders,  and  missionaries.  They  would,  doubtless,  have  put  up  more  hay  than 
they  did,  but  only  a  few  of  them  had  scythes  and  small  sickles. 

These  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceable  and  law  abiding,  yet  some  of  them  are  con- 
tinually in  trouble  with  each  other  relative  to  their  lands,  fields,  water,  stock,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  cases  of  trouble  between  husband  and  wife.  These 
people  seem  to  be  unable  to  settle  difficulties  among  themselves,  but  must  bring 
their  troubles  to  me.  After  I  hear  both  sides  and  give  a  decision  there  is  no  further 
trouble  in  the  matter.    They  usually  accept  the  decision  without  murmur  and  as  final. 

EARNINGS. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  induce  all  able-bodied  Indians — those  who  have  no  fixed 
homes  and  those  who  are  not  needed  at  their  homes  to  plant  and  attend  their  crops, 
look  after  their  stock,  and  take  care  of  families — to  secure  work  off  the  reservation. 
During  the  past  year  about  300  Indians  have  had  work  off  the  reservation,  principally 
with  tne  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  and  have  earned  about  $1.10  per  day. 
I  tried  to  induce  more  to  seek  employment,  but  as  there  was  abundant  rain  during 
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the  early  spring  many  who  otherwise  would  have  gone  desired  toistay  at  home  and 
plant  crops. 

From  tne  time  I  took  charge  of  this  agency,  five  years  ago,  I  have  adviaed  them 
to  not  sell  their  wool,  but  to  manufacture  it  into  blankets,  snowing  them  that  as  an 
average  price  they  would  receive  for  their  wool  on  the  market  $2  for  20  pjounds  of 
wool,  but  when  manufactured  into  a  blanket  it  would  bring  them  from  $8  to  $12, 
thus  creating  labor,  the  most  natural  and  successful  civilizer  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  Indians  have,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  earned  $16,323.87  by  working  for 
or  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Government. 

The  receipts  from  sale  of  blankets,  wool,  and  stock  must  aggregate  at  least  $500,000. 

The  stock  increase,  so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  haa  been  at  least  30  per  cent.  I 
know  of  one  Indian  who  saved  1,900  Inmbs  this  spring;  in  fact,  they  all  report  a  good 
lamb  crop  with  but  little  loss.  I  attribute  this  result  largely  to  my  efforts  from  the 
time  I  took  chaige  of  these  peo])le.  Their  custom  was  to  allow  their  backs  to  be 
herded  with  the  general  flocks,  thus  bringing  the  lambs  at  a  very  unseasonable  time 
of  year,  often  in  winter  in  deep  snows  or  bad  weather  in  early  spring,  causing  heavy 
loss.  They  are  fast  changing  their  former  custom,  which  now  brings  the  young 
lambs  in  May  and  early  June. 

Some  of  these  people  are  quite  wealthy,  owning  flocks  of  sheep  numbering  all  the 
way  from  a  few  dozen  up  to  many  thousands.  I  dare  say  there  are  some  Navahos 
who  are  worth  from  $3,000  to  $8,000.  Many  are  poor  and  always  will  be,  but  none 
of  them  have  ever  been  known  to-  starve.  Last  fall  there  was  much  said  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  "starving  Navahos,"  but  to  the  present  time  I  know  of  none 
of  them  having  starved. 

I  have  known  from  the  time  I  arrived  here  that  the  tribe  had  a  great  many  worth- 
less horses  and  used  my  best  endeavors  to  have  them  disposed  of,  but  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  Indians  to  sell  them.    These  Indians  have  always  use<i  horseflesh 
more  or  less  ini^tead  of  beef  or  mutton.     Late  last  fall  and  in  the  early  winter  1  sent 
out  an  order  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  hungry  to  go  into  the  herds  of  horses  where 
they  were  wild  and  unbroken  and  kill  and  eat  without  reference  to  whom  they 
belonged.     In  doing  this  I  expected  more  or  less  trouble,  but  felt  fully  oom}>etent  to 
manage  the  Indians  in  a  kind  manner  by  explaining  all  the  features  eonnec^ted  with 
their  huncry  brethren  and  their  overstock  of  worthless  animals.     After  the  order 
was  issued  (it  was  about  two  weeks  afterwards)  an  Indian  came  in  and  complaine<l 
that  some  Navaho  had  killed  one  of  his  horses.     I  inquired  whether  it  was  a  broncho 
or  work  horse.     He  said  it  was  not  a  work  horse.    I  then  asked  if  the  horse  was  of 
any  use  to  him.     He  said,  "No."     I  asked,  "Why  did  the  fellow  kill  your  horse?" 
He  said,  "To  eat."     I  remarked,  "He  must  have  been  very  hungry,"  and  he  said, 
"  Maybe."    After  explaining  to  him  the  great  disadvantages  and  loss  of  good  time  in 
caring  for  such  worthles.s  horses,  and  the  large  amount  of  grass  they  consumed,  and 
the  waste  and  killing  out  the  grazing  which  their  sheep  and  goats  would  otherwise 
have,  and  thfe  necessity  which  forced  this  Navaho  on  account  of  hunger  to  kill  his 
horse  for  food,  he  finally  concluded  that,  probably,  no  great  wrong  had  been  done. 
From  that  on  there  were  but  very  few  complaints  along  tnat  line,  and  those  who  did 
complain  were  very  readily  convinced  that  mv  plan  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
entire  tribe.    They  are  very  philanthropic  wlien  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  hunger. 
No  one  has  so  little  food  but  tnat  he  will  divide  with  his  hungry  fellow-men.    Their 
custom  while  partaking  of  a  meal  is  that  no  matter  which  of  their  tribe  should  come 
in  he  helps  himself  without  any  formal  invitation  or  ceremony.     Such  hospitality 
does  not  stop  with  their  own  people.    If  a  white  person  called  at  their  hogan  ancl 
made  tliem  understand  that  he  was  hungry,  in  case  they  had  nothing  to  eat  they 
would  soon  slaughter  a  sheep  or  goat  and  oroil  a  piece  for  the  hungry  caller. 

TMPROVKHENTB. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  improved  the  water  system  at  the  agency  and  school 
bv  putting  down  a  4-inch,  spiral,  riveted  pipe  from  the  spring  to  the  plant,  a  distance 
of  about  1^  miles,  and  connecting  the  same  with  the  different  school  buildings.  For 
this  we  were  allowed  $3,100  for  labor,  and  the  work  was  mostly  done  by  Indians. 

We  have  also  constructed  a  fine  stone  laundry,  30  by  60  feet.  This  labor  was  also 
performed  by  Indians  under  supervision  of  one  w*hite  man  as  foreman. 

There  has  also,  under  contract,  been  installed  at  the  school  a  fine  steam  engine  for 
pumping  purposes,  a  large  cistern  built  near  the  laundry  to  receive  the  water  from 
the  main  line,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  engine,  is  pumped  into  a  large  tank,  built  under 
the  same  contract  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  an*  elevation  oi  84  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  school  buildings.  This  tank  is  inclosed  in  a  good,  substantial  house,  well 
painted.    This  makes  our  water  system  quite  complete  and  affords  good  pressure 
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from  the  tank,  wiiich  is  only  intended  for  fire  protection,  tiie  gravity  system  from 
the  spring  beinje  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

For  the  overflow  from  the  cistern  we  have  a  4-inch  pipe  laid  underground  to  the 
school  garden,  thus  furnishing  a  good  supply  for  irrigating  the  school  garden. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT   LITTLE   WATER  SCHOOL. 

At  this  school  we  have  put  down  a  new  well,  37  feet  deep,  walled  with  stone,  being 
10  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear.  Over  this  we  have  erected  a  good  substantial  pump 
house  and  installed  a  4-hor8epower  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  gasoline  engine  for 

Eumping  the  water  into  a  tank  some  300  feet  distant  and  located  near  the  school 
uildinss. 

We  also  have  in  course  of  erection  a  new  school  building  which  will  give  us  a 
schoolroom  with  capacity  for  30  pupils,  dining  room  and  kitchen  with  capacity  for 
140  pupils,  sewing  room,  recreation  room,  and  two  lar^  rooms  for  employees'  quar- 
ters, with  a  basement  under  part  of  the  building  sufhcient  to  store  ail  the  vegetables 
needed  for  the  school  and  employees.  This  building  will  have  a  belt  measurement 
of  about  350  feet.  We  will  also  make  two  additions  to  the  girls'  dormitory  for  sick 
room  and  mess  kitchen  for  employees.  This  building  will  cost  about  $6,000,  complete. 
During  the  year  we  have  made  considerable  new  road,  improved  some  of  the  old, 
built  three  new  bridges,  and  kept  all  others  in  good  repair. 

WORK    IN  THE  SAN  JUAN   RIVER  COUNTRY. 

The  Government  has  built  one  irrigation  ditch  under  the  supervision  of  S.  E.  Shoe- 
maker, supervisor  of  constructed  ditches,  who  is  located  opposite  the  little  town  of 
Fruitiand,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  the  north  line  of  this  reser- 
vation. The  ditch  built  is  some  35  miles  down  the  river  on  the  south  side  thereof. 
This  ditch  is  about  4^  miles  in  length  and  is  susceptible  of  irrigating  about  600  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  is  now  at  work  on  another  ditch  some  distance  below  this,  which 
will  be  about  4  miles  in  length  when  completed  and  will  irrigate  about  500  acres. 
This  work  is  being  done  largelv  by  Indian  labor.  There  are  other  locations  farther 
down  the  river  which  should  nave  ditches  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  made  if  the 
Department  authorizes  them  and  allows  money  for  their  construction.  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker, supervisor  of  constructed  ditches,  is  a  practical  man  and  no  better  man  could 
be  found  for  such  work. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

• 

There  should  be  a  school  building  erected  near  the  San  Juan  River  about  8  miles 
below  Farmingt»n,  which  would  be  near  the  proposed  irrigation  ditch.  This  should 
be  a  strictly  agricultural  school  as  when  the  proposed  ditcn  is  built  thefe  will  be  at 
least  3,500  acres  under  this  ditch.  ' 

At  Little  Water  School  there  should  be  a  good,  substantial  warehouse;  a  laundry; 
a  new  and  strongly  built  tower  and  steel  tank  with  a  capacity  of  12,000  gallons;  a  new 
pipe  line  constructed  from  the  pump,  also  from  the  tank  to  each  building;  there 
should  also  be  a  bam  built  of  sufficient  capacity  for  four  horses  with  storage  room  for 
forage;  the  sewerage  system  should  be  extended  to  the  building  in  course  of  erection. 

At  the  Navaho  Boarding  School  there  should  be  a  new  barn  unless  the  agency  be 
segregated  from  the  school,  which  1  earnestly  recommend  should  be  done.  The 
agency  proper  should  be  located  some  30  miles  north  of  the  school  in  Cottonwood 
Pass,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  and  timber.  The  sawmill  should  be 
moved  to  this  point  also  in  order  to  supply  lumber  for  the  Indians  and  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  the  north  and  along  the  San  Juan  River  where  they  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  any  lumoer,  the  mill  having  been  located  where  it  now 
stands  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  reservation  have  been  quite  well  served  while  those  over  the  mountain 
and  alone  the  river  could  not  on  account  of  bad  roads  and  distance  possibly  receive 
the  benefits  those  living  near  the  mill  and  agency  have  had.  There  should  be  an 
addition  to  the  school  dining  room,  a  commodious  assembly  hall  with  four  laive 
school  rooms  under  the  same  roof.  The  bathroom  in  the  girls'  building  should  be 
enlarged  and  a  full  set  of  new  fittings  placed  therein. 

We  have  been  favored  with  official  calls  from  Colonels  Nesler  and  Tinker,  inspec- 
tors; Supervisor  of  Construction  Charles,  and  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  Chabbuck. 

The  agencv  employees,  with  one  exception,  nave  been  good  and  faithful,  loyal 
and  true  to  their  duties.  The  agencv  carpenter  and  wheelwright  and  financial  clerk 
have  been  exceptionally  faithful  and  industrious. 

The  school  employees  who  have  been  here  long  enough  for  me  to  become  acquainted 
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"with  their  work  have  all,  without  an  exception,  been  excellent  employees,  have  work«i 
hard  and  have  done  their  full  duty,  and  the  children  under  their  charge  have  made 
as  much  progress  as  was  possible  for  them. 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  field  matron,  located  on  the  San  Juan  River,  has  done  much  eood 
w^ork  among  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Cole,  field  matron,  located  in  the  Chin  Lee  Valley, 
near  the  mouth  of  Canyon  de  Chillev,  some  50  miles  from  the  agency,  is  doing  much 
good  for  the  tribe  in  that  part  of  the  country.  These  two  ladies  have  their  whole 
heart  and  soul  in  the  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  Indians,  and  too  much  can  not 
be  said  in  commendation. 

I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Navaho  and  Little 
Water  schools,  also  report  of  the  Catholic  Mission  School,  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Frijling,  the  local  missionary  here.  From  the  report  of  the  latter  it  would  be 
inferred  that  he  has  made  but  little  progress.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  the  tact  to 
interest  the  children  and  get  them  to  take  in  the  idea  of  his  subjects.  It  requires  a 
very  broad  mind,  one  that  is  practical,  to  make  the  best  impression  on  these  people. 
There  is  also  a  missionary  of  the  same  denomination  as  Mr.  Frijling  at  the  Little 
Water  School. 

There  is  a  missionarv  established  at  Two  Grav  Hills,  some  60  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  conducted  by  fteverend  Wright  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  missionary  established  at  Ganado,  35  miles  west  of  the 
agency,  under  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bierkemper,  who  is  doing  excellent  w^ork  among- 
the  Indians,  caring  for  the  sick  and  assisting  them  in  building  roads,  developing 
water,  etc.  He  is  very  broad  in  his  views  and  has  an  excellent  idea  as  to  their  many- 
needs.     Mrs.  Bierkemper  has  a  small  class  as  a  day  school. 


THE  PUEBLO  INDIAN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  M,  E.  Dissette,  supervising  teacher. 

These  schools  number  18,  10  of  which  are  in  the  district  of  Santa  Fe  and  8  in  the 
district  of  Albuquerque.  With  one  exception  they  were  in  session  for  ten  months — 
from  September  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903.  The  exception  was  at  Cochiti,  where  the 
school  was  opened  October  1. 

LOCATION. 

These  schools  are  located  in  the  following  villages:  Nam  be,  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Santa  Fe  and  20  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Santa  Clara,  35  miles  northwest 
of  Santa  Fe  and  2  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  San  Ildefonso,  28  miles  northwest  of 
Santa  Fe  and  10  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  San  Juan,  38  miles  northwest  of  Santa 
Fe  and  1  mile  from  a  railroad  station;  Picuris,  60  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fe  and 
22  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Taos,  80  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  and  38  miles  from 
a  railroad  station;  Cocrhiti,  25  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  and  12  miles  from  a  railroad 
station;  San  Domingo,  35  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  and  3  miles  from  a  railroad 
station;  Jemez,  40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  and  30  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Zia, 
40  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  and  20  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Isleta,  12  miles 
west  of  Albuquerque  and  one-fourth  mile  from  a  railroad  station;  San  Felipe,  'S6  miles 
southwest  of  Albuquerque  and  8  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Laguna,  66  miles  west 
of  Albuquerque  and  very  near  the  railroad  station;  Pahuate,  66  miles  west  of  Albu- 
querque and  12  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Paraje,  72  miles  west  of  Albuquerque 
and  6  miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Acomita,  82  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  and  12 
miles  from  a  railroad  station;  Santa  Ana,  20  miles  north  of  Albuquerque  and  6  miles 
from  a  railroad  station;  Seama,  75  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  and  6  miles  from  a 
railroad  station. 

These  schools  have  all  been  visited  by  me  at  least  once  in  each  quarter,  and  a^ 
report  made  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  eac^h  sfihool  after  each  visit.    This' 
requires  355  miles  of  railroad  travel  and  312  miles  by  conveyance,  each  quarter, 
making  a  total  annually  of  1,420  miles  by  rail  and  1,248  by  wagon. 

DATA. 

The  following  tabulated  statistics  of  the  Santa  Fe  district,  gleaned  from  the  reports 
of  the  teachers,  show  the  status  of  the  work  in  10  of  these  schools.  I  regret  that  I 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  data  from  the  Albuquerque  district  to  present  it  in  the 
same  form.  The  reports  for  the  year  were  not  completed  at  the  time  of  my  last 
visit. 

In  studying  these  figures  the  reader  is  asked  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in 
villages  not  more  than  10  miles  .apart,  conditions  differ  so  widely  that  comparisons 
made  without  a  knowledge  of  these  differences  are  almost  sure  to  be  unfair. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  facts,  the  enrollment  in  the  8  day  schools  of  the 
Albuquerque  district  was  about  250,  with  an  average  attendance  of  206.  There  were 
also  enrolled  in  the  Government  nonreservation  and  mission  board  schools  about 
150,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  400  Indian  children  in  school  from  that  district, 
which  is  about  72  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  can  read  and  speak  English  is  much  greater  in  the 
AIbuquen{ue  district,  since  the  four  Laguna  villages  have  more  *^ returned  students'* 
than  all  the  other  villages  combined. 
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Thwe  are  mainly  owned  by  the  Indians  and  are  gradually  being  improved  in  size, 
condition,  and  suitability.  Nine  viliattes  liave  be^n  induct^  to  make  iniprovemenls 
from  the  lundH  received  for  rent.  These  improvements  ranjfefrom  the  putting  in  o( 
board  fioore  at  the  San  Felipe  to  an  entire  new  plant  at  Paraje.  When  one  coneiders 
the  difference  in  intelli^nce  of  these  two  vitlt^:es  the  board  floors  mark  as  long  a 
atep  forward  in  the  former  as  the  entire  new  plant  does  for  the  latter. 


Each  year  sees  the  enrollment  and  a.erage  attendance  gradually  becoming  more 
nearly  equal.  The  custom  of  coming  to  the  teacher  to  be  ejccused  when  absence  is 
neceaeary  is  fast  becoming  quite  general.  Our  best  day  Bchoole  compare  quite  favoi^ 
ably  with  the  ordinary  diatriut  schools  of  the  States  where  the  older  pupils  are 
invariably  taken  out  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crops.  The  main  difference  is  that 
conditions  of  life  are  harder  and  methods  of  work  slower  in  Indian  villages,  and 
therefore  children  are  put  to  work  at  an  earlier  age. 

In  each  district  one  or  two  conservative  villages  are  responsible  for  lowering  the 
average  of  all.  In  the  district  of  Santa  Fe  it  is  Santo  I>omingo,  and  in  the  district  of 
Albui^uerque  it  is  Acomita.  At  the  latter  place  the  Indians  return  to  old  Acoma  in 
the  wintci*  for  religious  feasts  an<l  dances,  taking  their  childreu  with  them,  so  that 
in  December  and  January  the  attendance  is  very  small. 

KQUIPHKNT. 

A  steady  advancement  in  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  school  supplies  and  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  teachers'  quarters  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  improvement  in 
the  schools.  In  all  schools  the  heavier  articles  of  furniture  are  now  provided,  and 
the  reign  of  the  packing  box  is  nearly  over.  The  introiluction  of  sing^  desks,  mod- 
em text-hooks  and  school  aids,  portable  blackboards  and  slated  cloth,  a  variety  of 
reading  charts,  the  use  of  cabinet  organs  and  of  industrial  material — all  these  have 
worked  wonderful  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  in  the  pupils 
doing  it. 

UNSS   OF   WOKE. 

There  are'just  two  lines  of  work  possible  in  these  day  schoolii:  Primary  class-room 
work  and  simple  domestic  industries,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  spinning, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  all  that  pertains  to  home  making  and  housekeeping. 

The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  make  it  pecu- 
liarly a  work  for  women  by  women.  Wherever  a  conscientious,  intelligent,  prac- 
tical, aad  refined  woman  has  been  sent  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  most  convincing  of  these  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most  villages  to  provide 
better  quarters  for  the  school  and  the  teacher.  In  villages  where  the  school  work  is 
wisely  and  tactfully  done,  where  the  teacher  shows  genuine  interest  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  and  affection  for  their  children,  the  Indians  are  willing  to  make  some  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  school.  AVith  better  quarters  and  furnishings 
provided  it  has  been  easier  to  retain  the  best  teachers  long  enough  to  have  their 
work  make  some  impression. 

BETTER  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

have  come  as  a  natural  sequence,  and  the  Indian  parent  is  beginning  to  see  that 
these  schools  exist  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  but  for  the  Indian  children. 
The  mothers  have  been  won  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  domestic  industries,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  their  native  arts,  and  their  love  for  and  pride  in  their 
children. 

RACE   PREJUDICE   IS  BEING   BROKEN  DOWN. 

By  contact  with  intelligent,  sympathetic  women,  associating  with  them  on  lines 
of  work  common  to  women  the  'world  over,  the  Indian  woman  finds  that  she  is  not 
despised,  her  better  nature  is  constantly  appealed  to,  and  doors  are  opened  for  the 
elevation  of  the  home  life,  through  which  civilization  must  enter  if  it  comes  at  all. 
The  homes  are  cleaner  because  the  mothers  help  with  the  sewing  and  do  the  wash- 
ing for  their  children.  They  emulate  the  example  of  their  teachers  in  housekeeping 
and  come  constantly  to  them  for  help  and  advice.  Our  best  teachers  realize  that  the 
day  school  exists,  most  of  all,  for  the  Pueblo  girls,  in  whose  hands  lie  the  molding  of 
all  the  character  of  the  next  generation  of  children,  and  that  their  training  in  home 
making  is  the  most  important  work  the  teacher  has.  To  meet  this  need  our  most 
intelligent  and  energetic  teachers  are  introducing  sewing,  knitting,  bead  work,  and 
basketry  with  good  results.  These  industries  are  being  taught,  not  for  what  they 
will  bring  to  that  village  or  that  individual  in  money,  but  for  what  they  will  develop 
in  application,  perseverance,  manual  skill,  love  of  the  beautiful,  self-respect,  and  all 
the  far-reaching  results  which  a  possession  of  these  qualities  insures.  Otner  teachers 
are  taking  up  gardening  and  poultrv  raising,  with  the  result  that  land  and  water, 
once  withheld,  is  now  freely  offered,  and  requests  for  seeds,  trees,  and  plants  are 
coming  in  constantly.  This  has  brought  about  a  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  English. 
The  language  learned  from  books  is  vitalized  and  made  an  actual  advantage  instead 
of  remaining  a  dead  letter,  and  the  mysterious  processes  and  uninteresting  routine  of 
the  schoolroom  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  methods  of  rational  employment  and  mental 
enjoyment.  Automatic  recitations  and  book-bound  schools  will,  we  hope,  soon  exist 
in  memory  only.  In  every  school  are  now  found  some  pupils  w^ho  can  interpret 
everything  that  is  said. 

LITERARY   ADVANCEMENT. 

On  account  of  the  barrier  of  language,  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  peculiar 
domestic  arrangements  in  the  homes,  which  sometimes  conflict  with  school  hours, 
the  literary  test  is  the  severest  that  can  be  applied  to  these  schools;  neither  is  it  a 
practical  test  of  the  schooFs  usefulness  and  right  to  exist.  But  these  schools  can 
stand  that  test  also.  Four  years  ago  •  there  Vere  only  two  schools  which  had  anv 
pupils  advanced  to  the  second  reader,  and  in  only  one  was  there  a  third  reader  used. 
To-day  all  schools  have  a  class  advanced  to  the  second  reader,  and  some  are  ready 
for  third-grade  work. 

CONDITIONS   AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  emphasis  laid  upon  industrial  work  and  the  improvement  of  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  pupils  have  given  teachers  a  better  understanding  of  the  customs 
of  the  people.  Finding  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  a 
hard-working,  self-sustaining  people  there  is  less  of  friction  and  more  of  syinpathy 
between  parents  and  teachers.  ISoth  make  concessions  with  mutual  benefit.  Teach- 
ers are  prevented  from  growing  autocratic  and  arbitrary,  and  Indian  mothers  get  the 
benefit  of  higher  intelligence  in  the  management  of  household  affairs;  therefore  the 
small  villa^,  where  the  teacher's  influence  prevails,  show  the  greatest  advancement. 

In  intelligence,  thrift,  cleanliness,  health,  material  prosperity,  and  in  morality,  the 
four  villages  of  Laguna  are  in  advance  of  all  others.     Years  of  patient  toil  on  the  part 
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of  obscure  and  unappreciated  female  teachers,  with  the  influence  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed, and  often  mahgned,  ''  returned  student,"  have  been  the  most  potent  factors 
in  their  development.  In  all  of  these  villages  any  woman  with  dignity,  common 
sense,  and  refinement  is  just  as  safe,  and  safer,  than  in  most  white  communitiee. 

HEALTH. 

With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Santa  Clara,  in  which  10  or  12 
children  died  last  winter,  the  villages  have  had  no  epidemics  of  any  kind.  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  teacher.  Miss  Clara  True,  who  with  her  mother  stayed  in  the  \allage 
and  did  much  to  preserve  the  health  of  her  pupils,  is  of  the  genuine  stamp.  Her 
prompt  action  in  buying  up  and  burning  infected  bedding,  etc.,  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  many.  This  expense  and  that  of  food  and  necessaries  for  the  sick  and  poor 
she  bore  personally.  The  influence  of  such  women  for  good  in  these  villages  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

SCHOOL   EXHIBITS. 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  in  April  in  the  Albuquerque  boarding  school, 
under  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright.  It  was  attended  by  the  teachers  of  both  day  and 
boarding  schools,  and  the  topics  discussed  embraced  both  industrial  and  class-room 
work.  The  specimens  of  work  from  the  day  schools  and  the  papers  presented  by 
the  teachers  showed  them  to  be  practical,  up-to-date  workers,  of  more  than  avera^ 
intelligence  and  ability.  In  June,  16  large  sheets  of  cardboard,  covered  with  speci- 
mens of  the  pupils'  work,  both  literary  and  manual,  were  sent  to  Boston.  This  work 
compared  very  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  children  who  have  the  barrier  of 
language  to  contend  with. 

If  these  schools  are  left  to  the  care  of  capable  women,  as  all  primary  schools  are 
among  Americans,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  very  liberal  support  given  them 
by  the  United  States  Government,  they  should  not  become  very  powerful  influences 
in  removing,  from  some  dark  comers  of  this  fair  Territory,  the  stigma  of  illiteracy 
now  resting  upon  it. 


UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE. 

Clinton  J.  Grand  all,  Superintendent, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  session  of  this  school  which  closed  June  30, 
1903,  was  a  very  successful  one. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  during  the  year  amounted  to  398,  and  the  average 
attendance  to  330.  Of  those  enrolled  about  250  are  from  New  Mexico,  224  being 
from  the  various  pueblos. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good,  there  not  being  a  single  death 
at  the  school  nor  a  case  of  any  contagious  disease. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  school,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  enrollment  over  that  of  preceding  years. 
The  work  has  been  along  the  same  practical  lines  which  have  given  good  results 
with  these  Indian  children.  Each  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  but  half  of  each  da^*; 
the  other  half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  industrial  training,  either  in  the  shops  or  in 
carrying  on  the  necessary  work  of  the  school.  The  work  m  the  schoolroom  does  not 
go  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  simply  what  may  be  called  the  common  school  branches. 
Especial  effort  is  made  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  the  use 
of  any  other  at  the  school  is  prohibited. 

The  work  in  the  shops  is  considered  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  school- 
room, and  that  it  is  of  a  practical  kind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  boys  is  made  in  the  tailor  shop  at  the  school;  it  is  the  same  with  the 
shoes;  the  girls  also  make  all  of  their  dresses.  The  necessary  repairs  and  the  work 
required  to  keep  the  plaht  in  good  condition  afford  to  the  carpentering  and  black- 
smithing  details  plenty  of  opportunities  for  practical  work.  As  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardening  as  the  limited  water  supply  will  allow. 

The  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  35  employees  but  7  are  class-room  teachers  will  show 
the  importance  attached  to  industrial  teaching. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  about  $57,000.  Of  this 
amount,  about  $20,000  was  for  salaries  ol  employees  and  $37,000  for  supplies  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  school.  About  $28,000  of  this  was  disbursed  from 
this  office.  In  addition,  $18,000  was  disbursed  for  the  support  of  the  day  schools 
maintained  in  10  Indian  pueblos.  Nearly  all  of  this  $46,000  was  distributed  among 
residents  of  the  Territory. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  living  in  the  pueblos  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
Their  crops  have  been  fair,  though  the  grasshoppers  were  very  destructive  at  Taos 
and  Picuris,  and  the  Indians  at  Sia  suffered  for  lack  of  water. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Government  haa  aided  the  Indians  of  the  Cochiti 
pueblo  by  constructing  for  them  a  new  irrigation  ditch  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000. 
This  will  assure  these  Indians  an  abundant  water  supply  in  the  future.  No  other 
improvements  are  under  way. 

United  States  Indian  scfiool  at  Albuquerque  and  southern  Pueblo  day  schools. 


Name  and  location. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex . ; 
Southern  pueblos: 

San  Felipe 

Santa  Ana 
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Pajuate 

Paraje 

Seama 

Acoma 
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1,527.00 
560.50 
1,075.46 
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965.00 
915.00 
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952,384.00 

1,527.00 
560.50 
1,075.46 
1,165.00 
965.00 
915.00 
564.00 
976.00 


Total 
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property. 


195,000.00 

450.00 
820.00 
500.00 
475.00 
375.00 
400.00 
425.00 
450.00 
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A  number  of  improyements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Frame  build- 
ings have  been  moved  to  better  locations  and  painted  and  repaired,  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  new  sidewalks  are  now  being  laid.  Further  improvements  recommended 
for  the  coming  year  are: 

The  building  of  a  new  mess  kitchen  and  dining  room,  with  all  modem  cooking 
api)liance&;  a  steam-heating  plant;  a  new  laundry,  with  appUances,  and  a  new  m&huju 
training  building  and  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  requested  $5,500  to  be  expended  in  making  gen- 
eral repairs  and  improvements. 


Eoav  couNTy  irhioation  camau. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  IRRIGATION  ON  THE  PUEBLO 

AND  JICARILLA  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

J.  B.  Harper,  Superintendent. 

The  work  in  irrigation  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  for  the  past  year  was  confined  to 
the  pueblo  of  Oochiti,  where  $8,400  were  expended. 

At  this  point  the  trouble  had  been  to  get  water  into  their  ditch  after  the  flood 
period  haci  passed. 

To  build  on  a  lower  level  would  throw  out  of  cultivation  most  of  their  best  land,  and 
to  extend  the  ditch  up  the  stream  to  such  a  point  as  would  enable  water  to  be  drawn 
from  it  readily  at  all  seasons  would  require  the  ditch  to  be  built  across  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  rock  bluff  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  exposed  to  every  flood  that  came 
down  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Indians  for  centuries  have  been  attempting  to  meet  the 
situation  by  building  a  dam  in  the  stream  when  the  water  fell  to  raise  it  to  sufiicient 
height  to  enter  the  ditch,  but  their  work  was  never  more  than  a  partial  success  and 
often  a  failure,  because  the  river  bed  is  shifting  sand  and  the  work  of  the  previous 
year  was  always  swept  away  by  the  spring  freshets.  And  frequently  in  the  summer, 
when  their  dam  was  built  after  weeks  of  work,  a  slight  raise  in  the  stream  would 
take  it  out  and  their  crops  would  burn  up  before  another  could  be  constructed. 

To  avoid  this  obstruction  it  was  decided  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  the  rock  about 
100  feet  back  from  the  face  and  continue  the  ditch  upstream  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
on  comparatively  easy  line  to  build,  to  a  safe  location  for  the  headgate. 

The  tunnel,  715  feet  long,  and  heavy  work  below  it,  is  all  finished  and  the  Indians 
are  using  it  this  season. 

The  plans  for  a  large  reservoir  dam  at  Zuni  have  been  approved  and  construction 
authorized.    Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plant  can  be  assembled. 
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PART   IV. 

This  part  covers  the  reports  of  the  Territorial  officers,  boards,  and  commiasions. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  last  legislative  assembly  only  a  few  months  ago  established 
an  orphans'  home  at  Helen,  an  institute  for  the  blind  at  Alamogoido,  a  miners'  hos- 
pital at  Katon,  a  reform  school  at  £1  Rito,  an  armory  at  Las  Ye^  and  at  Albuquerqae, 
no  reports  of  the  governing  boards  of  these  institutions  are  included  in  this  report, 
although  the  boards  have  been  organized  and  the  sites  for  the  new  institutions  nave 
been  selected. 

The  Territory  owns  the  following  public  buildings: 

Value. 

Capitol $400,000 

Penitentiarv , 500,000 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 100,  000 

Asylum  for  the  Insane 80, 000 

School  of  Mines 70,000 

University  of  New  Mexico 65, 000 

Normal  University 65, 000 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 62, 000 

Old  Palace 30,000 

Normal  Training  School 38,000 

Asylum  for  Deal  and  Dumb 20, 000 

To  this  total  will  be  added  very  soon  new  buildings  at  different  institutions, 
improvements  at  the  present  buildings,  and  buildings  for  the  new  institutions  crested 
by  the  last  legislative  assembly,  so  tnat  the  value  of  the  public  property  owned  by 
the  Territory  outside  of  the  grants  of  land  to  the  various  institutions  and  to  the  public 
schools  will  be  fully  $2,000,000  before  the  next  annual  report  will  be  made. 

In  this  part,  are  included  the  reports  of— 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Territory. 

The  auditor  of  the  Territory. 

The  traveling  auditor  of  the  Territory. 

The  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  solicitor-general. 

The  commissioner  of  public  lands. 

The  Territcjrial  libranan. 

The  game  and  fish  warden. 

The  adjutant-general. 

The  clerk  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  clerk  of  the  first  judicial  district. 

The  clerk  of  the  second  judicial  district. 

The  clerk  of  the  third  judicial  district. 

The  clerk  of  the  fourth  judicial  district. 

The  clerk  of  the  fifth  judicial  district. 

The  district  attorney  for  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  Bernalillo,  Sandoval,  McKinley,  and  Valencia  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  San  Miguel,  Leonard  Wood,  Mora,  and  Quay  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  Colfax  and  Union  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  the  county  of  Socorro. 

The  district  attorney  for  Dofla  Ana,  Luna,  Otero,  and  Lincoln  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  Grant  and  Sierra  counties. 

The  district  attorney  for  Chaves,  Eddy,  and  Roosevelt  counties. 

The  Univerity  of  New  Mexico. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  School  of  Mines. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  University. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 
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The  New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  New  Mexico  Insane  Asyliun. 

The  New  Mexico  Penitentiary. 

The  board  of  equalisation. 

The  commission  of  irrigation. 

The  cattle  sanitary  board. 

The  slieep  sanitary  board. 

The  board  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  managers. 

The  bureau  of  immigration. 

The  Territorial  board  of  health. 

The  board  of  dental  examiners. 

The  New  Mexico  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Orphanage,  at  Santa  Fe. 

8t.  Joseph's  Sanitarium,  at  Alouquerque. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  at  Silver  City. 

Grant  Coimtjj  Charity  Hospital,  at'Silver  City. 

Ladies'  Hospital,  at  Deming. 

Eddy  County  Hospital. 

A  statistical  synopsis  of  this  report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

By  J.  W.  Raynolds. 

GENERAL  ELECTION,    1902. 

On  November  4,  1902,  there  was  held  our  biennial  election  for  the  selection  of  a 
Dele^sate  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  members  of  the  thirty-fifth  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  all  county  officers.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known,  the  results  of  this 
election  for  each  official  were  accurately  tabulated  by  precincts  and  counties,  and 
these  statistics  are  readily  available  for  consultation  and  comparison.  The  complete 
tabulation  is  somewhat  too  extensive  to  warrant  reproduction  here,  biit  an  abstract 
of  the  vote  for  Delegate  by  counties  is  given  in  Table  II. 

OFPICL\L   REGISTER. 

In  connection  with  the  tabulation  of  election  returns  there  was  prepared  a  register 
of  all  the  offi(^ial8  elected,  and  this,  subjoined  to  the  roster  of  Territorial  and  Fwleral 
officers,  gives  for  the  first  time  a  complete  official  register,  which  will  be  found 
appended. 

THIRTY- FIFTH   LEGISLATIVE   ASSEMBLY. 

This  assembly  convened  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1903,  for  the  usual  session  of 
sixty  days.  \\  ork  was  prosecuted  vigorously  throughout  the  entire  session,  and  the 
laws  enacted  exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  session  since  1890.  Many  of  the  acts 
passed  will  be  far-reaching  in  importance  and  productive  of  great  good  in  the  future. 

The  funds  for  our  legislative  assembly  are  appropriated  by  Congress  upon  an  esti- 
mate prepared  in  this  office  and  submitted  through  the  Ronorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv.  A  comf)arative  statement  of  the  expenditures  in  1901  and  1903  is  given 
herewith,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  expenses  are  increasing  with  each 
session  and  have  reached  practically  the  limit  of  the  appropriation.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  ask  for  an  increase  for  1905,  the  estimate  amounting  to  $26,000,  and  any 
steps  that  may  be  taken  to  assist  in  securing  this  appropriation  will  be  a  help  in 
expediting  the  public  business. 

Table  I. — Summary  of  legislative  expenses  fiscal  years  1901  and  190S, 


Appropriation «4,250.00  I    t2l,250.a> 


1901. 


Salaries,  officers  of  legislature 3, 060. 00 

Salaries,  mem  bere  of  Te{!:i8lature 8,880.00 

Mileage,  members  of  legislatare 2, 085. 00 

Stationery,  rent,  light,  and  miiM;ell|ineous 2, 116. 78 

Printing  laws,  journals,  and  bills 2, 511. 47 


Total  legi.slatlve 18,653.25 

Salaries  and  expenses,  secretary's  office 2, 654. 57 


Expended 21,807.82 

Balance  refunded 2,942.18 


1903. 


3,060.00 
8,880.00 
2,046.80 
2,380.05 
8,748.10 

20,114.45 
3,610.48 


28,624.9a 
625.07 


To  balance 1    24,250.00        24,260.00 
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TBRBITORIAL  BANKS. 

The  act  of  1903)  creating  the  office  of  traveling  auditor  and  bank  examiner,  very 
wisely  transferred  the  duty  of  examining  banks  and  the  custody  of  statements  and 
reports  from  this  department  to  that  of  tne  new  official.  In  compliance  with  the  act 
in  Question  all  reports,  statements,  and  similar  documents  relating  to  Territorial 
banks  heretofore  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  have  been  transfeired  to  the  bank 
examiner. 

COMMISSIONS. 

In  1903  commissions  were  issued  to  5  commissioners  of  deeds  for  New  Mexico  in 
other  States,  to  288  notaries  public  in  the  several  coimties,  and  to  325  Territorial  offi- 
cials, members  of  boards  and  committees,  a  total  of  618,  as  compared  with  345  during 
the  previous  year. 

Oommiationen  for  New  Mexico  in  other  States  and  countries. 


Name. 


Abraham  H.  Fisher 

Simeon  W.  King 

James  L.  King 

Alfred  Mackay 

Chas.  S.  Bandy 

Edwin  F.Corey 

laador  J.  Pocher 

tiylngston  W.  Cleveland . 

ThOB.J.Hant 

John8.Wurt« «, 

Chas.£dsar  Mills 

Chas.Hall  Adams 

J.Bnrke  Hendry 

Joseph  B.Braman , 


Poflt-offlce. 


Term  expires. 


Baltimore,  Hd 

Chicago,  111 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Washington,  D.C.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

do 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Boston,  Mass 

London,  England . 
New  York jS.Y... 


Aug. 

Aug. 

8ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Jan. 

Feb. 

May 

Aug. 


16,1906 
16,1908 
18,1908 
21,1908 

4,1906 
20,1906 
11,1906 
81,1904 

7,1904 
24,1904 
14,1906 
28,1907 

8,1907 

1,1907 


CORPOBATIONS. 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  department  in  matters  relating  to  business  corpora- 
tions continues  unabated,  and  comparative  statistics  covering  tne  years  1902  and  1908 
wUl  be  found  m  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V. 

A  slight  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  companies  formed  for  mining  pur- 
poses, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  oi  70  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  corporations,  and  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  proposed 
railway  mileage.  As  our  greatest  present  needs  are  found  in  these  two  fields,  there 
is  every  reason  to  be  gratified  at  tnis  showing.  An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the 
amount  collected  for  the  Territorial  treasury  is  likewise  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

Fortunately  for  our  future  pnMspects,  the  last  legislature  took  a  long  step  toward 
putting  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Commonwealths  by  the  enactment  of  a 
Dusiness-like  law  governing  the  fees  for  filing  corporation  papers,  thus  displacing  the 
previous  law,  which  was  antiquated  and  difficult  of  comprehension. 

In  addition  to  the  man^r  local  requests  for  information  upon  the  laws  governing 
the  formation  of  corporations,  this  office  is  called  upon  each  day  to  answer  sevenu 
similar  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  being  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  prospective  investor,  and  many  important  changes  having  be^i 
made  by  the  last  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  requirements,  as  amended,  will  be  given 
below. 

All  corporations  organized  or  consolidated  imder  the  laws  of  New  Mexico,  or 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  Territory,  State,  or  country,  shall,  before  doin|[^  busi- 
ness in  this  Territory,  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico  articles  of 
incorporation  in  writmg,  according  to  law  in  such  case  provided;  and  at  the  time  of 
such  filing  the  secretary  shall  collect  the  following  fees: 

For  railroad  or  other  corporations  formed  for  pecuniarv  profit,  10  cents  for  each 
and  every  thousand  dollars  of  capitalization,  and  a  like  fee  upon  each  subsequent 
increase  of  capital,  but  in  no  case  less  than  $25. 

For  filing  any  certificate  of  amendment  to  articles  of  incorporation  other  than  one 
increasing  capital  stock,  or  anv  translated  copy  of  articles  or  amendments,  $10. 

For  filing  any  certificate  of  business  and  agent,  when  required  by  law,  $5. 

For  corporations  organized  for  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  religious,  and 
scientific  purposes,  having  no  capital  stock,  $1. 

For  filing  any  certificate  of  amendment  to  such  articles  of  incorporation,  $1. 
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For  filing  any  certificate,  instrument,  or  document  other  than  those  specified 
above,  |1. 

For  certified  copies,  10  cents  per  folio  of  100  words,  plus  $1  for  the  certificate. 

Every  corporation,  domestic  or  foreign,  shall  file  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the 
county  in  which  its  principal  place  of  business  in  this  Territory  is  located,  a  copy  of 
its  articles  of  incorporation,  of  every  amendment  thereto,  and  likewise  any  certificate 
designating  agent  and  place  of  business  in  this  Territory,  certified  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory;  and  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  recorder  to  file 
or  record  in  hia  office  anv  incorporation  papers  or  copies  thereof  not  previously  cer- 
tified by  the  secretary  of"  the  Territory.     (Ch.  114,  L.  1901. ) 

PUBLICATION  OF  ARTICLES. 

Every  corporation  desiring  to  organize  under  the  laws  of  this  Territory,  and  every 
foreign  corporation,  in  addition  to  other  requirements  now  provided  by  law,  desiring 
to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  this  Territory,  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory, 
cause  to  be  published  a  certified  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  in  some  news- 

Saper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county  where  its  principal  place  of  business  is 
esignated,  and,  in  the  case  of  foreign  coiT)oration8,  in  the  county  wherein  resides 
the  agent  of  said  corporation  upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

A  certificate  of  sucn  publication,  properly  sworn  to  by  the  publisher,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  within  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  last 
publication. 

Any  corporation,  domestic  or  foreign,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $100  for  each  and  every 
day  it  shall  so  refuse  and  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  upon 
complaint  properlv  lodged  with  the  sobcitor-general  of  this  Territory,  in  a  proceed- 
ing to  be  brought  by  him,  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  charter  of  the  corporation 
so  violating  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  vacated,  and  thereafter  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  or  operate  any  business  in  this  Territory.     (Ch.  77.,  L.  1901.) 

ABSTRACT  OP  LAWS  GOVERN INO  THE  FORMATION  OF  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Careful  compliance  with  these  provisions  will  obviate  delays  incident  to  returning 
copies  for  correction. 

(1)  Corporations  may  be  formed  for  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purposes^  and  for  any  legitimate  business  enterprise.  J  Special  provisions  for  raO- 
roads,  irrigation  companies,  banking,  insurance,  and  building  and  loan  associations. ) 

(2)  Any  three  or  more  persons  who  desire  to  form  a  company  for  one  or  more  of 
the  above  purposes  shall  make,  sign,  acknowledge  before  some  official  competent  to 
take  the  acknowled^ent  of  deeds,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory their  articles  in  writing,  setting  forth — 

I.  The  full  names  of  such  persons. 

II.  The  corporate  name  of  the  company. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  company  shall  be  formed. 

IV.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  and  number  of  shares  into  which  divided. 

V.  The  terra  of  existence,  not  to  exceed  fifty  years. 

VI.  The  number  of  directors,  and  their  names,  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  company  for  the  first  three  months. 

(The  board  of  directors  must  consist  of  at  least  three  memtwrs  who  are  stockhold- 
ers, a  maiority  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  one-third  residents  of  New  Mexico.) 

VII.  Tne  name  of  the  city  or  town  and  county  where  the  principal  place  of  busi* 
ness  is  to  be  located. 

(Whenever  a  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  in  another  State  or  Territory,  the 
principal  office  of  such  company  may  be  located  in  such  State  or  Territory  and  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders  ana  directors  may  be  held  there:  Provided,  That  such  com- 
jmny  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of  New  Mexico  a  certificate  designating  a  principal 
place  of  business  in  this  Territory  and  agent  residing  thereat,  upon  whom  process 
may  be  served,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  by  foreign  corporations. ) 

VIII.  Date,  signatures,  and  acknowledgment  in  same  manner  as  deeds  are  required 
to  be  acknowiedged. 

(3)  If  any  corporation  fail  to  organize  and  commence  the  transaction  of  business 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  filing  articles  its  corporate  powers  shall  cease. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  AS  AMENDED  IN  1903^ 

How  admitted. — Section  445.  Every  company  or  corporation  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  State  or  Kingdom,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Territory,  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
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the  Territory,  a  copy  of  its  charter  of  incorporation,  or  of  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
together  with  the  (aw  or  laws  under  which  it  is  incorporated,  each  duly  certified 
and  authenticated  hy  the  proper  authority  of  such  foreign  State,  Kingdom,  or 
Territory. 

8uch  company  shall  also,  before  it  is  authorized  or  pennitted  to  do  business  in 
this  Territory,  make  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such  company,  duly  acknowledged,  designating 
the  principal  place  where  the  business  of  such  company  shall  be  carried  on  in  this 
Territory,  ana  an  authorized  asent  or  agents  residing  at  such  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

A  copy  of  such  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation  and  certificate  of  place  of  busi- 
ness and  agent,  duly  certified  by  the  secretary  of  this  Territory,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  the  county  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  such  corporation  shall  be. 

Such  corporation  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabil- 
ities and  duties  as  corporations  of  a  like  character  organized  under  the  general  laws 
of  this  Territory.  But  they  shall  have  no  other  or  greater  powers,  and  no  foreign  or 
domestic  corporation  established  or  maintained  in  any  way  for  pecuniary  pront  of 
its  stockholders  or  members  shall  purchase  or  hold  real  estate  in  this  Territory, 
except  as  provided  for  in  this  act  ana  the  laws  of  the  Territory  now  existing,  and  no 
corporation  doing  business  in  this  Territory,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  other 
State,  shall  be  permitted  to  mortgage,  pledge,  or  otherwise  incumber  its  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  situated  in  this  Territory  to  the  injury  or  exclusion  of  any  citizen, 
citizens,  or  corporations  of  this  Territory  who  are  creditors  of  such  foreign  coporar 
tion,  and  no  mortgage  by  any  foreign  corporation  except  railroad  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, given  to  secure  any  debt  created  in  any  other  State,  shall  take  effect  as 
against  any  citizen  or  corporation  of  this  Territory  until  all  its  liabilities  due  to  any 
person  or  corporation  in  this  Territory  at  the  time  of  recording  such  mortgage  have 
been  paid  ana  extinguished. 

Penalty. — Sec.  446.  A  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  forMfoing  sec- 
tion shall  render  each  and  every  oflScer,  agent,  and  stockholder  of  any  such  corporar 
tion  so  failing,  jointly,  severally,  and  personally,  liable  on  any  and  all  contracts  of 
such  company  made 'within  this  Territory  during  the  time  that  such  company  is  so 
in  default.  And  in  addition  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  sum  of  |50  per  day  for  each  and 
every  day  in  which  it  may  carry  on  business  or  assume  and  hold  itself  out  to  carry 
on  business  in  such  Territory  without  fully  complying  with  all  the  provisions  herein- 
before provided,  such  sum  to  be  collected  by  the  solicitor-general;  and  until  pay- 
ment is  made  such  company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business.  Such  money, 
when  collected,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  school  fund. 

Grounds  of  aUachmeni. — Sec.  2686. 

First.  When  the  debtor  is  not  a  resident  of,  nor  resides  in  this  Territory. 
******* 

Sixth.  Where  the  defendant  is  a  corporation  whose  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  is  out  of  this  Territory,  unless  such  corporation  shall  have  a  designated 
agent  in  the  Territory  upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be  made  in  suits  against 
the  corporation. 


Official  regi»teT. 
[Corrected  to  June  90, 1903.] 
TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS. 


Office. 


Governor 

Secretary 

Solicitor-general 

And  1  tor 

Treasurer 

Superintendent  of  penitentiary  — 
Superintendent  pi^llc  Instruction 

LI  braria  n 

Commifnioner  of  public  lands 

Adjutant-general 


Name. 


Miguel  A.  Otero 

J.W.Raynolds 

E.L.Bartlett 

W.G.Sargent 

J.H.Vaughn 

H.O.Bursum 

J.  Francisco  Chaves. 
Lafayette  Emmett. . 

A.A.Keen 

W.H.Whiteman.-.. 


Address. 


Santa  Fe. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


Jan.  22,1906 
Jan.  18,1906 
Har.  17,1905 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS— Continued. 


Office. 


TraTelinff  auditor  and  bank  examiner. 

Qame  and  fish  warden 

Public  printer 


JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  court: 

Chief  justice 

AMOciate  justice 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerk • 

District  court: 

First  district  (counties  of  Santa 
Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San 
Juan}— 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Second  district  (counties  of  Ber- 
nalillo, McKinley,  Valencia, 
and  Sandoval)— 

Judge 

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Third  district  (counties  of  Dofia 
Ana,  Sierra,  Orant,  Otero,  and 
Luna)— 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Do 

Fourth  district  (counties  of  San 
Miguel,  Leonard  Wood,  Quay, 
Mora,  (jolfax,  and  Union)— 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Do 

Fifth  district  (counties  of  Socorro, 
Lincoln,  Cbaves,  Eddy,  and 
Roosevelt): 

Judge  

Clerk 

District  attorney 

Do 

Do •. 


Name. 


C.V.Safford. 
P.B.Otero... 
J. 8.  Duncan. 


W.J.MUls 

John  R.  McFie. 

B.S.  Baker 

F.  W.  Parker. . . 
W.H.Pope  .... 
Jose  D.  Sena  . . . 


John  R.  McFie. 
A.  M  Bergere.. 
E.C. Abbott ... 


B.S.  Baker... 
W.E.  Dame.. 
F.W.Clancy. 


F.W.Parker 

J.P.Mitchell 

W.  H.  Llewellyn,  counties 

of  DoAa  Ana,  Luna,  and 

Otero. 
R.  M.  Turner,  counties  of 

Grant  and  Sierra. 


W.J.Mills 

Secundino  Romero 

8.  B.  Davis,  jr.,  counties  of 
San  Miguel,  Mora,  Leon- 
ard Wood,  and  Quay. 

J.  Leahy,  counties  of  Colfax 
and  Union. 


W.H.Pope 

J.  E.  Griffith 

A.  A.  Sedillo,  county  of  So- 
corro. 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  county 
of  Lincoln. 

J.  M.  Hervey,  counties  of 
Eddy,  Chaves,  and  Roose- 
velt. 


Address. 


Santa  Fe.. 

do.... 

Las  Vegas 


Las  V^as 
Santa  Fe.. 


Teim  ex- 
pires. 


Mar.  17, 190& 
Do. 
Do. 


Albuquerque . 
LasCruces.... 


Santa  Fe. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Albuquerque . 

do 

.ido 


LasCruces. 

do 

do 


Silver  (Jity. 


Las  Vegas 

do 

do.... 


Raton 


Socorro. 

do.. 

do.. 


LasCruces. 
Roswell  ... 


Feb.  10,; 

Do. 
Jan.  lS,m6 
Jan.  10,1906 


Mar.  17,19QS 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 


Delegate  in  Congress 

Surveyor-general 

Collector  internal  revenue 

United  States  attorney 

Assistant  United  States  attorney 

Do 

United  States  marshal 

Chief  deputy  marshal 

Register  land  office 

Receiver  land  office 

Register  land  office 

Receiver  land  office 

Register  land  office 

Receiver  land  office 

Register  land  office 

Receiver  land  office 

Jicarilla  Indian  agent 


Albuquerque . 

Santa  Fe 

do 

Albuquerque. 

Roswell 

Albuquerque . 


B.  8.  Rodey 

M.  O.  Llewellyn 

A.  L.  Morrison 

W.  B.Childers 

W.C.Reid 

E.L.  Medler 

C.  M.  Foraker I do 

G.  A.  Kaseftian ! do 

M.R.  Otero SantaFe... 

Fred.Muller do 

N.  Galles LasCruces. 

H.  p.  Bowman do 

Howard  Leland 

D.  L.  Ouyer 

E.  W.  Fox '  Clayton /. 

A.  W.Thompson i do 

H.H.Johnson Dulce 


Roswell 
do,. 


Mar.    4,1905 
Jan.  29,1906 

(«) 
Feb.  18,1905 
Mar.  18,1905 
July  18,1906 
June   1,1906 

Do. 
Jan.  29,1906 
Dec.  12,1905 
Jan.  29,1906 

Do. 

Do. 
Feb.  28,1907 
Jan.  12,1906 

Do. 

(*) 


a  Not  speclfled. 


frCMvll  service. 
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FEDERAL  OFFICERS— Continued. 


Office. 


Navaho  Indian  agent 

Meaoalero  Indian  agent 

Superintendent  Qovemment  Indian 
school. 

Do 

Superintending  teacher  Pueblo  day 
achoola 

Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians 

United  States  mine  inspector 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims: 

Chief  lustice 

Associate  justice 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Attorney 

Clerk 


Name. 


O.  W.  Hayzlett 
J.  S.  Carroll  ... 
c:  J.  Crandall . 


James  K.  Allen .... 
Miss  M.  £.  Dissette 


A.  J.  Abbott.... 
Jo.  E.  Sheridan. 


J.  R.  Reed,  of  Iowa. 

W.  W.  Murray,  of  Tennessee. 

H .  C.  Sluss,  oi  Kansas 

F.I.  Osborne,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

W.  F.  Stone,  of  Colorado . . . 

M.  O.  Reynolds, of  Missouri. 

Ireneo  Chaves,  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 


Address. 


Gallop 

Mescalero 
Santa  Fe.. 


Albuquerque. 
Santa  Fe 


do 

Silver  City. 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


June  30,1904 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TERRITORIAL  BOARDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


Name,  etc. 


Capitol  custodian  committee: 

N.  B.  Laughlln,  president 

Commissioner  ox  public  landi,  ex  officio  secretary 

£.L.Bartlett 

Territorial  board  of  equalixation: 

J .  S.  Duncan,  president 

Venceslao  JaramiUo,  secretary 

Alejandro  Sandoval 

J.A.Mahoney 

J.F.Hinkle 

Martin  Lohman 

Robt.  P.Ervten .■ 

Cattle  jsanita  ry  board : 

£.  Q.  Austen,  president 

M.N.Chaffin 

W.H.  Greer 

C.L.  Ballard 

W.C.  Barnes 

J.  A .  LaRue,  secretary 

Sheep  sanitarv  board: 

Siolomon  Luna,  presiden  t 

W.  S.  Prager,  vice-president 

Harry  W.Kelly 

Tbos.D.Bums,Jr 

Chas.  Schleter 

H.  F.  Lee,  secretary 

Bureau  of  immigration: 

W.  B.  Bunker,  president 

G.  Pendleton,  vice-president 

A.  Grunsf eld 

J.  W.  Bible,  treasurer 

J.E.Torres 

Max  Frost, secretary. 

Land  commission,  ex  officio: 

Governor 

Solicitor-general 

Commissioner  of  public  lands 

Commission  of  irrigation: 

G.  A.  Richardson,  president 

F.  Springer 

G.W.Knaebel,  secretary 

Chas.  E.  Miller 

Carl  A.  Dalies 

New  Mexico  board  of  health: 

G.W.Harrison.  M.D., president.. 

M.F.I>e8marais.M.D.,  vice-president , 

B.D.  Black,  M.D.,  secretary 

W.D.RadcIiffe.M.D.,  treasurer 

J.  H.  Sloan,  M.  D 

G.  C.  Bryan,  M.  D 

J.J.Sbu]er,M.D : 


Address. 


Santa  Fe. 

do... 

do... 


Las  Vegas 

ElRIto , 

Albuquerque 

Deming 

Lower  Pefiasco., 

LasCruces 

Clayton 


Las  Vegas 

Dexnlng  . . 
Rosweil .. 
DorMy  ... 
Las  Vegas 


LosLunas 

Rbswell 

Las  Vegas 

Tierra  Amarilla 

Clasrton 

Albuquerque . . . 


Las  Vegas  . . . . 

Astec , 

Albuquerque . 

Hanover 

Socorro..- 

Santa  Fe 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Roewell .. 
Las  V^as 
Santa  Fe.. 
Anthony . 
Belen 


Albuquerque, 
Santa  Rosa . . . 
Las  Vegas.... 

Belen 

Santa  Fe , 

Alamogordo., 
Raton 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


Mar.  17,1906 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Civil  service. 


b  Not  specified. 
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TERRITORIAL  BOARDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS-Continued. 


Name,  etc. 


Board  of  dental  ezamlnera: 

L.H.Chamberlin,  president , 

C.  N.  Lord,  secretary  and  treasurer , 

P.K.Olney 

A.  A.  Bearup ^ 

E.  L.  Hammond 

Board  of  pharmacy: 

A.  J.  Fischer,  secretary 

P.Moreno 

W.  C.  Porterfleld 

E.G.  Murphy 

B.  Ruppe,  president 

Board  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  mana^rers: 

Chas.  A.  Spieas,  president 

Carl  A.  Dalies, vice-president 

W.  B.  Walton,  secretary 

Arthur  Selifrman,  treasurer 

H.J.  Hagerman 

Eusebio  Chacon 

F.  A.  Jones 

Regents  University  of  New  Mexico  (Albuquerque) :o 

H.L.  Waldo 

J.  H.  Wroth,  secretary  and  treasurer 

E.  8.  Stover : 

F.  W.  Clancy,  president 

E.V.Chavez 

Regents  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
(La8Cruce8):a 

H.  B.  Holt,  secretary  and  treasurer 

W.A.Cooper 

G.  A .  Richardson,  president 

Seaman  Field 

J.  R.  Luoero 

Regents  New  Mexico  Normal  School  (Silver  City): 

Robert  Black 

W.  O.  Ritch,  president 

J.Corbett 

Percy  Wilson ^ 

E.  M.  Youn^,  secretary  and  treasurer 

Regents,  New  Mexico  Normal  University  (Las  Vegas):  , 

A.  B.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer « 

C.Ilfeld 

M.  W.  Browne,  president 

C.A.Spiess 

W.R.  Tipton 

Regents  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  (Socorro) : 

C.  T.  Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer 

F.G.Bartlett 

A.  B.  Fitch 

A.£.Rouiller 

J.J.  Baca,  president 

Regents  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  (Roswell): 

•I.  \j,  L/Ca.  ......................................................... 

Nathan  Jaffa,  president 

E.  A.  Cahoon,  treasurer 

W.M.  Reed,  vice-president 

R.  S.  Hamilton,  secretarv 

Territorial  board  of  education: 

The  governor 

The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

President  University  of  New  Mexico 

Maggie  J.  Bucher 

President  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

President  Silver  Citv  Normal  School 

Presiden  t  of  St.  M  icn  aels  College 

Board  of  directors  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  (Las  Vegas) :  a 

Thomas  Ross 

O.L.  Gregory 

M.  Brunswick,  secretary  and  treasurer 

J.  Raynolds,  presiden  t 

T.B.Hart,M.D 

Board  of  penitentiary  commissioners: 

F.H.Pierce,  presideut 

W.H.Newcomb 

Juan  Navarro,  secretary 

Louis  Ilfeld 

Malaquias  Martinez 


Address. 


Albuquerque, 

Santa  Fe 

Las  V^as 

Carlsbad 

Las  Vegas 


Santa  Fe 

Las  Cruces . . 
Silver  City... 
Las  Vegas.... 
Albuquerque , 

Las  Vegas 

Belen 

Silver  City.... 

Santa  Fe 

Roswell 

Las  Vegas 

Albuquerque . 


Las  Cruces. 
Santa  Fe  .. 
Roswell  ... 
Deming . . . 
Las  Cruces 

Silver  aty. 

Engle 

Deming  . . . 
Silver  City. 
do 


Las  Vegas 

dof!:. 

....do.... 

....do.... 

.....do.... 


Socorro .... 
Magdalena 

do 

Paraje 

Socorro 


Roswell 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Santa  Fe 

do 

Albuquerque 

Las  Vegas 

Las  Cruces 

Silver  City... 
Santa  Fe 


Las  Vegas. 

do 

do.... 

do-... 

Raton 


Las  Vegas 

Silver  City... 

Mora 

Albuquerque , 
Taos 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


Mar.  17, 1905 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mar.  19,1904 
Mar.  19,1905 
Mar.  19,1906 
Mar.  19, 1907 
Mar.  19,1908 

Mar.  1.1905 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Las  Vegas Sept.  2,1908 

Albuquerque Sept.  2,1904 

do Sept.  2,1905 

do Sept.  2,1906 

.do Sept.  2,1907 


Sept.  2,1903 

Sept  2,190« 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2,1907 

Feb.  18.1904 

Feb.  18,1905 

Feb.  18,1906 

Feb.  18,1907 

Feb.  18,190B 

Feb.  22,1904 

Feb.  22,1905 

Feb.  22,1906 

Feb.  22,1907 

Feb.  22.1908 

Sept.  2.1908 

Sept.  2,19M 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2,1907 

Mar.  22,1904 
Mar.  22,1906 
Mar.  22,1906 
Mar.  22,1907 
Mar.  22.1908 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1.1901 
1,1906 
1,1906 
1,1907 
1.1908 


Sept.  2,1903 

Sept.  2,1904 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2,1906 

Sept.  2, 1907 

Mar.  17,1906 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  advisory  members. 
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TERRITORIAL  BOARDB  AND  INSTITUTIONS-<}ontlnued. 


Name,  etc. 


Address. 


LasCruced.. 
Alamogordo 
Las  CniceB. . , 
Alamogordo 
....do , 


Trufitees  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  (Santa  Fe): 

J.  A. Wood Santa  Fe. 

O.Rivenbnrg do... 

Francisco  Delffado,  secretary  and  treasurer do ... 

S.Q.Cartwrlgnt ..I do... 

R.  J.  Palen,  president : ' do . . . 

Trustees  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Alamogordo): 

O.C.  Snow 

R.  H.Pierce,  secretary  and  treasurer 

C.  W.  Gerber,  M.  D , 

A.J.  King,  president 

James  Laurie 

Trustees  Miners'  Hospital  (Raton): 

A.  R.  Streicher Raton 

W.S.Hopewell HiUsboro 

F.A.  Manxanares,  president Las  Vegas. 

D.J.Leahy Raton 

A.  G.Dawson,  secretary  and  treasurer do 

Trustees  Reform  School  (El  Rito): 

Prank  Bond Espanola 

J.  H.Sloan,  M.D.,  president Santa  Fe. 

O.  N.  Marron 

Venceslao  Jaramillo,  secretary  and  treasurer 

T.D.Bums , 

Board  of  Regents  Orphan  Children's  Home  (Belen) : 

P.  B.  Dalies Belen. 

Solomon  Luna Los  Lunas 

John  Becker Belen. 

Board  of  control  Albuquerque  Armory: 

Capt.J.  H.Stingle 

Capt.M.O'Donnell 

Maj.J.  E.Elder 

Ck>l.  John  Borrodaile 

Board  of  control  Las  Vegas  Armory: 

Lieut.  R.H.  Gross Las  Vegas 

Capt.  H.  M.  Smith : do 

Capt  A.  P.  Tarkington do 

Maj.R.  C.Rankin do 


OJo  Callente. 

Elli 


Rito 

Tierra  Amarilla 


Albuquerque 

do 

....do 

.»..do 


Term  ex- 
pires. 


July  22,1904 
July  22,1905 
July  22,1906 
July  22,1907 
July  22,1908 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


8,1904 
8,1905 
8,1906 
8,1907 
8,1908 


June  20, 1904 
June  20, 1905 
June  20,1906 
June  20, 1907 
June  20,1908 

Aug.  11,1904 
Aug.  11,1905 
Aug.  11,1906 
Aug.  11,1907 
Aug.  11,1906 

Feb.  27,1905 
Do. 
Do. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


6,1904 
6,1905 
6,1906 
6,1907 

6,1904 
6,1905 
6.1906 
6,1907 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY— MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

[January  19  to  March  19, 1908.] 


District. 


1. 


8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Colfax,  Mora,  Union 

San  Miguel,  Guadalupe 

Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 

Bernalillo,  McKinley 

Valencia 

Socorro,  Sierra 

Dofia  Ana,  Grant,  Luna  Otero 

Dofia  Ana,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Luna, 
Chaves,  Eddy,  Ocero. 


Name. 


Saturnine  Plnard  . . . 

rChas.  A.  SpiesB 

iJames  8.  Duncan 

jVenceslao  Jaramillo 
tMalaqulas  Martinez . 

Amado  Chayes 

Geo.  F.  Albright 

Thos.  Hughes 

J.  Francisco  Chavez. 

W.  H.  Andrews 

W.  A.  Hawkins 

A.  B.  Fall 


Address. 


Clapham 

Las  Vegas  . . . 

do 

El  Rito 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

Albuquerque 
do 


Andrews 

Alamogordo 

LasCruces.. 


Politics. 


Republican 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE. 


1.  Colfax 

2.  Mora 

8.  Union 

4.  San  Miguel 

4.  Guadalupe. 
6.  Santa  Fe... 

6.  Taos 

7.  Rio  Arriba. 


M.B.  Stockton 

Cristoval  Sanchez 

W.F.McCash 

edio  Romero 

Gr^corio  Gutierres 
W.  H.  Coleman... 
Eduardo  Martinez 

rWm.  Kilpatrick . . 

\R.  L.  Baca 

Pedro  Sanchez 

Antonio  D.  Vargas 


Raton 

Ocate 

Exter 

Cabra  Springs 

Tecolote 

LasVegas 

Anton  Chioo. . 

Madrid 

Santa  Fe 

Taos 

Ojo  Caliente. . 


Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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MEMBERS  OF  HOUSB-Gontinued. 


District 

Name. 

Address. 

PoUtics. 

• 
8.  Taob.  Rio  Arriba.  San  JuAn 

/David  Martinez  Jr 

Velarde 

RepabUcan, 

9.  Bernalillo 

Granville  Pendleton 

/Nestor  Montoya 

Aztec 

Albuquerque 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

9.  B4fmaliIlo.  McKinleT 

\Cel8o  Sandoval 

Alex  Bowie 

Sandoval 

Qallup 

10  Valencia 

/Carl  A.  Dalies 

Belen 

Do. 

11.  8ooom>,Sierm 

1  Martin  Sanchez 

/H.  H.  Howard 

Punta  (Manzano) 
San  Marcial 

Do. 
Do. 

12.  Dofia  Ana.  Otero 

XDominffo  A.  Ortegft 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn 

Sabinal 

LasCruces 

Silver  aty 

Deminir 

Do. 
Do. 

18.  Orant,  Luna 

R.  M.  Turner 

Do. 

14.  Dofia  Ana.  Grantjjuna,  Otero 

16.  Lincoln,  Cnaves.  Eddy 

A.  W.  Pollard 

Do. 

W.  A.  Mclvers 

Nogal 

DenaocTtdm 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

J.  Francisco  Chaves President 

W.  E.  Martin , Chief  clerk 

E.  E.  Sidebottom Enrolling  and  engnming  c\eA 

Thos.  Branigan Sergeant-at-Arms 

J.  L.  Oay Chaplain 

Benito  Lujan Meaaenger 

Florencio  Cortez Watchman 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Nestor  Montoya Speaker 

Chas.  V.  Safford Chteiolerk 

O.  P.  Hovey Enrolling  and  engrossing  derk 

Seferlno  CroUett Sergeant-at^Arms 

Rev.  Adrian  Rabeyrolle Chaplain 

Ramon  Armijo MesKnger 

Alejandro  Mares Watchman 
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Table  II. — Official  canvas  of  vote,  by  counties,  far  Delegate  to  Congrew,  general  eHedian, 

November  4t  ^^OB, 


Bernalillo. . 

ChaTes 

Colfax 

Bofia  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Qrant 

Guadalupe. 

Lincoln 

Luna 

McKinley.. 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba. 
San  Juan... 
SanMifuel. 
Santa  Fe . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro  .... 

Taofl 

Union 

Valencia... 


Total. 


County. 


B.S.Bodey, 
Republican. 


8,818 
860 

l,4fiO 

1,221 
194 
849 
778 
767 
261 
800 

1,128 
602 

1,752 
346 

2,794 

1,680 
426 

1,488 

1,150 
782 

X,  VOo 


24,222 


H.B.FerKn»- 
8on,  Demo- 
crat. 


421 


1,027 
460 
456 
878 
591 
676 
248 
174 
097 
474 
899 
890 
1,084 
1,116 
879 
967 
786 
711 
56 


14,576 


Majority. 


B.  S.  Bodey. 


3.397 


428 
7S2 


182 
92 
18 
216 
181 
218 
858 


810 

614 

47 

516 

878 

21 

1,942 


10,506 


H.  B.  Fergus- 
son. 


624 


2fi2 
29 


44 


860 


Total  majority  for  Bernard  8.  Rodey 9,646 

Total  vote: 

1900 39,414 

1902 88,798 

Decrease 616 

Tablb  lll.'-CkjTporaJtUmfUingsforfiBcal  years  190SS, 


Arisona 

California 

Colorado' 

Delaware 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missouri  .*.... 
New  Jersey ... 

New  York 

Rhode  Island . 
South  Dakota. 

Texas 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming 


Domestic 


Total. 


Foreign. 


1902. 


Number. 


6 
1 
8 


1 
1 


2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 

i 


26 
178 


204 


Authorised 
capital. 


12,926,000 
100,000 
805,000 


40,000 
12,000 


110,000 
1,000,000 
1,760,000 

860,000 

10,000 

2,760,000 

260,000 
1,000,000 


800,000 

'266,'666' 


1908. 


11,652,000 
107,794,600 


119,446,600 


Number. 


8 
8 
1 


1 
8 
1 
1 


4 
2 
1 
2 
1 


29 
171 


200 


Authorised 
capital. 


$40,000 
8,200,000 
1,000,000 


42,000 


4,000,000 

204.000 
8,000.000 
1,400,000 


6,600,000 
165,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


80,611,000 
60.018,641 


100,529,641 
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Table  IV. — CharacUr  of  corporation  charters  issued  for  the  fiscal  years  1909-9, 


Character. 


Banks  and  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions   

Benevolent  and  charitable  institutions. . 

Irrigation  and  improvement  companies. 

Manufacturing  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits  

Mining,  milling^  and  smelting  compa- 
nies  

Railway  companies 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 
10 
10 

63 

110 
5 


204 


1902. 


Capital. 


91,820,000 


2,011,000 

4,796,500 

101,619,000 
6,200,000 


119,446,500 


Mile- 
age. 


449 


449 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
9 
7 

104 

70 
6 


200 


1908. 


Capital. 


t6, 240, 000 


1,500,000 

18,079,541 

50,435,000 
15,276,000 


100,629,541 


Mile- 
age. 


696 


698 


Table  V. — Incorporation  fees  paid  Territorial  treasurer  for  fiscal  years  1909-3. 


Quarter. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 


98,288.50 
2,600.50 
2,659.00 
2,158.00 


10,706.00 


1908. 


98,071.75 
8,608.75 
5,168.00 
1,780.00 


13,628.60 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

By  J.  H.  Vaughn. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  (June  1,  1903)  is  $1,098,300,  showing  a 
reduction  in  the  past  vear  of  $25,000;  arising  from  provisional-indebtednesB  bonds 
bought,  $10,000;  certi^cates  of  indebtedness  paid,  $15,000. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $10,600  having  been  called  for  pay- 
ment are  still  outstanding  and  unpaid,  not  having  been  presented  for  payment. 
Interest  on  this  amount  ($10,600)  ceased  on  Marqh  1,  1903. 

There  is  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  sinking  funds  available  to  redeem  oat^ 
standing  Territorial  bonds  $134,590.03. 

The  revenues  derived  from  the  6-mill  tax  levied  for  Territorial  purposes  has  been 
ample  to  meet  all  current  expenses  provided  for  under  the  appropriations,  and  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  is  most  gratifying. 

Payments^  by  countiesj  of  Territorial  tax  for  year  ending  June  i,  190S. 


Bernalillo . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Giant 

Guadalupe , 

Lincoln 

Luna , 

McKlnley  . 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba. 
San  Juan . . 
Santa  Fe... 
San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taoe 

Union 

Valencia  . . 


County. 


Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 

915,914.87 

16,261.76 

18.802.51 

7,678.92 

10,678.00 

15,158.82 

2,226.00 

6,981.02 

8,19L96 

3,082.28 

4,253.55 

5,625.36 

3,268.63 

1,015.40 

7,043.84 

18,114.67 

7,128.18 

7,904.24 

2;  210. 32 

9,584.19 

3,202.44 


Total 169,166.86 


Fourth 
quarter. 


SI,  933. 47 

718.61 

1,581.32 


581.91 

1,477.20 

153.92 

1,901.73 

58.10 

3,974.59 

76.60 

698.17 


662.43 
1,706.61 
471.60 
1,134.88 
286.14 
636.09 
930.70 
664.73 


19,442.70 


Fifty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


First 
quarter. 


920,396.02 

18,363.28 

.18,042.36 

12,982.08 

11,977.04 

20,484.03 

6,087.93 

7,609.17 

9,600.37 

1,666.09 

4,772.28 

7,763.68 

6,016.62 

3,284.70 

9,467.00 

19,670.87 

8,406.79 

7,193.86 

8,229.20 

13,389.04 

6,786.82 


216,839.72 


Second 
quarter. 


$332.82 
997.10 

1,119.32 

1,646.15 
937.96 

1,144.94 
422.82 
560.13 
96.09 
476. 19 
163.48 
426.30 
118.32 
652.40 
882.98 
892.71 
458.56 

1,064.01 
261.11 

2,309.87 
810.54 


15,178.29 


Total  pay 
mentB. 


988.576.68 

86.890.66 

84,645.51 

22.207.15 

24.074.91 

88,214.99 

8,890.67 

17,062.06 

17,946.51 

9.048.15 

9,264.91 

14,608.61 

8.408.67 

6.614.98 

19,099.93 

39,049.25 

17,180.40 

16,448.24 

6.236.72 

26,168.80 

10,814.63 


419,622.06 


Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation  for  year  ending  June  1,  190S, 


Source  from  which  received. 


Sale  of  compiled  laws 

H.  O.  Bursum.  superintendent  peniten- 
tiary, convicts'  earnings 

J.  H.  Vaughn.  Territorial  treasurer,  in- 
terest on  deposits 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary 
board 

J.W.  Raynolds.  Territorial  secretary,  fees 
from  office 

Clerks  of  district  courts,  fees 

A.  A.  Keen,  commissioner  public  lands . . 

J.  8.  Clark,  Territorial  coal-oil  inspector . 
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Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 


9119.00 

4,808.32 

1,430.46 

1,000.00 

2.158.00 

3.122.55 

2,722.17 

725.00 


Fourth 
quarter. 


976.60 

4.600.16 

1.640.91 

3,500.00 

8,071.75 

2,164.30 

12,910.59 


Fifty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


First 
quarter. 


9102.00 

3,607.61 

1,626.09 

1,000.00 

3,606.76 
2,871.87 
8.917.03 


Second 
quarter. 


951.00 

2,568.14 

1,702,27 

3,000.00  ; 
I 
5,168.00  , 
2,241.86 
47,500.71 


Total 
receipts. 


9348.60 

16,564.22 

6,299.73 

8.500.00 

14.006.50 

10,400.66 

72.050.50 

725.00 
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Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation  for  year  ending  June  1,  190S — Continued. 


Sources  from  which  received. 


C.  V.  Safford,  chief  clerk  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Thirty-fifth  legislative  as- 
sembly   

Sol.  Spiegelberg,  treasurer  Santa  Fe 
County 

United  States  annual  appropriation  for 
agricultural  college 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 

W.  G.  Saigent,  Territorial  auditor 

R.  J.  Palen,  treasurer  exposition  fund  . . . 


Tbtal 


Fifty- third  fiscal  year.  1  Fifty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


920.47 
25,000.00 


41,105.97 


920.00 


27,884.20 


First 
quarter. 


921,733.35 


Second 
quarter. 


Total 
receipts. 


95.56 


400.20 
3,"  427.' 55' 


95.56 

20.47 

025,000.00 

400.20 

20.00 

3,427.55 


66,065.28 


156,788.80 


RECAPITULATION. 


From  county  collectors,  tax  levies 

Sources  other  than  taxation 

169,166.85 
41. 105. 97 

19,442.70 
27.884.20 

215,839.72 
21,733.35 

15,173.29 
66,065.28 

419,622.06 
156. 788. 80 

Total 

210,272.32 

47,326.90 

237,573.07 

81,288.57 

576, 410. 86 

a  Transmitted  by  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  through  Territorial  treasurer  to  college,  and  not 
being  Territorial  funds  not  reported  to  auditor. 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico^  third  quarter  of  the  fifty' 
third  fiscal  year,  commencing  June  i,  190fS,  and  ending  August  Sly  1902. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances, 

June  1, 

1902. 


Interest  fimd 

School  fund , 

Interest  on  deposits , 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico  defi- 
ciency fund , 

Agricultural  college 

Agricultural  college  income  fund  . . 

Reform  school  income  fund , 

Blind  asylum  income  fund 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

School  of  Mines  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  income 
fund 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Insane  asyl  um  income  fund 

Penitentiary  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Military  institute  income  fund  .... 

New  Mexico  military  institute 

Compilation  fund 

Normal  school.  Silver  City,  income 
fund .g 

Normal  school,  N.  Mex.  (Silver  Cit/) 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas,  income 
fund 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Special  purposes 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.a 

Pullman  Company  tax  fund 

Legal-expense  fund 

Special-tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

Common  school  income .' 

Proceeds  5  per  cent  United  States 
land  sales 

Charitable  institutions 

Deficit  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 


922,484.16 
2*696.'88' 


1,262.74 

573.92 
3,284.93 


2,089.12 


1,050.58 


72.80 


2,162.69 
658.10 


463.75 


525.28 

883.63 

2,025.99 

7,500.00 

333.78 

192.60 

357.97 

7,690.13 

4, 715. 95 

3,226.15 

154.60 

1,114.46 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


9725.00 
1,480.46 

11,089.76 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


930,065.20 


Transfers 
from 
fuitds. 


916,775.00 


12.69 
262.74 
278.42 


312.83 

273.50 
262.76 


267.86 
268.26 


262.70 

'moo' 

262.71 


6,094.61 

2,770.28 
2,216.22 


95,956.82 


3,656.77 


ll,0dLll 


8,878.39 


262.70 


3,826.48 
7,058.70 


6,586.85 
'i*648.'66" 


3,545.95 


5,540.56 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


Balances, 

Aug.  31, 

1902. 


5,714.08 

2,597.23 
3,284.93 


5,889.72 
312.83 


935,774.36 
726.00 
4,127.34 

5,182.94 
1,643.82 

746.97 
2,216.22 
12.69 
262.74 
278.42 
306.17 


9,143.84 


4,995.83 


2,276.12 


4,571.91 
1,156.28 
6,848.90 


883.73 


3,239.40 


5,265.28 

'i'mio' 


273.60 
262. 76 

2,987.85 

267.86 

263.26 

72.80 

262.70 

l,0i6.75 
777.10 

262.71 
1,733.68 

262.70 
1,493.98 
3,054.88 
2,780.79 
7,600.00 


192.60 

357.97 

4,450.78 

4,716.95 

4,497.22 

154.60 

454.72 


a  Deposited  by  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  for  benefit  and  security  of  its 
policy  holders  residing  in  New  Mexico. 
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Quarierlv  statemerU  of  the  Territorial  irecuurer  of  New  Mexico^  third  quarter  of  the  fifty" 
third  fUcal  year^  commencing  June  1,  190^^  and  ending  Aug^isl  SI,  i^:^--OoiitLnaed. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Territorial    institutions,   fifty-first 

fiscal  year 

Penltentlar}'  current-expense  fund. 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary    convicts'     earnings 

fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

MlUtiafnnd 

Capitol  contingent-expense  fund... 

Capitol  maintenance  fund 

United  States  annual  appropriation, 

college  of  agriculture 

Territorial  purposes,    fifty-second 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  building  bonds  sinking  fund 
Proyislona]     indebtedness     bond 

sinking  fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  fund 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fiscal 

year 

Bund  asylum  permanent  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  permanent 

fund 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third 

fiscal  year 

Qeologlcal  survey 

Bxpontion  fund 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sinking 

fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund...:.< 


Total. 


Balances, 

Junel, 

1902. 


$1,624.89 
816.66 

819.86 

20,668.22 

608.47 

9,089.45 

486.00 

1,121.68 

.96 


09,103.08 

20,148.24 
2,877.09 
1,480.96 


82.14 
12,686.71 


8,740.99 
1,978.74 

2,244.48 
1,514.26 


Receipts 

dnrlng 

quarter. 


974.57 


4,808.82 
8,122.55 


20.47 


25,000.00 

628.06 

278.02 
16,654.08 

5,684.85 


68,096.28 


38,486.80 
2,749.99 
4,891.88 

2,805.81 
8,726.16 


Transfen 
to  funds. 


14,041.96 
11,801.04 


16,800.71 
149.60 

8,788.60 
790.54 

2,698.51 


628.06 


847.69 


215,251.85  1210,272.82 


114,240.70 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


874.57 


628.06 
278.02 


68,624.84 


88,  Too.  Op 


U4,240.70 


FaymentB 
during 
quarter. 


82,654.07 
8,868.17 

4,796.98 

11,142.27 


Aug.  81. 
1902. 


82,911.38 
8,264.62 


4,878.88 

848.49 

1,609.98 


25,000.00 


.74 

29,849.21 

758.07 

12,974.68 

988.06 

2,805.16 

.96 

(«) 


85.27 


12,686.71 


4,888.11 


149,488.61 


85,757.05 

2&,ffn.89 
2,877.09 
1,846.69 


82.14 


6,490.98 
6,870.07 

6^049.79 
857.81 


276,085.66 


a  Annual  appropriation  by  United  States  to  Agricultural  College;  not  being  Territorial  fonds,  not 
reported  to  auditor. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances,  June  1,1902 1215,251.85 

Receipts  during  quarter 210,272.32 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 425,824.17 

Payments  during  quarter 149,438.61 

Balance,  August  81, 1902 276,085.66 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 846,749.17 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 28,071.77 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 80,076.28 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 80,080.92 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos a7, 160.42 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Albuquerque o781.19 

SanMlguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 80,064.60 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 15,009.12 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 15,089.62 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17,870.29 

Cltisens'  Bank,  Roswell 15,061.80 

First  National  Bank,  Clayton 20,060.00 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 20,060.48 

Total 276,085.66 


I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct 


Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex.,  September  1^  190X, 


J.  H,  Vaughn, 
TemJUnial  Trtaturer, 


CI  Funds  not  available. 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treamirer  of  New  Mexico,  f mirth  quarter  of  the  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year,  commencing  September  1,  1902,  and  ending  November  SO,  1902. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interest  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Deflciency   fund 

Agricultural  college 

Agricultural  college  income  fund  . . 

Reform  whool  income  fund 

Blind  asylum  income  fund 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

School  of  Mines  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  income  fund . 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 

New  Mexico  insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum  income  fund 

Penitentiary  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Military  institute  Ineome  fund 

Water  reservoir  income  fund 

Water  reservoir  permanent  fund 

New  Mexico  military  institute 

Compilation  fund 

Normal  school  (Silver  City)  income 
fund 

Normal  school,  N.  Mex,  (Silver  caty) 

Normal  school  (Las  Vegas)  income 
fund 

Normal  school  (Las  Vegas) 

Special  purposes 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Co.o 

Legal-expense  fund 

Special-tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

Common  school  income 

Proceeds  6  percent  United  States 
land  sales 

Charitable  institutions 

Deficit  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

Penitentiary  current-expense  fund. 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund .... 

Penitentiary  convicts'  earnings 
fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol  contingentrexpense  fund  . . . 

5apltol  maintenance  fund 
erritorlal    purposes,    fifty-second 

fiscal  year i 

Territorial  Institutions,  fifty-second 

fiscal  year 

Provisional     Indebtedness,    bond 

sinking  fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  fund 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

Capitol   bullaing   bonds,   sinking 

fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third 

fiscal  year 

Blind  asylum  permanen  t  fund 

Crcological  survey 

Exposition  fund 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sinking 

fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty-fourth 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-fourth 

fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico  Income. . 


Balances, 

Sept.  1, 

1902. 

$35,774.36 

725.00 

4,127.34 

5,132.94 

1,643.32 

746.97 

2,216.22 

12.69 

262.74 

278.42 

306.17 


273.50 
262.76 
2,987.85 
267.86 
263.26 
72.80 
262.70 


1,045.76 
777. 10 

262.71 
1,733.68 

262.70 
1,496.98 
3,054.83 

7,600.00 
192.60 
357.97 

4,450.73 

4,715.95 

4,497.22 

154.60 

454.72 


2,911.38 
2,730.79 
3,264.62 

838.74 

29,349.21 

763.07 

12,974.69 

983.06 

2,305.16 

.95 


25.677.59 
2,377.09 
1,346.69 

85,767.06 


32.14 
6,490.98 
6,370.07 

6,049.79 
357.81 


Total. 


276,085.56 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


11,540.91 
1,293.56 


60.47 

74.10 

116.35 


75.63 
72.50 
73.90 


90.66 

88.47 


74.18 

616.67 

60.00 


76.60 
75.90 


76.80 


877.97 


11.806.49 


757.85 
21.66 

* 


4,600.15 
2,164.30 


940.46 
489.96 
644.15 


2,003.74 
6,764.14 
2,149.97 


282.96 
450.34 

235.61 
3,761.62 

8,094.68 

1,805.94 
70.67 


47,826.90 


Transfers  l'^'?"!!^ "* 
^^«n^-;     fu3s. 


$2,706.74 


418.29 
190. 11 
152.09 


Payments 

during 

quarter. 


$15,340.00 


Balances, 

Nov.  30, 

1902. 


250.94 


760.45 


266.16 


243.34 
886.'22 


453.80 


1,268.79 


1,886.23 
16.79 

981.09 
88.76 

302.39 


940.45 
5n.62 


11,818.26 


$2L66 


940.46 
489.96 


7,704.59 
2,661.59 


11,818.25 


2,518.00 

1,643.32 

746.97 

2,263.68 


2,987.85 


290.83 


615.57 
"i,'i28.'79 


X. 

834.30 


2,191.03 
7,600.00 


1,860.66 
'2,"496."59' 


2,664.97 
1,519.88 
4,264.82 

4.463.90 

10,725.64 

11.45 

2,889.70 

231.79 

1,906.68 


683.66 


3,849.86 


74,962.83 


$23, 141. 10 
725.00 
5.668.25 

3,908.50 
418.29 
190.11 
104.63 

73.16 
336.84 
893.77 
557.11 

76.63 
346.00 
336.66 
760.45 
858.62 

60.90 

72.80 
886.88 


60.00 
188.11 
853.60 

338.01 
1,142.62 

888.00 
1,874.16 
1,241.77 


192.60 

857.97 

14,398.56 

4,715.-96 

2,764.48 

164.60 

680.06 


no.  21 

2,026.02 

268.49 

969.99 
22,674.20 

758.41 
11,066.08 

790.02 

700.87 
.96 


26.321.74 

2,877.09 

812.04 

87,760.79 


82.14 
6,778.94 
6,820.41 

6,285.80 
260.57 

3,094.68 

1,806.94 
70.67 


248,449.63 


a  Deposited  by  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  for  benefit  and  security  of  its 
poHcy  holders  residing  in  New  Mexico. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  September  1, 1902 $276,085.56 

Receipts  during  quarter 47, 326. 90 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 323, 4 12. 46 

Payments  during  quarter 74, 962.  »3 

Balance  November  30, 1902 248.449.63 

'       DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe »l.3r2.68 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 28, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank  of  I^s  Vegas 90.000.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 30. 000. 00 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 30,000.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 15, 000. 00 

First  National  Ban  k  of  Ranwell 15, 000. 00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 8, 5S2. 14 

Citizens  Bank,  Roswell l.'i.oaxoo 

First  National  Bank.  Clayton 20.000.10 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 2O,000.c>0 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos <i  4, 773.  K2 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque « 781. 19 

Total 248,449.63 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

J.  H.  Vaughn, 

Territorial  Treajnirtrr. 
Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  December'  i,  190£. 


Quarterly  stalement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Neiv  Mejcico^  first  quarter  of  the  fifiy- 
fourth  fiscal  year,  commencing  December  1,  1902,  and  ending  February  gS,  190S. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interest  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  depoaits 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  defi- 
ciency fund 

Agricultural  college 

Agricultural  college  income  fund  . . 

Reform  school  income  fund 

Blind  asylum  income  fund 

New  Mexico  school  of  mines 

School  of  mines  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  income  fund 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 

New  Mexico  insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum  income  fund 

Penitentiary  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Military  institute  income  fund 

Water  reservoir  income  fund 

Water  reservoir  permanent  fund  . .. 

New  Mexico  military  institute 

Compilation  fund 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  income 
fund 

Normal  school,  Las  Vt^as.  income 
fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 


Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Special  purposes 

Legal  expense  fund 

Special  tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

Common  school  Income 

Proceeds  5  per  cent  United  States 

land  sales 

Charitable  Institutions 


Balances 

Dec.  1, 

1902. 


928,141.10 
725.00 
5,668.25 

3,908.50 
418.29 

190.11 
104.63 

73.16 
836.84 
393.77 
557.11 

75.63 
346.00 
336.66 
760.45 
358.52 

60.90 

72.80 
886.88 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


91,626.09 
14,224.32 


6L41 
19.03 
19.13 


149.  r>4 
39.43 
19.08 


84.25 
33.36 


19.25 


60.00 
183.11 
853.60 

338.01 

838.00 

1,142.62 

1,874.15  I 

1,241.77  I 

192.60  I 

357.97  I 

14,398.56  I 

4,715.96  I 
2,764.48  i 


102.00 
20.83 
20.83 

"3*616.62" 


982,325.88 


8,113.76 

8,688.07 
2,950.46 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


Payments 

during 

quarter. 


915.605.00 

1 

5,824.00 


Balances 

Feb.  28, 

1903. 


7,172.97 
3,260.41 


4,868.26  , ,    4,609.91 


14,752.24' ;    8,868.24 


938.861.93 

725.00 

1,470.34 

18,132.82 
1,859.08 

617.77 

3,055.09 

134.57 

355.87 

412.90 

815.46 

225.27 

3A'>.43 

355.69 

6,644.45 

442.77 

94.26 

356.18 


5.168.31 


4,720.75  '- 
7,876.15  ;. 


4,481.14 


358.83 

3,834.75 
5,928.05 
1,828.76 


60.00 
865. 2S 
955.60 

358.84 


6,080.84 


8,419.36  I.... 
a  Funds  not  available. 


2,028.62 
3,822.25 
8,023.03 
192.60 
857.97 
568.59  '  19,875.81 


4,715.9S 
7,316.75 


8.867.09 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Neiv  McdcOy  first  quarter  of  the  fifty- 

fourth  fiscal  year,  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances, 

Dec.  1, 

1902. 


Deficit  fund 

Sheep  SiinitAry  fund 

Territorial  institutions^,  fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund. 

Compen.sation  of  assessors 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary  convicts  earnings  fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol  contingent  expense  fund  ... 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Provisional  Indebtedness  bond 
sinking  fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  f  and 

Capitol  building  bonds  sinking 
fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-third  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  in.stltutions,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Blind  asylum  permanent  fund 

Geological  survey 

Exposition  fund 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sinking 
fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-fourth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-fourth 
fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico  Income. . 

Capitol  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 

Normal  university,  Las  Vegas,  per- 
manent....  

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  perma- 
nent   


?1M.  60 
580.06 


710.21 

2,026.02 

268. 49 

969.99 

22,674.20 

758. 41 

11,066.08 

790.02 

I        700.87 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$1,446.68 
34.95 
"8*987.' 36' 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


3,607.61 

2,871.87 


26,321.74 
2,377.09 

87,760.79 


239.60 

123.81 

7,154.67 


32.14 
6,773.94 
6,820.41 

5,286.30 
269.57 

3,094.68 

1,805.94 

70.67 

.95 

812.  (M 


21,371.37 
3,396.96 
1,987.00 


I    3,551.21 
!    5,694.29 


I 


168.18 
7,076.38 

85,281.01 

47.681.30 


$5,419.52 
is,' 155.64' 


16,293.79 
145. 10 

8,475.53 
766.76 

2,613.36 


3,686.56 
2,146.76 


Total. 


1,200.00 
1,200.00 


248,449.63  237,573.07 


138,610.84 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


$34.95 


239.60 
123.81 


3,396.96 
1,987.00 


81,194.57 
51,633.00 
*96' 


138,610.84 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


Balances, 

Nov.  30, 

1902. 


$680.06 


$154.60 
1,446.68 


2,488.52 

7,569.09 

11,287.36 

4,266.32 

10,906.67 

207.25 

4,243.82 

231. 61 

2,311.79 


3,396.00 
6,071.07 

5,806.50 


70.67 


863.00 
1.200.00 


126,189.47 


3,641.21 

4,136.77 

311.28 

30,934.19 

696.26 

15,297.79 

1,325.16 

1,002.44 


33,476.41 
2,377.09 

109,132.16 


32.14 
10,325.15 
12,614.70 

2,058.48 
2,274.88 

5,012.18 


449.04 


1,200.00 


369,833.23 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances,  December  1, 1902 $248,449.68 

Receipts  during  quarter 237,578.07 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 486,022.70 

Payments  d  uring  quarter 126, 189. 47 

Balance,  March  1, 1903 359,883.23 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $112,974.89 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 25, 215. 92 

Fi rst  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 30, 281 .  27 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 30,226.40 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 30,226.76 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 15,113.58 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 15,113.17 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 16,677.44 

Citizens  Bank,  Roswell 15. 114. 00 

First  National  Bank,  Clayton 20,160.00 

First  National  Bank.  Carlsbad 20,160.90 

Silver  Citv  National  Bank 20,085.10 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos a  4, 773. 62 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque a  781. 19 

Total 869,838.23 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  March  1,  1903. 


J.  H.  Vaughn, 

Territorial  Treasurer. 


a  Funds  not  available. 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treamirer  of  Neic  Mexico,  second  quarter  of  the  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year,  commencing  March  1,  1903,  and  ending  May  31,  190S. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances, 

Feb.  28, 

1903. 


Interest  fund $39, 

School  fund I 

Interest  on  deposits i    1, 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  certlfi 

■         ■  18, 

1, 


cate  of  indebtedness 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of   New   Mexico,  defi 

ciency  fund | 

Agricultural  college \    3, 

Agricultural  college  income  fund  ..{ 

Reform  school  income  fund 

Blind  a.sylum  income  fund ' 

l^ew  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

School  of  mines  income  fund 

Deaf  and   dumb  asylum   income 

fund 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 

New  Mexico  insane  asylum |    6, 

Insane  asylum  Income  fund 

Penitentiary  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Military  institute  income  fund 

Water  reservoir  income  fund 

Water  reservoir  permanent  fund  . . . 

New  Mexico  military  Institute 

Ck)mpilation  fund 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  income 

fund 

Normal  school.  Las  Vegas,  income 

fund 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City) 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Special  purposes 

Legal-expense  fund 

Special-tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

Common  school  income 

Proceeds  5  per  cent  United  States 

Ian  dsales 

Charitable  institutions 

Deficit  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Territorial    institutions,    fifty-first 

fiscal  year 

Penitentiary  current-expense  fund. 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Penitentiary  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary    convicts'     earnings 

fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme-court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Militia  fund 

Capitol  contingent-expense  fund . . . 
Territorial    purposes,    fifty-second 

fis(>al  year 

Territorial  Institutions,  fifty-second 

fiscal  year 

Provisional   indebtedness  sinking 

fund 

Insane  asylum  permanent  fund 

Capitol  building    bonds    sinking 

fund 

Territorial     purposes,     fifty-third 

fiscal  vear. .        ..      .....         i 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third* 

fiscal  year 

Blind  asylum  permanent  fund 

Oeolo^cal  survey 

Exposition  fund 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sinking 

fund 

Cattle  Indemnity  fund 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty-fourth 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-fourth 

fiscal  year 

Univernty  of  New  Mexico  income. . 
Capitol  maintenance  fund,  special . . 
Penitentiary  permanent  fund 


861.93 
725.00 
470.34 

132.82 
359.08 

617.77 
065.09 
134.57 
355.87 
412.90 
815.46 
225.27 

385.48 
365.69 
644.45 
442.77 
94.26 
72.80 
366.13 


60.00 
865.28 
965.60 

356.84 


^'iP?  1  Transfers   Tmn£ers 


during 
quarter. 


to  funds. 


from 
funds. 


$1,702.27 
983.15 


13,688.67 


5,000.00 

14.30 
549.32 

249.69 
199.76 


32.00 


51.00 


829.50 


998.79 


849.57 


S5,000.00 

"5,"  666. '66 


$15,862.50   $22,688.10 
725.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


Balances, 

May  31. 

1903. 


1,871.99        1,800.62 

15,479.00  ,    8.65L27 
1,359.08  549.32 

617.77 

3,098.62 

10L38 


815.46 


6,644.45 

442,77 

85.62 


941.46 
955.60 


249.69 
156. 2S 
33.19 
255.87 
312.  SO 
329.59 
225,27 

385.43 
287.68 
908.79 


72.80 
256.13 


60.00 

273.39 

51.00 

258.84 


19, 

7, 
1. 


028.62 
322.25 
023.03 
192.60 
857.97 
875.81 

716.95 
316. 75 
154.60 
446.68 


2,  $89. 28 


319.61 

499.89 

3.58 


1,522.18 

3,322.25 

801.41 


8,506.01 

2,026.26 
58L80 


600.00 


500.00 


350.00 
18,989.19 


8.44 


30, 

15, 
1, 

1, 


641.21 
444.29 
186.77 

311.28 
934.19 
696.26 
297.79 
325.16 
002.44 


280.86 

16.30 

'682.'88 


9,  )n4.  W 


826.(6 

499.39 

4,614.4S 

192.60 

7.97 

4,392.68 

6.742.21 

3,962.00 

154.60 

191.87 


15.30 


618.43 

4.51 

6,729.09 


2,568.14 
2,241.86 


88, 
2, 


476.41 
377.09 


109,132.16 


10, 
12. 

2, 
2, 


82.14 
325.15 
514.70 

058.48 

274.88 


5,012.18 


1,000.00 

26.81 

18.85 

493.19 
30.80 

1,459.67 

230.93 

134.64 
7,874.16 

244.19 
8,819.97 

13.77 
8,563.96 

10,796.26 

8,282.37 


2,570.57 
22.89 

1,337.05 
120.97 
412.11 


2,679.96 

1,882.46 

10,202.80 

2,460.79 

17,606.43 

10.00 

3,969.06 

687.84 

2,186.60 


1,579.68 

2,198.78 

663.06 

418w6S 
18,240.19 

709.16 
12,675.79 

868.29 

228.05 


25.81 
18.36 


7.16 


10,000.00 
2,377.09 


21.45 


28,976.75 
30.80 

110,613.28 


3.58 
5.72 


230.93 

184.64 
2,600.00 


16,19L07 


848.86 
218.36 


10,60i29 
3,496.72 


2,058.88 
4,670.66 

5,660.00 


6,406.90 

10,572.92 

149.82 

13.37 
1,168.29 


449.04 


2,826.96 


4,000.00 


500.00 


233.74 
1,761.97 


S,766.2S 
1,014.03 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treamirer  of  New  Mexico^  second  quarter  of  the  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  yeaVf  etc. — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances,!  Receipt^ 


Feb.  28, 
1908. 


United  States  land  commisfdon 

Normal  university.  Las  Vegas, 
permanent 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  perma- 
nent   

Maintenance  board  of  public  lands 

The  Palace  income  fund 

School  of  mines,  permanent 

Reform  .school,  permanent 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  permanent 

I*ullman  tax 

Temporary  provisional  indebted- 
ness fund 

Territorial  purposes,  flfty-flrst  fiscal 
year 


during 
quarter. 


16,066.60 

6, 066. 60 
868.00 

1,817.34 

1,886.60 
10,581.00 

2,646.60 
400.20 


1.29 


Total 369,883.23 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


Transfers 
from 
funds. 


S7.000.00 


4,500.00 


SI,  500. 00 

2,500.00 
600.00 


16,191.07 


3,500.00 


81,606.57  56,812.60 


200.10 

4,000.00 

1.29 


56,812.50 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


$212. 97 


888.25 

i.sse.eo" 


200.10 
9,314.64 


Balances, 

May  31, 

1903. 


86,787.03 

4,566.6C 

4,766.60 
3,479.76 
1,317.34 


7,081.00 
2,646.60 


2,876.43 


158,922.00 


282,517.80 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  February  28, 1903 $359,833.23 

Receipts  during  quarter 81,606.57 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 441,439.80 

Payments  during  quarter 158,922.00 

Balance  March  1, 1903 282,517.80 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $23,335.46 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 28, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 30,000,00 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 30, 000. 00 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 30,000.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 15, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 15,000.00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 11,582.26 

Citizens'  Bank,  Roswell 15,000.00 

First  National  Bank,  Clayton 20,000.00 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 20,000.00 

Silver  City  National  Bank 20,000.00 

Taos  Coun ty  Bank,  Taos «  3, 818. 90 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque «  781. 19 

Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Raton 20,000.00 


Total 282,617.82 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  1,  1903. 


J.  H.  Vaughn, 
Territorial  Treajiurer. 


a  Funds  not  available. 
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Bolances  in  hands  of  trecunirer  June  2^  1902^  receijUs,  transfers,  and  disburteinentfy  during 
the  la^  half  offisml  year  ending  December  i,  190^,  and  Jirst  half  of  fiscal  year  190S,  and 
balances  in  treaMirer^s  hands  June  i,  1903. 


Balances 

June  2, 

1902. 


Interest  fund , 

School  fund , 

Interest  on  deposit I 

Interest  and  fdnklng  fund,  certifl-  i 
cateR  of  indebtedne.s8 | 

University  of  New  Mexico | 

Unlversitv  of  New  Mexico,  defi- 
ciency lund ' 

Agricultural  college , 

Agricultural  college,  income  fund . . 

Reform  school,  income  fund 

Blind  asylum,  income  fund 

New  Mexico  school  of  mines 

School  of  mines,  income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  income 
fund 

Miners  hospital,  income  fund 

New  Mexico  insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum,  income  fund 

Penitentiary.  Income  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

Military  institute,  income  fund 

New  Mexico  military  institute 

Water  reservoir,  permanent 

Water  reservoir,  income  fund 

Compilation  fund 

Normal  school.  Silver  City,  Income 
fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal  school,  Las  V^as,  income 
fund  -: 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Special  purposes 

Cfompen  Atlon  of  assessors 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co 

Pullman  Co.  tax  fund 

Legal  expense  fund 

Special  tax  fund,  fiftieth  fiscal  year . 

Common  school,  income  fund 

Proceeds,  6  per  cent  U.  S.  land  sales. 

Charitable  institutions 

Deficit  fund 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

Territorial    institutions,    flfty-flTst 
fiscal  year 

Penitentiary,  current  expense  fund. 

Penitentiary,  maintenance  fund 

Penitentiary,    convict's    earnings 
fund 

Salary  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

MillUafund 

Capitol,  contingent  expense  fund  .. 

Capitol,  maintenance  mnd 

United   States  annual  appropria- 
tion, college  of  agriculture 

Territorial    purposes,   fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Capitol   building    bonds,   sinking 
fund 

Provisional  Indebtedness,  sinking 
fund 

Insane  asylum,  permanent  fund 

Penitentiary,  permanent  fund 

Territorial     purposes,     fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Blind  asylum,  permanent  fund 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum*  permanent 
fund 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Geological  survey 

Capitol  contingent  bond,  sinking 
fund 


«22, 
'  '2,' 


484.16 
696.88 


1,262.74 
3. 


673.92 
284.93 


2,039.12 


1,050.58 


2. 


72.80 
i62.*69 


668.10 


463.75 


2. 
7. 

7, 
8, 
I. 

i; 

20, 

1, 


625.28 
883.63 
025.99 

500.00 
333.73 
192.60 
357.97 
690.13 
715.95 
226.15 
154.60 
114.46 


524.89 
816.65 

819.35 
568.22 
603.47 
089.45 
486.00 
121.58 
.95 


69,103.02 


20, 
2, 
1. 


143.24 
377.09 
430.96 


^rf,?H,Fi''  i  Transfers    Transfers ,  ^So^^'  ^.n?T 
during       »^  ,„„^     f^^^  ,„„^  i    durini?     J  J""^  1- 


year. 


to  fund.   .  from  fund . 


year. 


'$68,786.44 

$725.00  I 

6,299.73  I    5,000.00 


$5,000.00  $63,582.50 


27,590.79 


14.30 
15,175.98 


5,000.00  '    7,695.99 

5,956.82  '  17.997.00 
I  15,889.40 


134.57 
355.87 
412.90 


638.10  I 

385.48  ' 
387.69  ! 


442.77 
385.09 


6,898.15 
6, 518. 53 

7,222.38 
8, 647. 23 

101.38 

100.00 
100.00 

9,105.56 

10. 815. 09 

312. 83 

100.00 

27,592.59 

27. 644. 38 

442.77 

376.45 

356.13 


60.00  . 
615.57  , 
348.50  ' 

358.84  '. 


9,667.42 


100.00 


11.546.72 


I 


615.57 
955.60 


8,829.65 


100.00 


358.83 


9,703.75 
17,488.06 


13,796.82 
8.68 
4.51 


I 


400.20 


200.10 


8.467.35 

358.83 

13,822.21 

5, 970. 48 

17,319.82 

7,500.00 
533.83 


20,845.34 
2,026.26 
16,295.36  , 


500.00 


350.00 
500.00  I  24,142.81 


8.44 


2,861.54 
146.48 


15, 567. 95 
'3.' 774*  is" 


tS22,688.10 
I  725-00 
I  1.300.62 

3.651. 27 
549.32 

249.69 
1.56.23 
33.19 
255.  XT 
312.90 
329.59 
225.27 

385.43 
287.69 
998.7V 

8.*  64 

72.80 

256.13 

273.39 

60.00 

'M'.OO 

258.84 

826.05 


499.39 
4,614.48 
2.198.73 


192.60 

7.97 

4.392.63 

6.742.21 

3,962.00 

154-60 

191.87 


15,584.22 
10,400.68 


10,583.71 
34,454.56 


'        146.48, 

1 10,478.42 

I  34,108.15 


I 


20.47 

"i,"666.6o" 


8, 
2. 


740.99 
244.48 


25,000.00 

1,788.92 

900.14 

41,488.81 

13,826.86 

30.80 

■    2,826.96 

I 
78,488.31 
7,874.16 

2,646.60 

42,707.91 
6,828.36 

8,222.77 


37,66L30 
334.38 

19.532.27 
1,767.02 
6,021.37 


.95 


10,  •ff'4.  TV 

50.279.91 
228.70 

15.966.40 
1,394.73 
7,914.90 


1,579.68 
663.0$ 

418.63 
18,240.19 

709.15 
12,675-79 

858.29 

228.05 


25,000.00 


1,788.92 
900.14 


21.45 
7.16 


1.468.61 


500.00 

79,966.82 
2,500.00 


850.21 
3.58 


43,567.12 


IO.OOOlOO 
2,377.09 
2,743.89 


12,686.71 


110,618.28 

23,976.75 

30.90 
1.014. 08 


5,406.30 
2,646.60 


6,458.88 


10.572.92 
13.37 
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Balances  in  hands  of  treasurer  June  i?,  190:?^  receipts j  transfers^  and  disbursements,  etc, — 

Continued. 


Balances     Receipts 

June  2.    ,    during 

1902.  year. 


Transfers    Tmnsfers 
to  fund,    from  fund. 


Cattle  indemnity  fund $1,514.26  $18,128.12 

Territorial     purpoeen,    flfty-fourth  i 

fiscal  year '  99,173.95 

Territorial  Institutions,  fiftv-fourth  |  ! 

fiscal  year ' '  52,769.61 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Income 70. 67  i 

Normal  university.  Las  Vegas,  per-  j 

mancnt , 7, 266. 60 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  perma-  ,  i 

nent | 7,266.60 

United  States  Land  Commisson ■ 


Payments  Balances 

during      June  1, 

vear.      '     1908. 


93,980.41   $91,698.86 
2, 859. 11     55, 128. 72 


$18,474.09     $1.16x.29 
11,465.60    


Louisiana  Purcha.se  Expasition  fund 

Capitol  maintenance,  special 

Maintenance,  board  of  public  lands. 

The  Palace  income  fund 

School  of  mines,  permanent 

Reform  school,  permanent 

Temporary  provisional  indebted- 
ness   

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-first  fiscal 
year 


1,978.74     14,355.93 


1.600.00 


70.67 
1,200.00 


4,566.60 


368.00 

1,317.34 

1,386.60 

10,581.00 


1.29 


7,000.00 

5.72 

4,000.00 

4,500.00 


2,500.00    4.766.60 

1        212.97  .    6,787.03 

16,191.07    '        149.32 

233.74       3.766.26 
600.00  888.25  ,    8,479.75 

1,317.34 


16,191.07 


3.500.00 

4,000.00 

1.29 


Total 1215,261.85  576,778.86 


321,482.29  321,482.29 


1.386.60 
9,314.64 


7,081.00 
2,876.43 


509,612.91  ,282,517.80 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  2, 1902 $215,251.85 

Receipts  during  year 576, 778. 86 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 792,030.71 

Payments  during  year 609,612.91 


Balances  June  1, 1903 282,617.80 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Fe $23,835.46 

Bank  of  ("ommerce,  Albuquerque 28, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 30.000.00 

First  National  Bank.  Albuquerque 30,000.00 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 30,000.00 

First  National  Bank,  Raton 15, 000. 00 

First  National  Bank,  Roswell 15, 000. 00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York 11, 682. 25 

Citizens'  National  Bank,  Roswell 15,000.00 

First  National  Bank,  Clayton 20,000.00 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 20,000.00 

Silver  City  National  Bank 20,000.00 

TaosCounty  Bank,  Taos,  unavailable 8,818.90 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Albuquerque,  unavailable 781 .  19 

Citizens'  National  Bank,  Raton 20,000.00 

Total c 282,517.80 

Banks  in  which  Territorial  funds  are  deposited , 


Name  of  bank. 


First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

Pint  National  Bank  of  Raton 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  a 

Citisens'  National  Bank  of  Roswell 

First  National  Bank  of  Clayton 

First  National  Bank  of  Carlsbad 

Silver  City  National  Bank 

Taos  County  Bank  of  Taos  (in  hands  of  receiver)  . . . 
New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Albu- 

SLierque  (in  hands  of  receiver) 
Kens'  National  Bank  of  Raton 


Total. 


Amount 
applied 


>piie 
for. 


928,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
80,000.00 
16,000.00 
16,000.00 


16,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 


20,000.00 


248,000.00 


'    Interest 
Amount  of .    paid  on 


bond. 


956,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
80.000.00 
80,000.00 


deposit  for 
year. 


9847.11 
909.42 
918.24 
890.00 
464.68 
448.65 


■30,000.00 
40,000.00 
40.000.00 
40,000.00 


40,000.00 


486,000.00 


44o.  o4 

600.00 

697.29 

286.97 

24.68 


80.00 


6,299.78 


Balance 
June  1.1903. 


928.835.46 
28,000.00 
80,000.00 
80,000.00 
80.000.00 
16,000.00 
16,000.00 
11.682.25 
16,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20.000.00 
3,818.90 

781.19 
20,000.00 


282,617.80 


d  To  pay  coupons. 
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Statement  of  the  debt  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico — Continued. 

SUMMARY  OF  TERRITORIAL  DEBT. 

• 
Territorial  bonded  debt  June  1, 1902,  including  certificateB  of  indebtedness  in  the  calls 

of  1901. 1902,  and  1903,  and  not  presented  for  payment,  amounting  to  ^10,600 fl,  123, 300. 00 

Paid  during  year: 

Ihrovisional  indebtedness,  sinking  fund $10, 000. 00 

Certificat€»s  of  indebtedness,  Series  A 6, 000. 00 

Certificates  of  indebtednes-s,  Series  B 9,000.00 

26.000.00 

Territorial  bonded  debt  outstanding  June  1,1903 1,098,300.00 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  Territorial  treasurer  for  redemption  of  bonded  indebtedness 
on  June  1, 1903.  viz: 

Capitol  building  bond  sinking  fund $110,613.28 

Provisional  indebtedness  sinking  fund 23, 976. 75 

134,690.03 

Net  Territorial  debt  June  1, 1903 963,709.97 

List  of  fire  insurance  companies  which  have  complied  iHth  chapter  49^  laws  of  18S7. 


Name  of  company. 


German  -  American 

ance  Co. 
American     Central 

ance  Co. 


Insur- 
Insur- 


.£tna  Insurance  Co . 
Atlas  Assurance  Co. 


British  America  Assurance 

Co. 
Continental  Insurance  Co. . . 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 

Co. 

Fire  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hartford  Insurance  Co 

Insurance  Company  of 
Nonh  America. 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 
Liverpool,  London,  and 

Globe  Insurance  Co. 


National  Fire  Insurance  Co . 

North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile Insurance  Co. 

Nii^:ara  Fire  Insurance 

Norwich-Union  Fire  Insur- 
ance Society. 


Northern  Assurance  Co. 


Orient  Insurance  Co. 


Location. 


New  York  City. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Hariford,  Conn... 
London,  England 


Toronto,  Canada 


New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hartford,  Conn.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Liverpool,  England 
.....do 


Hartford,  Conn. 


London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Great  Britain. 

New  York  City 

Norwich,  England 


London,  England 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Palatine     Insurance     Co.,  {  London,  England 

Limited.  i 

Royal  Insurance  Go Liverpool,  England . . .. 


St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 

Scottish  Union  and  Nation- 
al Insurance  Co. 


Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Edlnbui^h,  Scotland. . . 


Totftl 


Springfield,  Mass. 


Security. 


$10,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


10,000 

10,000 
10,000 


11,000 

10,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10,000 
281,000 


Remarks. 


Territory  -of  New  Mexico  re- 
funding bonds. 

Certificate  of  deposit,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Las  Vegas.  N. 
Mex. 

Capitol  rebuildine  bonds. 

$1,000  provisional  indebtedness 
bonds;  $6,000  capitol  deficit 
bonds;  $3,000  refunding  bonds. 

Capitol  rebuilding  bonds. 

Provisional  indebtedness  bonds. 

Certificate  of  depodt.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  ot  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Real-estate  mortgage. 

Do. 

$2,000  provisional  Indebtedness 
bonds  of  New  Mexico;  $8,000 
Grant  Countv  funding  bonds. 

One  bond  United  States  consols 
fours  for  $10,000. 

$5,000  refunding  bonds,  Territory 
of  New  Mexico;  $5,000  refund- 
ing bonds  Bernalillo  County  of 
New  Mexico. 

City  of  Silver  City  (N.  Mex.)  gold 
refunding  t)onas. 

Territorial  institution  bonds. 

Provisional  indebtedness  bonds. 

One  bond  United  States  consols 
fours  for  $5,000,  and  $5,000  cap- 
itol rebuilding  bonds  of  New 
Mexico. 

Certificate  of  deposit,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. 

One  bond  United  States  consols 
fours  for  $10,000. 
Do. 

Refunding  bonds,  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

Refunding  bonds  (gold)  of  Grant 
Countv,  N.  Mex. 

Certificates  of  deposit:  $5,000,  San 
Miguel  National  Bank  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  $5,000,  First 
National  Bank  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Refunding  bonds,  Valencia  Coun- 
ty, N.  Mex. 
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Bernalillo. 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Doiia  Ana. 
Eddy 


1901. 


Assessed  vrtl-  ^"/?™®^*  Ca«h  prod- 


1902. 


llHtlOD. 


$4,017, 
2, 596, 
2, 713, 

I  1,985, 
1.657, 


Grant 3,108, 427..W 


Guadalupe . . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba . 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel. 
Santa  Fe . . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 

McKinley... 
Luna 


Totals. 


Tax  levies. 


976, 
1.164, 

941. 
1,038, 

791, 

529, 
3,805, 
1,808, 
1,323, 
1,922, 

412, 
1,869, 
1,850, 
1.179. 
1.284, 


850.00 

299.00 

302.00 

470.00 

720.00 

427 

831.00 

769.00 

622.00 

807.14 

669.00 

703.00 

772.00 

(/71.00 

762. 15 

450.00 

658.00 

883.00 

000.50 

083.00 

408.65 


leal 
product. 


$57,415.08 

37.101.13 

3S.773.08 

28,372.36 

I  23,688.81 

I  44.419.43 

,  13,W4.63 

16,644.41 

13, 455. 78 

14,837.41 

11.312.94 

I     7,569.45 

54,384.48 

25,837.33 

18,916.56 

I  27,471.81 

5,896.88 

26,720.63 

26,436.60 

16,849.10 

18,354.20 


uct. 


36,977,047.94  528,402.00 


$38. 651. 00 
33, 623. 87 
83,501.13 
19, 948. 12 
21,925.52 
36,281.80 

6,831.05 
14.862.04 
10. 043. 60 
13.309.84 

6,161.82 

4, 714. 45 
40,036.07 
17,684.97 
16, 117. 10 
17,987.80 

5,704.41 
16,735.35 
10,253.23 
10,325.26 
16,988.20 


891,186.64 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
col- 
lected. 


67.3 
90.6 
86.4 
70.3 
92.1 
81.7 
48.9 
86. 3 
74.6 
89.7 
54.4 
62.3 
73.6 
68.4 
85.2 
65.4 
96.7 
62.6 
38.8 
61.2 
92.5 


.\s.ses8ed  val- 
uation. 
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14.29  mills. 


$3,893, 
2, 789, 
2, 798, 
2,063, 
1.8.'>8, 
2,826, 
1,187, 
1, 162, 

960. 
1,199, 

831, 

530, 
4,368, 
2,037. 
1.476, 
1,959, 

591, 
1.931, 
1,811, 

957, 
1,396, 


585.00 
377.00 
074.00 
326.00 
049.00 
735.80 
882.40 
340.00 
015.00 
429. 51 
681.00 
240.00 
200.00 
390.00 
827.80 
74a.  00 
746.00 
210.00 
110. 61 
361.00 
673.65 


Arithmet- 
ical 
product. 


$54,471.25 
39, 023. 38 
39, 145. 06 
28, 865. 98 
26,994.11 
39,546.02 
16.618.48 
16,261.14 
13, 430. 60 
16,780.01 
11,677.19 

7, 418. 06 
61.111.12 
28,503.09 
20,660.81 
27,416.77 

8,278.63 

'27,017.63 

25,337.43 

13,393.49 

19,589.46 


88,683,993.27  :&i0,489.66 


Cash  prod 
uct. 


$20,280.48 

18,370.99 

18,769.94 

11,886.13 

12,312.96 

19,724.49 

5,812.41 

7,877.11 

4,658.37 

7,838.98 

4,344.21 

3,129.99 

19,865.82 

10,3(>4.64 

8,136.24 

7,388.90 

8,490.09 

14,832.11 

6.837.01 

5,828.47 

9,213.06 


Per- 
centage 

col- 
lected. 


37.2 

47 

47.9 

41.2 

47.3 

49.9 

34.9 

45.4 

34.7 

46.7 

37.2 

42.2 

32.5 

86.8 

39.4 

27 

42.1 

54.9 

27 

43.5 

47.1 


220,457.35 


40.8 


13.99  mills. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

By  W.  G.  Sargent. 
Statement  A. — Payments,  by  counties^  of  Territorial  tax  for  year  ending  June  7,  1903, 


County. 


Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 


Bernalillo . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dofla  Ana . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Ouadalupe  . 
Idncolu  .... 

Luna 

Mora 

McKinley., 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba  . 
San  Juan  .*. 
Santa  Fe  . . 
San  Miguel. 

Sierra , 

Socorro . . . . . 
Taos , 


Union  . . . 
Valencia 


Total 


«15, 

16, 

13. 

7, 

10. 

16, 

2. 

6, 

8, 

4, 

3, 

6. 

3, 

1, 

7, 

1«, 

7, 

7, 

2, 

9, 

S. 


914.87 
251.76 
802.51 
678.92 
578.00 
158.82 
226.00 
961.02 
191.95 
253.55 
082.28 
625.36 
268.68 
015.40 
043.84 
114.57 
128.18 
904.24 
210.32 
584.19 
202.44 


169,166.85 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Fifty-fourth  fiscal  year.' 


$1,983.47 

718.51  I 

1,581.32  j 


Second 
quarter. 


581.91 

1,477.20 

158.92 

1,901.73 

58.10 

75.60 

3,974.59 

698.17 


662.43 
1.706.61 
471.60 
1,134.88 
286.14 
536.09 
930.70 
564.73 


920.396.02 

18,363.28 

18,042.36 

12,982.08 

11,977.04 

20,434.03 

6,087.98 

7,609.17 

9,600.87 

4,772.28 

1,565.09 

7.768.68 

5,016.62 

3,^284.70 

9,467.00 

19,570.37 

8.408.79 

7.193.85 

3.229.20 

13,339.04 

6,736.82 


19,442.70  215,839.72 


S832.32 
997.10 

1.119.32 

1, 546. 15 
937.96 

1,144.94 
422.82 
560.13 
96.09 
163.48 
476. 19 
426.30 
118.32 
652.40 
882.98 
892.71 
458.55 

1,064.01 
261.11 

2,909.87 
310. 54 


Total  pay- 
ments. 


15,178.29 


938,676.68 
36,390.65 
34.545.51 
22. 207. 15 
24,074.91 
38, 214. 99 
8,890.67 
17,062.06 
17,946.51 
9,264.91 
9. 048. 15 
14,608.51 
8,403.57 
6,614.93 
19,099.93 
39,049.25 
17,130.40 
16. 448. 24 
6,236.72 
26,163.80 
10.814.63 


419,622.06 


Statement  B. — Receipts  from  sources  other  than  taxation  for  year  ending  June  i,  190S. 


Source  from  which  received. 


Sale  of  compiled  laws 

J.  H.  Vaughn,  Territorial  treasurer,  in- 
terest on  deposits 

H.  O.  Bursum.  superintendent  of  peni- 
tentiary, convict  earnings 

J.  W.  Raynolds.  Territorial  secretary,  fee.«i. 

A.  A.  Keen,  commissioner  public  lands.. 

Capitol  maintenance  board 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  .secretary  of  cattle  sanitary 
board 

John  S.  ClarJc,  coal-oil  inspector,  school 
fund 

Sol.  Spiegelberg,-  treasurer  of  historical 
society , 

W.  G.  Sargent,  auditor 

Pullman  Car  Co *. 

R.  J.  Palen,  treasurer  of  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition 

ClerlcH  of  district  courts 

C.  V.  Safford,  chief  clerk  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, thirty-fifth  legislature 


Total 


Fifty-third  fiscal  year. 


Third 
quarter. 


S119.00 

1,430.46 

4,808.32 
2,158.00 
2,722.17 


1,000.00 

725.00 

20.47 


3,122.55 


16,105.97 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$76.50 

1,540.91 

4,600.15 

3,071.75 

12.910.59 


Fifty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


S102.00 

1,626.09 

3,607.61 
3,608.75 
8,917.03 


3,500.00 


20.00 


2.164.30 


27,884.20 


1.000.00' 


2,871.87 


21,733.35 


$51.00 

1,702.27 

2,568.14 

5,168.00 

46,500.71 

1,000.00 

8,000.00 


Total  re- 
ceipts. 


400.20 

3,427.55 
2,241.86 


$348.60 

6,299.73 

15,584.22 

14,006.50 

71.050.50 

1,000.00 

8.500.00 

725.00 

20.47 

20.00 

400.20 

3.427.55 
10,400.58 

5.55 


66,065.28 


181.788.80 


RECAPITULATION. 


From  counties,  tax  levy 

Sources  other  than  taxation. 

Total 


$169,166.35 
16,105.97 


$19,442.70  13215,839.72  ,  $15,178.29  I  $419,622.06 
27.884.20  !    21,733.3.«>  ,    66,065.28  \    131,788.80 


185,272.32 


47.326.90  ,  237,578.07  i  81,298.57  •  551,410.86 
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Statement  C. — Quarterly  statement  j  covering  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifty-third  fiscal  year, 

commencing  June  /,  190^,  and  ending  August  SI,  1902, 


Fund  or  account. 


Balances 
June  1.1902. 


Capitol  maintenance,  special . 

Capitol  contingent  expense. . . 

Capitol  contingent  bond  sink- 
ing  

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Compensation  of  aiwcssora  — 

Special  tax,  fiftieth  Qfical  year . 

Agricultural  college 

Sheep  8anitar\'  fund 

University   oi   New   Mexico 
deflciencies 

University  of  New  Mexico — 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

School  of  mines 

Normal  school  (Silver  City) .. 

Normal  school  (Las  Vegas) . . . 

Military  institute 

Insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum,  permanent — 

Interest  fund 

Militia  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiarv  current  expense. 

School  fund 

Penitentiary  maintenance — 

Convicts'  earnings 

Salary  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United 
States  land  sales 

Conunon  school  income 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  — 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficiency  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Provisional  indebtedness, 
bond  sinking 

Territorial  institutions: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year... 

Territorial  purposes,  fifty-sec- 
ond fiscal  year 

Special  purposes: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year . . . 

L^al  expense 

Printing  laws  and  journals  . . . 

Translating  laws  and  Journals 

Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  10. 

Penitentiary  board 

Equalization  board 

Sisters'  hospital,  Albuquerque. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital, Santa  Fe 

Orphans'  school,  Santa  Fe  — , 

Grant  County  hospital I 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital I 

Ladies'  hospital,  Deming I 

Edd V  County  hospital | 

Ladies'    Relief  Society,    Las  i 
Vegas 

Children's  Home,  Albuquer- 
Q  uo 

Publication  roster  New  Mex- 
ico Volunteers 

Rent  of  armories 

Support  National  Quard 

Printing  briefs 

Printing  docket  and  calendars 

Supreme  court  legal  expense. . 

Auditor's  contingent  expense. 

Treasurer's    contingent    ex- 
pense   

Llbraiy,  purchase  of  books 

Library,  contingent  expense. . 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


fl.OO  

1,121.58  1  $2,698.51 


32,244.88 

11,313.58 

1,852.83 

377.97 

3,284.98 

2,G18.99 


573. 

1,262. 

72. 

2,039. 

463. 

525. 

2,162. 

1,060. 

2,377. 

56,443. 


92 
74 
80 
12 
75 
28 
69 
58 
09 
77 


92,805.81 
8,726.16 
7,053.70 


1,048.66 


2,216.22 


2.770.28 
6,094.61 


3,656.77 
3.545.95 
6,540.56 
3,878.39 
11,081.11 


1,524.89 


306. 

721. 

18,026. 


65 
13 
13 


725.00 


30,065.20 

790.54 

149.60 

4,04L96 


658.10 


4,715. 
7,836. 


95 

38 


26,()30.o6 

2, 696. 18 

154.60 

838.78 


20,143.24 


4,808.32 
3,122.55 


119.00 


11,  SOL  04 


16,800.71 
8,738.60 


11,089.76 
1,480.46 


Transfers 
from  funds. 


Warrants 
drawn. 


S790.54 
149.60 


1,045.75 
8,738.60 


5,966.82 


9.97 
204.29 
192.60 
88L62 
554.43 


6L09  ! 

5,534.85  I. 

74.57 
273.02 

528.06 

8.97 
32.81 


881.88  ! 

419.05 

448.25 

285.02 

410. 15 

620.60 

349.40 

248.78 

160.95 

118.40 

554.72 

339.62 
98.93 
52.45 

597.75 
5.72 

291.65 
16.26 

249.50 

1,481.53 

404.19 


564.98 
376.66 
900.00 
763.27 
282.48 
329.25 
1,317.01 
1,975.47 
658.50 
658.50 
439.01 
548.76 

548.76 


74.57 
278.02 

528.06 


900.00 


225.86 
876.45 
188.28 
74.79 
74.81 
282.50 
268.66 

876.66 
452.00 
118.00 


•1,511.70 


6,190.72 


8,284.93 


2,697.23 
5,714.08 


5,389.72 
2,276.12 
4,57L91 
4,995.83 
9,143.84 


Balances 

Aug.  31, 

1902. 


$1.00 
2,303.39 

35,050.19 

15,039.74 

2,715.81 

877.97 

2,216.22 

3,667.65 

746.97 

1,643.82 

72.80 

806.17 
1,783.58 
1.493.98 
1,045.75 
2, 987. 86 
2,377.09 
86,508.97 


2,654.97 


8,488.46 

4,793.98 

11,588.06 


2,9n.38 
725.00 

8,119.28 

735.52 

25,315.59 


8,571.89 


900.00 
425.06 


448.25 
1,249.86 
1.866.65 
515.56 
169.70 
28L56 
171.00 

620.21 


204.94 
188.55 


96.46 

806.10 

756.10 

68.78 


777.10 

4,715.95 
8,764.49 

81,163.49 

4,126.64 

154.60 

388.78 

61.09 

25,677.69 


18.94 
237.10 
192.60 
496.60 
931.09 


1,220.10 
701.58 
829.26 
352.67 
528.97 
768.64 
888.20 
451.24 
588.71 

146.95 

554.72 

666.48 
265.44 
102.18 
672.54 
80.63 
574.15 
182.47 

320.06 

1,178.43 

458.41 
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Statement  C. — Quarterly  daiementj  covering  the  third  qtvarter  of  the  fifty-third  fiscal  year, 
commencing  June  7,  1903f  and  ending  August  SI,  190^ — Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 


Supreme  court  reports: 

Vol.1 

Vol.11 

Vol.2 

Qovemor'scontlngent  expense 

Historical  society: 

Purchase  of  relics 

Contingent  expense 

Bureau  of  immigration,  con- 
tingent expense 

Weather  bureau 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expense 

Printing  tax  books 

Superintendent     public    in- 
struction: 

Rent 

Contingent  expense 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Printing  poll  books 

Furnishing    normal    school, 
Silver  City 

Reimbursingpublicland  board 

Fumli}hing    normal    school. 
Las  Veras 

Money's  Digest,  South  Caro- 
lina Reports 

Agricultural  college,  income. . 

Normal  school: 

Silver  City,  Income 

Las  Vegas,  income 

School  of  mines,  income 

Military  institute,  income 

Reform  school,  income 

Blind  asylum,  income 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in- 
come  

Miners'  hospital.  Income 

Insane  as3;lum,  income 

Penitentiary,  income 

Territorial  purposes, fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Penitentiary,  permanent 

Blind  a.sylum,  permanent 

Special   purposes,    fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Geological  survey 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  per- 
manent   

Exposition  fund 

Capitol  building  bond 


Balances 
Tune  1.1902. 


$166.33 

922.81 

166.31 

1,702.47 

58.97 
117.93 

728.43 
734.95 

55.  G5 
12.29 


5.33 

393.74 
665.32 

107.00 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


46.48 


Transfers     Transfers  !  Warrants 
to  funds,    from  funds.'     drawn. 


$14.56 
5.91 


Total, 


1,430.96 
32.14 

551.18 
8,740.99 

12.686.71 

6,978.74 

78.103.02 


12.69 

262.71 
262.70 
312.83 
262.70 
262.74 
278.42 

278.50 
262. 76 
267.86 
263.26 

68,096.28 

38.436.30 

6,476.26 


8,284.70 
2,749.99 


4,391.33 
16,654.03 


315,717.85     186,272.82 


$113.00 


113.00 
1,130.00 

94.22 

188.33 

1,130.00 
268.66 

113.00 
452.00 


188.32 

1.883.27 

452.00 


1,555.27 

1,555.28 

188.34 


528.06 
347.59 


135,451.00 


$68,624.34 

38,783.89 

6,475.26 


3,110.55 


$105.74 
102.00 

100.00 

288.48 


1,236.49  I 
744.91  I 


1,155.28 
179.78 


312.83 


Balances 

Aug.  31, 

1902. 


$279.33 

922.81 

279.31 

2,832.47 

167.76 
312.17 

1,752.69 
896.  ei 

68.  &5 

175. 81 


5.33 

247.18 

1.040.52 

372.41 

107.00 
1,566.27 

400. 00 

55.04 
12.60 

262.71 
262. 70 

" '262.' 70 
262.74 
278.42 

278.  SO 
282.76 
267.86 
268.26 


85.27 


12,686.71 


1,345.69 
32.14 

725.33 
6,490.98 


10,370.07 
89,767.06 


135,451.00  '  101,817.67  I  399,1?2.60 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  June  1, 1902 $816,717.85 

Receipts  during  quarter 185, 272. 82 


Warrants  drawn  during  quarter . 


500,990.17 
101.817.57 


Balances  August  31 ,  1902 399, 1 72. 60 

Note.— Payments  of  interest  coupons,  maturing  bonded  indebtedness,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
cattle  indemnity  and  sheep  sanitary  funds,  and  exposition  fund  are  made  direct  by  treasurer,  and  no 
warrants  against  these  funds  are  drawn  by  auditor,  but  payments  made  from  such  accounts  are  only 
charged  against  same  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  at  the  time  of  the  annual  burning  of  warrants,  the 
last  occurring  November  16, 1901. 


I  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  i,  1902, 


W.  G.  Sakgent, 

Territorial  Auditor, 
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Statement  D. — Quarterly  statementy  covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fifty-third  jUcal  year, 
commencing  September  1,  1902,  and  ending  November  30,  190-2, 


Fund  or  account. 


Capitol  maintenance  fund  .. 

Capitol,  contingent: 

Expenses 

Bonds,  sinking I 

Cattle  indemnity  fund \ 

Compensation  of  assessors. . . 

Special  tax ,  lif  tieth  tiHcal  year 

AgrieuUural  college 

Sheep  sanitarj-  fund 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
deficiencies 

University  of  New  Mexico. . . 

Deaf  and  duni  b  asylAim 

School  of  mines 

Normal  school  (Silver  City). 

Normal  school  (Las  Vegas).. 

Military  institute 

Insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum,  permanent . . 

Interest  fund 

Militia  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,    current    ex- 
penses   

School  fund 

Penitentiary,  maintenance. . 

Convict  earnings 

Salary  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compilation  fund 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United 
Statra  land  sales 

Common  school  income 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 
certificates  of  indebtedness 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficiency  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Provisional      indebtedness 
bond,  sinking 

Territorial  institutions: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year. .... 
Fifty-second  fiscal  year. . 

Territorial   purposes,    fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Special  purposes: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year 

Fifty-second  fiscal  year.. 

Le^al  expense 

Printing  laws  and  journals.. 

Translating  laws  and  jour- 
nals   

Penitentiary  board 

Equalization  board 

Sisters'  hospital,  Albuquer- 
que  

St.Vincent's  Hospital,  Santa 
Fe 

Orphans'  school,  Santa  Fe  .. 

Grant  County  Hospital 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

Ladies'  hospital,  Deming 

Eddj-  County  Hospital 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Las 
Vegas  

Children's  Home,  Albuquer- 
que   •. 

Puolicatiou      roster     New 
Mexico  Volunteers 

Rent  of  armories 

Support  of  National  Guard . . 

Printing  briefs 

Printiug  dockets  and  calen- 
dars   

Supreme    court    legal   ex- 
penses   

Auditor's    contingent    ex- 
penses   


Balances 

Sept.l, 
1902. 


SLOO 

2,303.39 
35,050.19 
16,039.74 

2,715.81 
377. 97 

2,216.22 

3, 667. 65 

746.97 

1,643.32 

72. 80 

306.17 
1,733.58 
1,493.93 
1,045.75 
2,987.85 
2,877.09 
86,508.97 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


0235.51 

3,761.62 

814.61 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


9302.39 


152.09 


125.84 


190.11 

418.29 


250.94 
243. 34 
380.22 
266.16 
760.45 


2,911.38 
725.00 

3,119.23 

735. 52 

25,815.59 


2, 706. 74 
88.76 
16.79 

453.80 


4,600.15 
2,164.30 


1,268.79 


777. 10 

4,715.96 
3,764.49 

31,168.49 

4,126.64 

154.60 

883.73 

61.09 

25,677.59 


1,886.23 
981.09 


76.50 


11,808.49 

;  1,298.66 
1,540.91 


18.94 
237.10 
192.60 
496.60 

981.09 

1,220.10 

701.68 

829.25 

352.67 
628.97 
763.04 
838.20 
451.24 
638.71 

146.96 

654.72 

565.48 
265.44 
102.13 
672.54 

80.53 

574. 15 

182.47 


89.96 

644.15 

21.66 
489.96 

940.45 

2.88 
68.54 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


Warrants 
drawn. 


$2,605.78 


l,412.a5 
2,"263.'68 


746.97 
1,643.32 


Payments '  Balances 
direct  by  ■   Dec.  1, 
treasurer.       1902. 


11.00 


S30.000.00 
17,144.66 


8,212.23 


■| 


884.30 


188.76 
16.79 


115.90 
98L09 


68.50 

42.84 
84.34 
31.56 


2L66 
489.96 

940.45 

21.17 
300.64 


25.28 

42.82 

21.16 

8.89 

8.40 

3L74 

29.64 


1,128.79 
2,987.85 


8,865.18 


4,888.02 

4,982.97 

11,462.46 


1,860.66 


866.60 
376.90 

329.25 

852,67 
528.97 
290.75 
817. 10 
804.47 
220.43 

146.95 


201.51 
50.72 
56.25 

21.25 


65,039.61 


5,285.70 

1, 656, 71 

2, 117. 57 

377.97 

104.68 

580.76 

190.11 

418. 29 

72.80 

557. 11 

1.142.62 

1,874.16 

183.11 

760.45 

2,877.09 

24, 176. 10 


726.00 


352.70 
17,787.77 


28,347.00 
***883.'73' 


853.60 

4,715.95 
18.712.82 

4,110.06 

6,667.55 

164.60 


161.05 
26,321.74 


.60 


192.60 
560.10 

973.48 
487.84 
356.19 


4?2.79 
521.10 
146. 77 
318.28 


51.24 


554.72 

690.76 

106.25 

68.57 

624,68 

67.68 

606.89 

160.87 
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Statement  D. — QtiarterlystalemerUf  covering  the  fourUt  quarter  of  the  fifty-third  fiscal  year, 
commencing  September  1,  1909^  and  ending  November  SO,  iPOj?— Continued. 


Fund  or  account. 

Balances 

Receipts 
during 
quarter. 

Transfers  ^7°?'®" 
^'^^1    fiinS. 

Warrants 
drawn. 

Payments 
direct  by 
treasurer. 

Balances 

Dec.  1. 

1902. 

Treamirer's  contingent  ex- 
jpenses 

1820.06 

1,178.48 
458.41 

279.88 
922.81 
279.31 

2,882.47 

167.76 
812.17 

1,782.69 
896.61 

68.65 
176.81 

5.83 

247.18 

1,040.52 

872.41 

107.00 

1,665.27 

400.00 

^.04 
12.69 

262.71 
262.70 

$42.84 

60.79 
12.70 

12.69 

$97.76 

$264.64 

Library: 

Purchase  of  book.<( 

•-••-•-••• 

15.00 

•■•••■•••" 

1,214.22 
421.11 

Contingent  expenses 



50.00 

Supreme  Court  Reports: 
Vol.1 

292.02 

Vol.11 

922.81 

Vol.2 

12.69 

127.06 

10.88 

292.00 

Qovemor's  contingent  ex- 
penses   

«...•..*.. 

2,969.56 
.67 

Historical  Society: 

Purchase  of  relics 

177.46 
881.61 

1,809.14 
167.00 

75.00 

Contingent  expenses 

Bureau  of  Ixnmignitlon,  con- 
tingent expenses 

21.17 
127.08 

1.73 

70. 6S 

Weather  Bureau 

29.64 

12,70 
60.79 

759.25 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expenses 

6.35 

Printing  tax  books 

226.60 

Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction: 
Rent 

5.38 

Contingent  expenses .... 

ii.'ii* 

210.70 
60.79 

"262."26* 
1,251.22 
62.78 

6.10 

Transportation  of  oonyicts . . 

Printing  poll  books 

870.47 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
SilverCUv 

$1L06 
154.24 
154.28 

96.94 

Reimbursinig    public    land 
board 

790.00 

766.76 

21.16 

2,19L08 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
T/4\«  Vegw* 

1,002.58 

Money's"  Digest,    Supreme 
Court  Reports 

"'$66*47' 

75.80 
75.80 
76.68 
74.18 
74.10 
116.85 

72.50 
78.90 
90.66 
88.47 

6, 764;  14 

2,149.97 

862.69 

76.20 

Agricultural  college,  income 

73.16 

Normal  school: 

Silver  City,  income 

888.01 

Las  Vegas,  income 

888.00 

School  of  mines,  income  .... 

75.63 

Military  institute,  income... 

262.70 
262.74 
278.42 

278.50 
262.76 
267.86 
268.26 



336.88 

Reform  school,  income 

386.84 

Blind  asylum,  income 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in- 
come   

393.77 

1 

846.00 

Miners'  hospital,  income 

Insane  asylum,  income 

836.66 

358.62 

Penitentiary,'  income 

290.83 

60.90 

Territorial  purposes,   fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

940.45 
611.62 

7,704.50 
2,661.59 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

362.60 

Penitentiary,  permanent 

Blind  asylum,  permanent... 
Special  purposes,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

1,845.69 
82.14 

725.88 

6,490.98 

10,870.07 

89,757.06 

688.65 

812.04 

32.14 

182.68 
282.96 
450.84 

2,008.74 

616.57 
60.00 

70.67 

8,094.68 

1,805.94 

128.97 

805.80 

808.47 

1,218.89 

2.54 

Geolofrical  survey 

6,773.94 

Exposition  fund 

$4,000.00 
4,000.00 

6,820.41 

Capitol  building  bondSfSink- 
ing  fund 

87,760.79 

Water  reservoir: 

Income 

615.57 

Permanent 

. 

60.66 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
income 

70.67 

Territorial   purposes,   flfty- 
fourtti  fiscal  year 

3,094.68 

Territorial  institutionR,  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

. 

1,805.94 

Special  purposes,  fifty-fourth 
fiscal  year 

128.97 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

305.30 

Total 

899,172.60 

47,826.90 

14,876.02 

14,876.02 

51,227.18 

162,077.22  248.195.15 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Balancee  September  1, 1902 1899,172.60 

Receipts  during  quarter 47,  a^  90 

446,499.60 

Warrautfi  drawn  during  quarter $61, 227. 18 

Payments  direct  by  treasurer  Include  interest  coupons,  maturing  bonded 
Indebtedness,  cattle  Indemnity  and  sheep  sanitary  funds,  Pullman  tax,  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  fund,  for  which  auditor  draws  no  warrants  and  against 
which  funds  no  charge  is  made  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  until  the  annual 
burning  of  warrants,  the  last  occurring  November  16.  1902,  at  which  time 
treasurer  presented  for  credit  canceled  coupons  and  bonds,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  payments  from  above-mentioned  funds  to  amount  of 152, 077. 22 

208,804.86 

Balances  December  1,  1902 248,196.15 

1  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

W.  G.  Sargent,  Territorial  Auditor. 


Statement  E. — Quarterly  statement  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year, 
commencing  December  i,  190^,  and  ending  February  28,  190S, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Balances 
i  Dec.  1,1902, 


Capitol  maintenance,  special 

Capitol,  contingent  expense . 

Capitol,  contingent  bond- 
Ednking  fund 

Cattle  indemnitv  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  . . . 

Special   tax,    ilftietb    fiscal 
year 

Agricultural  collie 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
deficiencies 

University  of  New  Mexico. . . 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum 

School  of  mines 

Normal  school,  Silver  City. . . 

Normal  school.  Las  Vegas  . . . 

Military  institute 

Insane  asylum 

Insane  asylum,  permanent . . 

Interest  fund 

Militia  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Penitentiary,  current  ex- 
pense  

School  fund 

Penitentiary,  maintenance . . 

Convicts'  earnings 

Salary  fund 

Miscellaneous 

Compilation  fund 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United 
States  land  sales 

Common  school  Income 

Certificates  of  indebtedness. . 

Deficiency  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Pullman-tax  rund 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Provisional    indebtedness 
bond,  sinking 

Territorial  institutions: 
Fifty-first  fiscal  year 
Fifty-second  fiscal  year . 

Territorial    purposes,   fifty- 
second  fiscal  year 

Special  purposes: 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year .... 
Fifty-second  flscjil  year . 

I/e^al  expenses 

Pnnting  laws  and  journals. 

Translating  laws  and  jour- 
nals   


SI.  00 


5,285.70 
1,656.71 
2,117.57 

877.97 
104.63 
580.76 

190.11 

418.29 

72.80 

557.11 

1,142.62 

1,874.15 

183.11 

760.45 

2,377.09 

24,176.10 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


8168.18 
7,076.38 
8,967.36 


1,446.68 


725.00 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


12,613.36 


2,950.46 


3,688.07 
8,113.76 


4.868.26 
4, 720. 75 
7,376.15 
5,163.31 
14,752.24 


352.70 
17,787.77 


3,607.61 
2,871.87 


32,325.83 
766.75 
145. 10 

5,419.62 

is,' 165.64' 


Transfers 
from  funds. 


10.95 


Warrants 
drawn. 


$1,960.27 

8,395.00 

"7*7i9.*44' 


8,260.41 
7,172.97 


4,609.91 
8,884.75 
5,928.06 
4,48L14 
8,868.24 


853.60 

4,715.95 

13,712.32 

4,110.05 

154.60 

5,667.55 


102.00 


16,298.79 
8,475.53 


6,030.84 
14,224.32 


1,026.09 


60 


192.60 
560.10 

973.43 


5.57 

7,154.67 

34.95 
123.81 

239.60 


3.60 


559.39  ! 
105.86 


2,671.63 


986.87 
6, 183. 41 


12,902.83 
8,648.99 
9,387.45 


5,000.00 


156.62 


34.95 
123.81 

239.60 

.60 
3.60  ; 


5,824.00 


Balances 

Feb.  28, 

1908. 


()819— 03 


to.  05 
668.09 

2,058.88 
8,733.09 
8.385.49 

377.97 
8,055.09 
2,027.44 

617.77 

1,869.08 

72.80 

816.46 

2,028.62 

8,822.25 

865.28 

6,644.45 

2,377.09 

66,601.98 

207.86 

39.24 

2,747.89 
725.00 

2,262.81 

311.32 

26,629.11 

2,292.12 
455.60 

4,715.95 

19,748.16 

18,884.37 

154.60 

1,469.64 


38,476.41 


192.60 
560.10 

973.43 


-35 
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Statement  E. — Quarterly  statement  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year^ 
commenning  December  1,  1902 y  and  ending  February  28,  1908 — Continued. 


Title  of  fuhd  or  account. 


Balance*  '   «^«'P'» 
Dec.  1.1902..    q^^^8_ 


Transfers     Transfers 
to  funds,    from  funds. 


Warrants 
drawn. 


Penitentiary  board 

Equalissation  boara 

Sisters'  hospital,  Albuquer- 
que   

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Santa 
Fe 

Orphans'  school,  Santa  Fe  . . . 

Grant  County  hospital 

Sisters  of  Mercy  nospital 

Ladies'  hospital,  Doming 

Eddv  County  hospital 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Las 
Vemt 

Children's  home,  Albuquer- 
a  ue 

Publication  roster,  New  Mex- 
ico volunteers 

Rent  of  armories 

Support  of  National  Guard. . . 

Printing  briefs 

Printing  dockets  and  calen- 
dars  

Supreme    court,    legal    ex- 
penses   

Auditor's    contingent     ex- 
penses  

Treasurer's   contingent  ex- 
penses   

Library: 

Purchase  of  books 

Contingent  expenses 

Supreme  court  reports: 

Vol.1 

Vol.11 

Vol.2 

Governor's  contingent   ex- 
penses   

Historical  society: 

Purchase  of  relics 

Contingent  expenses 

Bureau  of  immigration,  con- 
tingent expenses 

Weather  bureau 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expjenses 

Printing  tax  books 

Superintendent    public  in- 
struction: 

Rent 

Contingent  expenses  ... 

Transportation  of  convicts. . 

Printin{i[  poll  books 

Furnishing   normal  school, 
SUverCTty 

Reimbursing    public    land 
board 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Las  Vegas 

Money's    Digest,     supreme 
court  reports 

Agricultural  college,  income 

Normal  school: 

Silver  City,  income 

Las  Vegas,  income 

School  of  mines,  income 

Military  institute,  income  . . 

Reform  school,  income 

Blind  asylum,  income 

Miners'  hospital, income.... 

Insane  asylum,  income 

Penitentiary,  income 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty-  i 
third  fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty-  ' 
third  fiscal  year , 

Penitentiary,  permanent , 

Blind  asylum,  permanent , 

Special  purpoftes,  fifty-third  | 
fi.<ical  year 


9437.84 
356.19 


4?2. 79 
5lil.  10 
146.77 
318.28 


554.72 

590.76 

106.25 

63.57 

624.68 

67.68 

6ai.89 

160.87 

264.64 

1,214.22 
421.11 

292.02 
92'2.81 
292.00 

2,959.55 

.67 
1.73 

70.63 
759.25 

6.35 
226.60 


5.33 
6.10 


870.47 
96.94 


1,002.53 

76.20 
73.16 

338.01 
838.00 

75.63 
336.88 
336.  H4 
393.77 
336.66 
358.52 

60.90 


362.59 

812. 04 

32.14 

2.54 


$717.00 
269.87  i 

270.22 

1,080.86 
1,621.30 
540.43 
540.43 
860.29 
450.37 

450.37 


159.82 

266.38 

133.19 

52.93 

52.93 

250.85 

234.12 

334.46 

401.35 
100.34 

7.98 


8.00 

1,003.39 

83.62 
167.23 

1,003.39 
234.12 

100. 3i 
401.35 


167.23 
1,672.85 


S61.41 

20.83 
20.83 
149.64 
19.25 
19.03 
19.13 
19.08 
84.25 
33.36 

3,396.96 

1.987.00 

144.24 


1,850.86 

1,254.29 

13.29 


93,396.96 

1,987.00 

506.83 


i 


9363.00 

870.22  ' 

1,080.86  I 

1,621.30  , 

89.25  ' 

381.08 

145.25 

279.13 

450.00 


I 


192.20 

9.97 

48.20 

93.00 


212.45 

374. 12 

492.68 
1.45 


68.42 

56.50 


1.653.81 
25.50 


1,828.76 
76.20 


358.83 


666. 09 


187.75 


4.20 


129.07 


Balances 

Feb.  28. 

1908. 


91,1M.&4 
263.06 


923.97 
680.43 
361.81 
489.52 

.87 

554.72 

750.58 
180.43 
186.79 
629.41 

27.61 

856.74 

182.54 

224.98 

1.122.89 
520.00 

300.00 
922.81 
300.00 

3,962.»1 

84.29 

168.96 

1,006.60 
986.87 

106.69 
627.95 

6.33 

178.33 

18.54 

344.97 

96.94 

1,850.36 

42B.18 

13.29 
134.57 

358.81 


226.27 
356.13 
355.87 
412.90 
a^S.69 
442,77 
M.26 


145.95 
82.14 

65.42 
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Statement  E. — Quarterly  ftatement  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year, 
commencing  December  i,  190£f  and  ending  Febnruary  28,  1903 — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  accuunt. 


Geological  survey 

ExpHnsition  fuud 

Capitol  building,  bond  sink- 
ing fund 

Water  reservoir,  income 

Water  re8er\'oir,  permanent. . 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
income 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

Special  purposes,  fifty-fourth 
fiscal  year 

Charitable  institutions,  fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  year 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in- 
come  

Normal  university: 

Las  Vegas,  permanent . . . 
Silver  City,  permanent. .  - 


Balances 
Dec.  1,1902. 


Total 


86,773.94 
6,820.41 

87,760.79 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


$8,551.21 
5,694.29 

21,871.37 


Transfers  j  Transfers     Warrants 
to  funds,    from  funds.:    drawn. 


60.00 

70.67 

3,094.68 

1,805.94 

12S.97 

305.30 

346.00 


248,195.15 


85,281.01 

47,681.30 

8,418.67 

8,269.55 

39.43 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 


237,573.07 


98,636.56     $81,194.57 
2,145.76  I    51,683.00    . 


S70.67 
8,155.50 


663.45 


2,975.70    , 
5,314.27  ;, 


1,200.00 


155,533.06     155^^33.06     106,379.52 


Balances 

Feb.  28, 

1903. 


110,325.15 
11,614.70 

109,132.16 

66.66 


2,662.18 


671.94 

3,924.03 

385.43 


1,200.00 


374,388.70 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  Dec.  1,1902 ^3,195.15 

Receipts  during  quarter 237. 573. 07 

480,768.22 
Warrants  drawn  during  quarter 106, 379. 52 


Balances  Feb.  28. 1903 374,388.70 

Note.— Payments  of  interest  coupons,  maturing  bonded  Indebtedness,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
cattle  indemnity  and  sheep  sanitaiy  funds,  and  exposition  funds  are  made  direct  by  treasurer  and  no 
warrants  against  these  funds  are  drawn  by  auditor,  and  payments  made  from  such  funds  are  only 
charged  against  same  in  the  ofllce  of  the  auditor  at  the  time  of  the  annual  burning  of  warrants,  the 
last  occurring  November  16, 1902. 


I  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  March  i,  190S. 


W.  G.  Sargent, 
Territorial  Auditor. 


Statement  F. — Quarterly  statement,  coi^ering  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal 
year,  commencing  March  1,  1908,  and  ending  May  SI,  190S. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Capitol  contingent  expense. . 
Capitol     contingent    bond, 

sinking  fund 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Compensation  of  asseHsorn 

Special  tax.fiftieth  fiscal  year. 

Agricultural  college 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 

University  of  New  Mexico. 

deficiencies 

University  of  New  Mexico . . . 

Deuf  and  dumb  asylum 

School  of  mine^i 

Normal  whool  (Silver  City).. 
Normal  school  (I^as  Vegax)  .. 

Military  institute 

Insane  asylum 

In.s}ine  asylum,  permanent. . . 

Interest  fund 

Militia  fund 

Supreme  etnirt  fund 

Penitentiary  current  expense 


Balances 
Mar.  1, 1903. 


$653.09 

2,058.88 
8,733.09 
3,385.49 
377.97 
3, 055. 09 
2,027.44 

617. 7? 

1,359.08 

72.80 

815. 46 

2. 028.  m 

8,322.25 

865.28 

6,  &i4. 45 

2, 377. 09 

56,501.93 

207.36 

39.24 

2,747.89 


^^?ji!?  iTransfersto   Transfers     Warrants 


during 
quarter. 


$1,000.00 

18.77 

3,563.96 

632.38 


funds,      from  funds.,     drawn. 


230.86 


$412.11    $1,936.53 

I      2,058.88 

'""'4^51'  !!!!!!!!!!!!  


1,899.39  ' 

,  350.00 

199.76   1      3,098.62 


249. 69 
549.32 


329.59 
319. 61 
499.39 
^9.57 
998.79 


617. 77 
1,359.08 


3, 6X8. 67 

120.97 

22.89 

618.43 


$5, 000. 00 

328.3;^ 

57.10 


815. 46 
1,522.18 
3,322.25 

941.46 
6,644.45  : 
2, 377. 09 


Balances 
May  31,1903. 


$128.67 

13.77 

12,297.05 

2,122.99 

27.97 

156.23 

2.258.30 

249.69 
549.32 
72.80 
329.59 
826.05 
499.39 
273.89 
998.79 


65, 190. 60 


1,786.64 


5.03 
1.679.68 
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Statement  F. — Quarterly  gtcUenierUf  covering  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal 
year^  commencing  March  i,  1903,  and  ending  May  31,  1903 — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


I  Balances 
Mar.  1,1903. 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


School  fund 

Penitentiary  maintenance. .J 

CJonvict  earnings , 

Salary  fund 

Miscellaneous 

Compilation  fund 

5  per  cent  proceecls  United  | 
States  lana  sales ; 

Common  school  income 

IntercKt  on  deposits i 

Deficiency  fund 

Pullman  tax  fund.  .1 ' 

Territorial  institutions:  ] 

Fifty -first  fiscal  year 

Fifty -second  fiscal  year  .. 

Territorial  purposes:  ; 

Fifty-first  fiscal  year I 

Fifty-aecond  fiscal  year  .  .\ 

Legal  expen.«Ki 

Special  purposes,  fifty-second 
fiscal  year 

Printing  laws  and  Journals  .. 

Translating  laws  and  jour- 
nals   - 

Penitentiary  board 

Equalization  board 

Sisters'  Hospital,  Albuquerque! 

St.  Vincent^sHospittil,  Santa  ' 
Fe 

Orphans'  school ,  Santa  Fe 

Grant  County  Hospital 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital 

Ladies'  Hospital,  Deming  — 

Eddy  County  Hojjpital 

Ladies'  Relief  Society.  Las 
Vegas 

Children's  home,  Albuquer- 
que   

Puolication  roster  New  Mex- 
ico Volunteers 

Rent  of  armories 

Support  of  National  Guard. . . 

Printing  briefs 

Printing  dockets  and  calen- 
dars   

Capitol  maintenance,.Hpecial. 

United  States  land  commis- 
sion  

Special    purposes,  fifty-first 
fiscal  year 

Supreme  court.legal  expense. 

Auditor's  contingent  expense 

Library- 
Purchase  of  books 

Payment  of  freight 

Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.1. 

New  Mexico  Reportn,  vol.  li. 

Supreme  Court  Reports, vol.  2. 

Historical  Society: 

Furcha.se  of  relics 

Contingent  expenses 

Bureau  of  immigration,  con- 
tingent expense 

Weather  bureau 

Solicitor-general,  contingent 
expense 

Printing  t»ix  books 

Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction: 

Rent 

Contingent  expense 

Treasurer's  contingent  ex- 
pense . . . 

Governor's 


$725.00 

2,252.81 

311.32 

26,629.11 

2,229.12 

455.60 

4.71.5.95 

19,743.16 

1,469.64 

154.  eo 


Transfers  to   Transfers  ,  Warrants      Balance* 
funds,     .from  funds.)     drawn.     May31,1903. 


S2,568.14 
2.241.86 


I 


192.60 


560.10 

973.43 

1,154.84 

263.06 


923.97 
680.45 
361.81 
489.52 

.87 

554.72 

750.58 
180.43 
186.79 
629.41 

27.61 
.05 


ex- 


contingent 
pense 

Transportation  of  convicts. . . 

Printing  poll  books 

Furnishing  normal  school, 
Silver  City 

Reimbursing    public    land 
board 


856.74 
182.  M 

1,122.89 
520.00 
300.00 
922. 81 
800.00 

84.29 
168.96 

1,005.60 
936.87 

106.69 
627.95 


5.33 
173.38 

224.98 

3,962.94 

18.54 

344.97 

95.94 

1,850.36 


51.00 

2,026.26 
3,506.01 
1,702.27 


400.20 

15.30 
13.35 

1.29 
25.81 


.40 


19 


16,729.09  I $3,368.49 

:   2,462.29 

14, 161. 55 

'"'455.66' 


5,570.57 
1,337.05 


Sr23.58 
3,835.09 


500.00 
5,000.00 


89.88 

33.70 

177.29 

709.17 
1,063.76 
354.59 
354.59 
'£.\6.'S9 
295.49 

295.49 


93.80 
156.87 
.  78. 16 

28.55 

28. 55 
4,000.00 

7.000.00 


135.94 
126.87 

217.50 
54.87 


45.36 
90.63 

543.76 
126.87 

54.38 
217.60 


90.63 

181.25 

543.76 
906.27 


2,139.78  ;         476.52 


500.00  , 
5,000.00  ' 

"'mioT 


20,390.94 
2,021.39 


15.30 
13.35 

L29 
25.81 


.40 


.19 


499.94 

500.00 
332.40 


709.17 
1,063.76 


48L00  , 

357.44  I 

83.27 


113.02 
213.02 
26L80 


10.00 
254.49  i 

212.97 


294.91  < 

237.95  I 
ia5.00 


I 


363.05 
241.50 

100.00 
493.00 


46.25 
122.93 


924.81 


374.00 


$725.00 

613.  41 

417.  IT 

17, 156. 41 

294.  OS 

51.  OU 

6.742.21 

2.868.2:* 

1, 150.  .t2 

1.S4.60 

200.10 


192.60 


60.16 

473.43 
912.32 
296.76 
177.29 


1,278.56 
554.04 
240.76 
701.  74 

295.86 

554.72 

731.36 

123.78 

3.15 

667.96 

46.16 
3,745.56 

6.784.03 


992.68 
14.50 

1,102.44 
469.37 
300.00 
922.  HI 

300.00 

129.65 
259.59 

1,186.31 
822.24 

61.07 
3S2.40 


5.33 
217. 71 

283.30 

4,506.70 


314.97 

95.94 

4,092.65 
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Statement  F. — (^arlerly  statement,  covering  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifty-fourth  fiscal 
year,  commencing  March  1,  1903,  and  ending  May  SI,  1903 — Continued. 


Title  of  fund  or  accouut. 


Furnishing  normal  fichool. 
Lafl  Vepas 

Money's  Dig&st  South  Caro- 
lina Reports 

Agricultural  college,  income 

Normal  School: 

Silver  City,  income 

Las  Vegas,  income 

School  of  mines,  income 

Military  institute.  Income... 

Reform  school,  income 

Blind  asylum,  income 

Deaf  ana  dumb  asylum,  in- 
come  

Miners'  hospital,  income 

Insane  asylum,  income 

Penitentiary,  income 

Water  reservoir,  permanent . 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
fourth  fiscal  vear 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year. . '. 

Charitable  institutions,  fiscal 
year 

Special  purposes,  fifty-fourth 
fiscal  year 

Territorial    purposes,    fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  fifty- 
third  fiscal  year 

dchool  of  mines,  permanent. 

Penitentiary,  permanent 

Normal  University: 

Las  Vegas,  permanent. . . 
Silver  City,  permanent .. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  per- 
manent   

Special  purposes,  fifty-third 
fiscal  year 

Geological  survey 

Exposition  fund 

Provisional  indeb  t  e  d  n  e  s s, 
bond  sinking  fund 

Capitol  building,  bond  sink- 
ing fund 

Reform  school,  permanent. . . 

Certificates  of  indebtedness. . 

Blind  asylum,  permanent . . . 

Temporary   provisional  in- 
debtedness fund 

Maintenance  board  of  public 
lands 

Palace  income  fund 


Balances 
Mar.  1,1903. 


Total. 


Receipts 
during 
quarter. 


Transfersto 
funds. 


$428. 18 

18.29 
134.57 

358.84 


225.27 
856.13 
355.87 
412.90 

385.43 

355.69 

442.27 

94.26 

60.00 

2,662.18 


Transfers 
from  funds. 


S317.68 


Warrants 
drawn. 


3,924.08 
57L94 


145.95 


1,200.00 


SS2.00 
30.80 


65.42 
10,826.15  ' 
12,614.70 

38,476.41 

109, 132. 16 


18,834.37 
32.14 


10,798.26 
3,282.87 

'      58L80 

234.62 

230.98 

134.64 
1,886.60 
2,826.96 

6,066.60 
6,066.60 

2,646.60 

14.29 

244.19 

8,819.97 

493.19 

1,459.67 

10,581.00 

983.15 

7,874.16 


1,817.84 


374,388.70  i    81,238.57 


$427.41 


101.38 


1100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


348.85 

218.35 

8.44 

88.88 


3.58 
5.72 

7.15 

21.45 

iiao' 


10,501.29 

3,495.72 

8,486.77 

794.20 

280.96 

184.64 

'"'soo.'oo' 

1,500.00 
2,500.00 


79.71 

ie.'iw.'o? 


•I 


16,191.07 
4,500.00 


8,500.00 

"i'eoo.'oo" 

4,000.00 
500.00 


65,017.87       66,017.87 


442.77 
98.97 


8.800.00 


800.29 


Balances 
May  81. 1908. 


1,386.60 
X,  40o.  oo 


$818.45 

18.29 
33.19 

258.84 


225.27 
256.13 
255.87 
312.90 

385.43 
287.69 

80.80 
.29 

60!00' 


227.21 
96.24 


1,014.08 

4,566.60 
4.766.60 

2,646.60 


9,314.64 
520.25 


10,572.92 
149.82 

33,976.76 

110,613.28 

7,081.00 

19,331.82 

5.406.80 

2.876.43 

8,479.76 
1,317.34 


102,88L98  i    352.795.84 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  March  1, 1903 $374,888.70 

Receipts  during  quarter 81, 288. 67 

455,627.27 
Warrants  drawn  during  quarter .• 102, 881. 98 

Balances  May  31, 1908 352,796.84 

Note.— Payments  of  interest  coupons,  maturing  bonded  indebtedness,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
cattle  indemnity,  and  sheep  sanitary  funds  and  exposition  funds  are  made  direct  by  treasurer,  and 
no  warrants  against  these  funds  are  drawn  by  auditor.  Payments  made  from  such  funds  are  only 
charged  against  same  In  the  office  of  the  auditor  at  the  time  of  the  annual  burning  of  warrants,  the 
last  occurring  November  16,  1902. 


I  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  true  and  correc't. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  June  1,  1903. 


W.  (j.  Sargent, 

Territoriul  Auditor, 
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Statement  G. — Summary. 

Balance  In  hands  of  treasurer  June  1 ,  1902 S315, 717.  S> 

Receipts'  during  third  quarter  flftv-third  fiscal  year tl86, 272. 32 

Receipts  during  fourth  quarter  fiity-third  fiscal  year 47, 826. 90 

Receipt*  during  first  quarter  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year 237, 578. 07 

Receipts  during  second  quarter  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year 81 ,  238. 57 

551.410.86 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  by  treasurer 867, 128. 71 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  third  quarter  fiftv-third  fiscal  year 101, 817. 67 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  fourth  quarter  fifty-third  fiscal  year .......      51, 227. 13 

Paid  direct  by  treasurer  (see  note) 152, 077. 22 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  first  quarter  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year 106, 379. 52 

Warrants  drawn  by  auditor  during  second  quarter  fifty-fourth  fiscal  year 102, 831. 93 

514,333.87 

Total  balances  in  hands  of  treasurer  June  1,  1908 dS2,79h.34 

Note.— Warrants  against  cattle  indemnity  fund,  sheep  sanitary  fund,  and  St.  Louis  Exposition  fund 
are  dniwn  direct  on  treasurer;  also  payment  of  maturing  Interest  on  bonded  Territorial  debt,  the 
redemption  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  (924.500  Ist  day  of  March  each  year),  with  interest  thereon, 
and  the  payments  of  any  maturing  Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  are  made  direct  by  treasurer  and 
only  charged  up  against  these  funds  or  accounts  in  the  ofiice  of  the  auditor  when  the  "annual  burn- 
ing of  warrants"  takes  place,  the  la.st  occurring  November  16, 1902,  and  from  which  date  no  charves 
of  payments  made  from  such  funds  or  accounts  by  treasurer  have  been  made  in  the  office  of  the 
Territorial  auditor. 

Statement  H. — Assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  for  the  years  1901  and  190jS. 


Counties. 


1901. 


Assessed 
valuation. 


Bernalillo H 

Chaves 1  2, 

Colfax ;  2, 

DofiaAna....   1, 

Eddy '  1, 

Grant 3, 

Guadalupe... 

Lincoln 1, 

Luna ;  1, 

Mora 

McKinley . . . 

Otero 

Rio  Arriba . . 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel . . 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Tao« 

Union  1, 

Valencia 1. 


1, 
1. 


3, 
1. 
1, 
1. 


017,850.00 
596,299.00 
713,802.00 
985, 470. 00 
657,720.00 
108,427.60 
975,831.00 
164,759.00 
284,408.65 
9-11,622.00 
179,088.00 
038,807.14 
791.669.00 
529.703.00 
805,772.00 
808,071.00 
8-23,762.15 
922,450.00 
412,658.00 
869,883.00 
850,000.50 


Arithmet- 
ical pnxl- 
uct. 


^7,415.08 
37, 101. 13 
38,773.08 
28,872.36 
28,688.81 
44.419.43 
18,»14.63 
16,644.41 
18,854.20 
18,455.78 
16,849.10 
14,837.41 
11,312.94 

7,569.45 
54,384.48 
25,837.33 
18,916.56 
27,471.81 

5,896.88 
26,720.63 
26,436.50 


Cash  prod- 
uct. 


$88,651.00 
33, 623.87 
33,501.14 
19,948.12 
21,925.52 
36,281.80 

6,831.a5 
14,862.04 
16,988.20 
10,048.60 
10,825.26 
13,309.84 

6,161.82 

4,714.45 
40,036.07 
17.684.97 
16, 117. 10 
17,987.80 

5,704.41 
16,735.85 
10,258.23 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
col- 
lected. 


Total ...  86, 977, 047. 94  1528, 402. 00  1891, 186. 64 
Tax  levies... 


14.29 


67.8 
90.6 
86.4 
70.3 
92.1 
81.7 
48.9 
86.3 
92.5 
74.6 
61.2 
89.7 
54.4 
62.3 
73.6 
68.4 
85.2 
65.4 
96.7 
62,6 
88.8 


1902. 


Assessed 
valuation. 


$3,893, 
2,789, 
2,798. 
2,063, 
1,858, 
2.826, 

1.187, 

1,162. 

1,396, 

960, 

957, 

1.199, 

834, 

530, 

4,368, 

2.037. 

1,476, 

1,959. 

591, 

1,931, 

1,811, 


585.00 
377.00 
074.00 
326.00 
049.00 
735.80 
882.40 
340.00 
673.65 
015.00 
361.00 
429.51 
681.00 
240.00 
200.00 
390.00 
827.80 
740.00 
746.00 
210.00 
110. 61 


"*^^-  I  Iect«d. 


$51,471.25 
39,023.38 
39, 145. 06 
■28,865.93 
25,994.11 
39,546.02 
16.618.48 
16.261.14 
19,539.46 
13,430.60 
13,393.49 
16,780.01 
11,677.19 

7,418,06 
61,111.12 
28,508.09 
20.660.81 
27,416.77 

8,278.53 
27,017.68 
25,837.43 


920,280.48 

18,370.99 

18.769.94 

11,886.13 

,  12.312.96 

1  19,724.4* 

.5,812.41 

I    7,  .377. 11 

9.213.06 

I    4,658.37 

I    5,823.47 

I    7,838.93 

4.844.21 

3.1*29.99 

19,865.82 

10,364.&t 

'    8,136.24 

'    7.388.90 

I    3,490.09 

,  14,882.81 

1    6,837.01 


37.2 

47.0 

47.8 

41.1 

47.3 

49.8 

94.9 

45.3 

47.1 

34.6 

43.4 

46.7 

37,2 

42.1 

82.5 

36.  S 

39.3- 

26.9 

42.1 

M.9 

23.0 


74.0  |38,633,99S.27  ,540,489.66  ,220.897.10       40.8+ 


13.99 


Increased  assessed  valuation,  year  1902  over  year  1901.  91,656,945.33.    Collection  of  taxes  for  year 
1902  includes  collections  only  on  account  of  first  half. 
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Statement  J. — Report  of  the  PtiUnmn  Company. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manner  of  taxing  sleeping-car  and  other  companies," 
approved  February  23,  1893,  the  Pullman  Company  submits  the  following  report 
for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1903: 

1.  The  total  number  of  cars  operated  by  said  company  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1903,  w^as  28. 

2.  The  names  of  the  counties  through  which  said  cars  were  run  and  the  number 
of  miles  in  each  county  are: 


Miles. 

Bernalillo  County 61 

Chaves  County 106 

Colfax  County 58 

Dofia  Ana  County 137 

Grant  County  ..'. 56 

Guadalupe  County 104 

Lincoln  County 77 

Luna  County  .*. 94 

McKinley  County 71 

Mora  County 37 


Miles. 

Otero  County 102 

Rio  Arriba  County 69 

San  Miguel  County 74 

Santa  F%  County..' 41 

Sierra  Coimty 50 

Socorro  Countv 87 

Union  County 116 

Valencia  Countv 160 


Total 1.499 


3.  The  number  and  kinds  of  care  so  run  and  operated  were  as  follows:  Standard 
sleepere,  19;  tourist  cars,  9. 

4.  The  gross  earning  received  from  the  use  of  such  care  between  points  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  during  the  year  ending  March  1, 1903,  were  $16,008.  Tax 
on  above  earnings,  at  2}  per  cent,  $400.20. 
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REPORT    OF  THE    TRAVELING    AUDITOR    AND    BANK    EXAMINER. 

By  Chaj!^  V.  Sapford. 

On  March  19  I  received  notice  of  mv  appointment,  and  within  a  very  short  time 
thereafter  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  had  been  appointed  by  quali- 
fying and  filing  my  ofiicial  bond. 

'  Since  actively  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  (April  1,  1903)  all  of  the 
counties  of  the  Territory  have  been  personally  visited  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
in  some  instances,  when  necessary,  two  and  three  times,  and  full  and  complete  set- 
tlements made  with  the  treasurers  and  ex-officio  collectors  as  to  the  Territorial  pro- 
portion of  the  1902  tax — delinquent  Territorial  tax  for  1901  and  prior  years  having 
been  by  the  same  act  creating  this  office  made  the  property  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  county  expense  and  school  funds.  In 
all  cases  of  settlement  statements  properly  certified  to  have  been  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Territorial  auditor,  which  official  has  charge  of  these  accounts. 

In  a  number  of  the  counties  a  complete  check  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  has 
been  made,  not  only  of  the  accounts  of  the  present  collectors,  but  also  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  tax  levies,  both 
county  and  Territory,  have  been  very  materially  increased,  and  without  doubt,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  is  due  to  the  "work  of  this  office.  As  an  example,  the  receipts  by 
the  Territorial  treasurer  from  tax  collections  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  last 
year  amounted  to  $136,311.70  on  the  tax  of  1901,  while  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  present  year  the  receipts  from  1902  tax  amounted  to  1158,636.97,  an  increase 
of  over  16  per  cent  for  those  two  months. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  collections  will  be  the  result 
at  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  November  30,  over  any  preceding  year. 

I  am  now  putting  into  effect  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  in  all  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Territory,  and  in  manv  of  the  counties  the  change  from  systems  heretofore 
in  use  will  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  hoped  to  have  this  matter  of  the  uniform  keep- 
ing of  accounts  by  county  officials  in  force  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

While  visiting  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  in  connection  with  settlements 
with  county  treasurers  a  careful  supervision  has  been  exercised  over  the  assessments 
made  by  county  assessors,  and  the  result  will  not  only  be  a  good  increase  in  assessed 
valuation  in  some  of  the  counties,  but  the  rolls  will"  be  returned  to  the  auditor  in 
much  better  and  more  complete  condition  than  heretofore.  The  assessment  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation  purposes  had  already  been  in  progress  some  time  before  the  creation 
of  this  office,  and  owing  to  lack  of  time  it  was  impossible  to  reach  some  of  the  coun- 
ties until  after  the  assessment  had  been  complete^!,  and  the  bettered  condition  as  to 
increased  valuation  will  be  shown  by  the  counties  that  were  reached  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  assessment. 

As  to  my  duties  as  State  bank  examiner,  owing  to  the  limited  time,  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  personal  examination  of  such  institutions,  but  our  Territorial  banks 
seem  to  be  in  fiourishing  condition,  as  will  be  seen  by  tabulation  attached,  compiled 
from  ** statements  of  condition/'  sent  in  response  to  call  under  date  of  June  30. 

State  banks. 


Name  and  location  of  bank. 


Sierra  County  Bank.  Hillsbom 

Las  VegaA  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

S.  T.  Bitting,  Carlsbad 

Silver  City  Savings  Bank, Silver  City. . . . 
Plaza  Trust  and  Savings  Co.,  Las  Vegas. 

Andrew  Morton,  Springer 

Bank  of  Deming,  Deming 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 

Exchange  Bank.  Whiteoaks 

Bank  of  Portales,  Portales 


Loans  and 
discounts. 


Bonds 

and 

stocks. 


181,533.75  I. 


Resources. 

Bank 
building 
and  real 

estate. 

$2,680.00 
6,600.00 
2,000.00 


Cash  and 
sight  ex- 
change. 


$137,338.92 
110,588.65 

94. 736. 51 

35.380.00 

22,612.38 

22  'iS*'  00  ' 

132|  022.'  68  i '  '6*666. 66'  i  *  7," 958*66' 
803.678.74  1 1  12,054.95 

84,808.00  I   i     1,578.00 

39,250.20 7,482.27 


3,000.00 


$43,772. 41 
22, 862. 09 
86,327.10 
1.825.48 
19.164.36 
19,201.00 
93,534.68 

280,581.13 
28,083.Q0 
11,220.67 


Aggregate. 


$183, 
139, 
183, 

68. 

44, 

41. 

238, 

1,096, 

114, 

57, 


691.38 
940,74 
063.61 
239.23 
766. 74 
783.00 
515.36 
314.82 
469.00 
953.14 


Total !  1.482.948.08  i  36,683.75     43.153.22     556,051.92     2,118,686.97 
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State  banks — Continued. 


• 

Liabilities. 

Dividends 

Name  and  location  of  bank. 

Capital  stock. 

$30,000.00 
30,000.00 
40,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000.00 
72,400.00 
30.000.00 
30,000.00 

Surplus  and 
profits. 

Deposits. 

$151,127.88 

107,376.37 

92,795.87 

58,156.02 

29,582.07 

35.814.00 

197,849.45 

991,264.70 

79,928.00 

25. 920. 90 

paid. 

Sierra  Countv  Bank.  Hillsboro 

$2,568.50 

2,564.37 

267.74 

83.21 

184,67 

919.00 

10,665.91 

32,650.12 

4,541.00 

2, 032. 24 

Percent. 
10 

Las  Vei^  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

8.  T.  Bitting,  Carlsbad 

8 
10 

Silver  City  vSavIngs  Bank,  Silver  City 

Plaza,  Trust  and  Savings  Co.,  Las  Vegas. 
Andrpw  Morton  SoriiiErer 

Bank  of  Deminir.  Deminfi: 

10 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 

Excbanfife  Bank.  Whiteoaks 

161 

Bank  of  Portales.  PorUiles 

10 

Total ...            

297,400.00 

56,47L76 

1,764,815.21 

« 

BANKS. 


Statements  of  the  different  hanks  throughout  the  Territory  of  New  Mexijco,  showing  their 

condition  at  the  clofie  of  business  on  June  SOy  190S. 


Name  and  location  of  bank. 


First  National  Bank,  Albuquerque 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Fe 

First  National  Bank.  Las  Vegas 

First  National  Ban  k,  Iloswell 

First  National  Bank,  Raton 

First  National  Bank.  Alamc^ordo 

First  National  Bank,  Carlsbad 

First  National  Bank,  Clayton 

First  National  Bank,  Portales 

First  National  Bank.  Tucumcarl 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 

First  National  Ban  k  Farmington 

First  National  Bank.  Belen 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas. 
Silver  City  National  Bank,  Silver  City. 

Citizens'  National  Bank,  Roswell 

Citizen.s'  National  Bank,  Raton 

National  Bank  of  Carlsbad,  Carlsbad.. 

Roswell  National  Bank,  Roswell 

Sierra  County  Bank,  Hillsboro 

Las  Vegas  Saving  Bank.  Las  Vegas . . . 
S.  T.  Bitting  Bank,  Carlsbad 


Silver  City  Savings  Bank,  Silver  City 

Plaza  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas. 

Andrew  Morton,  Springer 

Bank  of  Deraing,  Deming 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albuquerque 

Exchange  Bank,  Whiteoaks .*. 

Bank  of  Portales.  Portales 

J.  N.  Broyles,  .San  Marcial 


Total. 


Resources. 

Uabilities. 

$2,444,457.77 

$2,444,457.77 

872,999.38 

872.999.38 

797,'1«1.87 

797.4S1.87 

611,441.57 

611,441.57 

425,375.60 

426,375.60 

284,599.80 

2&1,599.30 

284,018.38 

284,048.38 

256.814.27 

255,814.27 

115,545.36 

115.545.36 

98,903.75 

98.903.75 

89,858.96 

89,858.96 

84,077.00 

84,077.00 

65,480.23 

65,480.23 

927,178.65 

927,178.65 

392,624.80 

892,624.80 

310.716.33 

810,716.33 

203,459.65 

203,459.65 

138,402,89 

138,402.89 

125,801.58 

125,801.58 

183,e9L88 

183,691.33 

139,940.74 

139.940.74 

183,063.61 

183,063.61 

68,239.23 

68,239.23 

44,766.74 

44.766.74 

41,73:^.00 

41,788.00 

238,515.86 

238,515.36 

1,096,314.82 

1,096,814.82 

114,469.00 

114,469.00 

57,953.14 

57.953.14 

49,500.00 

49,500.00 

10,696,449.31 

10,696,449.31 

T    NATIONAL    BANK    A 


FIRST  NATIONAL  B. 


BANK  IN  THE  Z'VEAH-OLD  TOWN  OF  TUCUMCABI. 
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Abstract  of  1903  tax  rolls. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo.        Chaves. 


Agricultural    lands    and   im- 


provements 

Grazing  lands   and   improve- 
ment*           78, 772. 00 

City  lots  and  Improvements 1  1, 554, 905. 00 

Coal  lands ' 

Timber  lands. 

Toll: 

Roads  


$151 ,  180. 00      8393, 253. 00 


199.662.00 
560, 595. 00 


Bridges 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads: 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book  accounts 

Engines 

Horses 

Mule.** , . 

Cattle 

Sheep  

Goats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  muchines 

Saddles  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  in  manufacturing 

Farm  implements 

Saloon  and  office  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books .-.. 

Jewelr>- 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods 

Shares  in  banks 

Wheat 

Com  and  barley 

Hay 


12,886.00 


2,700.00 


267,963.00         122.000.00 


l,aT0.00 


6.800.00 

16,350.00 

55. 100. 00 

22,298.00 

1,8H4.00 

14,418.00 

122, 155. 00 

1,881.00 

300.00 

75.00 

15,781.00 

2, 190. 00 

1, 550. 00 

222,775.00 


2,029.00 

10,785.00 

1.680.00 

420.00 


5, 075. 00 

5,852.00 

750.00 

4,495.00 

56,220.00 

163,940.00 


1,000.00 

86, 672. 00 

4, 760. 00 

86.565.00 

16, 905. 00 

858,727.00 

250,406.00 

1,080.00 

5,826.00 

390.00 

27,854.00 

4.866.00 

8,335.00 

157. 280. 00 

4,153.00 

6,429.00 

11,078.00 

96,942.00 


4,443.00 
2,267.00 
4,905.00 


14,792.00 
48,337.00 


Colfax.      ■  Donna  Ana. 


528, 451. 00 
446,010.00 


127,266.00  ! 
199,327.00  ! 


4,392.00 
4,000.00 


523.373.00 
151,850.00 


1, 500. 00 


100.00 

11,700.00 

1,300.00 

438,022.00 

87,343.00 


3,475.00 


1,550.00 
101,865.00 


8.575.00 
2,200.00 
5.000.00 


550.00 
500.00 

1,100.00 
300.00 

2,100.00 
100,200.00 


915,822.00 
23,385.00 


11, 500. 00 
5,990.00 
3.840.00 

40,603.00 

3, 687. 00 

169,898.00 

20,540.00 

5,628.00 

1, 775. 00 

200.00 

13,061.00 
4,089.00 
7, 210. 00 

63,750.00 


17,639.00 
8,205.00 
2,090.00 
350.00 
1,236.00 
2.219.00 
1,070.00 
320.00 
5, 145. 00 

19, 844. 00 
6,000.00 


Eddy. 


$209,505.00  '    $479,999.00        1134,144.00 


126,196.00 
179,878.00 


2,312.00 


252,998.00 


6. 6.50. 00 


88.895.00 

7, 362. 00 

790,{y3.00 

121,317.00 

16,776.00 

928.00 

14.00 

10.215.00 

2,201.00 

5,638.00 

70,010.00 


3,(>45.00 
7,325.00 
2.895.00 


1,303.00 

522. 00 

535.00 

123.00 

4.611.00 

16,323.00 

59,500.00 


Wool 

Lumber 

Coal 

Tools 

Bees- 

Other  property  not  classified 


Total  valuation 
Exemptions 


215.00 


200.00 
25.00 


6,200.00 


1,500.00 
i,' 577.*  66' 

i2,'4i9."66' 


5, 425. 00 


1,350.00 


2,516.00 

865.00 

3,460.00 


19,000.00 
332,' 450*66 


1,177.00 

50.00 

8,819.00 


3,103.120.00 
197,270.00 


2,939.012.00 
113,851.00 


Subject  to  taxation  1908 
Subject  to  taxation  1902 


2,905,850.00 
8,893,585.00 


2,825,161.00 
2,789,377.00 


Increase  over  1902 . 
Decrease  from  1902 


987,735.00 


35, 7H4. 00 


2,981,411.00 
140,400.00 


2,189,899.00 
112.200.00 


1.937.914.00 
89.835.00 


2,841,011.00 
2,798,074.00 


2,077,699.00 
2,063,326.00 


1,W8,079.00 
1,858,049.00 


42.987.00 


14,373.00 


9, 970. 00 
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Ahstract  of  190S  tax  roUs — Continued. 


Agricultural  lands  and  im- 
provements   

Grazing  lands  and  improve- 
ments   

City  lots  and  improvements 

Coal  lands 

Timber  lands 

Toll: 

Roads  

Bridges 

Telegraph  and  telephone^lines. 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads: 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book  accounts 

Engines 

Horses ^ . . . 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep  

Goats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  machines 

Saddles  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  in  manufacturing 

Farm  implements 

Saloon  and  office  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books  

Jewelry 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods 

Shares  In  banks 

Wheat 

Corn  and  barley 

Hay 

Wool 

Lumber 

Coal 

Tools 

Bees 

Other  property  not  classified . . . 


Total  valuation. 
Exemptions 


Counties. 


Grant. 


1130,010,00 

187,020.00 
432.525.00 


4,962.00 


Luna. 


$26,879.00 

46,588.00 
211,759.00 


Lincoln. 


Leonard 
Wood. 


McKinley. 


$199,273.00 

107,866.00 
103,249.00 


$15,748.00 

227,456.00 
60,872.00 


1,647.60 


752,275.00 

118,015.00 

27,000.00 

45,890.00 

6,030.00 


75.005.00 

3,870.00 

834,040.00 

3,750.00 

15,250.00 

140.00 

225.00 

18,255.00 

1.855.00 

5,990.00 

173,530.00 


2,340.00 
17,180.00 
10,960.00 


1,510.00 
4,560.00 
1,480.00 


5,150.00 
48,235.00 
24,210.00 


350.00  ;. 


803,757.80 
15,  in.  00 


1,000.00 

1,150.00 

3,670.00 

16, 775. 00 

410.00 

242,263.00 

30.00 

2,885.00 

62.00 

165.00 

6,418.00 

1,052.00 

2,802.00 

59,634.00 

3,250.00 

295.00 

5.705.00 

570.00 

15.00 

478.00 

595.00 

38.00 


96,400.00 


1,655.00 

12,490.00 

8,200.00 

55,032.00 

7,895.00 

387,427.00 

109,132.00 

36,064.00 

633.00 

391.00 

22,55L00 

3,263.00 

7,321.00 

70,312.00 


800.00 
100.00 


25.914.00 

2,830.00 

191,236.00 

300,627.00 

2,683.00 

152.00 

1,124.00 

7,622.00 

1,988.00 

2,983.00 

43,070.00 


8,361.00 

7,783.00 

32,477.00 


1,656.00 
5,066.00 
8,935.00 


1,985.00  ' 

2,117.00  I 

788.00  , 


300.00 
180.00 
218.00 


3,260.00 
20,288.00 
18,415.00 


6,285.00 

15,865.00 

100.00 


765.00 
8,614.00 


10.00 
200.00 


1,560.00  !. 
1,268.00  ,. 


3.710.00 
3,"475.'66 


9,610.00 


335.00  I 


245.00 
'2,'282*66' 


3,300.00 


5,185.00 


Subject  to  taxation  1908. 
Subject  to  taxation  1902 


Increase  over  1902. 
Decrease  from  1902 


2,912,977.00 
76,600.00 


1,502,691.90 
34,000.00 


98,132.00 


309.00 
"8,'979"66" 


1,348,802.00 
80,000.00 


923,017.00 
52,947.00 


2,886,377.00 
2.826,735.30 


1,468.691.90     1.268,802.00 
1,396,673.65  .  1.162,840.00 


870,070.00 


9, 641. 70 


72,018.25        106,462.00  ,      870.070.00 


flO,3U.0O 

296,556.00 

127,195.00 

60,055.00 


6.449.00 


329.831.00 
21,850.00 


5. 090. 00 

8.325.00 

1O.134.0D 

io,5oaoo 


10.00 

40.00 

4,636.00 

315.00 

999.00 

58,640.00 


165.00 

4,420.00 

50.00 


245.  oa 

200.00 
205.00 


1,800.00 
8,187.00 


2a  00 
ioo.oo 


340.00 
'6.*989'66 


968,107.00 
26,957.00 


941.150.00 
957,361.00 


16.211.00 
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Abstract  of  1903  tax  rolU — Continued. 


Agricultural    lands   and    Im- 
provements  

Grazing  lands  and   improve- 
ments   

City  lots  and  improvements 

Goal  lands 

Timber  lands 

Toll: 

Roads  

Brl  ges 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads; 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book,  accounts 

Engines 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle * 

Sheep 

Qoats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  machines 

Baddies  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  in  manufacturing 

Farm  implements 

Saloon  and  oflSce  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books  

Jewelry 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods 

Shares  in  banks 

Wheat 

Com  and  barley 

Hay 

Wool 

Lumber 

Ooel 

Tools 

Bees 

Other  property  not  classified . . . 


Counties. 


Mora. 


$222,610.00 

293,718.00 
25.346.00 


2,299.00 


271,410.00 


3, 100. 00 

17,860.00 

27,975.00 

5,760.00 

122,604.00 

73,492.00 

8,437.00 

306.00 

175.00 

13,783.00 

2,457.00 

4,662.00 

56,835.00 


Olera. 


1117,973.00 

67,312.00 
894,022.00 


125,060.00 


1,250.00 

7,968.00 

10,570.00 


68,260.00 
4,285.00 


6,170.00 
719.00 
688.00 


459.00 
689.00 
55S.00 


742.00 
15,777.00 


65.00 

410.00 

1,925.00 


42,910.00 

11,358.00 

3,090.00 

66, 798. 00 

4,566.00 

245,467.00 

39,830.00 

34.981.00 

1,800.00 

378.00 

11,764.00 

3,649.00 

5,323.00 

87,204.00 

1.189.00 

2,477.00 

10,347.00 

10,222.00 

1,287.00 

2,284.00 

888.00 

369.00 


8,341.00 
21.765.00 
27,600.00 


240.00 
248.00 


Quay. 


86,350.00 

71,872.00 
76,152.00 


300.00 


Rio  Arriba. 


1837,891.00 


8,027.00 


840,000.00 


6,500.00 


5,830.00 


30.989.50 

7,195.00 

896,085.00 

66,454.50 

620.00 

138.00 

155.00 

6,171.00 

1,164.00 

2,910.00 

45,185.00 


2,193.25 
2,306.00 
3,543.97 


215.00 
109.00 


1,174.50 

5,159.00 

25,536.00 


1,660.00 

300.00 

1,300.00 

16,944.00 

556.00 

12,262.00 

144.820.00 


188.00 

746.00 

9,072.00 

1,620.00 

4,259.00 

66,630.00 


Roosevelt 


3,416.00 

1,739.00 

465.00 


406.00 
268.00 
410.00 


694.00 
13,217.00 


125.00 
5,966.66 


876,822.00 
78,094.00 


475.00 


1,270.00 


18,429.00 

17,903.00 

256.587.00 

8,625.00 


1,089.00 
26.00 

15,988.00 
8,015.00 
4,865.00 

50,902.00 


3,591.00 

1,085.00 

81,398.00 


2,203.00 
300.00 


3,297.00 
18,597.00 


230.00 
'672.*66' 


52,887.00 
'"i,'962.'66' 
'78,'546.'66' 


490.00 
"6,'76i."72' 


1,600.00 
'5*752.'66" 


612.00, 

"eklrn'oo 


Total  valuation. 
Exemptions 


1,175,828.00 
78,760.00 


1,570,864.00 
115,439.00 


762,998.44 
37,681.00 


981,666.00 
80,663.00 


Subject  to  taxation  1903 
Subject  to  taxation  1902 


1,102,063.00 
960,015.00 


1,455,425.00 
1,199,429.51 


725,817.44 


900,993.00 
834,681.00 


Increase  over  1902 . 
Decrea.se  from  1902 


142,048.00 


256,995.49 


725,817.44 


66,812.00 


649,164.00 
82,211.00 


566,953.00 


566,958.00 


6819—03- 


-36 
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Abstract  of  190S  tax  roZfe— Continued. 


Counties. 


Sierra. 


Agricultural   lands    and  im- 
provements   

Grazing  lands  and   Improve- 
ments   

City  lots  and  im  provements 

Coal  lands.  -. 

Timber  lands 

Toll: 

Roads  

Bridges 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads: 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book  accounts 

Engines 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  machines 

Saddles  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  In  manufacturing 

Farm  implements 

Saloon  and  office  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books 

Jewelry 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods 

Shares  in  banks 

Wheat 

Com  and  barley 

Hay 

Wool 

Lumber 

Coal 

Tools 

Bees 

Other  property  not  classified. . . 


932,138.00 

174.981.00 
83,603.00 


4,148.80 
100.00 
550.00 


861.540.00 

80,770.00 

81,427.00 
4,050.00 
2,000.00 
1.150.00 

60,789.00 

2,280.00 

353,637.00 

23, 532. 00 

29,799.00 
441.00 
745.00 

12. 076.00 
8,124.00 
6,872.00 

45,510.00 


2,168.00 
2,305.00 
5,899.00 


San  Miguel. 


9298,692.00 

1,548,745.00 
962,838.00 


125.00 
"6*681.66 


25,860.00 
703,786.00 


1,716.00 

2,120.00 

984.00 


2,582.00 
15,004.00 
18,000.00 


40,587.00 

19,807.00 

125.00 

55,296.00 

3,305.00 

214,620.00 

243,303.00 

11,246.00 

445.00 

745.00 

22,090.00 

5,476.00 

7,768.00 

221.597.00 

2,675.00 

4,866.00 

13,699.00 

2,550.00 

1,700.00 

2,312.00 

3,067.00 

1,193.00 


6,283.00 

61,756.00 

112,645.00 

45.00 

100.00 


Santa  Fe.         Socorro. 


9896,359.00 

101,401.00 
139,412.00 


951,085.00 

1,022,266.00 
186,606.00 


7,767.70 


2,440.00 


112,870.00  I 
392,625.90  ' 

47,325.00 


12,810.00 
76,820.00 
58,279.00 
22,274.00 
310.00 
21,563.00 
70,624.00 
9,889.00 

1,096.00 

19,769.00 

4,027.00 

4,562.00 

119,229.00 


10,365.00 


36,196.00 

65,115.00 

2,915.00 

363,390.00 

124,710.00 

13,500.00 

26.00 

866.00 

17,285.00 

2,935.00 

9,025.00 

88,660.00 


Sandoval. 


3,199.00 

6,560.00 

796.00 

1*712.66' 
8,070.00 
1,620.00 
3,307.00 


3,830.00 
4,7a5.00 


1,890.00 

1,695.00 

870.00 


48,191.00 


8,080.00 
28,290.00 


fl«>,827.00 

153,868.00 
1,575.00 


2,297.00 


282,«25.00 
12. 016. 00 


3.585.00 
800.00 


12,005.00 
1,700.00 

15.587.00 

49,241.00 
2.589.00 
226.00 
835.00 
7,339.00 
1,148.00 
2,386.00 

20,115.00 


2.151.00 
450.00 
956.00 
23.00 
9&I.00 
160.00 
259.00 


316.00 

7.961.00 

85.00 


20.00 


140.00 

'i,*82i'66' 

'9,*9i6.'65' 


780.00 

864.66 

'i66,'847.*66 


810.00 


245.00 


1,593.00 
'8,*i28."46' 


1,556.00 

280.00 

55,850.00 


Total  valuation 
Exemptions 


1,326,820.45 
72,129.00 


4,732,436.00 
190,723.00 


2,207,842.00 
167,325.00 


2,086,610.00 
141,600.00 


Subject  to  taxation  1903 .. 
Subject  to  taxation  1902 . 


1,254,791.45 
1,476,827.80 


4,541,713.00 
4,368,200.00 


2,040,517.00 
2,037,390.00 


1.945,010.00 
1,959,740.00 


Increase  over  1902 . 
Decrease  from  1902 


222,066.85 


173,513.00 


3,127.00 


14,780.00 


200.00 

150.00 

220.00 

50.00 

102,687.00 


792,565.00 
57,110.00 


785,456.00 


786,466.00 
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Abgtract  of  190S  tax  roUs — Continued. 


Agricultural    lands   and   im- 
provements   

Grazing  lands  and  improve- 
ments   

City  lots  and  improvements 

Coal  lands 

Timber  lands 

Toll: 

Roads  

Bridges 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads: 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  Improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book  accounts 

Engines 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep  

Goats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  machines 

Saddles  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  in  manufacturing 

Farm  implements , 

Saloon  and  office  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books 

Jewelry 

Gold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods , 

Shares  in  banks , 

Wheat 

Com  and  barley 

Hay 

Wool : 

Lumber 

Coal 

Tools , 

Bees , 

Other  property  not  classified  . . , 


Counties. 


San  Juan. 


9362,629.00 
'**78,'665.*66' 


200.00 
1,332.00 


8,100.00 

4,490.00 

370.00 

34,090.00 

1,925.00 

64,799.00 

22,497.00 

1,962.00 

945.00 

14.3.00 

12,456.00 

1,704.00 

4,878.00 

40,790.00 

1,800.00 

5,710.00 

1,660.00 

2,780.00 

513.00 


282.00 


28.00 

2,228.00 

9,113.00 

7,920.00 

80.00 

6.00 

105.00 


Taos. 


$174,812.00 

90.061.00 
6,566.00 


8,250.00 


1,175.00 
3,200.00 


146,990.00 


15,832.00 


8,685.00 
2,956.00 


18, 8.%.  00 

295.00 

16,693.00 

103,466.00 

3,721.00 

529.00 

179.00 

12,366.00 

2,195.00 

4,176.00 

40,577.00 


3,548.00 

800.00 

1,455.00 


416.00 
380.00 
179.  op 


275.00 
10,736.00 


750.00 


Union. 


$482,866.00 
"'26,'354.'o6* 


25.00 


400.00 
150.00 
200.00 


414,585.00 


33,009.00 

665.00 

449,474.00 

502,585.00 


115.00 

486.00 

14,332.00 

2,986.00 

6,925.00 

57,410.00 


1,974.00 
2,725.00 
1,255.00 
11,000.00 
1,584.00 
870.00 


785.00 

2,294.00 

16.008.00 

30,600.00 


440.00 

"moo 


Valencia. 


$28,964.00 

420,151.75 
44,962.00 


7,189.25 
500.00 


444,968.00 


9,400.00 

689.00 

1,900.00 

12.987.00 

3,785.00 

28,179.00 

226,498.00 

552.00 

119.00 

527.00 

7,248.00 

825.00 

2,725.00 

71,565.00 


1,647.00 
385.00 
12,578.00 
348.00 
832.00 
575.00 


1,480.00 

8,279.00 

8,888.00 

54.00 


40.00 


Guadalupe. 


800.00 


925.00 

802.00 

8,824.00 


489.00 
*2,'2i3.*66 


425.00 
i6,"368."66 


895.00 

16.00 

162.00 


15,963.00 


Total  valuation 
Exemptions 


679,491.00 
84,985.00 


677,820.00 
99,000.00 


2,021,640.00 
74.390.00 


1,350,786.00 
34,589.00 


Subject  to  taxation,  1908 
Subject  to  taxation,  1902 


594,506.00 
580,240.00 


578,820.00 
691,746.00 


1,947,250.00 
1,931,210.00 


1,825.247.00 
1.811,110.61 


Increase  over  1902 . 
Decrease  from  1902 


64,266.00 


12,926.00 


16,040.00 


485,868.61 


$1,187,882.40 
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Abtircui  of  1903  tax  rolls — Continued. 


Agricultural  lands  and  improvement 

Grazing  lands  and  improvements 

City  lots  and  improvements 

Coal  lands 

Timber  lands '. 

Toll: 

Roads 

Bridges 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 

Irrigating  ditches 

Reservoirs 

Railroads: 

Narrow  gauge 

Broad  gauge 

Mines: 

Surface  improvements 

Product 

Mills 

Notes  and  book  accounts 

Engines 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Ooats 

Swine 

Burros 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sewing  machines 

Saddles  and  harness 

Merchandise 

Capital  in  manufacturing 

Farm  implements 

Saloon  and  office  fixtures 

Money 

Bonds  and  warrants 

Watches  and  clocks 

Books 

Jewelry 

Oold  and  silver  plate 

Musical  instruments 

Household  goods 

Shares  In  banks 

Wbeat 

Com  and  barley 


Hay. 

Wool 

Lum  ber 

Coal 

Tools 

Bees 

Other  property  not  classified 


Total  valuation 
Exemptions 


Subject  to  taxation,  1903. 
Subject  to  taxation,  1902 


Increase  over  1902  . 
Decrease  from  1902. 


Total,  1903.         Total,  1902. 


$5,183,918.00 

5,892,080.00 

5,993,009.00 

60,055.00 

125,060.00 

3,400.00 

200.00 

75,080.35 

17,318.00 

11,320.00 

625,210.00 
6,857,014.20 


5a9, 

Oo, 

205, 

214, 

190, 

903, 

102. 

6,432, 

2,727, 

194, 

16, 

8, 

317, 

58, 

115, 

2,032, 

13, 

88. 
124, 

286, 

15, 

27. 

37, 

21. 

5. 

87, 

616, 

503, 

2. 
5, 


869.00 
427.00 
797.00 
852.00 
929.00 
034.50 
627.00 
955.00 
977.50 
442.00 
187.00 
786.00 
607.00 
089.00 
694.00 
025.00 
067.00 
125. 25 
161.00 
204.97 
656.00 
388.00 
693.00 
578.00 
613.00 
586.50 
981.00 
384.00 
194.00 
526.00 
881.00 


83,117.00 

166.00 

45, 552. 00 

1,547.00 

954,783.77 


41,832,566.79 
2,235,615.00 


Net  {ncrea.se  subject  to  taxa- 
tion by  counties 


3,900,312.88 
2,987,354.86 


39,596,951.79 


18.202,969.25 
6,778,506.35 
5,328.908.65 


4,000.00 

900.00 

84,495.75 

12,112.00 

60,660.00 

146,990.00 
6,652,112.25 

333,762.00 

64,048.00 

162,243.00 

200,515.00 

36,499.00 

784,716.00 

72,343.00 

6,180,430.00 

2,412,403.00 

.  138,001.00 

12,766.75 

7,751.50 

281,159.00 

46,40(1.00 

92.933.00 

1,701,942.75 

14,835.00 

73,988.76 

92,458.54 

146,947.70 

15,869.20 

21,003.20 

27,363.00 

15,385.00 

685.00 

60,469.00 

455,502.00 

675,220.00 

2,908.00 

3,144.00 

5,478.00 

2,200.00 

70,820.00 

3Q.00 

21,161.00 

3,645.00 


Increase. 


41,108,745.07 
2,474,751.80 


fl.  980, 948. 75 


664,105.35 

60,055.00 

125,060.00 


5,206.00 


478,220.00 
204,901.95 

205,607.00 


43, 

13, 
154, 
118. 

30, 
252, 
315, 

56. 
3, 
1, 

86, 

11. 

22, 

330, 


554.00 
837.00 
430.00 
318.50 
284.00 
525.00 
574.50 
441.00 
420.25 
033.50 
448.00 
683.00 
761,00 
062.25 


14, 
31, 
90, 


136.50 
707.46 
267.27 


6, 

10, 

6, 

4. 

27, 

161, 


884.80 
330.00 
243.00 
928.00 
117.50 
479.00 


12. 
24, 
'4,'66i,'ii9.*48 


297.00 
136.00 
391.00 


Decrease. 


38,633,993.27 


962,958.52 


S886,475we0 


600.00 

700.00 

9,415.40 


49.S40.00 


5,621.00 


1,768.00 


213.20 


171,83B.0a 

2,714-00 

618.00 

97.00 

2.200.00 


2,098.00 
8,696,385.66 


Totals  by  classification: 

]^ «39,696.«1.7J 

1902 38,683,993.27 

Net  Increase  subject  to  taxation  by  classification 962,968.52 

Note.— Counties  Leonard  Wood,  Quav,  Roosevelt,  and  Sandoval  created  by  acts  of  thirtv-fifth  leg- 
islative assembly:  Guadalupe  County  abolished. 
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Valuations  for  taxation  purposes  on  dUfferent  classes  of  property,  1903  tax  rolls. 


County. 

Agri- 
cul- 
tural 
lands, 
per 
acre. 

Graz- 
ing 

lands, 
per 

acre. 

City  or 

town 

lots, 

.    lot. 

Timber 

lands, 

per 

acre. 

Coal 

lands, 

per 

acre. 

Hoisses, 

per 

head. 

Mules, 

per 

head. 

Cattle, 

per 

head. 

Sheep, 

per 

head. 

__  _  _. 

91.00 
L42 
LOO 
LIO 
L49 
1.60 
L50 
1.50 
L26 
LOO 
LOO 
1.22 
LOO 
1.00 
L50 
L47 
L50 
LOO 
LIO 
LOO 
L16 
LOO 
L60 
LOO 

Ooats, 

per 

head. 

Bernalillo 

to.  33 

1.00 

.30 

1.38 

.70 

1.02 

L17 

1.26 

.96 

.28 

.82 

1.06 

1.00 

.30 

1.29 

.50 

.46 

916.00 

12.89 

7.90 

9.10 

8.64 

12.56 

12.70 

11.72 

11.00 

20.00 

11.03 

8.67 

9.61 

14.65 

4.79 

9.09 

12.25 

16.85 

11.57 

13.62 

20.69 

13.70 

12.93 

11.32 

922.42 
30.08 
29.00 
21.00 
23.52 
•26.81 
18.63 
33.45 
17.68 
31.00 
40.85 
19.00 
19.65 
19.14 
42.32 
19.00 
22.20 
22.15 
17.26 
18.28 
26.01 
16.40 
17.50 
22.65 

915.86 
11.22 
13.21 
11.31 
11.05 

n.oo 

11.32 
11.11 

u.io 

11.88 
10.46 
11.12 
12.20 
13.56 
11.19 
11.53 
12.17 
13.61 
11.00 
12.12 
13.13 
11.97 
12.52 
12.68 

91.00 

Chaves 

'  99.46 
6.00 
9.45 
7.07 
10.74 
3.32 
8.51 
7.92 
1.64 
4.45 
7.66 
30.92 

938.40 
44.26 
47.00 

1 

.86 

Colfax 

:i 

Donna  Ana 

1 

LOO 

Eddy  

1.64 

Grant 

, 

1.62 

Luna 

13.93 
12.38 

1.20 

Lincoln 

1.22 

Leonard  Wood 

1.03 

McKinley 

27.81 
58.75 
49.23 
28.54 

92L38 

Mora 

1.00 

Otero  

95.09 

1.26 

Quay 

1.11 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sierra 

5.45 
12.40 

10.48 
66.90 

1.60 

San  Mi&ruel 

Santa  re 

LOO 

28.28 

1.06 

Socorro 

10.00 

.80 
.17 

""'.26' 

"".'67' 

10.12 

1.46 

Sandoval 

LOO 

San  Juan 

4.86 
7.14 
1.02 
5.43 

29.20 
10.43 
14.11 

1.35 

Taos 

1.00 

Union 

Valencia 

1.00 

1 

Note. — Abstracts  accompanying  rolls  from  certain  counties  Call  to  give  total  acreage,  and  therefore 
average  value  per  acre  can  not  be  shown  in  such  counties. 


BAILBOADS. 


[Values  fixed  by  Territorial  board  of  equalization,  January  meeting,  1908.] 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe: 

Track  and  rolling  stock—  Per  mile. 

Main  line,  from  Albuquerque,  passenger  depot  north |7, 000 

Main  line,  south  of  Alouquerque  to  Rincon 6, 500 

Main  line,  Rincon  to  Deming 6, 000 

Main  line,  Rincon  to  Texas  Rne 6, 000 

Silver  City  Branch 4,500 

Whitewater  Spur 2,500 

Lake  V^alley  Branch 3,000 

Socorro  and  Magdalena  Branch 3, 250 

Santa  Fe  Branch 3,500 

All  side  tracks  and  switches 1, 000 

Colorado  Southern: 

Track  and  rolling  stock,  main  line 5, 000 

Side  tracks  and  switches 1, 000 

Catakill  Branch 2,000 

Southern  Pacific: 

Track  and  rolling  stock,  main  line 7,  OOq 

Side  tracks  and  switches 1, 000 

Santa  Fe  Pacific: 

Grazing  lands,  25  cents  per  acre.    Track  and  rolling  stock,  as  fixed  by 
act  of  Congress.    Approved  June  27, 1902  (see  chap.  18,  Laws  of  1901), 
fixing  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  at  $175  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  main 
track. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande: 

Main  track,  right  of  way,  and  rolling  stock 3, 000 

Bums-Biggs  Lumber  Company  Branch 600 

Side  track  and  switches 800 
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TELBGBAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

Twenty-five  dollars  per  mile  for  lines  carrying  one  wire  and  $5  additional  per  mile 
for  each  additional  wire. 

Telephone  lines. — ^Ten  dollars  for  each  telephone  instrument  up  to  and  including  50 
instruments  and  $6  for  each  additional  instrument.  Lines  extending  beyond  the 
limits  wherein  the  central  office  is  located,  $15  per  mile  for  first  wire;  $5  additional 
per  mile  for  each  additional  mile  outside  of  said  localities. 

National  and  other  banking  stocks  at  6  per  cent  of  par  value. 


T  EAST  LAS  VEGAS. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AT  DEMINQ. 


FIRST  WARD  SCHOOL  A 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  9y  190S, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  reauesti  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a 
report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico  on  August  1,  1903. 
This  report  covers  only  the  public  schools  and  does  not  include  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  or  private  schools,  the  figures  for  which  not  being  available  at 
present  no  reports  on  the  same  are  on  file  in  this  office. 

School  population  August  1,  1903 68,162 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  6,363.) 
Enrollment  of  pupils 37,646 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  4,034.) 
Average  daily  attendance 24, 866 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  2,283.) 
Number  of  public  schools 665 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  62. ) 
Number  of  teachers 757 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  46. ) 
Receipts  from  all  sources $454, 342. 38 

(An  increase  in  ten  months  of  $29,976.96. ) 
Expenditures $287,645.02 

(A  decrease  in  ten  months  of  $37,239.89. ) 

On  hand  August  1, 1903 $166,797.36 

Value  of  public  school  property $690, 697. 91 

Speaking  from  the  reports  of  county  superintendents,  instructors  at  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, citizens  interested  in  education,  and  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  public  schools  of  this  Territory  were  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition.  That  the  people  readily  and  cheerfully  respond  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  school  fund  under  a  taxation  that  might  evoke  murmurs  from  resi- 
dents of  Eastern  States  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  above  set  forth.  With  a  balance 
of  $166,797.36  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  schools  on  September  7,  and  with 
no  bonded  indebtedness  in  any  school  district,  so  far  as  this  office  is  advised,  the 
outlook  for  a  successful  year  in  the  educational  line  is  bright  and  one  upon  which 
the  people  of  the  Territory  can  congratulate  themselves. 

From  the  reports  now  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  teachers'  normal  institutes  held 
throughout  the  Territory  during  the  month  of  August  have  been  generally  success- 
ful, great  interest  being  manifested  and  the  attendance  being  laT^e — necessarily  so, 
as  our  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  teach  in  the  public  schools  unless  he  or 
she  can  produce  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  some  normal  institute  or  summer 
school. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  were  held  in  every  county  of 
the  Territory  on  August  28,  and  from  the  returns,  as  vet  incomplete,  a  high  degree 
of  scholarship  was  exhibited,  few  failures  being  recorcied. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  four  new  counties  have  been  created  by  acts  of 
the  le^slative  assembly  of  1903.  Superintendents  of  public  schools  appomted  to 
office  in  these  new  counties,  while  exhibiting  the  utmost  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  have  not  as  yet  made  such  complete  returns  to  this  oflice  as  is  desirable. 
From  the  new  county  of  Leonard  Wood,  for  instance,  no  report  whatever  has  been 
received  by  this  office,  probably  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  funds  to  which  this  new  county  is  entitled  from  the  school  fund  of  the  old 
county  of  Guadalupe  (now  abolished)  has  not  been  satisfactorily  and  definitely 
made,  so  far  as  the  various  school  districts  are  concerned;  but  I  am  advised  unofiS- 
cially  that  there  is  ample  money  in  the  school  fund  of  each  of  the  new  counties  to 
successfully  maintain  all  schools  during  the  coming  school  year.  The  amount  of  the 
school  fund  in  these  new  counties  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  whatever  it  may  be 
should  be  added  to  the  $166,797.36  now  reported  as  being  on  hand  and  available  for 
school  purposes.    A  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  on  hand  available  for 
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school  purposes  in  these  new  counties  would  be  $20,000.    In  my  annual  report  whicA 
I  am  to  submit  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  the  exact  figures  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  new  counties  will  appear,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  my  estimate  as  given  above  will  be  exceeded.     Allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  these  new  superintendents  for  their  failure  to  make  detailed  reports  on  or  before 
August  15,  as  required  by  law,  because  of  the  difficulties  they  must  have  encountered, 
and  which  undoubtedly  they  are  now  encountering,  in  obtaining  statistics  relative 
to  their  schools;  but  when  matters  have  been  brougnt  down  to  a  business  basis  1 
expect  to  receive  reports  from  them  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.    Misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  date  when  reports  should  be  filed  has  caused  delay  in  the  filing  of 
reports  in  this  office,  many  county  superintendents  not  realizing  that  by  act  of  the 
last  legislature  reports  were  to  be  made  at  an  earlier  date  than  heretofore. 

Regretting  that  I  have  not  the  data  at  hand  from  which  to  compile  a  further  reporfc 
as  to  other  schools  in  the  Territory,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Fbanco.  Chavez^ 
Superintendent  of  PMie  Instruction^ 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  Neiv  Mexico, 

Note. — Dunne  the  last  leg^islature  the  law  was  changed  in  regard  to  time  for  coon- 
ties  and  school  districts  making  reports  until  the  month  of  August,  so  it  was  impoa- 
aible  for  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  secure  reports  up  to  June  30 
that  would  contain  the  desired  information.  For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  best  to 
insert  the  report  as  presented  by  the  superintendent  as  above,  under  date  of  Septen^ 
ber  9,  1903. 


REPORT   OF  THE   SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

By  Edward  L.  Bartlettt. 

During  the  eleven  months  ending  June  19,  1903,  at  the  rejquest  of  different  Terri* 
torial  officerB,  boards,  and  commissions,  I  have  ^ven  20  written  opinions  upon  the 
construction  of  the  laws  relating  to  their  different  duties  and  functions,  besides 
writing  a  large  number  of  official  letters,  giving  advice  and  directions  to  public 
officers  and  boards  on  the  construction  of  laws,  m  reply  to  requests  from  them  for 
information. 

I  have  examined  and  passed  upon  a  larse  number  of  recjuisition  papers  from  other 
States  and  Territories,  and  have  examined  and  given  opinions  as  to  the  regularity  of 
all  applications  to  yourself  for  the  issuance  of  requisition  and  extradition  papers  to 
other  States,  Territories,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  I  have  allowed  the  name  of 
the  Territory  to  be  used  in  three  quo  warranto  proceedings  upon  proper  showing 
to  me  that  such  writs  would  issue,  and  in  one  case  declined  to  apply  for  the  writ, 
for  the  reason  that  the  showing  made  did  not  warrant  me  in  asking  the  same.     The 

Sarty  applying  for  this  writ  then  applied  to  the  district  court  of  Santa  Fe  County 
irectly  for  the  writ  or  an  order  upon  me  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  to  compel  me 
to  apply  for  the  same.  I  appearea  before  the  court.  The  matter  was  exhaustively 
aii^ued,  and  the  opinion  of  tne  court  sustained  my  position  and  held  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  compel  me  to  act. 

I  furnished  the  form  for  refunding  bonds  authorized  by  the  last  legislature  and 
approved  the  deed  and  title  of  lands  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  to  the 
Reform  School. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legislative  assembly  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Agricultural  College  procured  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  against  the  treasurer 
of  the  Territory  to  compel  him  to  place  in  the  "temporary  provisional  indebtedness 
fund,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  $25,000,  appropriated  to  it  by  the  act  out  of 
the  "capitol  building  bond  fund*'  and  the  ** provisional  indebtedness  bond 
fund."  I  have  filed  a  return  to  this  writ,  setting  out  reasons  why  it  could  not  be 
complijed  with,  and  the  matter  will  be  heard  before  the  court  at  chambers  on  the 
29th  instant. 

In  the  matter  of  my  inter\^ention  for  the  Territory  in  the  *'Ele]f)hant  Butte  Dam 
case,"  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  I  would  report  that  on  January  22  last  my 
petition  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Territorv  was  denied  by  Judge  Parker  and  the 
case  is  still  pending  in  his  court  with  the  original  parties,  but  is  not  being  pressed 
by  the  Government. 

There  was  only  one  criminal  case  appealed  to  the  last  term  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  was  dismissed  by  the  appellant,  and  a  writ  of  error  in  the  same  case  issued 
under  the  extraordinary  law  of  1901,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  in  force,  although 
an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  same  by  the  last  legislature. 

.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  eight  judgments  for  the  Territory  have  been 
affirmed,  two  reversed,  and  three  are  still  under  advisement  by  the  court.  One  of 
these  is  the  case  of  McLean  &  Co.  v.  The  Territory,  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  hide-inspection  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1901,  and  there  are  now  no  cases 
pending  in  tne  supreme  court  in  which  the  Territory  is  interested  except  those  under 
advisement. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  commission  to  select  lands  for  the 
Territory  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  21,  1898,  as  a  member  of  the  Terri- 
torial board  of  public  lands  to  sell  and  lease  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territorv  the  lands 
thus  selected,  and  as  a  member  of  the  capitol  custodian  committee,  each  of  which 
has  held  a  regular  monthly  meeting  and  numerous  special  meetings. 

I  again  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  me  in  my  last  two  reports, 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  providing  the  time  within  which  acts  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  should  take  effect.  Under  the  present  law,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  act,  all  new  laws  take  effect  thirty  davs  after  their  passage.  But  the  custom  of 
the  legislature  for  many  years  past  has  been  to  pro  viae  ''that  this  act  shall  take 
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effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage."  This  practice  works  a  g;reat  hard- 
ship and  injustice  on  our  oeople  on  account  of  the  sparse  population,  peat  area  of 
territory,  and  lack  of  rapia  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  delay  m  the  publi- 
cation of  the  laws.  The  last  legislature  passed  122  acts,  all  but  a  few  of  which  were 
to  take  effect  immediately. 

The  l^slature  adjourned  on  the  I9th  of  March,  and  the  laws  are  not  printed  and 
ready  for  distribution  at  this  date.  And  during  that  time  a  term  of  court  has  been 
held  in  every  county  in  the  Territory,  at  which  neither  judges,  attorneys,  nor  litigants 
were  informed  of  the  laws  in  force,  what  had  been  repealed  or  amended,  or  what 
new  ones  had  been  enacted.  And  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  no  new  act  of 
the  legislature  should  be  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  its  i>ublication  by  the  secre- 
tary 01  the  Territory.  Congress  ought  to  provide  for  distributing  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress to  the  different  Territorial  officials,  as  many  of  these  acts  affect  directly  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  Territory  and  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
comply  with  them,  and  at  present  even  our  judges  are  not  supplied. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS; 

By  Alphecs  A.  Keen. 

Lecues  of  common  school  lands  approved,  by  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Tnteriar  since 

January  i,  190S» 


County. 

Number 
of  leases. 

Amount 
of  rental. 

Bernalillo 

1 

64 

6 

8 

10 

86 

48 

4 

4 

5 

8 

2 

5 

1 

4 

10 

19 

5 

$12.80 

Chaves 

1,044  80 
64  00 

Coliax 

Donna  Ana 

124  80 

Eddy 

170  20 

•a-v^^m^  J   *■■****■>****■*■*■*■■■■*■■■*■**■*****■*■**********■***■■*■**■■■■****■***■■**•*■ 

Qrant 

1,298-60 

Quadalnpe 

7U4.40 

Lincoln 

61.20 

Luna 

158.00 

Mora 

64.00 

Otero 

175.00 

Roosevelt 

* 

25.60 

San  Mliniel 

88.20 

Santa  Fe 

• 

12.80 

Sierfa 

70.40 

Socorro 

147.20 

Union 

262.40 

Valencia - 

166  40 

■ 

Total 

283 

4,685.80 

Number  of  leases  of  common  school  lands  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
awaiting  approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  81,  representing  a  rental 
of  $1,213.60.  Number  of  applications  awarded,  leases  not  yet  completed  by  appli- 
cants, 11,  representing  a  rental  of  $211.20. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  the  Territory.  Section  4, 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1898  (Stat.  484).  March  23,  1903,  received  from 
the  United  States,  $2,026.26. 

Apportiownent  common  school  income  fund,  by  Hon.  /.  Francisco  Chaves,  superintendent 

of  public  instruction.  May  7,  190S. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  29,  Chapter  LXXIV,  Laws  of  1899, 
the  following  apportionment  of  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  treasurer 
was  made  to  the  various  counties  of  the  Territory  according  to  the  pro  rata  enumera- 
tion of  school  children  in  each  county  as  last  returned  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent: 


County. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana  . . . 

Eddy 

Orant 

Lincoln  

Leonard  Wood 
Luna 


Number  of 
children  of 
school  age. 


6.167 
1,218 
3,087 
8,851 
1,231 
2.988 
1,986 
1.431 
779 


Apportion- 
ment. 


92,159.45 

421.65 

1,080.45 

1,347.85 

480.50 

1,045.80 

695.10 

500.55 

272.65 
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McKlnley 

Mora 

Otero 


Quay 

Roosevelt . . 
Rio  Arriba . 
San  Juan... 
San  MlgiVBl 
Santa  Fe... 
Sandoval  .. 
Sierra 


Socorro. . 

Taos 

Union ... 
Valencia 


Total. 


County. 


Number  of 
children  of 

Apportion- 

8cboolaire. 

ment. 

693 

$242.55 

4,005 

1,401.75 

2,089 

731.15 

667 

196.95 

712 

249.20 

8,618 

1.266.30 

1,346 

471. 10 

5.605 

1,S61.75 

5,862 

2.061.70 

2,618 

916.80 

1,124 

898.40 

2,701 

945.35 

8,731 

1,305.85 

1,751 

612.85 

3,347 

1,171.45 

62.501 

21,874.66 

InstittUional  land  sales  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1903 » 


Name. 


Agricultural  College 

Normal  schools 

Reform  School 

School  of  Mines , 

Penitentiary 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Miners' Hospital 

Military  Institute '. 

Total 


Acreage. 

Amount. 

1,354.24 

94,062.72 

2,?20 

12,240.00 

2.363.20 

10,684.40 

320 

1,440.00 

1.280.06 

4, 800.  at 

2,487.44 

10,104.84 

600 

2,700.00 

2,240 

9,120.00 

1,760 

6,480.00 

15,124.96 

61.502.32 

Tnstiiuiimial  land  leases  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1903. 


Name. 


Insane  Asylum  . . 
Miners'  Hospital. 


Total. 


Leases,  i  Amount. 


3 
1 


146.40 
82.00 


78.40 


The  historical  building  knoitm  as  **  The  Palace,^*  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  lands 

connected  therevrith. 

RBCEIFTB. 

January  1, 1903,  cash  on  hand $1,128.34 

N.  B.  Laughlin,  3  months'  rent 39. 00 

Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  P.  M.,  6  months'  rent 300.00 

Total 1,467.34 

DISBIIRSBMENTB. 

By  transfers  to  Territorial  treasurer,  as  shown  by  his  official  receipts  on  file.  $1, 467. 34 

Commissioner's  office  expense  as  evidenced  by  receipted  vouchers  on  file  shounng  itemised 

expenditures, 

Stationery,  advertising,  telegrams,  printing  annual  report  1902 $345. 84 

Government  stamped  envelopes,  postage,  and  post-omce  box  rent 73. 58 

Clerical  assistance 125. 05 

Commissioner's  salary 416. 66 


Total / 961.12 
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Moneys  deposited  ivith  the  Territorial  treamLver  by  the  Commig8ioner  of  Public  Ixinds,  as 

shonm  by  his  official  receipts  on  file, 

1903. 

Mar.  10.  CJomnion  school  income  fund $619. 46 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  permanent  fund 6, 066. 60 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas,  permanent  fund 6, 066. 60 

School  of  mines  permanent  fund & 1,386.60 

Reform  school  permanent  fund 10,581.00 

Blind  asylum  permanent  fund 7, 874. 16 

Deaf  and  dumo  asylum  permanent  fund 2, 646. 60 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 2, 826. 96 


31.  Common  school  income  fund 2, 149. 90 

The  Palace  income  fund 150.00 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 32. 00 

Insane  asvlum  income  fund 30. 80 

31.  The  Palace  income  fund,  balance  December  31, 1902.  1, 128. 34 

Territorial  tax  levy  fund,  balance  December  31, 1902.  2, 139.  78 


$38, 067. 98 


2, 362.  70 


3, 268. 12 


Apr.  28.  Five  per  cent  proceeds  United  States  Land  Office  sales  perma- 
nent fund 2,026.26 

30.  Common  school  income  fund $736. 65 

The  Palace  income  fund 39. 00 


June  1.  Common  school  income  fund 166.40 

Militarv  institute  permanent  fund 480. 00 

The  Palace  income  fund 100.00 

9.  Agricultural  college  permanent  fund 4, 062.  72 

Military  institute  permanent  fund 2, 400. 00 

Blind  asylum  permanent  fund 2, 177. 28 

Miners'  hospital  permanent  fund 1, 920. 00 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 1, 920. 00 

July  17.  Common  school  income  fund 1, 243. 40 

The  Palace  income  fund 50. 00 

Insane  asylum  income  fund 15. 60 

23.  Military  institute 3,546.62 

Miners'^  hospital 7,146.62 


775.65 


746. 40 


12, 480. 00 


1, 309. 00 


10, 693.  24 
71, 729. 35 


RBCAPITCLATION. 


Common  school  income  fund $4, 915. 81 

Miners'  hospital  income  fund 32. 00 

Insane  asylum  income  fund 46. 40 

The  Palace  income  fund , 1, 467. 34 

Agricultural  college  permanent  fund 4, 062.  72 

Mmers'  hospital  permanent  fund 9, 066. 62 

Military  institute  permanent  fund 6, 426. 62 

Deaf  and  dumb  a.sylum  permanent  fund 2, 646. 60 

Reform  school  permanent  fund 10, 581. 00 

Penitentiary  permanent  fund 4, 746. 96 

Blind  asylum  permanent  fund 10, 051. 44 

School  of  mines  permanent  fund 1, 386. 60 

Normal  school,  Silver  City,  permanent  fund 6, 066. 60 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas,  pennanent  fund 6, 066. 60 

Five  per  (rent  proceeds  United  States  Land  Office  sales,  account 

common  school  permanent  fund 2, 026. 26 

Territorial  tax  levy  fund  to  reimburse  board  of  public  lands, 
account  United  States  Land  Office  fees  balance  December 

31,1902 2,139.78 

71,729.35 
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Receipts: 

Leases  of  common  school  lands  ap- 
proved by  the  honorable  Secretary 

of  the  Interior 94,635.90 

Leases  on  file  in  Department  of  the 

Interior  awaiting  approval 1, 213. 60 

Incomplete  applications 211.20 

The  Palace'building 1,467.84 

-     Five  per  cent  proceeds  sales  public 
lands  within  the  Territory  by  the 

United  States 2,026.26 

Institutional  land  sales 61, 682. 32 

Institutional  land  leases 78. 40 

Deferred  payment  notes,  series  1902, 

1908,1904,1906 604.80 

Interest 6. 67 

Additional  payments  on  approved 

applications 249. 60 

Territorial  tax  levy,  balance   De- 
cemberSl,  1902 2,139.78 

74,115.27 


Disbursements: 

Territorial  treasurer 

Commissioner's  office,  expense. 
Cash  on  hand  in  banks 


$71,729.35 

961.12 

1,424.80 


74,115.27 


REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  LIBRARIAN. 

By  L.  EMMEnr. 

The  library  occupies  rooms  set  apart  for  it  in  two  places  in  the  capitol  building, 
one  on  the  second  floor  and  the  other  in  the  basement  thereof.  The  law  library, 
consistine  of  the  reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
of  the  united  States  courts,  and  of  digests  and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  the 
different  States  and  Territories,  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  a  nice,  well-lighted  room,  and  well  adapted  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  being  easy  of  access  from  the  supreme  court  room.  There  is  shelf  room 
now  provided  lor  about  8,000  volumes.  The  present  number  of  books  now  stored  in 
the  law  library  aggregates  5,700  volumes.  The  average  annual  increase,  by  wav  of 
purchase  and  ex^ange,  of  this'  library  is  about  200.  A  few  States,  namely,  I^ew 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  have  scarcely  any  reports.  When  filled 
out,  these  alone  will  add  over  250  volumes,  which  would  make,  if  all  reports  were 
complete,  alx)ut  5,950  volumes.  With  the  estimated  average  yearly  increase  there  is 
now  provided  sufficient  room  for  about  six  years  to  come.  But  on  account  of  the 
variance  of  increase  in  the  case  of  the  different  reports  and  the  impracticability  of  a 
different  arrangement,  some  reports  will  fill  out  their  allotted  space  much  sooner,  so 
that  they  will  De  crowded  for  room  within  three  years.  Other  sets  of  books  should 
be  purchased  in  the  near  future,  and  that  will  all  the  more  necessitate  an  increase  of 
shelf  room.  This  could  be  done  by  extending  the  cases  three  shelves  higher,  which 
would  add  nearly  one-half  to  the  present  space  and  would  accommodate  fully  4,000 
more  books. 

This  library  is  made  a  United  States  depository  for  its  publications,  which  are 
stored,  along  with  State  publications,  in  the  basement  annex.  The  annex  is  made 
the  repository  for  books  of  all  description  which  do  not  fall  within  the  class  of  books 
stored  and  belonging  to  the  law  library.  A  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  books 
stored  there  is  3,075  Federal  publications  and  1,975  State  publications,  making  a  total 
of  5,050  books  in  the  annex.  There  is  a  yearly  average  increase  of  over  2(X)  books 
in  that  department.  But  here  the  available  space  wil}  not  accommodate  for  more 
than  two  years  the  books  which  should  be  shelved  there.  By  that  time  perhaps 
the  legislature  will  see  fit  to  provide  additional  room  as  above  su^ested,  by  putting 
up  more  shelves  in  the  main  library.  In  that  case  many  of  the  important  reports, 
such  as  those  of  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  Bureau  of  Labor,  American  His- 
torical Association,  etc.,  can  be  stored  in  the  main  library,  and  in  that  way  so  relieve 
the  annex  as  to  furnish  enough  room  for  three  or  four  vears  after  that.  So,  all  in  all, 
room  can  be  provided  in  the  present  quarters  for  the  books  that  will  be  received  for 
about  six  years  more.    By  that  time  surely  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  other  q  uarters. 

Another  source  of  supply  not  mentioned  above  is  the  publication  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Reports.  By  custom  and  agreement  the  Territory  purchases  300  copies,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  bu^s  100  copies,  making  400  copies  of  every  volume  published. 
As  there  is  no  provision  made  for  their  disposal  except  by  exchange  with  about  sixty 
libraries,  and  as  the  reports  come  out  at  the  rate  of  about  a  volume  a  year,  the  period 
of  usefulness  of  the  present  quarters  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Bv  constructing  window  lights  in  the  outside  walls  of  the  foundation  the  non- 
available  room  in  the  basement  could  be  utilized,  and  this  might  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  another  structure. 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  books,  both  law  and  otherwise,  is  in  preparation  and  is 
expected  to  be  soon  ready  for  the  printer.  On  account  of  the  small  space  allotted  to 
the  use  of  the  library,  it  has  been  impossible  to  arrange  the  books  as  systematically 
and  to  classify  them  as  thoroughly  as  might  be  dedred,  but  it  is  hoped  by  means  of 
this  catalogue  to  make  all  the-  books  accessible  to  the  patrons  of  the  library  and  to 
aid  in  the  proper  care  and  account  of  the  books  received  hereafter.  When  better 
facilities  are  provided  it  is  expected  that  a  better  classiflcation  and  catalogue  will 
be  made. 
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Toted  number  of  books  now  on  hand, 

Lawlibrary. 5, 700 

Estimated  Federal  documents,  etc 3, 075 

Estimated  State  publications , 1, 975 

Total 10,750 

Egtimaied  increase  for  JUcal  year. 

Law  books  by  exchange  ...1 105 

Purchased  from  publisner  etal 230 

Federal  and  State  publications  by  exchange 200 

Total  increase  for  year  ending  June  30, 1903 535 


REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN. 

By  Page  B.  Otero. 

Under  section  3  of  the  new  law  I  have  so  far  made  47  appointments  as  deputy 
ffone  and  fish  wardens  for  the  Territory.  These  appointments  have  been  distributed 
m  the  different  counties  as  follows,  viz:  Santa  Fe  County,  11;  CoHblx  County,  9; 
Mora  County,  2;  San  Miffuel  County,  5;  Bernalillo  County,  2;  Sandoval  County,  2; 
San  Juan  County,  2:  Chaves  County,  1;  Eddy  County,  1;  Socorro  Ck)unty,  3; 
Valencia  County,  1;  Kio  Arriba  County,  1;  Taos  County,  4;  Grant  County,  1;  Sierra 
County,  1;  Dof5a  Ana  County.  1. 

In  this  number  are  includea  the  forest  rangers  in  the  different  reserves,  namely, 
7  in  the  Gila  Reserve,  4  in  the  Pecos  Reserve,  and  1  in  the  Lincoln  Reserve. 

I  have  visited  nearly  every  section  of  the  Territory,  excepting  those  in  the  most 
southern  counties,  where  I  have  been  prevented  from  going  oy  reason  of  heav^  rains 
and  floods,  and  I  find  that  the  old  law  has  been  constantly  violated,  and  with  im- 
punity, due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
same  and  no  one  at  the  head  to  look  after  it. 

I  find  also  in  almost  every  instance  in  the  districts  I  have  visited  a  disposition 
among  the  residents  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  assist  me  in  whatever  way  they  can, 
since  they  realize  what  it  means  to  them,  and  right  here  I  may  state  that  it  is  not 
the  native  residents  who  wantonly  destroy  the  game  and  fish,  but  the  professional 
hunter  and  visitors  who  desire  to  make  records. 

While  the  conditions  regarding  game  and  fish  will  no  doubt  improve  under  the 
present  laws  and  the  strict  enforcement  thereof,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
or  two: 

Outside  of  the  game  animals  and  birds,  such  as  deer,  elk,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  wild  turkey,  mountain  grouse,  and  quail  killed  illegally  by  hunters,  not  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  increase  is  lost  through  the  ravages  of  hear,  mountain  lion, 
wolf,  coyote,  lynx,  etc  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  destruction  can  be 
stopped,  or  at  least  lessened,  and  that  is  by  increasing  the  bounty  on  such  carniv- 
orous animals. 

The  different  tribes  of  Indians  also  have  their  animal  hunts,  in  which  thev  slaughter 
deer,  antelope,  and  elk  regardless  of  age  and  sex,  and  usually  for  the  skins  of  the 
animals  only,  leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot  or  furnish  food  for  wild  beasts. 

As  far  as  I  am  at  present  able  to  learn,  there  are  three  small  herds  of  elk  still  rang- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  Territory — one  in  Taos  County,  one  in  Colfax  County,  and 
another  in  Socorro  County,  in  all  not  more  than  100  in  number. 

There  are  also  a  few  mountain  sheep,  some  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  some  in 
the  San  Andres  Range,  and  a  few  in  Taos  and  San  Juan  counties.  These  animals, 
together  with  antelopes,  once  so  plentiful,  now  scarce,  should  be  protected  for  at  least 
the  next  ten  years. 

The  season  on  wild  turkey,  mountain  grouse,  and  quail  should  also  be  shortened, 
that  on  quail  particularly,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  clos^  sea- 
son on  turtle  aoves. 

As  there  are  no  convenient  means  for  keeping  our  streams  and  lakes  stocked  with 
game  food  fish,  the  conditions  of  this  attractive  sport  are  very  bad.  Streams  like  the 
Pecos,  Mora,  Cebolla,  San  Anton,  Brazos,  Chama,  and  many  others,  which  a  few 
years  ago  furnished  magnificent  sport,  are  now  almost  cleaned  of  trout.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Hon.  Neill  B.  Field,  Hon.  W.  B.  Childers,  and  others  interested,  the 
Pecos  River,  a  beautiful  trout  stream,  has  been  occasionally  stocked  and  now  con- 
tains five  varieties  of  trout,  native  mountain  trout,  eastern  tirook,  rainbow,  German 
brown,  and  dolly  varden. 

Sections  6  and  11  of  the  present  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  animals  or  fish 
killed  or  caught  within  the  limits  of  tne  Territory  w^ill  doubtless  save  a  large  per- 
centage of  both. 

Reports  from  deputies  give  the  gratifying  information  that  upon  ofiicial  notification 
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all  owners  of  canals,  ditches,  and  acequias  are  complying  with  the  law  in  placing 
wire  screens,  as  required  by  section  8,  at  the  intake  of  all  such  canals  and  ditchee. 

I  am  collecting  all  available  data  regarding  conditions  of  streams  in  different  dis- 
tricts in  the  Territory  to  show  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  United  States  Government  to  establish  a  fish  hatchery  at  some  conven- 
ient point  in  the  Territory. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  at  Trout  Springs,  San  Miguel  County, 
owned  by  Mr.  Max  Nordhaus,  of  Laa  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  trout  can  be  hatched  in  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty  days,  and  that  all  conditions — namely,  temperature  of  water, 
amount  of  nourishment  supply,  and  general  natural  surroundings — are  perfect  for 
establishing  such  a  plant. 

If  this  assistance  can  be  secured,  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  in  always  keep- 
ing the  streams  plentifully  supplied  with  game  fish. 

Quite  a  great  deal  of  activity  is  being  displayed  by  the  Adams  and  Bartlett  cattle 
companies  and  the  Maxwell  land  grant  owners  in  stocking  their  ranges  and  strecuns, 
the  former  companies  having  introduced  Chinese  pheasants  and  Bob  W^hite  quail  on 
their  large  ranches  in  Colfa^  County,  and  this  year  will  place  a  laige  number  of 
different  varieties  of  trout  in  their  streams. 

The  Silver  City  sportsmen  have  also  shown  great  interest  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  game  and  fish  in  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties. 

In  April  last  I  made  a  visit  to  Denver,  Colo.,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  State 
game  and  fish  commissioner,  Mr.  J.  M.  Woodard,  and  was  assured  of  nis  hearty 
cooperation  in  protecting  the  game  and  fish  along  the  line  between  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  that  while  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  difiScnlt 
to  secure  the  services  of  good  men  to  act  as  deputy  wardens,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  inducements  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  loss  of  time  in  attending  to  these 
duties,  still  I  have  been  very  fortunate  so  far  in  enlisting  a  few  such  men,  who  are 
willing  to  waive  all  other  considerations  in  their  interest  in  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing one  of  our  most  attractive  features. 

With  such  assistance,  under  the  present  laws  I  hope  to  be  able  ere  my  term  of  office 
expires  to  make  a  creditable  showmg. 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  expenses  of  the  office  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend as  follows,  viz: 

That  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  be  issued,  both  resident  and  nonresident,  for 
season  or  daily. 

That  a  fee  be  charged  for  issuing  importation  certificates  or  permits  to  sell  game  or 
fish  lawfully  imported. 

That  all  those  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  under  section  14  of  the  act  shall 
pay  a  license. 

That  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  maintaining  any  private  preserve, 
pond,  or  lake  pay  license  for  same. 

That  taxidermists  pay  fees. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  far  ahead  of  many  States  and  Territories  in  natural 
advantages  for  the  propagation  of  game  animals  and  fish. 

With  its  numerous  mountain  ranges,  well  supplied  with  timber  and  grass,  furnish- 
ing food  and  shelter  for  its  game  animals,  its  never-failing  supply  of  water,  finding 
its  way  down  the  mountain  sides  in  thousands  of  brooks  and  nvulets,  homes  of  the 
beautiful  trout,  our  Territory  could  be  made  a  paradise  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
legitimate  sport  and  care  for  healthy  outdoor  exercise. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

By  W.  H.  Wh  ITEM  AN, 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Guard  on  June  30,  1903,  is  398,  made  up  by  o^n- 
izations  stationed  as  follows,  viz:  Company  A,  Las  Cruces;  Company  D,  Silver  City; 
Company  F,  Santa  Fe;  Company  G,  Albuquerque;  Company  H,  Socorro;  Company  K, 
Las  Vegas,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  infantry,  headquarters,  Albuquerque;  Troop  A 
of  the  First  Squadron  of  cavalry,  Las  Vegas;  the  band  of  the  First  Regiment  of  infan- 
try, at  Albuquerque,  and  the  band  of  the  First  Squadron  of  cavalry,  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  men  are  well  clothed  with  the  blue  regulation  uniforms  and  are  still  armed 
with  the  Springfield  rifles,  but  requisition  has  been  made  for  the  new  United  States 
magazine  rifles,  carbines,  and  accouterments,  and  it  is  hoped  within  a  short  time  we 
will  be  prepared  to  issue  the  new  arms.  Requisitions  have  also  been  made  for  a 
complete  equipment  of  blankets,  t>ents,  and  camp  equipage  of  everv  description,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  our  companies  will  be  completely  equipped  for  field  service. 
Preparation  is  being  made  to  send  the  Guard  about  250  strong  to  the  joint  maneuvers 
encampment  to  be  held  in  Wyoming  in  the  last  half  of  August,  and  oflicers  and  men 
are  greatly  gratified  that  the>r  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  in  addi- 
tion to  company  drill.  The  improvement  in  efficiency  and  morale  made  since  my 
last  report  is  qmte  noticeable. 

The  several  orejtnizations  of  the  Guard  were  inspected,  under  orders  from  the  War 
Department,  bv  Capt.  Kirby  Walker,  Fourteenth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  beginning  at  Santa 
Fe  May  18  and  closing  at  Las  Cruces  May  22,  1903.  There  musteml  at  the  inspec- 
tions 325  officers  and  men,  which  did  not  include  Company  G,  at  Albuquenjue^  that 
company  at  that  time  being  disorganized,  discharges  from  various  causes,  principally 
from  expiration  of  the  term  of  ser\dce,  having  depleted  the  company  to  about  15 
men.  Since  that  time  the  oi^ganization  of  the  company  has  been  completed  and  now 
musters  45  officers  and  men.  The  inspections  at  Las  Vegas  and  Silver  City  were 
made  in  daytime,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  men  to  get  away  from  their  business 
affairs  and  attend.  However,  the  attendance  at  those  places  waJs,  under  the  circum- 
stances, very  commendable.  The  report  of  the  inspector  has  not  been  furnished  this 
office. 

Applications  have  been  made  for  the  oi^ganization  of  new  companies  at  Deming 
and  JPortales,  but  being  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  were  at  these  places  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  men  of  eli^ble  ages  permanently'  residing  there  to  maintain  mili- 
tary organizations,  no  authorization  has  yet  been  given  for  the  same.  A  new  infantrv 
company  is  talked  of  at  Albuquerque,  and  a  number  of  men  have  been  enroUea. 
Great  difficultv  is  experienced  at  the  principal  railroad  towns  in  the  Territory  in 
organizing  and  keeping  up  military  companies  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
various  labor  unions,  which  is  so  strong  that  at  Albuquerque  it  was  thought  for  a 
while  that  the  reorganization  of  Companv  G  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  but  fortu- 
nately the  energy  and  persistence  of  the  officers  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
opposition.  The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  in  maintaining  the  guard 
grows  out  of  the  transient  character  of  our  population.  Young  men  come  in  from 
the  States  and  soon  join  the  guard  at  the  place  where  they  may  locate,  but  soon  become 
restless,  and  thinking  they  can  do  better  elsewhere  they  move  to  some  other  place, 
so  that  the  officers  have  to  be  continually  recruiting  their  ranks,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  at  all  times  a  lai]ge  percentage  of  raw  recruits  in  everv  company.  Another 
great  drawback  is  found  in  the  insufficient  appropriation  made  by  the  Territory  for 
the  support  of  the  guard.  In  each  company  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  system 
of  collecting  monthly  dues  from  each  member  to  keep  up  tneir  expenses.  The  small 
amount  paid  by  the  Territory  for  the  rent  of  armories  is  the  only  help  they  receive 
from  the  Territory,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

The  annual  inspection  required  by  law  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  was 
made  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1903,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found  the  con- 
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dition  of  that  institution  in  admirable  shape.  The  inspection  was  thorough  and 
comprised  an  examination  of  the  buildings,  rooms,  beading,  kitchen  and  dining 
department,  the  arms  and  accouterments,  and  I  witnessed  company  and  battalion 
drul.  I  made  it  a  point  to  interrogate  the  students  as  to  the  treatment  they  received, 
and  from  all  obtained  the  same  answer — ^that  they  were  entirely  pleased  with  the 
institution  and  their  instructors,  that  they  had  no  complaints  ana  wanted  to  return 
the  next  year.  The  superintendent,  Col*  J.  W.  Willson,  and  his  corps  of  aasiatants 
seem  to  lie  men  of  ability  and  character  and  well  fitted  for  their  worx.  The  school 
is  firrowing  in  popular  favor,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  attendance,  which  now  haa  an 
enrollment  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  and  a  laiiger  number  than  can  be 
cared  for  properly.  All  sorts  of  shifts  have  to  be  made  to  accommodate  the  students. 
Temporary  quarters  are  found  for  some  in  the  building  erected  for  a  gymnasitim  and 
in  the  buildmg  erected  for  ouarters  for  the  officers.  The  necessity  for  additional 
buildings  is  so  apparent,  and  nas  been  presented  by  me  so  often,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  go  over  the  matter  at  this  time.  The  honor  graduates  in  the  class  of  1903 
were  Bradley  Morris  Thomas,  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Bruno  Totzek,  of  Chaves  County, 
who  received  commissions  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  official  roster  of  the  guard  at  this  time  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  governor,  commander  in  chief,  Santa  Fe;  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H. 
Whiteman,  adiutant-general  and  ex  officio  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  inspector- 
general,  and  chief  of  ordnance,  Santa  Fe;  Col.  W.  R.  Tipton,  suigeon-general,  Las 
Vegas;  Col.  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  judee-advocate-general.  Las  Cruces;  (%1.  William 
E.  I)ame,  inspector  of  rifle  practice,  Albu<iuerque;  Col.  £.  Godwin- Austen,  aid-de- 
camp. Las  Veeas;  Col.  E.  W.  Dobson,  aid-de-camp,  Albuquerque;  Col.  Venoeslao 
Jaramillo,  aid-de-camp.  El  Rito;  Col.  J.  E.  Hurley,  aid-de-cam^).  Las  Vegas;  Col. 

A.  S.  Greig,  aid-de-camp,  Alamogordo;  Col.  J.  W.  Fleming,  aid-de-camp,  Silver 
City;  Col.  Jan  Vanhouten,  aid-de-camp,  Raton;  Col.  J.  W.  Willson,  aid-de-camp, 
Roswell. 
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Colonel,  John  Borrodaile,  commanding,  Albuquerque;  lieutenantpoolonel,  Eugene 
Van  Patten^  Las  Cruces;  major,  second  battalion,  J.  E.  Elder,  Albuquerque;  major 
third  battalion,  O.  G.  Myhre,  Silver  City;  major-surgeon,  J.  F.  Pearoe,  Albuquerque; 
adjutant,  Capt.  John  H.  Stingle,  Albuquerque;  quartermaster,  Capt.  E.  W.  Baltes, 
Albuquerque;  commissary,  Capt.  W.  C.  Porterfield,  Silver  City;  chaplain  vacant; 
adjutant  second  battalion.  First  Lieut.  O.  A.  Matson,  Albuqueroue;  adjutant  third 
battalion,  First  Lieut.  J.  R.  Hicks,  Silver  dty;  quartermaster  and  commissary  third 
battalion.  First  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lorenz,  Silver  City;  assistant  surgeon.  First  Lieut.  £.  L- 
Woods,  Silver  City. 

Company  A,  Las  Cruces:  Captain,  John  H.  May,  Las  Cruces;  first  lieutenant,  W.  F. 
Jacoby,  Las  Cruces;  second  lieutenant,  Theodore  Rouault,  Las  Cruces. 

Company  D,  Silver  City:  Captain,  L.  J.  Newell,  Silver  Citv;  first  lieutenant,  Colin 
Neblett,  Silver  City;  second  lieutenant,  Charles  B.  Morrill,  Silver  City. 

(jompany  F,  Santa  Fe:  Captain,  John  Shoemaker,  Santa  Fe;  first  lieutenant,  Juan 

B.  Sandoval,  Santa  Fe;  second  lieutenant,  Henry  Alarid,  Santa  Fe. 

Company  G,  Albuq^uerque:  Captain,  Michael  0*Donnell,  Albuquerque;  first  lieu- 
tenant, Charles  Whiting,  Albuquerque;  second  lieutenant,  Luebbo  G.  Albers, 
Albuquerque. 

Company  H,  Socorro:  Captain,  T.  J.  Mathews,  Socorro;  first  lieutenant,  S.  Abeytia, 
Socorro;  second  lieutenant,  O.  K.  Smith,  Socorro. 

Company  K,  Las  Vegas:  Captain,  A.  R.  DaCosta,  Las  Vegas;  first  lieutenant,  B. 
Lucero,  Las  Vegas;  second  lieutenant,  J.  C.  Lynch,  Las  Vegas. 

FIBST  SQUADBON  CAVALHT,  HBAOQUARTERS  LAS  VBGAS. 

Major,  R.  C.  Rankin,  Las  Vegas;  adjutant.  First  Lieut.  R.  H.  Gross,  Las  Vegas; 
quartermaster  and  commissary,  Second  Lietit.  R.  C.  Reid,  I.as  Vegas;  assistant  sur- 
geon, Capt.  H.  M.  Smith,  Las  Vegas. 

Troop  A,  Las  Vegas:  Captain,  A.  P.  Tarkington,  Las  Vegas;  first  lieutenant,  E.  J. 
McWenie,  Las  Vegas;  second  lieutenant,  Ludwig,  W.  Ufeld,  Las  Vegas. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

By  J.  D.  Sena,  Clerk. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  and  the  date  of  my  last  report 
to  you,  the  docket  of  this  court  show^  the  following: 

Cases  under  ad  visement 21 

Cases  pending  on  motion 1 

Cases  to  be  heard  August  28,  1902 2 

Cases  for  disbarment 1 

Cases  returnable  to  January  term,  1903 10 

Cases  filed  during  the  present  fisoEd  year 43 

Total 78 

The  cases  above  enumerated  were  brought  into  this  court  as  follows: 


Fijrst  Judicial  district 

Second  jadicial  district , 

Third  judicial  district 

Fourth  Judicial  district 

Fifth  Judicial  district , 

Original  in  Supreme  Court  (disharment) . 


Total 


By  ap- 
peal. 


7 
28 

7 
18 

9 


By  Writ 
oxerror. 


2 

4 
8 
3 


Total. 


9 

27 

10 

21 

9 

2 


78 


Of  which  cases  the  following  disposition  is  shown  on  the  docket  of  this  court,  viz: 

Finally  determined  by  affirmance 21 

Finally  determined  bv  dismissal ^ 10 

Reversed  and  remanded  to  the  district  courts 9 

Under  advisement  by  the  court ,.  31 

Disbarment 2 

Returnable  January  term,  1904 6 


Total 


78 


Of  the  cases  removed  from  this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it 
stands  as  follows: 

Pending  at  the  date  of  thelaist  report 2 

Appealed  during  the  year 1 


Total 


Disposed  of  as  follows: 

Reversed  for  further  evidence 1 

Still  pending  in  Supreme  Court 2 


Total 


The  first  day  of  each  r^ular  term  of  the  supreme  court  is  examination  day  for  the 
admission  of  all  applicante  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  first  dav  of  the  last  January  term 
there  were  18  applications  on  file  in  this  ofi^ce,  and  ail  took  the  examination  or  were 
admitted  on  certificates  of  previous  practice  except  one  who  did  not  appear. 

Owing  to  the  careful  determination  of  cases  in  the  lower  courts  by  the  iudges  in 
the  different  districts,  the  business  of  this  court  has  been  gradually  diminishing. 
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FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 
A.  M.  Bergere,  Clerk. 

UNITED  STATES. 

cn'lL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 2 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 1 

Causes  disposed  of --  1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 -  2 

CBIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902. # 10 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 8 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 8 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1903 10 

UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902... 3 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 1 

Causes  disposed  of 0 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 4 

TERRITORIAL. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 117 

Causes  instituted  from  Jul^  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 167 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 41 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 70 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Causes  pending  June  30, 1903 162 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 43 

Causes  mstituted  from  July  a,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 36 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 21 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  plea 9 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  docket 11 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Causey  pending  June  30,  18^3 '. 37 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1902 -. 47 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 37 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 20 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 12 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 52 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1902 24 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 38 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 20 

Causei?  disposed  of  by  trial  and  plea 5 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  docket 6 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 31 

TAOS  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1902 28 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 53 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 13 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment.. 32 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 34 
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CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1902 9 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 18 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 7 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  plea 7 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  docket 2 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 10 

8AN  JUAN  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 16 

Causes  instituted  from  Juljr  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 43 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 5 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 23 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 21 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 13 

Causes  instituted  from  Juljr  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 15 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal 14 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial 2 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 12 

SUMMARY. 

crviL. 
Causes  pending  July  1,  1902: 

United  States 2 

Bankruptcy 3 

Santa  Fe  CJounty 117 

Rio  Arriba  County 1 47 

Taos  County 26 

San  Juan  County 16 

Total 211 

Causes  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

United  States 1 

Bankruptcy 1 

Santa  Fe  dounty 167 

Rio  Arriba  County 37 

Taos  County ^ 53 

San  Juan  County 43 

Total 302 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal: 

Santa  Fe  County 41 

Rio  Arriba  County 20 

Taos  County 13 

San  Juan  County 5 

Total 79 

Causes  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment: 

United  States 1 

Santa  Fe  County 70 

Rio  Arriba  County - 12 

Taos  County 32 

San  Juan  CSounty 23 

Total 138 

Causes  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue: 

Santa  Fe  County 1 
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Cansefl  pending  June  30,  1903: 

United  States 2 

Bankraptcy ......  4 

Santa  Fe  CS)unty 1© 

Rio  Arriba  County 52 

Taos  County ^..  34 

San  Juan  County.: 21 

Total 275 

CRnONAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902: 

United  States 10 

Santa  Fe  County , 43 

Rio  Arriba  County 24 

Taos  County 9 

San  Juan  County 13 

Total 99 

Causes  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903: 

United  States 8 

Santa  Fe  County 3ft 

Rio  Arriba  County 38 

Taos  County 18 

San  Juan  CSounty 15 

Total 115 

Causes  disposed  of  by  dismissal: 

Santa  Fe  County 21 

Rio  Arriba  County 20 

Taos  County ..-..  7 

San  Juan  County 14 

Total 62 

Clauses  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment: 

United  States 8 

Santa  Fe  County 9 

Rio  Arriba  County 5 

Taos  County ...- 7 

San  Juan  County 2 

Total - 31 

Causes  disposed  of  by  being  dropped  from  the  docket: 

Santa  Fe  County II 

Rio  Arriba  County ft 

Taos  County 2 

Total 19 

C  uses  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue: 

Santa  Fe  County 1 

Taos  County 1 


Total 


2 
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United  States 10 

Santa  Fe  County 37 

Rio  Arriba  County 31 

Taos  County 10 

San  Juan  County 12 

Total 100 
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RBCAPirULATION. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  of  allkinde  pending  July  1,  1902 211 

Causes  of  all  kinds  filed  from  July  1, 1902,  to  June  30,  1903 302 

Total 613 

Causes  of  all  kinds  disposed  of 218 

Causes  of  all  kinds  pending  June  30,  1903 295 

Total 513 

CBmiNAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 99 

Causes  of  all  kuids  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 115 

Total 214 

Causes  of  all  kinds  disposed  of 114 

Causes  of  all  kinds  pending  June  30, 1903 100 

Total 214 

SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

By  W.  E.  Dahb,  Clerk. 

Cases  of  all  kinds  on  dockets  June  30,  1902 371 

Ouesof  1^  kinds  instituted  during  year 446 

817 

Cases  of  all  kinds  disposed  of  during  year 510 

Balance,  cases  of  all  kinds  on  docket  June  30, 1903 307 

DISTBICr  COUBT,  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1902 22 

Criminal  cases  mstituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 116 

138 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 38 

Acquittals 22 

Dismissals 31 

91 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 47 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1902 243 

Civil  actions  filed  during  year  ending  June  30,1903 234 

477 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 265 

Dismissed 39 

294 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30, 1903 163 

DISTRICT  COURT,  VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1902 16 

Criminal  cases  mstituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 21 

37 
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Disposed  of: 

Convictions 3 

Acquittals .-  1 

Dismissals 3 

I 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 30 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1902 54 

Civil  actions  institutod  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 34 

88 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 45 

Dismissed 12 

57 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 31 

DISTRICT  COURT,  M'KINLBY  COUNTY. 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1902 12 

Civil  actions  institutod  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 41 

53 
Disposed  of: 

Tried 18 

Dismissals 5 

23 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 30 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1902 None. 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 14 

Disposed  of: 

Convictions 6 

Dismissals 2 

8 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 ^ 

DISTRICT  COURT,  SANDOVAL  COUNTY. 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1902 None. 

Civil  actions  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 10 

DISTRICT  COURT  (UNrTED  STATES),  SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Cases  of  all  kinds  on  docket  June  30, 1902 24 

Cases  of  all  kinds  instituted  during  year 21 

45 

Cases  of  all  kinds  disposed  of  during  year 24 

Balance,  cases  of  all  kinds  on  docket  June  30, 1903 21 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  June  30,  1902 6 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 20 

"^ 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 6 

Acquittals 5 

Dismissals 6 

16 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 10 

Civil  actions  pending  June  30,  1902 18 

Civil  actions  instituted  during  year  ending  June  30,  1903 1 

19 
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I>i8TX)sed  of: 

Tried 2 

Dismissed 6 

8 

Balance,  cases  pending  June  30,  1903 11 

THIRD  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 
By  J.  P.  MrrcHBLL,  Clerk. 

UNITED  STATES. 
CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 10 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 7 

17 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial 4 

By  court 2 

Balance,  pending  June  30, 1903 11 

CBIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 11 

Cases  filed  since  July  1,  1902 8 

19 
Disposed  of: 

By  dismissal 1 

Bv  convictions 3 

4 

Balance,  pending  June  30, 1903 15 

TERRITORIAL. 

DOf^A  ANA  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 20 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 62 

82 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissals 15 

Bv  trial 26 

41 

Balance,  pendingJune  30, 1903 41 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 52 

Cases  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 51 

103 
Disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue 1 

Dropped  with  leave 13 

Dismissals 26 

Number  of  bills 23 

Convictions 3 

Acquittals 2 

68 


Balance,  pending  June  30, 1903 35 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 
dYIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 77 

Caaes  filed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 67 

144         i 
Disposed  of:  I 

By  trial 53  ' 

By  dismissal 31 

84 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 --     60 

CBANCBBT. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 10 

Disposed  of —       2 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 1 S 

CRIMINA.L. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 42 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903 122 

164 
Disposed  of  : 

Nolle 26 

Acquittals 6 

Dropped,  with  leave  to  reinstate 43 

Convictions 63 

No  bills 9 

147 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 17 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 , 5 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  July  1, 1903 13 

18 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial 5 

By  dismissal 1 

6 


Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 12 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30, 1902 20 

Oases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903 25 

45 


Disposed  of: 

No  bills 5 

Chan^  of  venue 1 

Dismissals 2 

Acquittals 2 

Convictions 1 

11 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 34 

OTKRO  COUNTY. 

CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 33 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30, 1903 64 

87 
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DiBpofied  of: 

By  trial 14 

By  dismissal 5 

19 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 68 

CRIMINAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 30 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 59 

89 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 18 

Acquittals 5 

Dropped,  with  leave 1 

Dismissala 9 

No  bills 14 

47 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 42 

LUNA  COONTY. 

CIVIL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 12 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 23 

35 


Disposed  of: 

By  trial 6 

Dismissal 3 

9 


Balance,  cases  pending  June  30, 1903 26 

CRDaNAL. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 30 

Cases  filed  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 83 

113 


Disposed  of: 

Convictions 38 

Acquittals 2 

Dismissals 16 

Dropped,  with  leave 1 

Change  of  venue ;. 3 

No  bills 6 

66 

Balance,  pending  June  30,  1903 47 

FOURTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 
Secundino  Romero,  Clerk. 

GUADALUPE  COUNTY  (NOW  LEONARD  WOOD  <X)UNTY). 

CIVIL, 

Pending  June  30,  1902 30 

New  cases  (since) 18 

48 

Judgments  rendered 9 

Dismissed 3 

Pending  June  30,  1903 36 

Total 48 
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CRIMINAL. 


Pending  June  30,  1902 74 

Pending  June  30,  1903 74 


UNION  COUNTY. 


CIVIL. 


Pending  June  30,  1902 48 

New  cases  (since) : -. 47 

95 


Judgments  rendered - 31 

Dismissed .• 15 

Stricken  from  docket 7 

Pending  June  30,  1903 42 


Total 95 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 28 

New  indictments  (since) GO 

8S 


I 


Convictions 24 

Acquittals 2 

Dismissed 24 

Stricken  from  docket t ...     13 

No  true  bills 3 

Pending  June  30,  1903 : 22 

Total 88 

MORA  COUNTY.  "^ 

CIVIL, 

Pending  June  30.  1902 58         ] 

New  cases  (since) 39 

97 

Judgments  rendered 18 

Dismissed - 4 

Stricken  from  docket 11 

Pending  June  30,  1903 64 

Total 97 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 36 

New  indictments  (since) 15 

61 

Convictions - 2 

Dismissed 22 

Stricken  from  docket 2 

Venue  changed 1 

No  true  bills 2 

Pending  Jane  30,  1903 22 

Total 51 
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COLFAX  COUNTY. 


CIVIL. 


Pending  June  30.  1902 101 

New  cases  (since) 95 

196 

Judgments  rendered 67 

Dismissed 33 

Stricken  from  docket 11 

Pending  June  30,  1903 85 

Total 196 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 47 

New  inaictments  ( since ) 95 

142 

Convictions 25 

Acquittals 1 

Dismissed 37 

Stricken  from  docket 23 

No  true  bills 1 

Pending  June  30,  1903 55 

Total 142 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 250 

New  cases  (since) 151 

401 

Judgments  rendered 115 

Dismissed 42 

Stricken  from  docket 27 

Venue  changed 1 

Pending  June  30,  1903 216 

Total 401 

CRIKINAL. 

Pendinff  June  30,  1902 61 

New  inaictments  (since) 55 

Total 116 

Convictions - 21 

Dismissed 34 

Stricken  from  docket 6 

Pending  June  30,  1903 55 

Total 116 

QUAY  COUNTY. 

CIVIL. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 None. 

New  cases  (since) 4 

Judgments  rendered 2 

•  Pending  June  30,  1903 2 


Total 


4 
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CrVIL  CABB8. 

Pending  June  30,  1902: 

Leonard  Wobd  County  (formerly  Guadalupe  County) 30 

Union  County 48 

Mora  County 58 

Colfax  County 101 

San  Miguel  County 250 

Total 487 

New  cases  (since): 

Leonara  Wood  County  (formerly  Gpadalupe  County) 18 

Union  County 47 

Mora  County 39 

Colfax  County 96 

San  Miguel  County * 151 

Quay  County 4 

Total 354 

Judmients  rendered: 

Xeonard  Wood  County  (formerly  Guadalupe  County) 9 

Union  County 31 

Mora  County 18 

Colfax  County 67 

San  Miguel  County 115 

Quay  County 2 

Total 242 

Dismissals: 

Leonard  Wood  County  (formerly  Guadalupe  County) 3 

Union  County 15 

Mora  County 4 

Colfax  County 33 

San  Miguel  County 42 

Total 97 

Stricken  from  docket: 

Leonard  Wood  County  (formerly  Guadalux>e  County) —  None. 

Union  County 7 

Mora  County w - 11 

Colfax  County 11 

San  Miguel  County 27 

Total 56 

Venue  changed: 

San  Miguel  County 1 

Pending  June  30,  1903: 

Leonard  Wood  County  (formerly  Guadalupe  County) 36 

Union  County 42 

Mora  County 64 

Colfax  County - 85 

San  Miguel  County 216 

Quay  County 2 

Total 445 

CRIMINAL  CABSS. 

Pending  June  30,  1902: 

Leonard  Wood  County  (formerly  Guadalupe  County) 74 

Union  County 28 

Mora  County 36 

Colfax  County 47 

San  Miguel  County 61 

Total 246 
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New  indictments  (since) : 

Leonard  Wood  County  ( formerly  Guadalupe  County ) None. 

Union  County 60 

Mora  County 15 

Colfax  County 95 

San  Miguel  Cfeunty 55 

Total 225 

%  == 

Convictions: 

Union  County , 24 

Mora  County .' 2 

Colfax  Countv 25 

San  Miguel  County 21 

Total 72 

Acquittals: 

Union  County 2 

Colfax  County 1 


Total 


3 


Dismissals: 

Union  County 24 

Mora  County 22 

Colfax  County 37 

San  Miguel  County - 34 

Total 117 

^  =* 

Stricken  from  docket: 

Union  County 13 

Mora  County 2 

Colfax  County 23 

San  Miguel  County 6 

Total 44 

Venue  changed: 

Mora  County 1 

Number  of  true  bills: 

Union  County 3 

Mora  County 2 

Colfax  County 1 

Total 6 

Pending  June  30,  1903: 

Leonard  Wood  County  ( formerly  Guadalupe  County) 74 

Union  County 22 

Mora  County 22 

Colfax  County 55 

San  Miguel  County 55 

Total 228 

SUMMARY. 

CIVIL  CASEa. 

Pending  June  30, 1902 487 

New  cases  (since) 354 

Total 841 

6819—03 38 
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Judgments  rendered - 242 

Dismissals .  ^7 

Stricken  from  docket -  56 

Venue  changed , 1 

Pending  June  30,  1903 445 

Total 841 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 246 

New  inaictments  (since) 225 

Total 471 

Convictions 72 

Acquittals 3 

Dism  issals 117 

Stricken  from  docket --  44 

Venue  changed 1 

No  true  bills —  6 

Pending  June  30,  1903 228 

Total 471 

FIFTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 
John  E.  Gmffith,  Clerk.  • 

UNITED  STATES  BUSINESS. 
CIVIL. 

Causes  pending  July  1, 1902 11 

Docketed  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 8 

Judgments  during  year 2 

Causes  pending  June  30,  1903 13 

CRIMINAL. 

Causes  pending  July  1,  1902 11 

Docketed  during  year 2 

Pleas  of  guilty 2 

Nolles 6 

Pending  June  30,  1903 4 

SOCORRO  COUNTY. 
CIVIL. 

Pending  July  1, 1902 118 

Docketed 44 

Dismissals - 11 

Trials  and  j  udg men ta 38 

Pending  June  30,  1903 113 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  July  1, 1902 65 

Docketed 5 

Disposed  of  by  judge  as  committing  magistrate 1 

Pending  June  30, 1903 69 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
CTVIL, 

Pending  July  1, 1902 64 

Docketed 59 

Tried  before  court  and  jury 26 

Dismissed - 3 

Pending  June  30,  1903 94 
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CRIMINAL. 

Pending  July  1, 1902 79 

Docketed 21 

Convictions 5 

Acquittals 3 

Nones 13 

Pending  June  30,  1903 79 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 
CIVIL, 

Pending  July  1,1902 54 

Docketed 93 

Tried  by  court  and  jury 49 

Dism  issed 24 

Pending  June  30,  1903 74 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  July  1,  1902 38 

Docketed 50 

Convictions ..: 4 

Acquittals 1 

Pleas  of  guilty 14 

Nolles 22 

Pending  June  30,  1903 47 

EDDY  COUNTY. 

CIVIL. 

Pending  July  1, 1902 29 

Do(!keted 16 

Tried  by  court  and  jury 14 

Dismissed 2 

Pending  June  30, 1903 : 29 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  July  1,1902 41 

Docketed 20 

Convictions 7 

Acquittals 0 

Dismissed .  1 

Pending  June  30, 1903.! ^ !.!!!! !!!.!.!!!]"!. !!!!!!!!. ".!!!."...!..!.. !!!!!!  53 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  cases  pending  July  1,  1902 610 

Docketed  during;  year 318 

Disposed  of  during  year 248 

Pending  during  year 828 

Pending  June  30,  1903 ,  580 

My  deputy  in  Roosevelt  County  is  sick  and  made  no  report.  That  county  was  only 
recentlv  organized.  No  court  has  been  held  there  and  no  criminal  business  trans- 
acted, but  some  five  or  six  civil  cases  have  been  docketed. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 
SANTA  FE,  RIO  ARRIBA,  TAOS,  AND  SAN  JUAN  COUNTIES. 

By  E.  C.  Abbott. 

SANTA  FE  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  Julv  1,  1902 43 

Cases  instituted  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 36 

Cases  disposed  of  by  dismissal 21 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial  and  judgment 9 

Cases  dropped  from  docket 11 

Cases  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1903 37 

Nature  of  accusations  of  cases  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Appeals 6 

Arson 1 

Assaults 12 

Carrying  deadly  weapons 3 

Burglary 1 

Embezzlement 4 

Violation  liquor  law 2 

Murder 7 

Total 36 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1902 24 

Cases  mstituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 .•...  38 

Cases  disposed  of  by  dismissal 20 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial  and  plea 5 

Cases  disposed  of  by  beine  dropped  from  the  docket 6 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1903 31 

Nature  of  accusations  of  cases  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Appeal 11 

AssAults 7 

Carrying  deadly  weapons 2 

Diflcnarging  pistol _ 1 

Forgery 1 

Grand  larceny 7 

Libel 1 

Murder *.  3 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 2 

Perjury 1 

Violation  gaming  laws 2 

Total 38 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1902 9 

Cases  mstituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 18 

Cases  disposed  of  by  dismissal 7 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial  and  plea 7 

Cases  dropped  from  docket 2 

Cases  disposed  of  by  change  of  venue 1 

Cages  pending  June  30,  1903 -.-..--  10 

596 
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Nature  of  accusations  of  cases  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Assaults • 7 

Violation  liquor  laws 10 

Grand  larceny 1 

Total 18 

8AN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  July  1,  1902 13 

Cases  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  July  30,  1903 15 

Cases  disposed  of  by  dismissal 14 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 2 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1903 12 

Nature  of  accusations  of  cases  instituted  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Appeal 1 

Aiding  prisoners  to  escape 2 

Foi^ry 1 

Grand  larceny 6 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 1 

Unlawfully  driving  cattle 2 

Rape 1 

Unlawfully  branding  cattle 1 

Total 15 

The  i)eople  residing  in  the  counties  of  the  first  judicial  district  believe  in  law  and 
order,  and  the  grand  and  petit  juries  have  cooperated  with  the  officers  of  the  courts 
in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  murders  that  was  committed  in  Santa  Fe  County  was  committed  by 

two  prisoners  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  Territory,  and  while  detained  in  jail  for 
other  offenses  murdered  the  jailor  in  an  effort  to  escape.  One  of  the  murderers  was 
hanged  and  the  other  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Three  of  the  counties  of  this  district  are  border  counties,  and  most  of  the  crimes 
are  committed  by  residents  of  the  border  States. 

BERNALILLO,  SANDOVAL,  McKlNLEY,  AND  VALENCIA  COUNTIES. 

By  F.  W.  Clancy. 

In  Bernalillo  County  the  criminal  business  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 26 

New  cases  during  year 91 

117 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissed  or  stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 30 

Convictions 38 

Acquittals 1 11 

Venue  changed  to  other  counties 4 

82 

Pending  June  30,  1903 35 

The  91  new  cases  are  classified  as  follows: 

Murder 3 

Crimes  against  persons,  felonies 16 

Crimes  against  property,  felonies 44 

Crimes  against  public  justice 16 

Assault  and  battery 2 

Crimes  against  revenue  laws 1 

Other  minor  offenses 9 

Total 91 
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In  Valencia  County  the  criminal  busineas  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Pending  June  30,  1902 7 

New  cases  during  year 21 

28 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissed  or  stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 5 

Convictions 3 

Venue  changed  to  another  county 3 

11 

Pending  June  30,  1903 17 

The  21  new  cases  are  classified  as  follows: 

Crimes  against  persons,  felonies 4 

Crimes  against  property,  felonies 6 

Assault  and  battery 3 

Other  minor  offenses 8 

Total 21 

In  McKinley  Countv  there  has  been  but  one  term  of  court,  which  was  lield  in 
July,  1902.    The  criminal  business  is  as  follows: 

Cases  during  year 11 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissed 1 

Convictions 4 

Acquittals 1 

6 

Pending  June  30,  1903 5 

The  11  cases  are  classified  as  follows: 

Murder 3 

Crimes  against  persons,  felonies 4 

Assault  and  battery I 

Other  minor  offenses 3 

Total 11 

In  Sandoval  County  no  court  has  yet  been  held,  so  that  there  are  no  criminal  cases 
regularly  on  the  docket  of  that  court.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  but  little  criminal  business  in  that  county. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  term  of  court  in  Valencia  County  will 
show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases,  which  will  be  due 

Srincipally  to  the  coming  into  the  county  of  a  large  number  of  outsiders,  many  from 
ifferent  parts  of  our  own  country  and  some  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  who  were 
attracted  dv  the  railroad  building  from  Belen  to  the  eastward.  Such  railroad  opera- 
tions usually  bring  together  a  large  number  of  hangers-on  of  the  worst  sort,  and  dis- 
order, robbery,  and  violence  become  common.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  much  less  of  crime  following  along  the  construction  of  this  line  of  railroad  than 
has  ordinarilv  been  the  case  in  other  places,  but  still  enough  seriously  to  affect  the 
previous  gooa  record  of  the  county  as  to  the  amount  of  criminal  business.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tHis  is  due  to  the  lawless  character  of  strangers  and 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  fault  of  the  ordinary  population  of  the  county. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  operation 
of  the  present  statutes  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes.  It  had  been 
hoped' that  the  recent  legislature  would  amend  the  law,  in  view  of  experience  since 
1899,  but  as  it  failed  to  do  so  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  these  things  at  this  time  in 
the  hope  that  when  another  legislature  meets  tnere  may  have  been  such  discussion 
of  the  subject  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  needed  changes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  minute  criticism  of  the  statute  of  1899,  although  there 
are  many  matters  of  detail  in'which  it  could  be  improved.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  statute  was  a  good  one,  but  jn  its  practical  workings  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  of 
its  provisions  are  not  satisfactorv.  In  the  first  plac^e,  there  is  an  arbitrary  division 
as  to  delinquent  taxes  into  two  classes — one  of  not  more  than  $25  and  the  other  of 
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greater  amounts — and  a  different  practice  and  method  of  dealing  with  the  two  classes 
are  adopted.  In  a  broad  way,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  thus  complicating  and 
confusing  this  subject  by  having  two  such  different  systems  in  force.  In  the  next 
place,  it  IS  required  that  in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies  amount  to  more  than 
|25  each  the  form  of  obtaining  an  omnibus  judgment  in  the  district  court  is  to  be 
resorted  to.  This  results  in  a  great  number  of  controversies  which  are  more  or  less 
perplexed  and  confused  by  their  being  mixed  up  under  one  general  head  when  they 
ougnt  to  be  kept  separate.  No  more  or  better  notice  is  eiven  to  this  class  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers  than  to  the  small  ones,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sea  any  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  collector  of  taxes,  after  having  published  the 
list  of  delinquents,  to  proceed  to  make  sales  in  all  cases  without  resortmg  to  the  dis- 
trict court  at  all,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  may  exist  some  special  reasons 
for  having  suits  brought  against  the  delinquents,  but  which  should  be  brought,  as  is 
now  provided,  Only  upon  an  order  of  the  district  court  authorizing  the  bringing  of 
separate  suits.  If  the  law  could  be  changed  in  this  regard,  it  would  greatly  relieve 
the  files  and  records  of  the  district  court  and  would  tend  to  much  greater  clearness 
and  regularity  of  judicial  proceedings  in  tax  matters. 

It  may  not  be  improper  at  this  time  to  commend  the  action  of  the  l^slature  in 
creating  the  office  of  traveling  auditor.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  business 
in  every  county  in  New  Mexico  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  exertions  of  this 
officer  and  that  the  Territorial  treasury  will  be  benefited  by  actual  increased  receipts 
of  money,  enormously  exceeding  all  that  the  office  can  possibly  cost.  Perhaps  these 
benefits  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  man  who  holds 
the  office  than  to  the  character  of  the  statute  itself,  but  no  law  can  be  entirely  self- 
executing.  Our  legislators  deserve  none  the  less  of  credit  because  an  unusually  able 
man  has  oeen  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  duties  prescribed  by  a  statute. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  LEONARD  WOOD,  MORA,  AND  QUAY  COUNTIES. 

By  8.  B.  Davis,  Jr. 

No  court  has  been  held  in  the  former  county  of  Guadalupe  since  the  October  term, 
1901;  and,  therefore,  the  annexed  statement  shows  nothing  as  to  that  county  except 
cases  pending.  The  county  was  divided  by  the  last  legislature,  and  some  of  the 
cases  pending  therein  will  be  tried  at  Santa  Kosa,  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county 
of  Leonard  Wood,  and  the  remainder  at  Tucumcari,  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
county  of  Quay. 

Court  will  be  held  at  Santa  Rosa  next  October,  and  at  that  tine  a  large  portion  of 
the  cases  now  pending  in  the  old  county  of  Guadalupe  will  be  dispos^  of.  There 
are  very  few  new  cases  to  be  tried  in  Leonard  Wood  anrl  Quay  counties,  as  the  coun- 
ties are  now  in  much  better  condition  than  at  the  time  when  court  was  last  held. 
Except  for  a  few  instances  of  sheep  and  cattle  stealing  and  one  murder,  committed 
bjr  a  oand  of  outlaws,  the  members  of  which  are  now  in  custody,  very  few  serious 
crimes  have  been  committed. 

At  the  last  term  of  court  in  San  Miguel  County  there  were  fourteen  convictions, 
and  seven  persons  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  With  the  exception  of  one  woman, 
convicted  of  murder  on  change  of  venue  from  Mora  County,  the  convictions  were  for 
minor  crimes.  Sheep  and  cattle  stealing  have  practically  disappeared  both  in  San 
Miguel  and  Mora  counties.  The  persons  convicted  were  for  the  most  part  transient 
persons  drifting  through  the  country  and  stopping  in  this  vicinity  but  temporarily. 
One  feature  in  San  Miguel  County  is  the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  boys  under 
20  years  of  age.  Of  the  persons  convicted  at  this  last  term  six  were  unaer  this  age, 
three  being  sentenced  for  burglary.  The  number  of  youthful  tramps  who  drift  into 
this  vicinity  and  commit  crimes  shows  an  unfortunate  condition,  and  their  cases  are 
always  difficult  to  dii^pose  of.  A  penitentiarv  sentence  does  not  seem  just  in  many 
of  such  cases,  and  the  establishment  of  a  l*erritorial  reform  school  will  furnish  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficultv. 

Mora  County,  from  the  standpoint  of  law  and  order,  is  in  the  best  condition  of  any 
of  the  counti^  of  this  district,  and,  to  far  as  I  know,  of  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
Territory.  At  the  term  of  court  held  there  last  April  there  was  not  a  single  case  on 
docket  for  trial,  and  only  one  indictment  of  anv  importance  was  retumecf;  this  was 
the  indictment  for  murder,  in  w^hich  the  defen()ant,  a  woman,  took  change  of  venue 
to  San  Miguel  County,  where  she  was  convicted  and  is  now  in  the  penitentiary. 
There  were  no  indictments  for  sheep  or  cattle  stealing,  or  crimes  of  that  nature, 
which  in  past  years  were  so  prevalent  in  this  vicinity. 

The  summary  of  the  cases  pending  and  disposed  of  since  the  last  report  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  district  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 
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GUADALUPE  COUNTY  (NOW  QUAY  AND  LEONARD  WOOD  COUNTIES). 

CRIMINAL   CABKB. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 74 

Pending  June  30,  1903 74 

MORA  COUNTY. 

CRIMINAL  CABE8. 

Pending  June  30,  1902 36 

New  indictments  (sinoe ) 15 

51 

Convictions 2 

Dismissed 22 

Stricken  from  docket 2 

Venue  changed 1 

No  true  bills 2 

Pending  June  30,  1903 22 

Total 51 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 
CRIMINAL  CASKS. 

Pendine  June  30,  1902 61 

New  indictments  (since) 55 

116 

Convictions 21 

Dismissed 34 

Stricken  from  docket 6 

Pending  June  30,  1903 55 

Total 116 

OLFAX  AND  UNION  COUNTIES. 
By  J.  Leahy. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  September  1,  1902 46 

New  indictments 92 

138 
Cases  disposed  of 78 

Balance  now  pending 60 

Of  the  new  cases  returned  one  was  for  murder,  two  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
three  for  bui^lary,  and  the  remainder  were  all  minor  offenses,  such  as  selling  tobaccos 
and  liquors  to  minors,  petty  larceny,  and  carrying  arms. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  September  1,  1902 27 

New  indictments 38 

Total 65 

Cases  disposed  of  during  the  year 44 

Balance  now  pending 21 

Of  the  new  cases  returned  three  were  for  murder,  two  being  disposed  of — one  bv 
acquittal  at  the  hands  of  the  jury  and  the  other  conviction  in  the  nrst  degree.  All 
of  the  other  new  cases  are  for  minor  o£fense8,  mostly  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  law. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unlawful  carrying  of  arms,  assaults  therewith,  violation 
of  the  Sunday  law,  and  selling  tobacco  and  liquor  to  minors  other  offenses  known  to 
the  statute  are  decreasing. 
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SOCX)RRO  COUNTY. 

By  A.  A.  Sedillo. 

There  are  10  civil  cases  pending  in  which  either  the  Territory  or  the  coanty  is  a 
party. 
There  are  69  criminal  cases  pending,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Cases  from  justices'  court  ( minor  offenses  and  peace  proceedings) 17 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon  and  to  kill 5 

Carrying  deadly  weapon 1 

Effacing  brands  of  neat  cattle 2 

Larceny  of  wire 4 

Larceny  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 13 

Murder 4 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 3 

Perjury 1 

Violation  of  butcher  laws 3 

Violation  of  school  laws 2 

Violation  of  Sunday  and  gaming  laws 14 

Total 69 

Of  the  forgoing,  10  are  properly  grand  jury  cases,  to  wit,  8  violations  of  gaming 
laws  pending  on  affidavit,  and  2  justices'  cases  docketed  as  appeals  erroneously. 
Four  cases  are  obsolete  peace  proceedings  from  justices*  courts.  Three  cases  in  which 
convictions  were  had  heretofore  were  reversed  by  the  supreme  court  and  remanded 
during  the  year,  to  wit,  1  larceny  of  neat  cattle,  1  larceny  of  sheep,  and  1  assault  to 
kill. 

Most  of  the  cases  have  been  pending  for  a  long  time. 

Socorro  County  was  made  a  separate  district  for  district  attorney  purposes  by  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  (this  year),  and  since  my  appointment 
there  has  been  no  term  of  court  held  in  said  county. 

DOfTA  ANA,  LUNA,  OTERO,  AND  LINCOLN  COUNTIES. 

By  Wm.  H.  H.  Llewellyn. 

DO^A  ANA  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 52 

Cases  filed  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 51 

103 
Disposed  of: 

Change  of  venue 1 

Dropped  with  leave 13 

Dismissals 26 

No  bills 23 

Convictions 3 

Acquittals 2 

68 

Balance  pending  June  30,  1903 35 

OTERO  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1902 30 

Cases  filed  June  30,  1902,  to  June30,  1903 59 

89 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 18 

Acquittals 1 

Dropped  with  leave 5 

Dismissals 9 

No  bills 14 

47 

Balance  pending  June  30,  1903 42 
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LUNA  COUNTY. 

Cases  pending  June  30,  1903 30 

Cases  filed  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 83 

113 
Disposed  of: 

Convictions 38 

Acquitals 2 

Dismissals 16 

Dropped  with  leave 1 

Change  venue 3 

No  bills 6 

66 

Balance  pending  June  30,  1903 47 

GRANT  AND  SIERRA  COUNTIES. 
By  R.  M.  Turner. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  docketed  prior  to  and  pending  Julv  1,  1902 42 

Criminal  cases  docketed  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  "1903 113 

No  bills  docketed  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 .* 9 

164 

Cases  disposed  of  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Nolle..., 26 

Acquitals 6 

Dropped  with  leave  to  reinstate 43 

Convictions 63 

No  bills : 9 

Balance  pending  June  30,  1903 i 17 

Total 164 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  July  1,  1902 20 

Criminal  cases  docketed  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 25 

No  bills  docketed  during  said  year ^ 5 

50 

Cases  disposed  of  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

No  bills 5 

Dismissals 2 

Convictions 1 

Acquitals 2 

Change  of  venue - 1 

Balance  pending  June  30,  1903 34 

Dropped,  with  leave  to  reinstate 5 

Total 50 

CHAVES,  EDDY,  AND  ROOSEVELT  COUNTIES. 

By  James  M.  Hervey. 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Cases  on  docket  July  1,  1902 38 

Indictments  found  at  October  term  of  court,  1902 50 

88 
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Convictions  at  October  term  of  court 4 

Acquittals 1 

Cases  dismissed 22 

Cases  dispoBed  of  by  plea  of  guiltv 14 

41 

Cases  pending  on  indictment 47 

Number  of  cases  now  awaiting  action  of  grand  jury 26 

Total  now  jjending 73 

EDDY  COUNTY. 

Cases  on  docket  July  1,  1902 28 

Indictments  found  at  October  term  of  court,  1902 9 

37 

Convictions  at  October  term  of  court 7 

Acquittals 1 

Cases  dismissed 6 

Disposed  of  by  plea  of  guilty 3 

17 

Cases  pending  on  indictment 20 

Number  of  cases  nqw  awaiting  action  of  grand  jury 18 

Total  now  pending 38 

ROOSEVELT  COUNTY. 

No  cases  docketed  or  indictments  found. 

Number  of  cases  awaiting  action  of  grand  jury 7 

SUMMARY. 

Chaves  County 73 

Mdy  County 38 

Roosevelt  County 7 

Total 118 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Assault  (felony) 18 

Arson 1 

Abusive  language  (assault  by ) 2 

Bigamy 1 

Deadl V  weapon  ( carry ine,  drawing,  firing,  nourishing,  etc. ) 11 

Fraud  (selling  mortgaged  property,  passing  bogus  paper,  etc. ) 16 

Embezzlement 1 

Forgery 1 

Gaming  (carrying  on  without  license) " 5 

Homicide 9 

Larceny 40 

Perjury 1 

Quarantine  Jaw  (violations  of) 2 

Robb<iry 1 

Sunday* law  ( violations  of) 9 

Total 118 

CIVIL  CASES. 

Chaves  County:  Scire  facias  5,  habeas  corpus  1 6 

Eddy  County:  Scire  facias  1,  tax  suits  3 4 

Total 10 


REPORTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 
By  William  G.  Tight,  PreHdent 

The  school  year,  which  closed  with  the  commencement  exercises  of  June  4,  1903, 
was  a  very  successful  one.  Considering  the  condition  under  which  the  university  is 
placed  the  student  attendance  was  very  sood.  There  were  twelve  graduates  from 
the  several  departments,  distributed  as  follows: 

Preparatory  school 5 

Normal  school .• -  3 

Commercial  school 1 

College  of  letters  and  science 1 

Music  school 2 

The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  was  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
by  the  faculty  and  was  pursued  in  a  most  satisfactory  manneK  The  relations  between 
the  students  and  faculty  were  most  pleasant  and  harmonious. 

During  the  year  the  students  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  several  lectures  by  eminent 
men  in  various  walks  of  life  and  representing  very  diverse  localities. 

The  college  paper,  the  Mirage,  issued  by  the  students,  was  a  credit  to  the  editorial 
staff  and  represented  well  the  literary  aud  journalistic  attainments  of  the  student 
body.  The  Mirage  began  its  publication  as  a  weekly  with  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  and  has  appeared  regularly.  It  will  compare  favorably  witn  the  weekly  papers 
of  many  institutions  which  have  several  times  the  body  of  students. 

Several  gifts  and  prizes  of  minor  value  were  presented  to  the  university  during  the 
year.  While  these  do  not  aggregate  any  great  sum,  they  nevertheless  serve  to  show 
that  the  university  has  many  friends  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare  and  in  that  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  here  obtaining  their  education.  The  work  of 
the  class  room  is  most  important,  but  the  research  work  done  in  the  scientific  labor- 
atories has  received  substantial  recognition  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Territory. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  university  has  not  been  enlarged  during  the  year. 
The  present  buildings  include  the  Administration  Hall,  which  is  a  large  and  commo- 
dious  four-story  brick  building.  The  first  floor  contains  the  executive  oflSce  or 
reading  room,  the  library,  and  three  lai^e  and  well-furnished  recitation  rooms.  The 
second  floor  contains  four  large  recitation  rooms  and  two  offices.  The  third  floor  is 
occupied  by  a  lar^  assembly  room.  The  basement  contains  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating plants,  janitor's  rooms,  and  two  large  rooms  now  being  used  as  ladies'  and 
gent&men's  lunch  rooms. 

The  Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory  serves  as  the  home  for  the  science  work  of 
the  university,  and,  as  you  are  already  aware  from  former  reports,  was  presented 
to  the  universitv  as  a  gift,  largely  contributed  by  Mrs.  Walter  Hadley,  and  was 
established  for  the  exact  purpose  of  investigating  the  climate  of  the  arid  plateau  of 
New  Mexico  in  relation  to  disease.  A  broad  view  is  taken  of  the  scope  of  this  work, 
and  many  correlated  subjects  are  under  consideration.  This  laboratory  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the  field  of  science,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  having 
this  special  object  in  view  in  its  founding.  That  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  is 
meeting  the  expectation  of  men  of  science  at  large  and  calling  attention  to  the  espe- 
cial advantages  offered  by  the  healthful  climatic  conditions  of  New  Mexico  is  very 
manifest.  Through  the  labors  of  Prof.  John  Weinzirl,  the  vice-director,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tru-tees  of  the  Elizabeth  Thompson  Science  Fund  of  Boston  has  been 
attracted  to  this  field  of  work,  which  is  of  such  fair-reaching  importance  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  they  have  awarded  two  gifts  to  the  laboratory,  amounting  to  $125 
each,  for  the  years  1903  and  1904,  to  be  used  in  the  investigations  now  under  way. 
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GYMNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  substantial  building,  30  by  50  feet.  It  is  provided  with  the 
beet  of  apparatus,  which  has  been  added  to  during  the  past  year.  Provision  is  made 
for  physical  measurements  and  record.  The  physical -culture  work  is  under  expert 
supervision,  both  for  the  young  men  and  the  young  women.  Outdoor  athletics  are 
encouraged  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  facultv  of  instruction  for  the  school  year  1902-3  included:  William  G.  Tight, 
Ph.  D.,  president,  professor  of  geology;  Josephine  S.  Parsons,  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  and  instructor  ofmat hematics;  Charles  E.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd.,  dean 
of  the  faculty,  professor  of  pedagogy;  .lohn  Weinzirl,  M.  S.,  vicenlirector  of  the 
Hadley  Climatological  Laboratory,  professor  of  chemistry;  Carl  E.  Magnusson, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  physics  and  mathematics;  Ethel  A.  Hickey,  A.  B.,  professor  of 
English;  Rupert  F.  Asplund,  A.  B.,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  Aurelio  M. 
Espinosa,  Ph.  B.,  professor  of  modern  languages;  John  Douglas  Walker,  director  of 
school  of  music,  teacher  of  voice;  Mabel  Stevens  Himoe,  teacher  of  piano  and  history 
of  music;  Robert  T.  Blair,  teacher  of  violin  and  stringed  instruments;  Florence  8. 
Chapin,  teacher  of  elocution  and  physical  culture;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Quinlan,  matron  of 
ladies'  cottage;  Kate  Cunningham,  librarian. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  professors  are  persons  with  the  highest  training, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  have  had  large  experience  in  university  work  in  older 
institutions.  With  such  a  competent  faculty  of  mstruction  in  our  Territorial  univer- 
sity there  is  little  need  for  our  {>eople  to  send  their  children  to  distant  schools,  where, 
as  a  matter  of  fai*t,  they  will  often  come  under  the  instruction  of  less  competent 
teachers. 

THE  LTBRARY 

Contains  about  5,000  bound  volumes  and  about  1,000  pamphlets.  The  Dewey 
system  of  cataloguing  is  in  use,  and  the  reading  table  in  connection  with  the  library 
has  upon  it  a  good  supply  of  the  best  current  periodicals  and  papers. 

UNIVERSITY   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Following  the  plan  already  l)egun  by  Doctor  Herrick,  considerable  field  work  in 
geology  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  at  private  expense  and  in  connection 
with  the  field  instruction  of  the  classes  in  geology,  but  for  lac*k  of  funds  the  results 
of  the  work  have  not  as  vet  been  published.  This  work  was  largely  confined  to  the 
Sandia  and  San  Pedro  raining  districts  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Albuquerque  volcanoes 
and  adjacent  mesas.    Some  very  interesting  results  have  been  secured. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  university  for  1902-3,  which  is  made  a 
part  of  this  report,  and  from  former  reports  that  from  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  university  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  and 
variety  of  the  stuiiies  offered  and  in  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements.  This 
year  Kas  been  a  substantial  advance  along  these  lines.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  preparatory  school  have  been  brought  up  to  those  of  the  best  academies 
and  high  scnools  of  the  country-.  No  students  are  now  admitted  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  of  a  public  school  of  recognized  standing.  The 
preparatory  course,  which  was  three  years,  has  been  increased  by  action  of  the 
ooard  of  regents,  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  to  four  years.  Students  who 
complete  the  preparatory  course  are  now  prepared  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of 
this  or  any  other  university  in  this  country.  The  commercial  and  normal  courses 
have  also  been  strengthened. 

The  college  course  embraces  four  years  of  work,  as  heretofore,  but  the  plan  of 
studies  has  been  so  changed  that  a  greater  freedom  of  election  within  prescribed 
limits  is  granted  the  student,  thereby  tending  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  more 
nearly  to  the  individual  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  student. 

In  thus  raising  the  standard  of  the  work  done  to  four  years  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  four  years  in  the  college  the  university  takes  its  place,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  alongside  of  the  best  State  universities  of  the  land.  Your  especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  effect  which  this  constant  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
work  has  had  on  the  attendance  of  the  st^hool  in  point  of  numbers.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  scholars  who  remain  in  school  constantly  decreases 
from  the  primary  grades  to  the  high  school,  and  the  same  law  holds  good  for  the 
higher  work  of  the  college.     It  is  therefore  a  source  of  constant  congratulation  to  the 
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people  of  this  Territory  that,  with  a  constantly  increasing  standard  of  reqairement 
of  the  work  of  the  university,  the  university  has  maintained  about  the  same  average 
attendance  of  students.  Now  that  the  work  is  up  to  the  recognized  educational 
standards  of  the  land,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  number  ox  students  attending  the  university. 
This  increase  has  already  been  quite  apparent  this  year.  It  is  l^lieved  that  the 
regents  have  shown  their  wisdom  in  constantly  developing  their  curriculum  at  the 
expense  of  large  numbers,  until  now  the  university  stands  where  it  was  intended  by 
its  wise  founders  that  it  should  stand — at  the  head  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
of  the  Territory,  leading  directly  on  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  hi^h  school 
through  college.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintam  the  pre 
paratory  school  to  meet  the  demands  of  lai^e  numbers  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  who 
are  not  so  favorably  located  that  they  may  have  the  advantages  of  a  high  school 
training.  The  attendance  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  school  year  has  increased 
about  42  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  there  being  in  all  departments  115  enrolled, 
while  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  in  all  departments  was  153,  being  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  years. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

With  the  opening  of  the  university  in  September  the  work  of  the  school  of  music 
was  begun  along  the  lines  planned  by  the  board.  At  the  close  of  this,  the  first  year 
of  the  music  school,  two  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  department  of  piano  were 
granted.  I  believe  we  can  say  without  boasting  that  the  musical  advantages  offered 
by  this  school  surpass  any  in  the  Southwest. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  entered  in  this  department  who  are  taking 
entire  or  partial  work  in  music  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the  opening  of  this 
department  is  fillinfz:  a  real  need. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  instruction  in  music,  harmony,  and  history  of 
music  given  in  this  department  the  director  has  organized  a  large  and  active  choral 
society. 

NEEDS. 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  university  in  its 
growth  since  my  last  report  to  you,  and  I  therefore  would  repeat  my  statement  of 
these  needs,  which  are  even  more  pressing  than  last  year. 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  during  the  summer  of  1902  several  rooms  in  the 
administration  hall  were  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  young  men,  and  the 
cottaee  which  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ousters  as  custodian,  in  June, 
was  furnished  as  a  dining  hall,  and  a  few  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  furnished 
for  young  women. 

The  rooms  given  up  for  this  purpose  in  the  main  building  are  very  greatly  needed 
for  recitation  rooms,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  arrangement  be  only  temporary.  All 
the  available  rooms  for  both  youne  men  and  women  are  taken,  and  the  dining  room 
is  crowded  beyond  its  capacitv,  about  thirty  boarders  being  accommodated  at  the 
present  time.  The  success  of  tiiis  experiment  is  certainly  adaed  evidence  of  the  very 
great  need  at  this  school  of  suitable  aormitory  quarters. 

Many  parents  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the 
university  offers  their  children  for  higher  education  rehise  to  send  them  here,  where 
they  must  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  city  life.  They  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  other  schools  outside  of  the  Territory,  where  they  will  be  under  the  full 
charge  of  the  university  authorities.  The  present  arrangement  onlv  partially  meets 
this  need,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  larger  provision  can  be  made  by  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year. 

The  university  geoloqical  survey, — As  has  already  been  stated,  some  work  has  been 
done  in  this  line  during  the  year,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  means  may  be  pro- 
vided whereby  this  work,  so  important  to  the  development  of  the  Territory,  may  be 
carried  forward  and  the  results  published  Jor  distribution. 

Equipment. — The  Hadley  Climatologicaf  Laboratory  furnished  a  most  admirable 
home  tor  the  science  work  of  the  university,  but  the  laboratories  are  very  greatly  in 
need  of  added  equipment  for  more  thorough  instruction.  The  basement  of  the 
building  should  be  finished  at  once,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay  a  fair 
equipment  of  apparatus  to  meet  the  present  needs  coula  be  provided.  This  need  is 
most  felt  in  the  physical  and  electric  lines,  where  the  demand  for  more  thorough 
and  extended  laboratory  instruction  is  imperative.  This  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  work,  and  in  view  of  the  laiwe  part  which  electricity  will  undoubtedly  play 
in  the  future  development  of  our  Territory  it  is  highly  desirable  that  provision 
should  at  once  be  maae  for  that  work  in  the  university. 


BCIENCe  HALL. 
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Permit  me  to  say,  in  cloeing,  that  I  consider  the  work  of  the  university  during  the 
past  year  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  that  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future 
are  very  promising.  The  university  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  Territory,  and  should 
be  the  pride  of  every  loyal  citizen  who  assists  m  its  maintenance. 

NEW  MEXICO  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  A^T>  MECHANIC  ARTS  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.    ' 

By  LuTHKR  Foster,  President. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
It  has  been  marked  not  only  by  important  additions  to  the  courses  of  studv,  but  also 
by  general  advancement  along  all  hues  of  work  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole.  The  attendance  has  been  unsually  large  and  the  spirit  of  general 
harmony  that  has  prevailed  is  most  commendable.  A  united  effort  has  been  exerted 
to  build  up  a  prosperous  institution  and  make  the  work  in  every  line  the  very  best 
possible. 

CHANGES  IN  FACULTY. 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  since  the  last  report:  Prof. 
Frank  W.  Brady,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  engineering  department  for  the 
past  five  years,  resigned  the  position,  to  take  effect  June  30,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  Charles  Mills,  who  had  been  assistant  in  the  department  for  the  past  nine 
years.  Prof.  William  A.  Sutherland,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Spanish  and  Latin  for  the  past  two  years,  also  resigned, 
to  take  effect  at  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  M.  L.  Hoblit,  of  the 
Chicago  University.  In  addition  to  these  two  important  changes,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sage 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Macgregor,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  college,  was  elected  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Sage's  promotion.  Miss  Clara  L.  Foster,  a  graduate  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  was  made  assistant  in  the  department  of  domestic  science,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  sewing;  Mr.  H.  C.  McLallen,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  was  employed  as  assistant  in  the  agricultural  department;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Shimer,  a  well-known  teacher  of  Albuquerque,  was  added  to  the  teaching 
foroe  of  the  preparatory  department;  Miss  Pinckney  Fonl,  a  former  studt  nt  of  the 
stenography  department,  succeeded  Miss  Helen  M.  Macgregor  as  stenographer,  the 
latter  having  resigned  after  a  number  of  years'  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Prof.  Arthur  Goss,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
chemical  department  for  the  past  ten  years,  resigned  this  position  to  accept  the 
directorship  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  a  position  carrying  with  it  the  office 
of  State  chemist.  Miss  Edith  Davis,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  institution 
as  professor  of  English  for  the  past  two  years  and  who  had  reorganized  the  work  of 
the  department  and  brought  it  up  to  its  present  degree  of  excellence,  also  resigned, 
and  .both  positions  have  been  satisfactorily  filled.  The  regents  have  in  all  cases 
showed  a  desire  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  a  way  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  confined  very  closely  to  the  lines  of  industrial  training 
contemplated  by  the  Morrill  Act  in  establishing^  and  endowing  the  institution.  The 
education  given  is  substantial  and  practical  in  its  character  and  does  not  tend  to  lead 
the  student  away  from  the  home  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  everyday  callings. 
It  stores  the  mind  with  general  information  while  giving  it  discipline,  and  fits  tne 
student  for  useful,  intelligent  citizenship. 

Such  sciences  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  applied  to  the  various  industries 
of  the  farm,  shop,  and  home  are  made  prominent.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  quick 
observation,  skillful  manipulation,  and  accurate  judgment.  These  come  from  the 
study  of  objects  (animal,  mineral,  and  plant)  themselves  by  laboratorj;  methods.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  sciences  practical  applications  are  made  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  engineering,  and  domestic  sciences.  The  industrial  requirements  of 
shops,  farm,  orchard,  and  household  are  made  a  useful  education  in  themselves. 
They  insure  the  means  of  earning  a  living,  while  they  help  to  form  industrial  habits 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits.  The  tendencv  is  to  extend  the  influ- 
ences of  education  to  broader  fields  and. make  them  apply  to  the  more  practical 
affairs  of  life,  thus  giving  their  benefits  to  the  masses  instead  of  the  select  few.  The 
aim  is  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  an  education  that  aids  one  to  make  a  living; 
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to  help  understand  better  any  work  in  which  one  is  already  engaged  and  give  j 
pleasure  in  doing  it;  to  turn  the  work  of  making  a  living  from  drudgery  to  pleasure. 
The  student  may  return  to  the  occupation  of  his  father,  but  with  wider  knowled|se 
and  broader  sympathies,  which  will  not  only  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  but  will  also  add  to  his  own  influence  and  make  him  a 
leader  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  people  are  rapidly  becoming  familiar  with  the  aim  and  chaiacter  of  this  class 
of  colleges  and  are  eager  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of  such  an  education — one 
intended  not  alone  for  discipline,  culture,  and  morality,  or  a  professional  education, 
but  to  prepare  as  well  for  the  everyday,  industrial  pursuits;  to  make  them  proficient 
in  some  one  of  these  and  at  the  same  time  broaden  their  views  of  life  ana  prepare 
them  for  greater  usefulness. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   FACILITIES. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  few  years  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  of  stadents 
notwithstanding  the  fact  tnat  the  requirements  for  admikion  have  been  twice  raided 
during  that  period.    More  encouraging  than  the  increased  attendance  is  the  high 
character  ana  thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  tendency  of  students 
to  take  up  regular  work  and  to  continue  it  through  a  full  course  of  instruction.    During 
the  year  28  students  were  pursuing  subjects  in  the  agricultural  department,  52  in 
engineering,  21  in  domestic  science,  16  in  general  science,  19  in  stenography,  and 
140  in  preparatory  subjects.    Many  different  things  have  contributed  to  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  popular  and  practical  character  of  its  courses  of  study,  the  congenial  student  life 
about  the  college,  the  excellent  library  facilities,  where  all  of  the  best  periodicals 
may  be  found,  the  choicest  recent  literature,  and  all  prominent  books  of  reference,  in 
adaition  to  general  and  department  libraries;  a  well-organized  and  systematized 
athletic  association,  encouraging  regular  and  systematic  outdoor  exercises  in  some  of 
the  various  field  sports.    These,  together  with  the  healthful  location,  pure  water,  and 
exceedingly  mild  winter  climate,  make  it  an  unusually  attractive  place  for  earnest, 
thorough- working  students.     The  low  cost  of  living  is  also  an  important  factor  and 
makes  it  possible  for  many  deserving  young  men  and  women  who  depend  print-i- 
pally  on  their  own  efforts  for  support  to  obtain  a  college  education.     Under  the 
present  system  of  management  many  students  are  enabled  to  earn  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  expenses,  and  a  number  are  paying  the  entire  expense  of  their  attendance*  by 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  at  the  dormitories,  or  in  and  about  the  buildings.    As 
much  of  the  work  as  students  can  do  has  thus  far  been  reserved  for  them.    To-dav 
no  determined,  energetic  man  or  woman  need  go  without  an  education.    When  such 
apply  to  this  institution  a  way  is  found  for  them  to  help  themselves.    Still  another 
important  factor  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  enumerating  the  sources  to  which 
the  college  is  indebted  for  its  present  success  and  proFperity  is  the  united  effort  of 
the  citizens  of  the  community  and  the  regents  and  faculty  of  the  college,  working  as 
one  harmonious  unit  for  its  aavancement  and  betterment,  to  give  it  that  permaneni^e 
in  lands,  building,  equipment,  and  management  so  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  work,  the  helpful- 
ness of  its  courses  of  study,  and  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.    The  corps  of 
professors  and  instructors  now  contains  26  members,  all  specialists  in  their  respec- 
tive lines.    This  faculty,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  polytecnnic 
institutes,  and  universities  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  naturally  incorporates  in  each  distinctive  line  of  work  the  best  methods  and 
facilities  of  instruction  of  the  various  institutions  which  they  represent.     It  (!an  there- 
fore be  readily  understood  why  the  college  compares  well  in  its  methods  and  char- 
acter of  instruction  and  equipment  with  other  institutions  of  its  kind. 

ADDITIONS  TO  ITS  CURRICULUM. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  proper  training  for  the  making  and  management  of 
the  home,  a  course  in  domestic  science  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  This  provides 
for  instniction  in  cooking  in  all  its  variations  and  all  that  directly  pertains  to  it, 
sewing,  cutting,  fitting,  and  a  complete  system  of  dressmaking,  hygiene,  home  sani- 
tation, household  economics,  and  all  things  else  pertaining  to  the  home.  A  kitchen 
laboratory  and  a  sewing  room  have  been  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment  for 
instruction  and  a  large  number  took  the  work  during  the  year. 

After  repeated  applications  to  the  War  Department  during  the  last  dozen  years  for 
the  detail  of  a  United  States  Army  oflficer  to  oi^ganize  and  take  change  of  a  military 
department,  the  request  was  finally  granted,  and  Col.  Alfred  S.  Frost,  U.  S.  Army, 
was  detailed,  October  30,  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  and  he  reported 
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for  duty  shortly  thereafter.  The  work  of  this  new  department  embraces,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  drdl  and  setting-up  exercises,  regular  clan's  instruction  in  military  science 
and  tactics.  The  National  Government  has  supi)lied  it  with  cadet  rifles,  3-inch  field 
guns  and  carriages,  swonis,  accouterments,  and  target  supplies.  The  department  is 
now  well  organized,  and  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  young  men. 

COURSES    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  now  offered  are  as  follows:  A  course  in  agriculture,, 
which  is  especially  strong  in  the  natural  sciences  and  practical  subjects  pertaining  to 
stock,  crop  production,  fruit  growing,  and  gardening;  a  course  in  mecnanical  engi- 
neering, which  gives  special  attention  to  mathematical  and  other  engineering  subjects, 
carrying  along  at  the  same  time  the  practical  work  of  the  wood  and  iron  shops;  a 
course  in  domestic  science,  which  gives  thorough  training  in  English,  history, 
mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  and  in  addition  prepares  the  young  woman  for 
future  home  making  by  giving  her  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
various  specialties  of  sewing  and  cooking  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  home; 
and  a  general  sc'ience  course,  which  offers  more  advanced  work  in  literature  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  which  gives  greater  opportunities  for  specializing  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  elective  studies.  Aside  from  these  regular  four-year  courses, 
several  shorter  courses  of  a  still  more  practical  character  are  offered — one  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  which  embraces  both  English  and  Spanish  stenography; 
one  in  practical  mechanics,  bearing  more  strongly  on  the  manual-training  side  of  the 
work  than  the  regular  course  and  making  it  possible  for  any  young  man  to  take  up 
the  work  without  regard  to  his  previous  preparation;  and  one  in  agriculture,  cover- 
ing all  the  more  practical  questions  of  stock  raising,  crop  production,  fruit  growing, 
and  trpck  gardening,  for  the  entrance  to  which  the  public  schools  may  give  prepara- 
tion. The  preparatory  department  has  been  strengthened  by  raising  the  entrance 
requirements  and  abiding  a  few  important  lines  of  instruction  to  its  course.  This 
department  is  now  in  charge  of  a  very  capable  principal,  who  is  assisted  by  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  teachers.  It  is  well  eijuipped  in  all  except  suitable  quarters,  and  it 
gives  to  the  college  classes  the  best-prepared  students  that  they  receive. 

In  all  the  courses  enough  is  required  in  the  fundamental  branches,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, English  history,  the  natural  sciences,  and  physics,  to  constitute  a  good,  liberal 
education  and  fit  the  student  properly  to  make  a  success  of  any  specialty  that  he  may 
elect.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  student  has  the  same  advantages 
here  as  in  many  of  the  larger  institutions,  without  the  disadvantages  of  such  large 
numbers  that  the  heads  of  departments  never  meet  all  of  the  students  and  much  less 
does  he  or  his  instructors  have  any  knowledge  of  their  individual  personality.  Our 
students  average  well  in  all  respects  with  those  of  other  Western  institutions.  They 
are  earnest  and  industrious,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  is  to  be  gained  from 
college  association,  and  anxious  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the  various  duties  of  life. 
They  are  unusually  loyal  to  the  institution,  and  excellent  college  spirit  prevails. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

W^ithin  the  year  important  additions  were  made  to  the  apparatus  and  general  equip- 
ment of  a  number  of  departments.  In  the  domestic  science  department  a  sewing 
room  was  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  successful  instruction.  Additions 
were  made  to  the  tools  and  machinery  of  the  shops  and  to  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  biology  and  chemistry.  On  the  farm  complete  equipment 
for  making  investigations  in  irrigation  by  pumping  was  secured,  besides  the  numer- 
ous tools  and  machines  needed  in  other  experimental  work.  An  addition  80  by  100 
feet  was  built  to  the  corral,  increasing  the  shed  room  by  an  area  of  14  by  280  feet. 
The  girls'  dormitory  was  papered  and  renovated  throughout  during  vacation  and 
placed  in  excellent  condition  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

BUILDINGS   NEEDED. 

The  needs  of  the  institution  in  the  way  of  buildings  was  never  CTeater.  The  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  approve  the  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  last  Territorial  l^isla- 
ture  was  a  great  disappointment  and  reisuited  in  positive  damage  to  the  coliege. 
With  the  new  departments  of  domestic  science  and  military  science  and  tactics,  new 
buildings  seem  imperative.  The  large  equipment  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores  fur- 
nished by  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  must  be  properly 
housed  and  cared  for,  since  the  Territory  is  under  bond  for  their  return,  on  demand, 
in  good  condition.    The  head  of  the  department  is  in  urgent  need  of  rooms  for  him- 
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«elf  and  his  student  assistants.  In  short,  to  put  the  department  of  military  inetruc- 
tion  on  a  proper  footing,  it  should  have  a  well  constructed  armorv  and  drill  hall. 
The  courses  of  study  and  ^neral  equipment  of  the  institution  in  facilities  for  inetrac- 
tion  are  equal  to  those  of  similar  colleges  in  many  of  the  older  States,  and  students 
may  secure  as  thorough  training  in  any  lines  offered.  Its  professors  and  instructors 
are  excellently  qualified  and  have  proven  themselves  superior  in  their  special  lines 
of  work.  In  all,  excepting  buildmgs,  the  college  ranks  as  first  class.  The  library 
has  outgrown  its  present  quarters.  The  space  occupied  by  it  now  is  but  little  more 
than  sufficient  for  a  stock  room  for  its  books.  In  the  shops  it  is  found  necessary  to 
divide  the  students  into  a  number  of  sections  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  The 
departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  domestic  science  have  no  quarters 
of  their  own.  The  professors  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  find  it  necessary  to  take 
their  classes  from  place  to  place,  whenever  a  vacant  period  occurs  in  the  roonia  of 
other  departments,  not  having  the  space  of  a  single  recitation  room  devoted  to  their 
special  use.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  cramp^  condition  may  be  relieved  at  an 
early  date. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  work  of  the  experiment  station  is  growing  in  importsnce  and  the  results  of 
its  investijnitions  are  being  felt  more  and  more  in  all  portions  of  the  Territory  as  well 
as  in  portions  of  adjoining  States.  It  has  been  made  much  stronger  by  the  concen- 
tration of  its  work  m  a  single  place.  Its  investigations  have  been  carefully  planned, 
and  during  the  year  they  have  been  energetically  prosec^ited.  The  main  lines  of 
work  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  Territory  and  their  successful  completion  will  aid  in 
.  its  rapid  development  agriculturally.  The  main  effort  is  now  given  to  problems  in 
irrigation,  especially  to  the  alkali  lands,  and  successfully  combating  fruit  pests,  par- 
ticularly the  apple  worm.  Four  regular  bulletins,  an  annual  report,  and  15  press 
bulletins  were  issued  during  the  year.  They  are  distributed  regularly  to  over  3,000 
readers.  No  other  single  force  is  doing  more  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  and  bring  settlers  to  our  fertile  valleys.  Within  the  year  just  past  the  demand 
for  the  station's  publications,  and  inquiries  for  information  concerning  the  Territory 
and  its  resources  have  been  unprecedented.  The  people  are  becoming  fully  awake 
to  the  great  work  the  experiment  station  is  doing  for  tnem,  and  apply  to  it  more  and 
more  as  a  source  of  reliable  information.  In  the  last  report  oi  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  experiment  stations 
Dr.  True,  who  inspected  this  station,  said: 

*'The  staff  of  the  New  Mexico  station  has  now  established  a  settled  policv  in  sta- 
tion work,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  have  l)een  long  enough  in  chaqse  of 
their  especial  lines  to  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Territory 
and  the  more  urgent  needs  of  those  engaged  in  the  different  lines  ot  farming.  These 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  the  station  is  coming  into  closer  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  Territory  put  it  in  better  condition  for  carrying  on  work  of  investigation  and 
for  making  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Territory  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
history." 

The  experiment  station  bulletins  go  to  every  State  and  Territorv  and  its  biweeklv 
press  bulletins  go  to  every  agricultural  publicition  in  the  Unitea  States.  Througt 
the  work  of  the  station  improved  seeds,  new  crops,  and  new  methods  have  been 
introduced.  Effective  means  of  combating  the  insect  pests  and  treating  plant  dis- 
eases have  been  brought  into  use.  Its  work  in  this  line  will'be  of  still  greater  use- 
fulness in  connection  with  the  Territorial  laws  recently  enacted  in  regard  to  holding 
in  check  and  eradicating  the  various  fruit  pests.  The  investigation  looking  toward 
the  development  of  the  underflow  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  Vallev  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  work  for  the  Territory.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  abuncfant  supply  of  water 
within  easy  pumping  distance  of  the  surface  is  already  established,  a  6-inch  well  hav- 
ing furnished  more  than  1,000  gallons  per  minute  for  a  sufiScient  time  to  show  that 
the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  investigation  has  already  shown  that  it 
is  practicable  to  sink  and  maintain  casing  wells  with  coarse  strainers  in  the  quick- 
sand and  gravel  where  the  water  is  found.  It  only  remains  to  learn  the  most  eco- 
nomic method  of  getting  the  water  to  the  surface. 

The  soil  survey  of  the  Territory  is  establishing  the  character  of  the  lands  in  the 
different  valleys  and  determining  places  where  alkali  is  excessive,  either  as  a  result  of 
irrigation  or  otherwise.  It  is  showing,  too,  that  it  is  feasible  to  dispose  of  this  sur- 
plus alkali  by  a  system  of  drainage. 

The  institution  as  a  whole  is  engaged  in  a  work  similar  in  character  and  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  other 
States,  and  in  equipment  for  this  work,  competency  and  efficiency  of  its  faculty,  and 
character  and  intelligence  of  its  students  it  stands  equally  high. 
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As  evidence  of  the  progress  the  college  is  making  we  call  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  entrance  examinations  were  raised  for  the 
present  year  the  attendance  has  been  markedly  increased.  Six  students  completed 
the  regular  four-year  courses,  18  went  out  to  positions  from  the  stenography  depart- 
ment, and  19  graduated  from  the  preparatory  department.  The  record  shows  that 
nearly  all  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution  hold  important  positions  and  are  taking 
active  part  in  the  progress  and  development  of  numerous  inaustries. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  course  in  domestic  science,  which  during  the  year  ^ve 
instruction  to  17  students  in  cooking  and  22  in  sewing;  the  organization  of  a  military 
department  and  the  securing  of  a  United  States  Army  officer  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
the  authorization  of  the  faculty  to  hold  farmers'  institutes  in  various  sections  of  the 
Territory. 

3.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men,  particularly  natives,  taking 
instruction  in  practical  mechanics,  making  it  necessary  to  separate  them  into  divis- 
ions and  add  to  the  equipment  in  order  to  accommodate  them. 

4.  The  wide  influence  of  the  experiment  station,  the  better  ai>preciation  of  its 
work,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  being  loosed  to  more  and  more  as  authority  on  the  various 
farm  problems  of  the  Southwest. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINKS. 
By  Charles  R.  Keyes,  President. 
SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OP  MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  was  founded  by  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1889. 
The  act  creating  it  provides  that  the  school  of  mines  shall  be  supported  by  an  annual 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property.  This  levy  was  increased  by  the 
l^slature  in  1899  to  twenty-seven  and  one- half  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.  The 
thirty-fourth  general  assembly  of  1901  recognized  the  growing  importance  of  the 
school  by  further  increasing  the  tax  levy  to  thirty-three  one-hundreiiths  of  a  mill. 

The  object  of  the  School  of  Mines  crated,  established,  and  located  by  this  act  is 
to  furnish  facilities  for  the  education  of  such  persons  as  may  desire  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geology,  mining,  milling?,  engineering, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  drawing,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  such  other  courses  of  study,  not  including 
agricmture,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

By  act  of  Congress,  June  21,  1898,  to  make  certain  grants  of  land  to  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  received  for  its  share  50,000 
acres  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

This  liberal  and  valuable  grant  will  eventually  place  the  institution  among  the 
leading  schools  of  tecihnology  in  the  country.  Already  valuable  aid  is  beginning  to 
flow  toward  the  school  through  this  newlv  openeti  channel.  A  fund  of  over  $13,000 
has  been  recently  made  available  from  the  sales  of  certain  portions  of  these  lands, 
and  the  thirty-fourth  legislative  assembly  has  authorized  the  bonding  of  any  portion 
of  this  grant  of  lands,  in  order  more  thoroughly  to  equip  the  school  with  necessary 
buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  proper  execution  of  its  growing  needs. 

The  thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly  further  enlarged  the  permanent  income  of  the 
school  by  increased  millage,  the  total  now  being  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  a  mill. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  has  been  upward  of  60  per  cent  greater 
than  during  any  other  previous  year,  reaching  nearly  100  students.  Of  these,  about 
one-half  can  not  be  counted  as  local  students  living  in  Socorro.  The  number  of 
students  taking  the  advanced  and  strictly  technical  work  has  very  largely  increased, 
not  only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  other  year  since  the  institution  has  been 
organized.  A  number  of  the  students  in  attendance  taking  work  along  professional 
engineering  lines  were  from  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  this  feature  is 
a  very  gratifying  one. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very  flattering  in  point  of  attendance.  There 
promises  to  be  more  than  double  the  number  over  that  of  the  year  just  closed. 

One  jjoint  merely  touched  upon  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago  nas  been  very  greatly 
emphasized.  The  demands  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  advancea 
instruction  and  actual  work  in  practical  mining  are  already  being  felt  by  the  school 
because  of  its  exceptionally  favorable  situation  m  the  heart  of  the  oldest  and  grjeatest 
mining  districts  of  the  continent     The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  also  is  the 
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only  institution  in  the  country  that  stands  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  immensel  v  rich 
mining  districts  of  old  Mexico,  where,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  introduction  of  Saxon 
capital  and  Saxon  energy,  phenomenal  developments  are  now  going  on.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  are  there  such  opoortunities  offered  for  the  careful  study  of 
the  native  Mexican  methods  of  mining  ana  smelting.  Nowhere  else  in  our  country 
is  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language,  so  necessary  in  dealings  with  the  Mexican  people, 
so  easily  put  to  practical  test. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE   MINING   SCHOOL. 

The  ideal  to  which  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  tenaciously  holds  is  the  prac- 
tical directing  of  young  men  to  take  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  State  institution.  It  was  established  pri- 
marily to  promote  mining  and  mining  interests  in  southwestern  United  States. 
However,  it  has  a  much  wider  scope.  It  is  intended  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  the  thorough  training  of  men  in  the  ways  of  modern  mining.  The  purpose  is  to 
meet  the  demands  for  a  mining  education  (1)  by  young  men  who  are  residents  of 
New  Mexico,  (2)  by  men  living  in  the  great  Southwest,  and  (3)  by  students  from 
other  parts  of  tne  country  and  world  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  j>eculiar 
advantages  of  this  region. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
nation  has  been  phenomenal.  Of  late  the  call  for  adequately  prepared  young  men 
to  direct  mining  enterprises  in  all  their  various  ramifications  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  mining  schools  located  in  the  chief  mining  regions  have  been  taxed  beyond 
their  capacities  and  have  been  obliged  to  turn  away  students. 

As  a  technical  institution  the  field  of  a  school  of  mines  is  commonly  considered  to 
be  outside  that  of  ordinary  college  and  university  instruction.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  Mexico  school,  location  has  made  it  necessary  to  trespa^  somewhat  upon  both 
the  other  fields  of  modern  higher  education.  On  account  of  the  unexcellea  natural 
surroundings  for  original  research  work  concerning  problems  relating  directly  to 
mining  and  geology,  provision  for  a<ivanced  work  is  made  by  the  school.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  best  results  are  secured  by  shutting  out  the  humanities  from  the 
technical  school.  There  is  offered,  therefore,  instruction  in  the  most  important  of 
these  branches,  a  knowledge  of  which  goes  to  make  up  a  liberal  education.  All 
students  who  are  not  already  college  graduates  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  take 
up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  broader  work. 

In  the  training  offered  by  the  school  there  is  noteworthy  concentration  of  effort. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  the  direction  of  effort  along  few  lines.  In  contrast 
with  the  many  diversions  that  necessarily  exist  in  most  technical  institutions  of 
learning,  where  all  practical  branches  are  equally  represented,  singleness  of  purpose 
is  a  leading  feature  in  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines — the  student  bodv  in  all  its 
parts  becomes  immensely  more  sympathetic;  the  workings  are  more  perfectly  hai^ 
monious;  instruction  is  more  advantageously  given. 

Several  features  contribute  to  the  success' of  this  institution  as  a  school  of  mines. 
The  unique  natural  surroundings  of  the  school  create  an  invigorating  mining  atmos- 
phere which  is  entirely  wanting  in  situations  away  from  the  mines  and  mountains. 
The  concentration  of  energv  growing  out  of  the  special  methods  of  instniction  hap- 
pily adapts  the  student  so  that  he  gets  the  most  out  of  his  efforts.  The  broad  prac- 
tical experience  in  fields  outside  of  the  school  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  training 
in  mining  engineering.  The  encouragement  for  advanced  and  original  work  is  such 
as  is  selaom  offereil  by  purely  technical  institutions.  Moreover,  at  all  times  the 
student  is  made  to  feel  that  he*  is  a  part  of  the  school  organization,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess is  one  of  the  l)e8t  proofs  of  the  school's  success. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  modern  mining  schools  and  modern  universities,  we 
find  that  each  becomes  most  celebrated  along  the  line  for  which  its  locality  is  best 
known  on  account  of  its  natural  surroundings.  Few  institutions  of  learning  are  more 
dependent  for  success  upon  what  may  be  called  the  accident  of  geographical  location 
than  the  mining  school.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  mining  school  is  more 
fortunately  situated,  so  far  as  natural  environment  is  concerned,  than  that  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantage  of  being  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  region  peculiarly  rich  m  minerals  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  conditions,  all  of  which  are  within  a  radius  of 
a  score  of  miles  of  Socorro.  Almost  the  entire  geological  column,  from  the  predoue- 
metal-bearing  formations  of  the  Archaean  to  the  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here 
exposed.    The  industrial  processes  connected  with  mining  and  metallui^  may  be 
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seen  admirably  illustrated  at  Magdalena,  Kelly,  Rosedale,  San  Pedro,  Hilisboro, 
Cooks  Peak,  Silver  City,  Piuos  Altos,  Los  Cerrillos,  Gallup,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere 
within  easv  reach  of  the  school.  These  illustrate  the  most  modern  methods  of 
mining,  milling,  ore  dressing,  concentrating,  smelting,  lixiviation,  chlorination,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  native  Mexican  methods,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  since  the 
like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  School  of  Mines  include  irrigable  land, 
plateaus,  and  mountain  formations,  all  affording  an  excellent  field  for  practice  in 
surveying,  the  laying  out  of  railroads  and  irrigating  canals,  topography,  mine 
engineering,  and  geology,  so  that  students  can  be  prepared  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
school  in  those  branches  which  usually  require  tedious  excursions  from  other  schools. 

It  is  proposed  that  much  of  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be 
of  an  original  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  mav  Ije  skilled,  theoretically  and 
practically,  in  the  very  problems  which  they  aa  professional  men  will  be  called  upon 
to  solve.  In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  every  chemist,  geologist, 
mining  engineer,  metallurgist,  and  other  scientific  investigator  capable  of  ol^erving 
and  recording  professional  exi)erience  in  the  region.  This  work  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  and  will  involve  the 
collection  of  notes,  sketches,  maps,  and  specimens,  and  the  results  of  directed  obser- 
vation in  all  matters  relating  to  the  sciences  and  arts  embraced  in  the  courses  of 
study.  The  results  of  these  observations,  together  with  illustrations  and  analyses, 
will  be  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific  press  or  in  the  special  publications 
issued  by  the  school.  While  this  plan  of  instruction  will  furnish  material  for  prac- 
tical and  original  research  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  students,  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  also  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  industries  of  the  Southwest,  and  that  in 
an  important  sense  the  st^hool  will  have  for  its  students  not  only  those  who  may 
study  within  its  walls,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  mining  population 
of  the  region. 

The  suDJects  for  such  researches  in  geology  and  raining  and  in  the  reduction  of 
the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  to  do  more  here  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  climate, 
■drainage,  water  supply,  and  geological  structure  in  New  Mexico  differ  greatly  from 
the  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  giving  rise  to  new 
problems  in  practice.  These  problems  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  investigation  of  the  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  cobalt,  nickel, 
tin,  and  quicksilver,  together  with  the  beds  of  coal,  salt,  alums,  building  stones, 
mineral  paints,  cement  rocks,  marls,  etc.,  will  be  directly  in  the  line  of  the  advanced 
laboratory  work  of  the  school,  and  every  student  who  undertakes  such  work  will  be 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  course  every  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to 
make  a  thoroughly  scientific  investigation  of  some  subject  connected  with  his  course 
of  study  and  to  embrace  his  results  in  a  thesis,  which  h  subsequently  published. 

These  advantages,  which  may  constantly  be  made  use  of,  thus  become  essentially 
a  part  of  the  schooPs  equipment.  To  the  greater  part  the  student  not  only  has  access, 
but  he  is  required,  as  an  integral  part  of  his  course,  to  visit  and  critically  inspect, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  his  instructors,  the  various  plants  and  works,  and  to 
make  intelligent  reports.  Being  obliged  from  the  start  to  make  the  most  of  the 
exceptional  opportunities  presented,  he  quickly  falls  into  the  spirit  of  his  present 
and  future  work,  and  at  once  necessarily  acquires  for  his  chosen  profession  a  sym- 
pathy that  is  seldom  attained,  except  after  school  days  are  over  and  after  long  and 
strenuous  effort. 

Contact  with  practical  and  successful  men  week  after  week  is  a  complete  technical 
education  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  not  an  essential  part  of  a  systematic  course.  The 
student  receives  an  inspiration  for  productive  work  that  is  rarely  otherwise  acquired. 
His  faculties  of  observation  are  sharpened.  He  has  hopes  well  grounded  for  grand 
achievements.  Everywhere  he  is  able  to  find  the  most  forceful  Illustrations  of  the 
abstract  principles  that  are  presented  to  him.  In  the  practical  courses  he  is  continu- 
ally reminded  of  the  commercial  bearings  of  his  efforts.  In  the  more  purely  scien- 
tific courses  he  is  continually  brought  face  to  face  with  the  specific  bearings  of  his 
ol)servation8  upon  the  universal  problems.  The  lecture  room,  the  laboratory,  the 
field,  all  are  equally  necessary  in  a  technical  and  scientific  education. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  probably  not  only  the  strongest 
ever  broujrht  together  in  any  educational  institution  in  New  Mexico;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  surpassed  by  the  teaching  corps  of  any  similar  institution  in  this 
country.     As  an  index  to  its  high  proficiency,  it  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  in  the 
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staff  of  instructors  are  representatives  of  no  less  than  23  of  the  leading  uniyersitieg, 
colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States  and  4  European  universities. 

The  personnel  of  this  body  of  professors  is  representative  of  such  thorough  t«*h- 
nical  training  and  broad  practical  experience  in  affairs  relating  directly  to  the  mining 
industries,  and  such  high  scholarship,  that  it  may  be  deemed  pardonable  if  the  full 
list  of  names  is  here  presented: 

Charles  Rollin  Keyes,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the  school;  professor  of  geology 
of  mineral  deposits  {B.  8.,  Iowa  State  University,  1887;  A.  M.,  Iowa  University,  1890; 
Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892;  university  scholar,  J.  H.  U.,  1889;  fellow 
in  J.  H.  U.,  1891;  fellow  by  courtesy,  J.  H.  U.,  1892;  assistant,  U.  S.   Geological 
Survey,  1889-1892;  chief  geologist  and  paleontologist,  Missouri  geological  survey, 
1890-1892;  assistant  Jjstate  geologist  of  Iowa,  1892-1894;  director  of  bureau  of  geology 
and  mines  of  Missouri,  1894-1897;   travel  in  Europe,  1897-98;   consulting  mining 
geologist,  1890-1903;  consulting  geologist,  Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad  Co.,  1902);  Fran- 
cis Church  Lincoln,  S.  B.,  E.  M.,  professor  of  metallurgy  (8.  B.,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1900;  E.  M.,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1902;  assayer  to  San 
Bernardo  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  1900;  chemist  to  Butterfly-Terrible  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  1900-1901;  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines, 
1901-2);  Emmet  Addis  Drake,  A.  M.,  professor  of  languages  and  of  English  (A.  B., 
Wisconsin  Universitv,  1882;  A.  M.,  Wisconsin  University,  1887;  assistant  engineer 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1882-83;  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  oratory,  Wisconsin 
University,  1883-84;  instructor  in  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  1884-1891;  general  man- 
ager Columbia  Mining  Co.,  1891-1897;  editor  of  Socorro  Chieftain,  1900-1903;  pro- 
fessor in  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  since  1897);  Oliver  Russell  Smith,  B.  S.,  C.  E, 
Srofessor  of  civil  engineering  (B.  S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1898;  C.  E., 
^ew  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1902;  graduate  student,  Kansas  State  Agricaltural 
College,  1898-99;  graduate  student,  Kansas  State  University,  1899-1901;  instructor 
in  mathematics  and  drafting,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1900-1902;  assistant  sur- 
veyor. United  States  General  Land  Office,  1902;  assistant  professor  of  engineering, 
surveying,  and  drafting.  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1902;  city  engineer  of  Socorro, 
1902);  J.  F.  Atkinson,  B.  L.,  acting  professor  of  mathematics  (B.  L.,  Stevens  Coli^, 
1892;  graduate  student,  1892-1894;  instructor  in  mathematics.  Knob  Noster  High 
School,  1895-96;  graduate  student,  Missouri  State  University,  189(>-97;  assistant  in 
mathematics.  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1898-1901;  graduate  student,  California 
University,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  mathematics,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines, 
1901-2;  assistant  professor.  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  1902-3);  Charles  Thayer 
Lincoln,  S.  B.,  actmg  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  (S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1901;  chemist  with  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
1901-2;  assistant  professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines, 
1902-3);  Robert  Nelson  Hartman,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  (A.  B.,  Penn- 
sylvania College,  1891;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894;  professor  of  natural 
science,  Susquehanna  College,  1894-1896;   instructor  in  chemistry,  Tufts  College, 
1896-1899;   professor  of  chemistrv,  Colorado  School    of  Mines,   1899-1903);   Carl 
Edward  Magnusson,   B.    E.  E.,  M.  S.,  Ph.    D.,  professor  phvsics  and  electrical 
engineering  (B.  E.  E.,  Minnesota  State  University,  1896;  scholar  in  physics,  Min- 
nesota State  University,  1895-1897;  graduate  student,  Minnesota  State  University, 
1896-97;  M.  S.,  Minnesota  State  University,  1897;  instructor  in  sciences,  St.  Peter  State 
High  School,  1897-98;  graduate  student,  Wisconsin  State  University.  1898-1900;  fel- 
low in  phvsics,  Wisconsin  State  Universitv,  1899-1900;   Ph.  D.,   Wisconsin  State 
University^  1900;  instructor  in  physics,  St.  Cloud  High  School,  1900-1901;  professor 

of  physics  and  mathematics  in  N«*w  Mexico  University,  1901-1903); ^, 

professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  Royal  P.  Jarvis,  M.  E.,  professor  of  mining 
engineering  (M.  E.,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1897;  assayer  and  chief  chemist, 
Bimetallic  Smelting  Co.  (Leadville),  1897-1900;  graduate  student,  Columbia  Tni- 
versitv,  1900-1901;  chief  chemist  and  assayer,  Compania  Metallurgica  de  Torreon 
(Mexico),  1901-1903;  assistant  superintendent,  same,  1902-3);  Rufus  Mather  Bagg, 

A.  B»,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrography  (A.  B.,  Amherst  Colle^, 
1891;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895;  assistant  in  geology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1895-1898;  assistant  geologist,  New  Jersey  geological  survey,  1892-1895; 
assistant  geologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1894-1898;  acting  professor  of  geolog)', 
Colorado  College,  1898-99;  honorary  mineralogist,  department  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy for  commissioner-general  of  tinited  States  to  Paris  Exposition  of  1900;  con- 
sulting mining  geologist,  Colorado  Springs,   1900-1903);  Marcus  Antonius  Sayler, 

B.  S.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  biology  (B.  S.,  South  Dakota  College  of  Agriclulture  and 
Mec^hanic  Arts,  1886;  instructor  in  biology.  South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture, 

1885-86;   M.  D.,  Minnesota  State    University,   1887): ,  professor  of 

machine  design  and  drafting;  Judge  Daniel  H.  McMillan,  lecturer  on  mining  law 
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(ex-judge  United  States  district  court,  fifth  district  of  New  Mexico);  Clarence  L. 
Herrick,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  lecturer  on  geology  IB.  S.,  Minnesota  State  University,  1882; 
Ph.  D.,  1888,  University  of  Leipsic);  Clyde  Melton,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics (B.  S.,  Geoi^ia  State  University;  principal  Abbeville  public  schools,  1897-98; 
teacher  in  Spokane  public  schools,  1898r-1900;  Wallace  schoolj^,  1901-2;  principal  San 
Marcial  public  schools,  1902-3);  Leon  Dominian,  B.  A.,  instructor  in  mathematics 
(B.  A.,  Roberts  College  (Constantinople),  1898;  graduate  student  in  mining,  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  1898-1900;  assistant  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1903);  Dell  Frank 
Riddell,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  chemistry  (Ph.  G.,  Chicago  College  of  Phar- 
macy, 1896;  B.  8.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1901;  professor  of  chemistry,  Sioux 
Falls  College,  1901-1903);  Gay   Montague  JIamilton,  B.  S.,  assistant  in   geology 

(B.  S.,  Nebraska  State  University,  1903); ,  assistant  in  metallurgy;  Anne 

W.  Fitch,  librarian;  R.  H.  Berry,  registrar;  M.  P.  Hunter,  mechanician. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  STUDY. 

Since  in  recent  years  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  occupation  of  mining 
engineering  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  and  has  been  put  on  equal  footing 
with  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  ministry,  it  has  become  a  question  in  all 
technical  schools  of  how  to  best  readjust  the  curriculum  so  as  to  lead  up  to  strictly 
professional  work  of  university  standard.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  students  directly  from  the  high  school  and  permit  them  in  the  usual  period 
of  four  years  to  be  graduated  from  the  professional  school. 

To  overcome  this  difhculty  in  a  measure  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  graduation  requirements  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  in  the  recent 
complete  reorganization  of  its  curriculum  demands,  especially  in  mathematics,  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  college  entrance  requirements  before  r^ular  courses  are 
begun.  A  year's  previous  notice  enables  the  student  to  sha()e  his  last  preparatory 
year  so  that  this  adjustment  may  be  readily  made.  The  ambitious  student  may  then 
receive  his  college  work  in  three  years  and  receive  his  bachelor's  decree,  and  in 
another  year  he  may  have  conferreid  upon  him  the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines  or  of 
civil  engineer.  Thus  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  is  able  to  enter  actively  into  his 
professional  work. 

But  the  student  works  during  the  summers,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  half  a 
school  year.  He  gets  more  than  six  years*  training  in  four  years.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is' not  always  possible  outmde  ol  the  technical  school,  the  natural  surroundings 
of  which  peculiarly  fits  the  institution  to  such  a  plan.  The  field  work  in  surveying 
takes  whole  days  and  can  not  be  satisfactorily  undertaken  during  regular  term  times. 
Assaying,  ore  dressing,  roasting,  amal^mation,  smelting,  and  the  various  treatments 
of  ores,  mine  surveying,  mine  mspection,  geological  field  work,  study  of  ore  genesis, 
and  special  experimentation  work  all  take  weeks  of  work,  ten  to  twelve  hours  a 
day.  These  operations  may  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  mill  runs  of  upward 
of  100  tons  of  ore  may  not  be  unfreqnently  made.  This  work  is  done  during  the 
first  two  summers,  and  the  student  gets  a  practical  training  that  he  eun  get  in  no 
ordinarv  lal)oratory.  The  third  summer  may  be  put  in  in  like  advanced  experimen- 
tation, but  is  frequently  devoteil  to  actual  work  in  some  mine,  smelting  plant,  or 
on  some  surveying  corps. 

In  addition  \o  an  actual  saving  of  time,  this  arrangement  permits  the  student  to 
specialize  on  broad  lines  in  a  way  that  is  not  otherwise  possible.  Specialization,  prac- 
tice, and  independent  investigation,  in  fact,  form  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
reorganized  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  re^ts.  ' 

Besides  having  a  broad,  general  culture,  to  paraphrase  a  recent  writer,  the  mining 
engineer  must  be  par  excellence  a  mining  engmeer,  and  besides  being  a  mining  engi- 
neer he  ought  to  know  more  about  some  particular  branch  of  mining  engineering 
than  anyone  else.  This  clearly  alludes  to  the  professional  character  of  the  occupa- 
tion. As  such  it  presupposes  a  special  training  corresponding  to  that  now  required 
to  enter  the  practice  of  the  law  or  medicine. 

^  On  this  plan  the  mining  engineer  in  his  training  may  choose  any  one  of  three  spe- 
cial branches  of  the  subject.  He  may  develop  his  talents  on  the  mechanical  side  of 
mining  engineering,  on  the  metallunrical  side,  or  on  the  geological  side.  All  are 
equally  important  in  modem  mining,  and  modem  mining  demands  expert  work. 

COLLEGE   AND  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

The  school  offers  the  following  regular  courses  of  study:  (1)  Mining  engineering; 

(2)  civil  engineering;  (3)  metallurgy  and  chemistry;  (4)  geology  of  mineral  deposits. 

Each  course  covers  four  years,  including  summers.    During  the  first  year  the  studies 
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are  nearly  identical  for  all  courses,  but  after  that  they  rapidly  diverge  These  coursws 
lead  up  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.),  mining  engineer  (E.  M.)»  civil 
engineer  (C.  E. ). 

It  is  expected  that  the  entrance  requirement*  will  be  somewhat  more  than  those 
for  ordinary  college  admission,  so  that  the  student  virtually  enters  the  second  college 
year.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  regular  course  at  the  end  of  three 
years  the  bachelor's  degree  is  conierre<i,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  following — the 
fourth  year — the  engineer's  degree  is  given.  The  summer  work,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  regular  school  year,  develops  rather  more  than  the  usual  require- 
ments of  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  courses  of  metallurgy  and  chemistry  and  of  the  geology  of  mineral  deposits 
excellent  opportunities  are  offere<i  for  advanced  work,  extending  over  three  years 
beyond  that  offered  in  the  regular  college  work. 

SPECIAL  COrRSES. 

In  addition  to  the  four  regular  courses  scheduled  several  special  courses  are  offered 
to  meet  the  demands  made  by  persons  of  mature  age  and  more  or  less  practical  expe- 
rience in  mining. 

The  special  courses  offered  during  the  ensuing  year  are:  (1)  Assaving;  (2)  mine 
surveying;  (3)  land  surveying;  (4)  prospecting;  (5)  practical  mineralogy. 

The  full  description  of  all  advanced  courses  will  be  found  in  the  regular  edition  uf 
the  Annual  Register. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  CAMPUS. 

The  campus,  which  consists  of  20  acres  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city,  has  })een 
beautified  somewhat  during  the  past  year.  Drives  and  walks  have  been  laid  out^ 
groves  of  trees  planted,  and  parts  of  the  grounds  sown  with  grass. 

The  citizens  of  Socorro,  having  become  actively  interested  in  the  matter,  propa<«e 
to  construct  a  new  and  direct  avenue  to  the  School  of  Mines  grounds.  Eventually 
this  will  be  made  one  of  the  finest  roadways  in  New  Mexico.  Rows  of  trees  are  to 
be  planted  on  each  side,  those  in  front  of  the  campus  having  already  been  set  ont. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON   BUILDINGS. 

As  originally  planned  the  chemical  building  was  designed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  needs  of  a  modem  laboratorv  in  chemistry.  Ever  since  the  building  was  first 
finished  lack  of  other  necessary  buildings  has  prevented  the  chemical  building  from 
being  used  entirely  for  the  purposes  originally  intended.  During  the  present  year 
the  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  arranging  the  entire  building  upon  the  fines 
originally  laid  down. 

The  recently  constructed  wing  of  the  new  Engineering  Hall,  which  had  to  be  at 
first  used  for  recitation  purposes,  is  now  devoted  to  its  legitimate  occupancy. 

Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  adeouate  buildings  to  accommodate  properly  the 
student  body  now  in  attendance,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rent  one  of  the  j)ublic 
school  buildings,  known  as  the  Socorro  Building.  Thus,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  school  board  of  the  city,  the  trustees  of  the  School  of  Mines  were  able  to  provide 
additional  quarters,  which  were  very  greatly  needed.  This  building  is  a  commodi- 
ous structure,  two  stories  high,  substantially  made  of  Socorro  cream  brick,  with  gray 
granitoid  trimmings.     It  is  especially  adapted  to  recitation  purposes. 

During  the  past  year  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  St.  Louis  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  for  the  purpose  of  acauiring  by  the  Scho<.)l  of  Mines  the  Rio 
Grande  Smelting  Works  for  it«  metallurgical  department  and  for  its  mechanical- 
engineering  and  electrical-engineering  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  remod- 
eling and  adapting  this  plant  to  the  needs  of  the  school  will  be  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year,  in  September.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  Rio 
Grande  Smelting  Works,  at  Socorro,  was  one  of  the  most  important  plants  in  south- 
western United  States.  Recently  the  management  found  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
its  work  somewhat.  In  consequence  the  Rio  Grande  plant  became  inactive  as  a 
commercial  property.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  secretary  of  the  company,  Mr. 
H.  M.  McChesney,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  has  been  able  to  practically 
close  negotiations  whereby  it  now  comes  into  possession  of  this  property  for  itfl 
metallurgical  department  and  for  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  work. 

The  property  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  campus  of  the  school.  It  con- 
sists of  280  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  located  upward  of  30  sulietantial  buildings, 
lar^e  and  small.  An  abundant  and  very  pure  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the 
springs  in  the  Socorro  Mountains  and  is  piped  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds.     A  switch 
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with  six  spurs,  from  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  main  line,  reaches  all  the 
principal  buildings. 

Witn  some  alterations,  the  entire  plant  will  be  more  especially  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  school.  It  is  believed  that  already  the  school  nas  the  most  extensive 
and  best  equipped  labonitorv  of  practical  metallurgy  in  the  country.  With  complete 
sampling  works,  stamp  mills,  roasting  furnaces,  and  blast  furnaces,  the  intention  is 
to  carry  on  every  metnod  of  treatment  of  ores  on  a  scale  not  usually  undertaken. 
Testa  may  be  made  on  ores  in  quantities  varying  from  a  few  pounds  up  to  ton  lots, 
car  lots,  or  even  mill  run«  of  100  tons. 

Besides  the  ordinar}'  metallurgical  experience  demanded  of  engineering  students, 
prat^tical  experimentation  in  ore  treatment  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work. 
Complex  ores  which  do  not  separate  cleanly  and  satisfactorily  or  which  do  not 
reduce  readily  or  which  do  not  save  sufficiently  high  percentages  may  be  brought 
here  and  worked  by  the  various  methods  or  run  through  different  machines  or  a 
combination  of  machines  until  the  required  work  is  properly  done.  For  these  tests 
the  operators  may  accompany  the  samples  or  ship  them  in  and  have  the  work  done 
under  experienced  direction.  Practical  and  systematic  experimentaticm  constantly 
goes  on  with  the  view  of  improvement  of  methods,  devices,  and  machinery.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  to  Ix?  given  to  magnetic  separations.  In  fine,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  professional  metallurgical  laboratory  on  a 
large  scale.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  buildings  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying ground  plan.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  buildings:  Special 
experimental  laboratory,  roasting  plant,  stamp  mill  and  concentrating  plant,  smelting 
plant;  sampling  works,  f)Ower  house,  i)oiler  house,  pumping  station,  foundry  and 
blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop,  mecthanical-engineering  building,  aasav  laboratory, 

Eumping  station,  bath  house  and  reservoirs,  matte  house,  sampling  sheds,  storage 
ouses,  scale  house,  club  house,  mess  house,  ore  bins,  and  dwelhngs. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

Among  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  which  have  been  adde<l  during  the  year 
several  instruments  deserve  special  mention.  The  engineering  department  has 
received  a  fine  large  engineer's  transit  and  all  accessories,  manufactured  expressly 
for  this  institution  after  improved  dasigns  by  the  Gurleys,  of  Troy.  There  is 
included  an  extension  tripod,  auxiliary  telescope,  reflector,  gradienter  attachment, 
diagonal  prism,  and  solar  apjiaratus. 

In  the  mineralogical  department  there  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
a  new-stvle  large  microscope,  manufactured  especially  for  this  institution  by  Keich- 
ert,  of  Vienna.  It  is  constructed  especially  for  obtaining  fine  results  in  micro-photo- 
graphic work.  The  stand  includes  a  continental  model  substage  with  rack  and 
pinion,  an  Abbe  substage  condenser,  with  iris  diaphraghm,  plane  and  concave  uni- 
versal mirror,  triple  nose  piece,  and  a  full  set  of  objectives  and  eyepieces.  Among 
the  accessories  are  a  micrometer  eyepiece,  compensating  eyepiwe,  polarizing  appa- 
ratus, stage  micrometer,  drawing  apparatus,  quartz  wedge,  quarter-undulation  mica 
plate  and  other  necessary  pieces. 

Among  the  series  of  thin  slices  of  rocks  are  a  collection  of  types  of  the  massive 
crystallines  of  Europe,  prepared  by  Krantz,  of  Bonn,  and  completely  illustrating 
Zirkel,  sets  of  Maryland  massives,  and  other  American  rocks  and  minerals.  The 
Sturtz  collection  of  European  rocks,  illustrating  Rosen busch,  and  large  miscellaneous 
collections  are  expected  to  be  soon  available  for  study. 

A  rapidly  growing  collet^tion  of  typical  igneous  rocks  and  crystalline  schists  of 
New  Mexico  will  affoni  material  for  thin  slices,  obtaine<l  chiefly  ni  connection  with 
systematic  investigations  that  are  now  being  carried  on. 

In  the  chemical  laboratories  a  new  Troeniner  analytical  balance  of  new  design  has 
been  acquired. 

The  practical  metallurgical  work  is  planned  to  be  done  entirely  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Smelting  Works. 

In  the  boiler  house  is  a  batterv  of  boilers  of  600  horsepower.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent types  and  so  arranged  that  itiey  may  be  operated  separately  or  in  conjunction. 
Two  of  these  were  made  by  Babcock  &'  Wilcox,  of  New  York,  one  by  Hendrie  <fe 
Bolthoff,  of  Denver,  and  one  by  Henstry  &  Meyer,  of  Denver.  There  are  also  two 
Washington  steam  pumps  for  use  in  cAse  of  emergencies.  The  boilers  are  supplied 
from  a  tank  of  50,000  f^Uons  capacity,  which  is  filled  by  pipes  from  the  springs. 
The  overflow  passes  into  a  reserve  reservoir  near  the  boiler  house,  and  this  is  also 
connected  with  a  much  larger  overflow  reservoir. 

These  boilers  supply  a  number  of  engines  of  various  sizes.  In  the  power  house 
are  two   125- horsepower  Porter- Allen   engines,  manufactured   by   the  South wark 
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Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  so  arranged,  whenever  deemed 
desirable,  as  to  be  coupled  either  by  clutch  or  Ixilt;  a  50-horsepower  uprieht  Wes- 
tinghouse  standard  engine;  a  Ii5-hor8epower  Edison  dynamo  No.  6,  built  by  the 
Edison  Machine  Works,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  six  Baker's  rotary-preseure 
blowers  for  the  blast  furnaces,  made  by  wilbraham  Brothers,  of  Philadel phia.  Shaft- 
ing extends  to  the  various  other  builaings,  or  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  mori' 
dit?tant  by  means  of  rope  belting.  The  generator,  besides  furnishing  electricity  for 
other  purposes,  supplies  a  complete  lighting  system  for  the  whole  plant.  There  are 
in  addition  several  engines  of  smaller  capacity. 

The  complete  description  of  this  plant  and  the  metallunrical,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  equipment  will  be  found  in  a  special  circular  soon  to  be  iasueil  by  the 
Sohool  of  Mines  Press. 

UNIVERSITY   CLUB. 

Recently  a  commodious  brick  residence  has  been  rented  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  University  Club,  a  social  organization  composed  chiefly  of  the  professors  in  the 
school  and  a  number  of  the  students.  The  house  is  already  nit*ely  furnished  and 
living  rooms  are  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  meml>ers.  The'parlors  and  din- 
ing room  are  open  to  students  other  than  members,  under  certaiu  regulations.  In 
the  library  and  parlors  are  the  daily  newspapers  and  current  magazines,  where  ^ 
plea^mnt  Hour  or  two  may  be  spent  each  day.  The  University  Club  also  offers  facil- 
ities for  proper  entertainment  of  visitors  to  the  school. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  organization  of  the  geological  survey  was  effected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
(1)  obtaining  valuable  data  relative  to  the  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico,  (2)  dis- 
seminating this  useful  information  among  those  interested  in  our  greatest  industry,  and 
(3)  training  students  in  systematic  investigations  of  mineral  wealth  according;  to  the 
most  modern  methods. 

The  mineral  treasures  which  are  constantly  coming  to  light  in  the  neighboring 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  country  give  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  availecf  ourselves  to  the  extent  that  we  might  of  the  natural  riches  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  suggests  the  expedience  of  a  more  thorough  exam- 
ination than  has  hitherto  been  made.  There  is  now  a  general  feeling  pervading  our 
Commonwealth  that  great  benefits  would  be  derived  from  an  economical  inveeti^- 
tion  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  domain.  Such  an  accurate  geological  and  mm- 
eralogical  survey  by  practical  and  scientific  men  leads  to  important  discoveries.  Not 
only  are  the  advantages  imme<liate  but  the  results  of  this  series  of  researches  have  a 
lasting  effect  in  aiding  individual  efforts  for  many  years  to  come.  At  the  present 
time  more  labor  and  money  is  wasted  annually  in  the  region  in  fruitless  searches  for 
mineral  wealth  than  would  support  a  liberal  survey  for  years. 

The  ^ological  character  of  a  district  indicates  its  features  of  relief,  its  agricultural 
capabilities,  its  mineral  wealth;  and  a  geological  map  serves  every  citizen  as  a  faith- 
ful guide,  giving  him  reliable  information  concerning  his  property  and  effectually 
protecting  Tkim  against  the  wiles  of  nomadic  speculators. 

Already  much  valuable  information  has  been  accumulated  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  geological  corps.  A  preliminary  geological  map  of  New  Mexico  is  rapi<ily 
approaching  completion.  A  number  of  reports  on  various  mineral  deposits  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  Several  of  these  reports  are  soon  to  be  presentea.  Both  the 
economic  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  various  questions  are  dLscussed. 

Another  purpose  of  the  geological  survey  is  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the 
administrative  features  of  public  scientific  work  and  the  methods  of  correlated  work. 

THE   LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  consist  of  a  general  library  and 
department  libraries. 

In  the  main  library  are  the  works  of  reference,  the  encyclopedias,  dictionaries, 
journals,  magazines,  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies,  laboratory  publications, 
periodical  issues  of  other  colleges,  reports  of  Federal,  State,  and  foreign  survev*?* 
oflficial  maps,  plats,  and  atlases,  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  school,  and 
volumes  on  history,  travel,  and  philosophy. 

Libraries  are  located  in  the  several  departments  of  the  school.  These  are  essen- 
tially working  libraries.  They  consist  of  carefully  chosen  treatises,  text-books, 
monographs,  special  contributions,  and  authors'  separates,  pertaining  to  the  respec- 
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tive  divisions.    Each  deoartment  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  in 
charge,  and  is  open,  unaer  certain  regulations,  at  all  reasonable  times. 

The  general  library  is  in  charge  of  a  librarian,  who  also  supervises  the  purchase  of 
books,  the  cataloguing  of  all  books,  the  issuing  of  those  works  not  withheld  from 
general  circulation,  directs  the  distribution  of  the  school  publications,  and  arranges 
for  the  exchanges.  The  librarian  also  is  in  charge  of  the  general  reading  room, 
where  the  current  periodical  literature  is  to  be  found  upon  convenient  tablet>. 

The  libraries  are  growing  rapidly.  During  the  past  year  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made,  including  some  complete  sets  of  publications  of  technical  institu- 
tions. Additional  bookcases  have  been  installed.  An  entire  rearrangement  of  the 
books  is  goin^  on.  An  elaborate  and  elastic  pcheme  of  cataloguing  on  the  card  system 
has  been  devised,  so  that  the  libraries  will  be  thoroughly  acfaptSi  not  only  for  refer- 
ence but  as  working  libraries. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  files  of  the  various  technical  journals,  the 
transactions  of  engineering  societies,  and  the  scientific  periodicals  as  full  as  possible. 
Contributions  of  early  volumes  and  numl>ers  especially  are  earnestly  asked.  Due 
credit  will  be  given  donors. 

The  private  libraries  of  the  professors  are  available  to  advanced  students.  As  soon 
as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  and  proper  space  allotted  to  it,  it  is  expected 
that  the  president's  private  library,  consisting  of  upward  2,000  bound  volumes,  and 
of  upward  3,000  pamphlets  and  authors*  reprints,  cniefly  on  the  subjects  of  mining, 
geology,  and  mineralogy,  will  be  made  accessible  to  students  engaged  in  advanced 
work  and  original  investigation. 

JdlNJNG   MUSEUM. 

A  rather  comprehensive  plan  for  a  complete  museum  of  mining  has  been  formu- 
lated. It  includes  a  separate  fireproof  building  especiallv  adapted  for  museum  pur- 
poses with  large  display  halls  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  around  which  are 
arranged  smaller  rooms  for  special  collections  and  for  research  work,  and  wnth  work- 
rooms and  storerooms  in  the  basement. 

The  collections  will  aim  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the  following  departments: 
Ores  and  ore  genesis;  constructional  materials;  rocks  and  minerals;  geological  struct- 
ures; models  of  mines;  mining  engineering;  constructions;  materials  illustrating  the 
history  of  mining;  metallurgical  products;  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  and 
of  the  Southwestern  United  States,  and  models  of  mining  machinery.  Accompany- 
ing these  exhibits  will  be  a  full  series  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  photographs  ae 
further  illustrations. 

Temporarily  the  collections  of  ores,  rocks,  minerals,  and  other  illustrative  material 
are  housed  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Chemical  Building.  The  scheme  is  to  exhibit  as 
completely  as  possible:  (1)  Mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico;  (2)  natural  resources 
of  Southwestern  United  States;  (3)  typical  mineral  deposits  of  North  America;  (4) 
selected  mineral  examples  from  the  classic  localities  of  the  world. 

The  collections  are  divided  into  [a)  an  exhibition  series,  which  is  arranged  in 
glass  disolay  cases,  and  (b)  study  series,  Avhich  are  placed  chiefly  in  tiers  of  shallow 
trays.  Of  necessity  by  lar  the  greater  portions  of  the  specimens  are  not  for  public 
display. 

In  addition  the  collections  of  the  president  will  be  soon  accessible  to  the  advanced 
student.  These  consist  of  a  small  but  carefully  selected  series  of  crystals,  collections 
of  crystalline  rocks,  chiefly  from  type  localities  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
working  suites  of  fossils,  illustrating  structures,  and  the  types  of  life  from  all  the 
various  geological  formations,  both  American  and  European,  these  being  especially 
rich  in  crinoids,  which  number  upward  of  2,500  specimens. 

TECHNICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Mines  which 
have  for  their  object  the  presentation  and  discussjon  of  technical  papers.  These 
societies  hold  regular  meetings  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The  membership  of  the 
societies  includes  the  professors,  assistants,  advanced  students,  and  elected  profes- 
sional men  of  New  Mexico.  Lectures  by  professional  men  and  alumni  of  the  school 
are  provided  for  during  the  year. 

The  Engineering  Society  meets  monthly  under  the  presidencv  of  Professor  Smith. 
At  each  session  a  formal  paper  is  presented  on  some  notable  project  of  mining,  metal- 
lurgical, civil,  mechanical,  or  electrical  engineering.  A  discussion  follows  in  which 
all  members  take  part. 

The  Scientific  Association  holds  sessions  monthlv,  with  Professor  Drake  as  presi- 
dent.   The  Scientific  Association  includes  among  its  membership  all  those  persons 
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who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  or  the  reading  of 
papers  on  subjects  of  broad  scientific  interest*  The  discussion  following  mav  be 
taken  part  in  by  all  members.  At  least  once  a  year  some  eminent  scientist  is  invited 
to  give  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization. 

The  Mining  Club  is  organized  partly  for  intellectual  improvement  and  partly  to 
promote  sociability  among  students  and  professors,  and  meets  fortnightly.  Professor 
Lincoln  is  the  president. 

Other  bodies  of  students  and  professors  hold  weekly  meetings  in  the  laboratories 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  engineering  and  technical  journals.  In  tbe  several 
xiepartments  of  the  school  seminaries  are  also  held. 

INAUGURATION   OF  SUMMER  WORK. 

Beginning  with  next  year  work  will  be  conducted  during  the  entire  summer,  the 
term  being  seventeen  weeks,  which  will  count  the  same  as  a  half  year. 

A  ** summer  school,*'  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term,  is  not  held  at  the 
School  of  Mines.  As  may  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  calendar,  the  academic  year 
is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  seventeen  weeks  each.  The  sunmier  term  of  saxteen 
weeks  counts  as  a  full  half  year.  While  no  regular  lecture  courses  may  be  given  dur- 
ing this  session  the  work  of  the  school  goes  on  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  faculty. 

For  the  summer  term  is  reserved  all  such  work  as  demands  much  time,  iininter- 
rupted  by  diversions.  Among  the  courses  that  are  best  carried  on  at  this  time  are 
ore  dressing,  various  metallurgical  processes,  assaying,  railroad,  land,  and  mine 
surveying,  mine  inspection,  certain  phases  of  design,  engineering  experimentation, 
geological  field  work,  and  thesis  work.  Certain  courses  m  drafting,  certain  lalwra- 
tory  work,  and  mapping  may  also  be  advantageously  engaged  in. 

Not  all  of  the  work  of  the  character  mentioned  need  be  done  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  some  of  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  it  be  done  altogether  in  this  institution.  Work  may  be  done  outside  with 
the  advice  of  the  professor  under  whom  the  course  is  usually  conducted,  and  he  need 
be  consulted  only  so  often  as  he  may  think  advisable.  These  are  cases  in  which  the 
student  attaches  himself  to  some  regular  railroad  corps,  to  some  reducing  works,  or 
to  the  field  party  of  a  topographical,  hydrographic,  or  geological  survey,  when  siicb 
work  comes  directly  in  hne  with  his  regular  work. 

In  pursuing  the  regular  professional  summer  work  in  the  field,  whether  for  sur- 
veying, mining,  or  geologic  mapping,  a  camp  is  established  at  some  convenient  niaoe 
and  the  work  carried  on  systematically  day  after  day,  in  regular  fashion,  until  satisfat^to- 
rilv  completed,  when  the  camp  is  moved  to  another  advantageous  locality.  The 
dinerent  camps  may  be  adjacent  or  far  removed  from  one  another.  Moreover,  the 
kinds  of  effort  expended  at  the  various  camps  may  be  wholly  different.  One  of  the 
main  objects  is  to  give  the  student  as  broad  and  as  varied  an  experience  as  possible. 
By  these  courses  the  student  is  given  far  greater  opportunities  for  extended  and  con- 
tinuous field  practice  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have  during  other  portions  of  the 
year.  The  expense  attached  to  the  work  of  the  summer  term  is  usually  no  greater 
than  for  either  the  first  or  second  semesters. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  professional  work  in  the  summer  term  is  conducted  in 
mining  and  metallurgy.  A  party  of  students  and  their  instructors  organizes  itself 
and  lays  out  the  plans  for  visiting  the  various  mining  camps,  mills,  reducing  works, 
and  other  localities  of  special  geologic  interest.  After  the  party  establishes  itself  in 
a  particular  district,  systematic  studies  of  all  the  details  connected  with  mining 
methods,  the  manner  of  laying  out  mines,  the  underground  surveys,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ores  are  taken  up  in  turn  before  passing  on  to  another  district.  The 
same  general  scheme  of  practical  instruction  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the  sojoumfl 
at  smelting  works  and  in  the  field  especially  visited  for  the  geological  featuree 
presented. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  proper  keeping  of  notes.  These  are  fully  written 
up  each  day.  They  are  made  use  of  later  as  a  basis  of  other  work  in  connection  with 
the  regular  courses,  besides,  if  carefully  kept,  they  prove  valuable  references  in  later 
years. 

It  may  be,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  often  happen,  that  the  summer  field  parties 
in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  geology  will  not  be  kept  intact  as  a  single  organization, 
but  that  there  will  be  three  entirely  distinct  groups,  each  having  widely  different 
fields  of  action. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  departments  are  now  oi^anized  and  in  full  operation  in  the  school: 
Mining,  physics,  assaying,  mechanics,  mathematics,  ore  dressing,  modem  languages, 
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mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mineralogy  and  petrography,  geology 
of  mineral  deposits,  machine  design  and  drafting,  electrical  engineering,  civil  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  chemistry,  hiology,  geology,  English,  8ur\'eying. 

The  outlook  for  the  School  of  Mines  for  the  coming  year  promises  to  \ye  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Industrially,  New  Mexico  must  ever  be 
preeminently  a  mining  State.  Moreover,  it  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  three 
great  mining  States  of  this  country.  As  such  it  forms  the  natural  environment  of  a 
great  mining  school,  just  as  similar  surroundings  have  enabled  the  mining  acade- 
mies of  Freiburg,  Clausthal,  and  Prizbrim  to  attract  students  of  mining  from  all 
Europe,  and  from  all  the  civilized  world.  To  the  three  States  referred  to  must  we 
look  forward  for  the  great  mining  schools  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  mining 
school  publicly  supported  has  been  established  in  each  of  these  States.  That  of  New 
Mexico  should  be  in  the  lead. 

In  the  natural  order  of  events,  in  a  State  the  paramount  interests  of  which  must  ever 
be  mining  interests,  the  training  of  young  men  to  look  after  those  interests  has  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  scheme  of  public  education,  but  the  influence  of  a  great  State  and 
a  great  school  within  its  borders  are  complimentary  and  reactionary  in  character. 
In  a  measure  the  Stat«  advertises  its  great  resources  of  mineral  wealth  by  the  posi- 
tion that  it  gives  its  mining  school.  The  school  does  for  the  State  more  to  develop 
the  mineral  resources  than  is  possible  by  any  other  means. 

Mining  to-day  is  capable  of  being  put  on  as  secure  a  business  foundation  as  any 
'  manufacturing  enterprise.  From  start  to  finish  it  may  be  carried  on  with  the  cer- 
tainty and  dispatch  of  the  runningof  a  railroad  train  or  an  ocean  liner.  Lucky  **  finds** 
will,  however,  continue  to  be  made,  but  henceforward  mining  as  a  business  will  no 
longer  be  a  vast  lottery,  ever  developing,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  gambling  pro- 
pensities of  mankind. 

In  this  great  professional  field  the  mining  school  marches  abreast  the  schools  of 
law,  of  medicine,  and  of  divinity. 

NEW  MEXICO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 
By  A.  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

The  academic  vear  which  closed  M  iv  28  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory  of  this  institution.  Though  other  years  have  numbered  quite  as  many  students, 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  and  the  spirit  among  the  student  body  which  prevailed 
the  past  year  has  never  been  surpassed.  From  the  normal  course  were  graduated 
Pearl  Barker,  Beulah,  N.  Mex. ;  Mattie  Barker,  Beulah,  N.  Mex. ;  Lily  (t.  Johnson, 
Watrous,  N.  Mex.,  and  Catherine  E.  McConnell,  Florence,  Colo.  On  these  was  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy. 

Th^  graduates  from  the  academic  course  were  Janette  C.  Danziger,  Cora  H. 
Petti  John,  Harry  D.  Hoskins,  and  Edward  T.  Springer,  of  Las  Vegas,  and  George 
W.  Degner,  of  Raton,  N.  Mex. 

The  high  standard  of  efficiency  set  for  this  institution  has  been  faithfully  kept 
up  during  the  past  year,  and  the  board  of  regents  takes  pleasure  in  noting  that  grad- 
uates from  the  academic  course  of  this  school  have  been  received  into  some  of  the 
large  universities  in  the  East  without  examination,  and  that  graduates  from  the 
normal  course  have  received  recognition  for  scholarship  and  professional  training  by 
the  department  of  education  in  other  States,  and  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  school  administration. 

During  the  year  several  lines  of  permanent  improvement  have  been  carried  to  com- 

Eletion  and  others  have  been  begun.  A  fine  red  sandstone  wall  1,100  feet  in  length 
as  t)een  built  around  the  campus  at  an  expense  of  $1,800,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  campus  a  cement  sidewalk  520  feet  lon^  and  5  feet  in  width  has  been  constructed. 
The  grounds  have  been  brought  to  grade  m  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by 
the  &ndBcape  architect,  and  during  the  present  summer  they  will  be  seeded  with 
grass.  As  soon  as  funds  are  available  the  campus  will  be  planted  with  trees,  shrub- 
bery, vines,  and  flowers,  and  walks  will  be  constnicted  from  the  several  entrances  of 
university  hall  to  the  adjoining  streets. 

The  original  work  done  by  the  faculty  the  last  three  years,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  board  of  regents,  has  brought  to  the  normal  university  a  wealth  of  material  for 
scientific  instniction  that  is  the  source  of  no  little  pride  to  the  institution.  Two  expe- 
ditions in  original  research  in  biology  and  scientific  explorations  in  archeology  and 
anthropology  have  been  made  at  a  total  outlay  of  about  $950.  The  explorations 
covered  the  cliff-dwelling  regions  near  Espanola,  where  a  vast  amount  of  pottery, 
industrial  utensils,  and  other  material  throwing  light  on  the  early  civilization  of 
New  Mexico  was  found  and  made  available  for  academic  purposes.    The  biological 
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material  gathered  is  no  less  valuable,  and,  after  being  properly  classified,  has  been 
stored  in  the  normal  museum. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows:  Edmund  J.  Vert, 
Ph.  D.,  Pd.  D.,  president,  pedagogy  and  sociology;  Albert  S.  Otto,  M.  S.,  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences;  Minnie  M.  Enteman,  rh.  D.,  biological  sciences;  Myrtle 
A.  Ball,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  English;  Joseph  Vaeth,  Spanish,  French,  history,  civics^; 
Sara  Huntsman,  English  and  public  spiking;  Mareth  Furro,  music  and  'p^y^^cal 
training;  S.  Stella  Henoch,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  constructive  work;  Loim 
Levens,  Ph.  B.,  principal  of  model  school,  methods  of  instruction  and  reviews;  Eliza- 
beth F.  Remley,  grammar  grades  critic;  Anna  T.  Fitzhugh,  primary  grades  critic; 
M.  Madeline  Ve  Verka,  kindergarten,  and  instructor  in  Kindergarten  theory  and 
practice. 

The  several  members  represent  some  of  the  leading  coUe^,  universities,  industrial 
and  normal  schools  in  this  country,  and,  after  careful  investigation,  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  special  fitness  for  their  respective  positions. 

The  normal  university  as  organized  at  present  consists  of  three  more  or  leas  dis- 
tinct departments  organically  related,  viz,  the  normal  school  proper,  the  model 
school,  and  the  academic  department. 

The  aim  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  such  professional  instruction  as  will  enable 
graduates  to  carry  into  their  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  the  beet 
thought  and  practices  known  to  pedagogy.  This  preparation  consists,  in  part,  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  academic  branches  usually  taught  in  the  grades  and  higrh 
schools  in  well-organized  city  school  systems,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  professional 
branches,  such  as  educational  psychology,  philosophy  of  education,  history  of  edu- 
cation, ethics,  methodology,  school  administration,  and  others,  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  make  rational  use  of  the  material  and  forces  at  hand.  The  necessities  of 
these  two  kinds  of  preparation  give  rise  to  the  two  other  departments  of  the  school. 

The  model  school  consists  of  all  grades  of  public  school  work  from  the  kinden^ar- 
ten  through  the  high  school.  The  pupils  composing  this  school  are,  for  the  most 
part,  children  of  the  citizens  of  Las  VqB;as  who  voluntarily  patronize  the  normal. 

The  normal  department  offers  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  educa- 
tion in  general  and  the  model  school  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe  this  theorj' 
when  applied  to  actual  school  conditions  and  training  in  realizing  the  aim  of  e<luca- 
tion.  Student  teachers  regularly  conduct,  under  the  direction  of  the  critic  teachers, 
two  recitations  daily  for  a  period  of  one  year,  to  give  them  skill  not  only  in  giving 
lessons,  but  also  in  interesting  and  managing  pupils.  The  aim  is  to  create  as  nearly 
as  may  be  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  in  public  schools  and  to  throw  the  student 
teacher  entirely  on  his  own  resources. 

The  academic  department  offers  instruction  in  all  branches  usually  tauffht  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tne  subjei-t- 
matter  of  instruction  as  a  condition  of  successful  teaching,  and  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  high  schools  in  the  Territory  offering  the  required  amount  of  work,  this 
department  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  normal  course.  At  present  it  performs  the 
double  function  of  serving  as  a  model  school  for  st»condary  grades  and  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  normal.  It  is  equipped  with  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  giving  instruction  in  the  academic  branches  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  modem  methods. 

The  model  department  ha^  practically  all  the  ap{)ointments  usually  found  in  such 
a  school.  The  kindergarten  department  receives  children  at  4  years  of  age,  and  gives 
them  a  year  and  a  halt  of  purely  kindergarten  instruction  and  a  half  year  of  "  tran- 
sition'* work,  designed  especially  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  formal  work  of  the 
first  grade.  This  department,  together  with  that  of  the  regular  grades,  manual 
training,  constructive  work,  and  drawing,  exemplifies  to  the  student  teacheup  ever)' 
phase  of  public  school  work,  and  enables  them  not  only  to  observe  such  instruction, 
out  actually  to  give  it  themselves. 

The  plan  for  the  future  takes  full  cognizance  of  the  past.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the 
instruction  in  all  departments  entirelv  within  the  sphere  of  a  thoroughgoing  normal 
school.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  the  common  branches  as 
a  preparation  for  the  work  that  most  teachers  in  the  Territory  must  do  in  the  public 
schools.  In  all  branches  and  departments  the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  not  only  to  zive 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  but  to  give  careful  and  systematic  training  in  method 
of  attacking  knowledge,  thus  training  the  student  teachers  to  do  independent  think- 
ing, and  giN^ing  them  tliat  mental  discipline*  indispensable  to  rational  teaching. 

The  second  line  of  emphasis  is  comprehended  m  the  thoroughness  of  the  profes- 
sional requirements,  including  both  theory  and  practice.  The  professional  branches, 
when  comprehended,  throw  light  on  all  kinds  of  instruction,  and  convert  the  halting 
empirical  work  of  groping  teachers  into  a  course  guided  at  every  step  by  ratiooAi 
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thought.  The  distinctive  feature  of  a  normal  school  is  not  the  academic  course  it 
offers,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  professional  instruction  and  training  it  requires 
as  a  condition  of  graduation.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  high  standards  in  all  profes- 
sional instruction,  and  to  develop  in  our  students  worthy  ideals  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education  and  life. 

Finance  account^  190S. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1902 $1, 624. 13 

From  Territorial  treasurer,  maintenancte 13, 964. 13 

From  Territorial  treasurer,  refund  subscriptions 4, 661 . 1 9 

From  tuitions 2,431.04 

From  special  improvement  fund,  donations 1, 102.  75 

From  Mr.  David  Thomas,  donation 500. 00 

From  other  sundry  donations 260. 21 

Total 24,443.46 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Building  and  grounds 1, 186. 50 

Special  improvement  fund,  grounds 1, 647. 37 

Refund  subscriptions 3, 346. 88 

Salaries 14,427.60 

General  expense  and  equipment 2, 217. 18 

Balance  on  hand 1,619.02 

Total 24,443.46 

NEW  MEXICO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
By  E.  M.  Young,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  board  of  regents  as  it  is  now  organized  and  constituted  is  as  follows:  W.  G. 
Ritch,  of  Engle,  president,  1905;  E.  M.  Young,  of  Silver  City,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, 1908;  John  Corl)ett,  of  Deming,  1906;  Percy  Wilson,  of  Silver  City,  1907; 
Robert  Black,  of  Silver  City,  1904.  The  normal,  including  those  in  the  model  school, 
has  a  corps  of  10  teachers:  C.  M.  Light,  principal,  teacher  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy; Hugh  A.  Owen,  departments  of  natural  science  and  tool  work;  Sarah  Ellis, 
departments  of  English  and  vocal  music;  Alice  R.  Bailey,  departments  of  Spanish 
and  mathematics;  Edward  F.  Dunlavy,  departments  of  elocution  and  history;  R.  H. 
Agate,  departments  of  business  and  art;  Anna  Ashenfelter,  physical  culture,  instru- 
mental music,  and  librarian;  Jane  Langley,  principal  of  model  school  and  conductor 
of  kindergarten;  Keturah  Swartz  and  Mary  Eckles,  assistants  in  the  model  school. 

TENURE   OP  OFFICE. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  facultjr,  except  in  the  addition 
of  three  new  members:  Agate,  Ashenfelter,  and  Eckles.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board 
to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  consistent  with  efficient  work.  We  find  that  a 
permanency  in  the  tenure  of  office,  as  a  rule,  works  for  the  good  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Teachers  when  reasonably  sure  of  their  positions  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  ideals  and  build  up  their  departments  in  harmony  therewith.  There 
is  a  personal  pride  in  this  without  which  the  highest  success  can  not  be  attained. 
Then  the  teacher  has  a  right  and  the  community  ought  to  expect  him  or  her  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare,  to  give 
to  its  public  enterprises,  to  invest  his  savings,  and  to  lend  his  full  influence  to  its 
betterment.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  we  believe,  that  our  Territorial  institutions 
can  be  made  to  take  their  place  among  the  honored  institutions  of  the  country  and 
to  become  the  most  effective  in  overcoming  the  illiteracy  of  our  people  and  in  raising 
them  to  a  higher  class  of  citizenship. 

THE  year's  successes. 

The  year  just  closed,  1902-3,  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  Though  this  statement  has  been  appended  to  every  annual  report  since 
the  school's  organization,  it  is  true  and  peculiarly  so  for  this  one.    Progress  has  been 
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made  in  every  department,  and  the  harmony  that  has  prevailed  among  students, 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  patrons  is  gratifyine  to  its  friends.  The  enrollment 
has  reached  111  in  the  normal  proper,  and  69  in  the  model  school.  The  alumni  of 
the  school  now  number  63,  and  70  per  cent  of  them  entered  the  teaching  profession 
after  graduation.  During  the  year  a  new  building,  the  upper  story  to  be  used  as  a 
gymnai^ium  and  the  lower  story  for  manual  training  and  a  chemical  and  physical 
laboratory,  has  been  erected.  More  than  $700  has  been  spent  for  books  and  appa- 
ratus. The  campus  has  been  fenced,  terraced,  roads  made,  and  trees  planted.  The 
inside  a<lornment  has  not  been  neglected.  A  number  of  portraits  and  a  large  number 
of  carbon  prints  of  celebrat/cd  paintings  have  been  added,  the  class  picture  being  the 
most  important  and  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100;  this  is  the  hunting  scene  of 
Ruysdael.  8ome  of  the  others  are  the  Parthenon,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by 
Murillo,  and  the  Allegoric  du  Printemps,  by  Botticelli.  Many  valuable  gpecimeiiip 
have  been  added  to  the  museum;  among  these  are  minerals,  animal  and  vegetable 
products,  curios,  and  manufactured  articles  from  abroad  illustrative  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  foreigners. 

PRESENT   PACILFTIES. 

There  are  three  buildings  upon  the  20-acre  campus,  erected  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$40,000,  and  furnish  21  rooms  for  school  purposes.  One  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  training  school;  another,  as  explained  aoove,  to  laboratories  and  gymnastic  pur- 
poses; and  the  main  building  to  general  use.  The  library  contains  more  than  3,500 
volumes  and  the  apparatus  is  valued  at  about  $5,000. 

FUTURE  PLANS. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  furnish  two  more  rooms,  one  in  the  training  school 
and  one  in  the  main  building.  The  new  gymnasium  will  be  furnished  as  rapidly  as 
our  funds  will  allow.  The  regents  have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  dormitory 
at  an  early  date.  Plans  and  specifications  will  oe  submitted  for  it  at  their  next 
regular  meeting  in  September. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  inward  w^orkings  of  the  school  have  been  especially  gratifying.  Four  persons 
were  graduated  at  the  last  commencement,  two  from  the  teachers'  professional 
course,  one  from  the  academic,  and  one  from  the  kindergarten,  this  last  being  the 
first  from  the  two-year  kindergarten  department  which  has  been  lately  estabUshed. 
Besides  the  regular  class  work,  there  nave  been  other  features  of  special  merit, 
programmes  of  which  we  append: 

Lechurj*,  1902-3.— R^w  H.  W.  Ruffner,  Titles  and  Degrees;  Mr.  Fred  A.  Bush, 
What  the  Community  Owes  the  Newspaper  and  What  the  Newspaper  Owes  the 
Community;  Dr.  E.  L.  Woods,  Tuberculosis;  Rev.  J.  R.  Gass,  Fools;  Mr.  Eugene 
W^arren,  Blood  of  the  Nation;  Dr.  S.  M.  Strong,  Orthopedics;  Hon.  S.  M.  Ashen- 
felter,  Freedom  of  Effort;  Hon.  W.  T.  Cessna,  Don't  Pay  Too  Dearly  for  the  Whistle; 
Dr.  O.  J.  Westlake,  The  Physician  and  the  Laity;  Prof.  Wellington  Putnam,  Rip 
Van  Winkle;  Rev.  R.  G.  Harshaw,  The  Mind's  Picture  Gallery;  Hon.  R.  M.  Turner, 
Opportunities. 

Othello. — For  the  first  time  the  normal  students  presented  for  the  class-day  exer- 
cise a  Shakespearean  play,  Othello.  Cast  of  characters:  Othello,  E.  F.  Dunlavy; 
lago,  Douglas  Gifford;  Duke  of  Venice^  Charles  Harper;  Brabantio,  Eugene  Co^ 
grove;  Cassio,  Arnold  Rosenfeld;  Roderigo,  Irvin  Moore;  Montano,  Wilson  Porter- 
field;  Lodovico,  Henry  Geitz;  Gratiano,  W^illiam  Fleming;  Desdemona,  Carrie 
Whitehill;  Emilia,  Gussie  Rodgers;  Paulo,  Florence  Utter;  senators,  oflB(!er8,  mes- 
sengers, and  attendants. 

Commencement  week  ca/^n(Zar.— Saturday,  May  30,  society  literary  contest;  Sunday, 
May  31,  l:>accalaureate  address.  Rev.  R.  G.  Harshaw;  IVfonday,  June  1,  field  day; 
Tues<lay  evening,  June  2,  class-day  exercises;  Wednesday  evening,  June  S,  public 
reception;  Thureday,  10  a.  m.,  June  4,  graduating  exercises;  Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  June 
4,  alumni  luncheon;  Thursday  evening,  June  4,  alumni  business  meeting. 

Graduating  programme. — Music;  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  History,  Douglas  (jifford;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  Science,  Florence  Utter;  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Literature,  Gussie 
Rodgers;  music;  annual  address,  Hon.  R.  M.  Turner;  music;  presentation  of  dii^lomas. 

Doubtless  among  the  most  interesting  and  most  profitable  events  of  the  institu- 
tion was  the  annual  society  contest  between  the  two  societies,  the  Literati  and  the 
Lyceum.  The  Silver  Citv  Commercial  Club  offered  a  costly  cup  to  the  winning 
society,  and  it  was  won  by  the  Lyceum.  The  contest  was  in  oration,  elocution^ 
debate,  parliamentary  usage,  and  athletics. 
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NEW  MEXICO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 
By  James  W.  Willbon,  Superintendent. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  haa  during  the  past  year  completed  the  most  ^^ 

successful  session  in  the  history  of  the  school.  From  the  first  da>'  school  opened 
until  the  end  of  the  session  there  was  not  a  vacant  room  in  the  cadet  quarters;  and 
although  106  cadets  were  received,  many  applications  for  admission  had  to  be  refused 
on  account  of  limited  dormitory  quarters.  The  work  accomplished  has  been  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  all  concerned;  the  class  work  was  thorough  and  cov- 
ered, in  addition  to  the  usual  high  school  course,  one  year  of  college  work.  Great 
3  stress  was  place<i  on  the  military  duties,  and  the  cadet  battalion  attained  a  high  d^ree 
"^     of  proficiency. 

During  the  past  session  a  legislative  committee,  consisting  of  Hons.  Alex.  Bowie, 
Carl  A.  Dalies,  and  A.  W.  Pollard,  visited  the  institute  and  made  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion.    In  reporting  upon  the  military  department  they  said: 

*'The  cadets  presented  a  neat,  clean,  trim  appearance,  quick  and  firm  of  step  and 
perfect  in  military  bearing.  Every  movement  of  the  battalion  was  executed  with 
the  precision  of  a  machine  and  as  ii  executed  by  one  man,  accurately  and  uniformly, 
with  life  and  energy  displayed  in  every  movement.  The  result  of  this  training  was 
manifest  by  the  robust,  muscular,  and  healthful  appearance  of  each  and  every  ^ulet. 
A  feature  of  the  military  training  is  that  any  one  of  the  cadet  officers  is  capable  of  com- 
manding a  battalion  in  any  military  organization,  thus  giving  our  Territory  the 
advantage  of  the  service  of  trained  military  officers  when  their  services  are  needed. 

**  This  military  training  does  not  interfere  with  the  mental  training  of  the  cadete,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  invigorates  and  quickens  the  mental  faculty  by  developing  the  phys- 
ical stamina  of  the  cadets.  We  can  fully  agree  with  the  great  educator  who  said: 
*  Under  a  system  of  military  education  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  loss  in  the 
time  and  energy  available  for  the  usual  academic  work.  Experience  has  proven 
that  the  very  opposite  is  true.  It  is  seen  that  the  time  devoted  to  military  instruc- 
tion and  exercises  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  mental  activity  and 
vigor  of  the  student.  His  attention  is  sharpened  and  his  intellect  quickened.  He  is 
more  alert  and  can  acquire  more  in  a  given  time.' 

**  We  found  the  whole  body  of  students  in  good  health;  not  a  single  cadet  was  on 
the  sick  list.  We  attribute  this  desirable  condition  to  the  regular  hours  which  they 
are  required  to  keep  and  the  healthful  exercises  which  they  are  required  to  take  in 
the  military  drills  prescribed  by  the  school,  and  find  on  further  investigation  of  this 
feature  that  the  total  cost  for  hospital  services,  including  medical  attention  and  medi- 
cine, from  April  I,  1898,  to  March,  1903,  was  only  $1,370.40.  This  is  truly  an  excel- 
lent showing  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  corps  of  instructors,  as  well  as  for  the  healthful  surroundings." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  four  cadets  were  awarded  diplomas  as  graduates,  and 
two  of  them  received  commissions  as  lieutenants  in  the  Territorial  militia. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  work  done  by  the  school,  one  of  its  first  three  grad- 
uates, class  of  1902,  was  able  to  enter  the  second  year  or  sophomore  class  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  about  the  best  technical  school  in  the  coun- 
try. He  entered  the  class  with  ease  and  was  prepared*  in  many  of  the  subjects  for  a 
higher  class.  Contending,  as  we  are,  against  a  lack  of  facilities,  we  are  still  able  to 
accomplish  good  results,  and  we  wish  to  found  and  equip  further  scientific  depart- 
ments, which  will  give  us  greater  power  to  train  and  develop  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents with  a  practical  end  in  view.  We  need  money  to  maintain  the  departments 
already  established  and  to  found  others. 

A  thorough  military  school  is  always  an  expensive  one,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  this  country.  The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  has  aimed  to  give  to  the 
people  of  this  Territory  a  regularly  disciplined,  thoroughly  equipped  training  school 
for  young  men  and  boys,  and  it  has  succe^ed  to  a  very  great  extent;  but  it  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  should  have  a  larger  appropriation  in  order  to  hold  and  continue 
its  work,  or  it  must  of  necessity  stagnate.  A  school  of  this  class  can  not  stand  still. 
The  institute  has  been  and  is  still  growing  rapidly,  but  without  money  to  build  more 
living  quarters  and  equip  further  scientific  departments  it  will  b^in  to  decline.  We 
wish  to  maintain  this  school  in  its  position  as  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Southwest, 
and  we  view  with  dismay  the  possioility  of  its  either  standing  still  or  declining. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  session  the  demand  for  admission  became  so  great 
that  the  regents  decided  to  erect  a  new  10-room  building  in  addition  to  cutting  off 
four  comfortable  living  rooms  in  the  gymnasium. 

These  together  furnished  additional  quarters  for  28  cadets.  The  new  building  was 
designed  and  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  wing  of  the  bar- 
racks building  which  we  hope  to  erect  as  soon  as  the  bond  issue  granted  the  school 
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by  the  thirtv-fourth  legislative  assembly  is  approved  by  Congress.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  school  to  make  all  improvements  substantial  and  perinanent,  and  the  new 
building  was  erected  with  that  end  in  view,  at  a  cost  of  $2,300. 

The  property  of  the  institute  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  all  under  fence,  10  acre» 
of  which  are  irrigated,  set  in  grass  and  planted  with  trees,  making  beautiful  parade 
grounds  and  campus.  The  town  is  building  very  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
school  and  has  entirely  surrounded  it.  Naturally  the  property  is  becoming  very 
valuable.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  large  4-8tory  bricK  structure  described  in  our 
former  reports  and  four  substantial  frame  buildings.  There  has  never  been  any 
special  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  these  buildings;  but  as  the  school  w^as 
obliged  to  have  them,  we  used  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  current  expenses 
and  oy  the  hardest  efforts  managed  to  earn  money  with  which  to  run  the  school. 

During  the  past  year  the  institute  has  put  in  a  system  of  waterworks  at  a  cost  of 
$3,563.58.  The  system  consists  of  an  artesian  well  290  feet  deep,  located  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  1,700  feet  south  of  the  institute,  and  is  cased  with  8-inch  casing.  The 
well  gushes  17  feet  above  the  ground  and  furnishes  power  to  operate  a  No.  80  ram, 
which  is  connected  by  5-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  with  the  10,000-ganon  tank,  the 
same  formerly  filled  by  the  steam  pump.  The  tank  is  60  feet  above  the  foundation 
of  the  main  building,  and  has  pressure  enough  to  throw  water  on  top  of  any  of  the 
buildings.  The  ram  forces  water  onto  the  grounds  at  the  rate  of  120  ^llons  per 
minute  and  supplies  all  the  water  needed.  This  is  a  great  saving,  as  the  old  system 
requii-ed  the  running  of  the  engine  nearly  every  day,  and  the  expense  in  fuel  and 
attention  was  great  Since  our  last  report  we  have  also  had  the  main  building  par- 
tially replastered  and  painted  throughout.  We  have  fenced  the  entire  grounds  and 
erected  a  lar^  storeroom  and  stable. 

Following  IS  the  table  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June 
30,  1903.  AH  original  bills  are  required  to  be  itemized  and  receipted,  are  carefully 
filed  and  preserv^,  and  are  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

RECEIFTS.    , 

Balance  on  hand,  land  sales  and  leases  fund,  June  30,  1902 $812. 83 

Balance  on  hand,  levy  fund,  June  30,  1902 346.89 

Balance  on  hand,  tuition  fund.  June  30, 1902 72. 41 

Received  from  Territorial  auditor  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903, 

levy  proceeds 9,  751.  73 

Received  for  board  and  tuition  from  June  30, 1902,  to  June  30, 1903 17, 830. 00 

Total  receipts 28,813.86 

DISBUBSUMENTS. 

Maintenance  and  supplies: 

Advertising 1198.30 

Athletic  supplies 142. 30 

Commissary 6, 356. 45 

Expense 812.75 

Fuel 1,208.80 

Hospital 197.72 

Insurance 217. 60 

Laboratory 57.48 

Laundry 1,495.48 

Light 530.30 

Military  supplies 137.07 

Office 489.59 

Repairs 36L26 

Salaries 5,808.15 

Stable 294.16 

Wages 2,562.05 

$20, 850. 36 


Buildings 2,558.60 

Fencing 12.10 

Furniture  and  fixtures 653.61 

Improvements 268. 63 

Librarv 14.65 

Movab'les - 305.00 

Tools 2L86 

Waterworks 1,838.38  _ 
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Balance  on  hand,  land  sales  and  leases  fund,  June  30,  1903 $4. 38 

Balance  on  hand,  levy  fund,  June  30,  1903 12. 57 

Balance  on  hand,  tuition  fund,  June  30,  1903 2,364.73 

Total 28,813.86 

NEW  MEXICO  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
By  Francisco  Deloado,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  unable  to 
report  any  specific  work  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
beyond  the  advance  made  toward  the  completion  of  the  building  now  being  built  for 
the  future  use  of  the  school,  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  present  contract,  which 
covers  only  the  finishing  of  the  first  floor  and  the  stairways  to  the  second  and  third 
floors.  That  contract,  by  its  terms,  required  such  completion  by  August  15,  1902, 
over  a  year  ago,  but  the  delay  in  supplying  the  brick,  as  claimed  by  the  contractor, 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  walls  before  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  cold 
weather  delayed  the  work  till  spring.  The  work  under  the  contract  is  now  about 
completed,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  at  once  contract  for  the  finishing  of 
such  additional  parts  of  the  building  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  use,  and  also  to  con- 
tract for  the  requisite  furniture  and  equipments.  To  do  this  it  is  thought  that  the 
board  will  postpone  opening  the  school  until  next  year  and  use  all  the  funds,  both 
permanent  and  for  maintenance,  in  finishing,  furnishing,  and  equip^ine  the  buildmg 
to  the  extent  above  stated,  although  this  action  has  not  yet  been  positively  decided  on. 

No  school  has  been  held  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  because  there  was  no  appro- 
priation nor  tax  levy  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  of  1901.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1903  made  a' deficiency  appropriation  of  $800  for  the  balance  of  the  present 
Territorial  fiscal  year  and  a  tax  levy  of  one-tenth  of  1  mill  for  each  of  the  coming  two 
fiscal  years. 

It  is  believed  that  some  time  during  the  coming  calendar  year  the  board  will  be 
able  to  open  the  school  in  the  new  building  under  favorable  conditions,  and  that 
thenceforth  ample  provision  can  be  made  for  the  training  and  education  of  all  the 
deaf  mutes  of  the  Territory  who  may  apply. 


REPORT   OF   NEW   MEXICO   INSANE  ASYLUM. 

By  Jefferson  Raynolds,  PresideiU. 

Number  of  patients  in  asylum  May  31,  1902 Ill 

Admissions  for  the  year. ". - 30 

Total  number  treated -. 141 

Recovered 13 

Improved -       2 

Died 18 

33 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  May  31,  1903 108 

The  percentage  of  recoveries,  based  on  admissions  for  the  period,  was  39.3  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  deaths,  based  on  the  total  number  treated,  was  12.7  per  cent. 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 109 

NumlSr  of  meals  furnished  patients , . . . .  119, 355 

Cost  of  food  supplies $5,819.37 

Average  cost  food  supplies,  each  patient — 

Year 54.30 

Month 4.525 

Week 1.041 

Day .1488 

Meal .0496 

Total  actual  expense  for  maintenance  for  year 26, 508. 06 

Average  expense,  each  patient — 

Year 243.19 

Month 20.265 

Week , 4.654 

Day .6663 

Meal .2221 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  such  a  flattering  percentage  of  recoveries  based  on  admis- 
sions for  the  year,  though  the  asylum  is  rapidly  becoming  filled  with  chronic  and 
incurable  cases.    In  such  an  institution  there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
acute  or  curable  cases  should  have  preference  over  the  chronic  or  incurable  ones,  but 
under  the  law  as  now  framed  the  medical  superintendent  and  board  have  no  discre- 
tion whatever,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  but  little  room  for  any  class  of  patients, 
the  greater  number  now  in  the  asylum  being  incurable,  and  in  all  probability  will 
remain  there  until  relieved  by  death.    There  is  a  pressing  need  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  female  patients,  which  becomes  more  insistent  from  year  to  year.     With 
this  provided  for,  the  male  patients  would  occupy  all  of  the  present  building,  and 
probablv  some  years  would  elapse  before  further  enlar^^ement  would  be  necessary. 
It  woul5  be  more  in  conformity  with  other  like  institutions  throughout  the  country 
and  more  appropriate  if  the  sexes  were  kept  in  separate  buildings.    We  are  informea 
by  our  me  iical  superintendent  and  others  that  there  are  many  cases  now  confined 
in  damp,  dark  cells  of  county  jails,  with  no  ventilation,  filthy,  and  eaten  by  vermin, 
which  are  acute.     By  transferring  these  patiente  to  the  asylum,  with  proper  care  and 
treatment  thev  could  perhaps  be  cured  and  many  of  them  discharged.    Otherwise 
they  become  cnronic  cases  and  permanent  charges  on  the  Territory.    This  institution 
stands  on  a  basis  occupied  by  no  other  in  the  Territory.     It  should  not  be  made  a 
refuge  for  the  chronic  and  incurable  c^ses  only,  placing  them  where  they  enjoy  good 
clothing,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  abundant  food,  and  the  care  their  demented  condi- 
tion demands — a  tax  upon  the  Territory  as  long  as  they  live — but  it  has  a  higher 
purpose,  viz,  to  take  the  recent  or  aciute  cases,  treat  them  scientifically,  and  restore 
them  to  sanity.    Only  a  small  number  of  acute  cases  have  been  admitted,  for  the 
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capacity  of  the  institution  has  been  taxed  with  those  that  have  become  chronic  wait- 
ing in  the  jails  until  there  w^as  a  vacancy  by  death.  The  failure  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  Congress  authorizing  us  to  sell  our  public  lands  or  issue  bonds  secured 
by  the  same  has  defeated  pur  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  the  care  of  the 
insane  people  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  crying  necessity,  and  $100,000  judiciously 
expended  would  accommodate  all  the  insane  people  of  the  Territory.  Inasmuch  as 
the  whole  Territory  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane, 
we  respectfully  request  that  some  means  be  provided  whereby  our  lands  mav  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  No  worse  policy  can  be  pursued  than  mating 
incurables  by  delay. 

The  management  believes  it  beneficial  in  body  and  mind  that  the  patients  should 
engage  in  labor  to  a  limited  extent,  the  amount  performed  and  the  time  devoted 
to  It  depending  entirely  upon  the  condition  and  desire  of  the  patient.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  work  and  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  fatigue  or  when 
not  in  proper  physical  condition.  The  patients  look  upon  work  as  a  privilege,  they 
enjoy  it,  and  are  happier  when  assigned  to  any  duty.  Over  65  per  cent  of  the 
patients  do  something  toward  their  own  maintenance.  The  importance  of  some 
recreation  is  not  overlooked,  and  twice  a  month  a  dance  is  given  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  female  department,  to  which  all  the  patients  in  fit  condition  are  invited. 
Other  amusements  are  furnished  at  intervals. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  appointment  of  the  ex  jiarte  scientific  commission 
for  the  investigation  of  the  malicious  charges  brought  against  the  management  of  the 
asylum,  the  report  of  which  is  now  in  your  hands. 


REPORT  OF  THE   NEW  MEXICO  PENITENTIARY. 
By  H.  O.  BuRSUM,  Superintendent, 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  an  average  of  about  235  convicts,  ail  of  whom 
have  been  kept  continuously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  for  public  use 
and  sale;  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road,  known  as  the  ** Scenic  Route,"  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Las  Vegas;  quarrying  and  burning  of  lime  rock  for  public  use  and  sale;  manu- 
facture of  clothing  and  shoes,  etc.,  for  penitentiary  use;  construction  of  new  build- 
ings for  penitentiary;  gardening,  etc.,  and  various  other  purposes. 

The  discipline  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  but  one  escape  occurred,  which 
w^as  made  from  the  Scenic  Route  by  a  short-term  prisoner,  wnom  we  expect  to 
recapture.    The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  exceptionally  good. 

Financial  statement  from  December  Jf,  1902 ,  to  June  SO,  1903. 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  FUND. 

To  amount  received  from  apportionments $22,  796. 11 

To  amount  received  from  transfer 5,  000. 00 

Total 27,796.11 

By  disbursements 27,480.26 

,    Balance  June  30 315. 85 

PENITENTIARY  SALARY   FUND. 

To  amount  received  from  apportionments $8, 152. 24 

By  disbursements 6,  244. 91 

Balance  June  30 1,907.33 

convicts'    EARNINGS   FUND. 

To  amount  paid  treasurer  by  H.  O.  Bursum |7, 590. 80 

By  disbursements .' 7, 085. 63 

Balance  June  30 505.17 

PENITENTIARY    PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENT   FUND. 

To  amount  received  from  apportionments $5, 559. 89 

By  disbursements 3, 253. 13 

Balance  June  30 2,306.76 

PENITENTIARY   INCOME  FUND. 

To  amount  received  from  apportionments $94. 26 

By  disbursements 93. 97 

Balance  June  30 .29 

PENITENTIARY  COMMISSIONERS*    FUND. 

To  amount  received  from  apportionments $1,244.72 

By  disbursements 557. 40 

Balance  June  30 687.32 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Keceiveti  to  all  fundH  as  follows: 

General  maintenance  fund $27,  796. 11 

Penitentiary  salary  fund 8, 152. 24 

Paid  treasurer  by  H.  0.  Buraum 7, 590. 80 

Penitentiary  permanent  improvement  fund 5, 559. 89 

Penitentiary  income  fund 94. 26 

Penitentiary  commissioner's  fund 1, 244. 72 

Total 50,438.02 

Disbursed  from  all  funds  as  follows: 

(reneral  maintenance  fund 27, 480.  26 

Penitentiary  salary  fund 6, 244. 91 

Convicts'  eaminjfp'  fund 7, 086. 63 

Penitentiary  permanent  improvement  fund 3, 253. 13 

Penitentiary  mcome  fund 93. 97 

Penitentiary  commissioner's  fund 557. 40 

Total : 44,715.30 

To  balance  June  30 5,722.72 

RULES  BEtJULATING   APPLICATIONS   FOR   PARDONS,    RESPITES,    AND  REPRIEVES  IN   NEW 

MEXICO. 

Pardons,  which  it  has  been  customarv  to  grant  on  New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
Thanksgivinp:  Day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  are  not  subject  to  the  following  rules,  but 
are  granted  solely  as  a  matter  of  grace  to  (ieserving  inmates  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  penitentiary 
commissioners,  to  those  who  have  8er\'ed  a  long  term  without  violating  any  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  w'hose  general  conduct  has  fceen 
exemplary: 

Rule  I.  All  applications  for  pardon  must  be  addressed  to  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  in  writing  and  must  be  signed  by  two  or  more  credible  perik)ns,  residents  of 
the  county  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  giving  the  post-office  address  of  each 
signer. 

Rule  II.  The  application  must  state  the  name  of  the  convict,  his  age,  where  born, 
in  what  court  and  term  he  was  tried  and  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted  and 
for  Avhat  term  he  was  sentenced,  and  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  the  pardon  is 
asked.     It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  copy  of  the  indictment  or  other  court  papers. 

Rule  III.  No  application  for  pardon  will  be  considered  unless  the  judge  of  the 
court  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  district  where  the  trial  took  place  shall 
recommend  that  the  panlon  be  granted,  and  in  case  the  ground  for  pardon  is  the  ill 
health  or  physical  condition  of  the  convict,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  recom- 
mendation for  the  pardon  must  be  obtained  from  the  penitentiary  physician. 

Rule  IV.  Applications  for  pardon  will  not  be  considered  pending  appeals  from 
judgments  of  conviction,  nor  before  the  convict  shall  have  been  actually  incarcerated 
in  the  penitentiary,  nor  unless  the  prison  record  of  the  convict  has  been  good,  which 
must  be  certified  by  the  superintendent. 

Rule  V.  Applications  with  accompanying  papers  can  not  be  withdrawn  after  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  governor,  as  they  have  become  part  of  the  records  of  his 
office.     Copies,  however,  may  be  furnished  to  the  applicant  at  his  expense. 

Rule  VI.  Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recommendations  of  as 
many  of  the  trial  jury  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  judge 
and  prosecuting  attorney,  which  latter  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Rule  V^ll.  Applications  for  respite,  reprieve,  or  commutation  of  sentence  must 
conform  substantially  to  the  ab<jve  rules  relating  to  applications  for  pardon. 

Rule  VIII.  All  applications  conforming  to  the  above  rules  will  be  promptly  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  the  executive,  and  the  applicant  notified  of  the  result. 

Personal  letters  or  interviews  by  the  applicant,  his  friends,  relatives,  or  attorneys 
will  be  of  no  avail,  as  the  granting  of  a  pardon  is  an  executive  act  which  must  be 
based  upon  the  records  and  files  in  the  executive  oflSce. 

The  governor  can  not  grant  pardons  for. offenses  against  the  United  States. 

MiQUEL  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
August  3,  1903. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 


By  Venceslao  Jaramillo,  Secretary. 

The  board  has  held  its  regular  semiannual  meetings,  as  provided  by  law,  in  January 
and  September,  and  has  endeavored  to  equitably  adjust  tne  taxes  complained  of,  but 
in  the  very  outset  it  met  with  the  difficulty  that  it  can  only  act  in  cases  where  proper 
appeals  are  taken  from  the  different  boards  of  county  commissioners.  We  herewith 
submit  counties  showing  increase  of  assessed  valuation  subject  to  tax,  for  the  year 
1902,  as  follows: 

Taos $179,088.00 

Socorro 37,290.00 

Mora 18,393.00 

Dofia  Ana 77,866.00 

San  Juan 537.00 

Eddy 200,329.00 

Rio  A  rriba 43,  012. 00 

Guadalupe 212,051.40 


Luna : $112,265.00 

Sierra 153,065.65 

Otero 161,122.37 

San  Miguel '. 562,428.00 

Santa  Fe 229,319.00 

Union 61,327.00 

Chaves •. 193,078.00 

Colfax 84,772.00 

The  following  counties  show  a  decrease: 

Valencia $38,889.89 

Lincoln 2,419,00 

Grant 281,692.00 

McKinley 221,722.00 

Bernalillo 124.265,00 

By  investigation  it  will  be  seen  that  valuations  in  different  counties  on  the  same 
classes  of  property,  other  than  lands,  differ  widely;  for  instance,  referring  to  horses. 
Bernalillo  County  returns  1,200  head,  at  only  $5  per  head,  while  San  Miguel  returns 
3,889  head,  at  $15 — more  than  three  times  as  many  at  three  times  the  valuation. 

The  tax  rolls  furnished  to  the  board  by  the  auditor  are  in  such  an  incomplete 
condition  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  to  the  board.  Out  of  21  counties  only  4 
returned  rolls  correctly  compiled,  accompanied  by  abstracts,  as  required  by  law, 
and  in  some  cases  the  abstracts  were  omitted  entirely.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
several  of  the  larger  counties  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  reducing  their  present 
very  inadequate  assessments.  This  is  done,  no  doubt,  primarily  to  avoid  their  just 
share  of  Territorial  tax,  and  while  many  of  the  smaller  counties  make  fair  aneasments 
and  pav  their  full  proportion  of  Territorial  tax,  this  condition  is  an  injustice  to  them. 

While  it  is  a  little  bit  early  to  know  exactly  how  much  good  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature,  giving  increased  powers  to  the  board  of  equalization,  and  also  the  lavr 
creating  the  traveling  auditor,  will  accomplish,  it  can  rafely  be  said  that  it  will  amount 
to  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Territory,  and  that  it  will  furnish  the 
means  by  which  the  equalization  of  taxes  can  be  more  iustly  apportioned. 

The  traveling  auditor  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  help  to  tnis  board,  as  he  will 
be  able  to  furnish  the  data  which  is  very  often  asked  for  by  the  members  of  the 
board  to  the  different  county  assessors.  When  we  meet  here  on  the  second  Monday 
of  September  we  will  be  able  to  tell  more  fully  the  workings  of  these  two  new  laws. 

The  following  are  the  assessments,  by  counties,  for  1903,  showing  a  decided  improve- 
ment and  increase,  the  figures,  however,  being  subject  to  slight  corrections: 

San  Miguel  County  leads  in  taxable  valuation,  the  total  assessment  being 
$4,732,436.  Bernalillo  County  is  second,  with  a  valuation  of  $3,103,120.  Colfax, 
Chaves,  and  Grant  come  next  in  the  order  named,  their  assessed  valuation  being, 
respectively,  $2,981,411,  $2,939,012,  and  $2,912,977.  Other  counties  whose  assessed 
valuation  is  above  $2,000,000  are  the  following:  Santa  Fe,  $2,207,842;  Dofta  Ana. 
$2,189,899;  Socorro,  $2,086,610;  Union,  $2,021,640.  The  counties  whose  aoocoBod 
valuation  exceeds  $1,000,000  are  Eddy,  $1,937,914;  Otero,  $1,570,864;  Luna, 
$1,502,692;  Valencia,  $1,359,786;  Lincoln,  $1,348,802;  Sierra,  $1,326,920;  Mora, 
$1,175,823.    Then  come  Rio  Arriba,  $981,656;  McKinley,  $968,107;  Leonard  Wood, 
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$923,017;  Sandoval,  $792,565;  Quay,  $762,998;  San  Juan,  $679,491;  Taos,  $677,820; 
Roosevelt,  $649,164, 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  according  to  the  above  figures  is 
$41,832,566.79,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  $723,821.72.  However,  the  actual  gain  in 
assessment,  subject  to  taxation,,  is  almost  $3,000,000,  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
double  assessments  and  a  decrease  in  exemptions  in  several  counties.  Ten  counties 
show  a  loss  in  assessment,  partly  accountea  for  by  the  loss  of  territory  toward  the 
creation  of  new  counties,  wnile  11  counties  show  gains  in  assessed  valuation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  IRRIGATION. 
By  George  W.  Knaebbl,  Secretary. 

Of  the  lands  granted  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1898,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  pennanent  water  reservoirs,  etc.,  the  commission  has  approved  contracts 
involving  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  applications  are  pending  involving  an 
additional  100,000  acres.     In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  15  of  chapter  69  of  the  session  laws  of  1901  of  the  Territory, 
which  makes  it  "the  duty"  of  tnis  commission  "to  investigate  and  select  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  permanent  reservoirs  for  irrigating  purposes  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  to  designate  such  tracts  of  public  land  capable  of 
irri^tion  from  such  reservoirs  as  it  would,  *in  the  opinion  of  this  comnaission,'  be 
advisable  to  locate  and  select  for  the  Territorv  under  said  act  of  (congress  in  order  to 
secure  the  enhanced  value  of  the  lands  resulting  from  the  establishment  and  con- 
struction of  such  reservoirs,  for  which  purpose  *  this  commission '  may  employ  all 
necessary  expert  assistants,"  the  commission  concluded  unanimously  to  approve  ol 
contracts  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  to  grant  rights  of  pasturage  on  first- 
class  grazing  and  agricultural  lands  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  at  an 
annual  charge  of  4  cents  per  acre;  and  also  to  approve  of  the  sale  of  25,()00  acres  of 
land  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  $2  per  acre  plus  the  costs  of  selection,  such  lands  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  upon  due  notice,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  arid  lands  have  been  reserved  by  the  commission  under 
an  expected  contract  for  the  reclamation  thereof  by  means  of  artesian  water,  and 
50,000  acres  have  been  reserved  for  sale  and  for  reser\'oir  enterprisee,  and  the 
remaining  300,000  acres,  including  100,000  granted  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  have  been  reserved  by  the  commission  for 
applicants  under  said  rights  of  pasturage,  all  of  such  reservation  having  been  applied 
for  and  requisition  made  for  its  selection  upon  the  United  States  land  commission. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  of  irrigation,  just  as  soon  as  sufficient  revenue 
accrues  from  said  pasturage  rights  and  sale  of  lands  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  employ 
a  thoroughly  competent  engineer  and  all  expert  assistants  necessary,  as  provided  in 
said  laws  of  1901,  *'to  investigate  and  select  the  most  suitable  sites  for  permanent 
water  reservoirs  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  etc.,  and  in  thi.s 
manner  to  gather  scientific  and  reliable  data  for  the  information  of  all  parties 
who,  with  such  information,  would  engage  in  the  business  of  establishing  such 
reservoirs,  and  particularly  for  submission  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  end  that  New  Mexico  may  receive  its  just  share  of  the  benefits  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  17,  1902,  entitled  **An  act  appropriating  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories 
to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands."  There 
are  several  excellent  reservoir  sites  in  New  Mexico,  and  when  they  are  submitted  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  the  data  above  mentioned,  it 
is  expected  due  attention  will  be  given  by  that  United  States  official,  and  New  Mex- 
ico will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CATTLE  SANITARY  BOARD. 

By  J.  A.  LaRue,  Secretary, 

The  drought  prevailing  throughout  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1902,  continued  until  late  in  August,  when  it  was  greatly  relieved  by 
rams  commencing  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  counties  and  continuing  througjti 
September,  causing  a  vigorous  growth  and  the  early  maturity  of  ^rass  and  herbage 
of  all  kinds  fed  upon  by  cattle;  by  the  end  of  October  they  were  m  condition  to  be 
handled.  A  strong  demand  came  from  California,  and  all  that  transportation  could 
be  furnished  for  were  disposed  of  to  be  sent  in  that  direction  at  fairly  satisfactory 
prices.  Though  rains  came  later  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  they  were  not 
well  distribute  nor  heavy  enough  to  furnish  much  water.  Grass  made  some  growth, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  old  cattlemen,  not  enough  matured  to  make  a  sufficient  supply 
of  feed  for  all  the  stock  on  the  range  through  the  winter,  and  such  as  could  be  dis- 
poscKi  of  were  sent  to  market  and  others  were  shipped  out  to  pasture  where  pasture 
could  be  found.  Owing  to  these  precautions  the  actual  loss  by  death  was  very  light 
in  comparison  with  what  had  been  feared,  and  range  men  have  renewed  confidence 
in  the  staying  qualities  of  the  old  cow. 

Abundant  rains  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and  though  it 
was  too  cold  to  give  much  start  to  vegetation  it  put  water  out  on  the  plains  in  every 
depression  and  made  it  possible  for  cattle  to  go  out  and  graze  on  those  portions  of 
the  range  where  no  permanent  water  is  found,  and  for  that  reason  haa  not  been 
closely  grazed  for  years.  In  the  meantime  some  little  new  grass  was  springing  up 
through  the  old,  and  a  great  improvement  in  their  condition  was  apparent  in  a  few 
days.  They  have  gotten  through  without  much  loss;  good  rains  have  since  been 
well  distributed  and  range  stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well. 

The  effect  of  the  floods  on  the  section  to  which  this  Territory  has  heretofore  been 
tributary  has  been  such  that  no  calculation  may  safely  be  made  as  to  the  demand 
for  cattle  to  feed  from  that  section,  nor  can  be  until  the  belated  crops  are  safely  in 
hand.  Fortunately  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  such  that  a  great  many 
cattle  can  be  handled,  and  an  outlet  for  a  great  many  of  them  is  promised  in  that 
direction,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  will  increase  to 
immense  proportions  as  the  trade  to  the  Orient  develops. 

The  investigation  for  Texas  fever  infection  in  the  quarantined  districts  of  Grant 
and  Luna  counties,  N.  Mex.,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  was  continued  under  the 
supervision  of  the  now  Territorial  veterinarian  until  early  in  Februarv  of  this  year, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  one  cow  on  which  six  fever  ticks  were  founrl  in  May,  1902, 
has  ever  been  seen.  This  investigation  has  been  supplemented  by  an  examination 
conducted  bv  Dr.  L.  J.  Allen,  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who 
reported  to  his  chief,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  that  he  had  found  no  evidence  of' Texas 
fever  infection.  This  in  May  of  this  year;  and  on  May  25,  last,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  quarantine  was  raised.  In  the  meantime  a 
sanitary  fence  10  miles  long,  closing  the  passes  leading  through  the  mountains  into 
New  Mexico  from  the  infected  districts,  has  been  erected  and  is  now  being  duly 
patrolled. 

In  common  with  all  other  Western  States  and  Territories,  New  Mexico  has  a  few 
herds  infected  with  scabies,  mange,  or  Texas  itch,  which  though  not  generally  fatal, 
the  cattle  affected  by  it  become  very  much  emaciated  and  lose  all  merchantable  value. 
The  Territorial  veterinarian  is  now  out  in  the  field  locating  the  infected  herds  and  giv- 
ing directions  for  their  immediate  treatment.  The  most  vigorous  measures  are  being 
taken  to  eradicate  it.  No  infected  animals  will  be  permittSl  to  come  in  contact  with 
noninfected  herds  or  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Territory  until  they  have  been  treated 
for  the  disease,  and  are  declared  to  be  clean  and  are  released  by  an  inspector  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  by  the  Territorial  veterinarian.  This  order  of  the  board 
will  be  rigidly  enforced  until  the  disease  is  thoroughly  stamped  out  within  the  limits 
of  this  Territory. 

Several  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  sent  last  year  from  northwestern  Texas  and 
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southeastern  New  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions  north  of  the  United  State^,  it 
having  been  claimed  that  great  advantages  of  rich  pastures,  cheaply  procured,  might 
there  be  obtained.  No  reliable  data  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  has  yet  Ixjen 
received,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  expectations  entertained  have  been  fully  real- 
ized. The  results  of  another  experiment  for  the  cheap  production  of  meats  by  the 
feeding  of  cassava  roots,  which  can  be  produced  in  the  Gulf  States  from  the  Atlantic 
Oc«an  to  Mexico,  has  just  been  reported  to  be  crowned  with  conaplete  sac<*ess. 
Beginning  with  poor  cows,  a  g^in  of  over  60  per  cent  in  weight  was  made  in  seventy- 
five  days,  and  the  cost  of  the  live  weight  produced  by  feeding  cassava  root  was  I  cent 
per  pound  and  the  profit  made  in  fattening  was  59.1  per  cent.  This,  if  true,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  is,  as  the  experiment  was  carefully  made,  beate  the 
Canada  proposition  and  creates  a  home  market  for  southern  cattle. 

The  increase  on  the  range  as  so  far  reported  has  been  about  70  per  t«nt,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  loss  of  some  early  calves  in  Chaves  and  Eddy  counties  all  are 
doing  well.  An  abundance  of  feed  is  reported  from  all  sections,  though  getting  a 
little  dry  in  some  spots.  The  depredations  of  wild  animals  have  not  increased, 
though  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  they  destroy  a  good  many  calves.  The  larce 
gray  wolves,  now  that  the  buffalo  have  |;one,  prey  on  the  young  of  all  range  stock; 
that  they  are  not  perceptibly  increasing  is  owing  to  continual  vigilance  of  individual 
cattlemen  for  their  extirpation  from  their  ranges.  No  concerted  movement  seems  to 
have  been  effective.  Many  believe  that  a  quiet  hunt  about  their  lairs  during  their 
breeding  season  gives  better  results. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903, 184,602  cattle,  5,526  horses,  and  17,275  hides 
have  been  inspected  for  removal  from  the  Territory,  and  14,315  cattle  have  J)een 
brought  in  for  pasturage  and  breeding  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SHEEP  SANITARY  BOARD. 

By  Solomon  Luna,  Prmdent, 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1902,  the  following  general  instructions  were  sent  to  all 
our  inspectors  who  are  not  continuously  employSi  on  salaries: 

"Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  Territorial  sanitary  board  inspectors  do  not 
keep  as  careful  watch  for  scabby  sheep  as  they  should.  This  opinion  should  not 
exist. 

"The  sanitary  board  instructs  you  that  w^hen  complaint  is  made,  or  that  you  learn 
in  any  manner  that  any  flock  or  flocks  of  sheep  have  scab,  you  will  immediately 
quarantine  such  flock  or  flocks  of  sheep,  notify  tne  owner  that"  the  same  have  been 
quarantined,  and  that  he  must  at  once  have  such  sheep  dipped  twice,  ten  days 
between  dippings,  and  until  the  same  are  clean  of  scab.  Upon  nis  failure  to  so  dip 
within  ten  days  after  such  notification,  take  charge  of  the  sneep,  impose  a  fine  of  1 
cent  per  head,  notify  the  board  promptly  of  action  taken,  employ  necessary  help  and 
dip  the  sheep  until  they  are  clean  of  scab.  Send  bills  for  expenses  incurred  to  the 
board,  with  amount  of  nne  imposed,  and  the  same  will  be  collected  from  the  owner 
of  the  sheep  by  suit  if  necessary.  Hold  the  sheep  in  your  charge  until  authorized  to 
release  the  same  by  the  board.  All  fines  when  collected  to  be  sent  to  the  board  to 
be  credited  to  the  inspector  imposing  the  same,  and  to  be  paid  to  that  inspector  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  aiter  collection  is  made. 

"The  sheep  sanitary  board  desires  these  instnictions  to  be  strictly  followed,  and 
all  our  inspectors  will  be  backed  up  in  any  action  they  may  take  under  such  instruc- 
tions. Any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  inspector  to  carry  out  the  same  will  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  request  for  his  resignation.  What  the  sanitary  board  desires  is 
that  the  scab  be  stamped  out  of  this  Territory,  and  we  only  want  inspectors  who  are 
willing  to  follow  instructions  of  the  board,  quarantine  sheep  when  scabby,  and 
impose  fines. 

"You  are  also  ordered  to  notify  all  crowers  in  vour  district  that  all  sheep  must  be 
dipped  at  least  once  between  now  and  the  1st  day  of  November.  This  applies  to 
sheep  which  are  not  scabby,  instructions  as  to  scabby  sheep  are  given  above.  A 
failure  on  the  part  of  an  owner  to  comply  with  this  order  to  dip  between  now  and 
the  Ist  of  November,  will  be  followed  by  an  imposition  of  a  fine  of  1  cent  per  head. 

"These  instructions  to  be  in  force  until  further  orders.'* 

A  severe  drougth  had  prevailed  for  several  mouths  previous  to  the  giving  of  these 
instructions,  which  continued  unbroken  until  later  in  the  summer.  When  the  rainy 
season  finally  commenced,  a  vigorous  fight  against  scab  was  resumed  and  the  above 
instructions  strictly  carried  out.  All  scabby  sheep  were  ordered  dipped  twice,  ten 
davs  between  dippings,  or  until  clean  of  scab. 

In  the  early  winter  all  sheep  in  the  Territory  were  ordered  dipped,  and  our  inspec- 
tors made  reports  on  each  flock.  The  drought  which  had  prevailed  during  the  spring 
and  summer  lasted  until  so  late  that  the  grass  in  many  sections  did  not  have  time  to 
grow  and  mature.  Heavy  snows  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory  during  the 
winter,  and  in  sections  where  there  was  but  little  grass  the  losses  were  large. 

Our  shipping  inspectors  have  carefuUv  inspected  for  scab  every  lot  of  sheep  leav- 
ing the  Territory,  and  when  an  infected  flock  was  found  it  was  held  in  quarantine 
and  the  sheep  dipi>ed  once  or  twice,  when  necessary,  until  they  were  free  of  scab. 
A  report  of  each  shipmeilt  was  made  to  the  board,  which  report  is  kept  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  board. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  January,  1903,  providing  for  Federal  inspection 
of  interstate  shipment  of  live  stock,  and  that  such  inspection  by  an  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  be  sufficient  without  further  inspection. 
Under  this  act  inspectors  of  the'sheep  sanitary  l>oard  would  not  have  authority  to 
make  inspections  of  sheep  shipped  into  or  out  of  the  Territory  when  they  have 
been  inspected  and  have  a  certificate  of  health  from  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  This  board  prepared  an  act  amending  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
to  conform  with  the  act  of  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  March, 
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and  became  a  law.  By  .this  act  it  is  provided  that  inspectors  of  this  board  shall 
continue  to  make  inspections  as  to  ear  marks  and  brands,  examine  bills  of  sale,  and 
report  to  the  board  the  name  of  shipper,  destination,  number  of  sheep  shipped, 
date  of  shipment,  earmarks  and  brands;  etc.,  and  substance  of  bills  of  sale,  which 
report  shall  remain  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  board.  No  sheep  will  be  allowed  to 
be  shipped  out  unless  the  shipper  raised  said  sheep  or  has  bills  of  sale  for  same,  or 
authority  in  writine,  and  no  sheep  with  illegal  marks  shall  be  shipped  out  without 
special  permission  from  the  board. 

By  this  act  the  board  is  given  authority  to  fix  the  levy  for  sheep  sanitary  pur- 
poses upon  the  assessed  value  of  sheep,  which  will  enable  the  board  so  to  increase 
the  fund  at  its  disposal  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  employ  additional 
salaried  inspectors  and  thus  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past. 

The  board  has  now  three  salaried  inspectors  continuously  employed  and  they  are 
rapidly  cleaning  the  districts  over  wnich  they  have  charge  of' scab  among  the 
sheep.  In  addition  to  these  three  inspectors  the  board  has  a  corps  of  30  range  and 
shipping  inspectors.  The  range  inspectors  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  scabby 
sheep  with  full  authority  to  quarantme  and  order  thesheep  dipped,  or  take  charge  of 
the  nock  and  dip  them  when  their  orders  are  not  complied  with.  By  said  act  the 
board  is  also  given  authority  to  impose  fines  when  sheep  have  scab  and  to  collect 
such  fine  by  suit  when  necessary. 

This  spring  was  remarkably  cold  and  grass  in  many  sections  very  late,  and  there 
was  consequently  a  comparatively  poor  lambing.  The  per  cent  of  liunbs  saved,  how- 
ever, varieid  in  aifferent  sections  from  very  bad  to  extra  good. 

During  the  first  half  of  June  rains  were  general  throughout  the  Territory  and  there 
is  now  plenty  of  water  and  grass.  Scabby  sheep  have  been  quarantined  by  oar 
inspectors  and  their  owners  are  dipping  them  under  the  directions  of  said  inspectors. 

During  the  previous  year  the  board  sent  out  in  both  English  and  Spanish  a  large 
number  of  pamj^hlets  setting  forth  instructions  as  to  preparation  and  use  of  sheep 
dips,  said  directions  havine  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  the  board  urged  upon  the  sheep  growers  of  this  territory  that 
thev  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  dipping  their  own  sheep 
and  tnat  they  carefully  study  these  directions  and  dip  their  sheep  in  accordance 
therewith.  This  pamphlet  is  still  constantly  in  demana  and  undoubtedly  has  been 
of  great  benefit. 

The  membership  of  the  board  was  increased  by  the  act  heretofore  referred  to  fram 
three  to  five,  thus  decreasing  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  each  member 
has  direct  charge  and  greatly  increasing  the  value  and  emciency  of  the  board. 

Ck)nditions  for  the  stomping  out  of  scab  in  New  Mexico  are  much  better  than  ever 
before  and  the  board  feels  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  improved  prospect 

The  number  of  sheep  which  left  the  Territory  in  the  time  covered  by  this  report  is 
422,252. 

The  number  brought  in  during  the  same  period  is  32,394. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  immediately  before  lambing,  taken 
from  data  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  board,  was  3,300,000. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  BOARD  OF   LOUISIANA  PURCHASE    EXPOSITION 

MANAGERS. 

By  W.  B.  Walton,  Secretary, 

The  act  of  the  thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly  creating  the  Territorial  board  of 
Louisiaua  Purchase  Exposition  managers  of  New  Mexico  demonstrated  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory  to  have  a  creditable  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
ExpoBition  at  St.  Louis  in'  1904.     A  similar  board  had  been  created  by  the  thirty- 
fourth  assembly,  but  at  the  recent  legislative  session  a  clause  providing  for  the  repeal 
of  the  former  act  was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  became  law,  owing  to 
the  inadvisability  of  attempting  to  change  a  measure  of  such  general  importance  and 
affecting  so  many  conflicting  interests.     As  soon  as  this  action  became  known  there 
was  a  demand  from  all  over  the  Territory  that  provision  be  made  at  once  to  continue 
the  work  of  collecting  and  preparing  an  exhibit,  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  present  board  on  March  19, 1903.     The  new  act  was  drafted 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  former  one  with  a  few  minor  changes,  and  carried  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $30,000,  the  same  to  be  raised  by  levy. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  act,  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero  on  May 
18,  1903,  named  the  following  as  members  of  said  board:  Charles  A.  Spiess  and 
Eusebio  Chacon,  of  Las  Vegas;  Fayette  A.  Jones,  of  Albuquerque;  Arthur  Seligman, 
of  Santa  Fe;  Carl  A.  Dalies,  of  Belen;  Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  of  Roswell,  and  W.  B. 
Walton,  of  Silver  City.  The  organization  of  the  board  was  perfected  June  1,  1903, 
by  the  selection  of  these  officers:  Charles  A.  Spiess,  president;  Carl  A.  Dalies,  vice- 
president;  W.  B.  Walton,  secretary;  Arthur  Seli^ian,  treasurer. 

Since  its  organization  the  board  has  been  holdmg  meetings  on  an  average  of  once 
a  month,  and,  considering  the  comparatively  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  existence, 
excellent  progress  is  being  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit,  war- 
ranting the  statement  that  the  showing  will  be  altogether  creditable. 

Arrangements  have  made  for  the  erection  of  a  New  Mexico  building  at  St.  Louis 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  the  expenditure  for  such  purpose  being  necessarily 
sniall  on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation.  The  buildmg  will  be  of  the  Spanish 
mission  style,  neat  and  attractive  m  appearance,  and  will  be  conveniently  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  work  of  collecting  a  comprehensive  display 
of  our  wonderful  resources  is  well  under  way  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the 
people  of  the  different  counties  are  taking  commendable  interest  in  assisting  the 
board  by 'local  effort.  The  mining  industry  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  mag- 
nificent products  of  our  farms,  forests,  and  stock  ranges  will  be  intelligently  shown. 
The  educational  exhibit  gives  every  promise  of  being  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and 
one  which  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  great  strides  which  New  Mexico  is  making  in 
educational  advancement. 

It  is  the  policv  of  the  board  to  make  "the  New  Mexico  of  to-day"  the  guiding 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  time  has  passed  for  exhibitions  that  will  lead  people  to 
suppose  New  Mexico  is  still  inhabited  i^ainly  by  a  race  who  wear  Navajo  olankets, 
use  Dows  and  arrows,  and  whose  chief  earthly  possessions  are  highly  colored  pottery 
and  quaint  baskets.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  board  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible 
what  New  Mexico  has  done  in  development,  its  progress,  its  resources,  and  what  it 
actually  is  at  this  time.  The  New  Mexico  exhibit  will  be  essentially  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  desirability  of  the  Territory  for  homes  or  investment  and  to  attract 
people  here  to  remain  permanently;  not  lor  the  curiosity  seeker.  The  archseolog- 
ical  and  historical  phases  will  not  be  neglected,  but  they  will  not  be  made  the  leaa- 
ing  features,  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 
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By  Max.  Frost,  Secretary. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  thirty-fifth  legislative  assembly  in  March  the  following 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  were  appointed,  acconiing  to  law^  members  of  the  bureau  of 
immigration  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  were  duly  confirmed  by  the  legislative 
council:  Granville  Pendleton,  Aztec,  San  Juan  County,  first  district;  Alfred  Gronp- 
feld,  Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  County,  second  district;  Joseph  W.  Bible,  Hanover, 
Grant  County,  third  district;  William  B.  Bunker,  Las  Veeas,  San  Miguel  County, 
fourth  district;  Jose  E.  Torres,  Socorro,  Socorro  County,  fifth  district. 

These  appointees  qualified  according  to  law  and  met  in  annual  seBsion,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  immigration,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  1903,  and  organized  as  follows: 

W.  B.  Bunker  was  elected  president;  Granville  Pendleton,  vice-president;  Joaeph 
W.  Bible,  treasurer.  Max.  Frost  was  unanimously  reelected  as  secretarj*  of  the 
bureau. 

The  bureau  is  nonpartisan  in  character,  three  of  its  members  being  Republican  in 
politics  and  two  being  Democrats. 

The  operations  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  have  been  extensive,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  has  been  much  greater  than  during  the  year  1901-2, 
The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  applications  for 
literature  published  by  the  bureau  giving  information  concerning  the  conditions, 
resources,  and  climate  of  New  Mexico  have  also  been  constantly  augmented. 

During  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made  the  following  bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  published  by  the  bureau: 

The  County  of  Bernalillo,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Chaves,  10,000 
copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Coltax,  10,000  copies,  5,000  not  illustrated  and  the 
second  edition  of  5,000  illustrated,  revised,  and  enlarged;  the  County  of  Dofia  Ana, 
5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Eddy,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County 
of  Grant,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Guadalupe,  5,000  copies,  illus- 
trated; the  County  of  Lincoln,  5,000  copies,  illustratied;  the  County  of  Luna,  5,000 
copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  McKinley,  5,000  copies,  not  illustrated;  the  County 
of  Mora,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Otero,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the 
County  of  Rio  Arriba,  5,000  copies,  not  illustrated;  the  County  of  San  Juan,  5,000 
copies  not  illustrated  and  10,000  copies  illustrated;  the  County  of  San  Miguel,  10,000 
copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Santa  Fe,  5,000  copies  not  illustrated  and  8,000 
copies  illustrated;  the  County  of  Sierra,  5,0Ci0  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of 
Socorro,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  Count v  of  Taos,  5,000  copies,  not  illustrated; 
the  County  of  Union,  5,000  copies,  illustrated;  the  County  of  Valencia,  5,000  copies, 
illustrated,  making  a  total  of  138,(XX)  copies.  It  is  found  that  the  greatest  demand  is 
for  bulletins  upon  the  following  counties:  San  Juan,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves,  Colfax,  Socorro, 
Luna,  Otero,  Eddy,  Leonard  Wood,  Quay,  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt. 

Of  these  bureau' publications  the  editions  on  Bernalillo,  Chaves,  Doila  Ana,  Eddy, 
Luna,  and  Socorro  are  nearly  exhausted  and  reprints  of  the  revised  and  enlarged 
editions  of  the  publications  are  necessary.  The  bulletins  above  named  have  been 
distributed  through  the  agencies  of  the  passeneer  departments  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  of  the  El  Paso  ana  Northeastern  Railroad,  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  Railroad',  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway,  and  the  Chicago,  Kock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  These  roatis  have  rendered  this  bureau  most  timely 
and  efficient  aid  in  this  matter.  Thousands  of  copies  of  these  bulletins  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  bureau  and  many  others  have  been  distributed  by  leading  citizens  in 
different  sections  of  the  Territorv,  as  also  by  irrigation  companies,  mining  companie*^ 
boards  of  trade,  commercial  clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  Many  i-oniplimentar}' 
letters  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  upon  the  work  of  the  bureau,  the 
preparation  of  these  pamphlets,  their  neat  appearance,  their  handy  size,  and  the  val- 
uable character  of  the  information  thev  contain.  These  have  l)een  supplemented  by 
the  many  newspaper  comments  of  highly  favorable  character.     From  this  it  is  con- 
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eluded  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  being  appreciated  by  the  public.  Distribution 
of  the  bulletins  was  also  made  at  the  different  congresses  held  auring  the  year.  At 
these  congresses  a  good  deal  of  literature,  preparea  and  printed  by  the  bureau,  was 
distributed  b)^  the  delegates  from  this  bureau  to  members  of  the  congresses  and  to 
prominent  citizens  of  the  towns  and  cities  wherein  they  were  held.  The  titles  of 
these  pamphlets  are: 

Horticulture  and  Agriculture  in  New  Mexico,  Climate  is  Fate,  Mines  and  Minerals 
of  New  Mexico,  N^  Mexico,  New  Mexico  Health  Resorts,  and  bulletins  descriptive 
of  each  and  every  county  in  the  Territory. 

Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  upon  New  Mexico  affairs,  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  were  also 
among  the  literature  so  distributed  and  given  away  at  these  congresses  and  exposi- 
tions. Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  publications  of  tfie  bureau  and  of  the  Report  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  for  the  years  1901  and  1902  have  also  been  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  educational  institutions  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  kept  for  reference  and  where  this  bureau  is  informed 
they  are  proving  of  great  interest  and  benefit. 

The  bureau  is  now  at  work  gathering  mineral  specimens  from  all  sections  of  the 
Territorjr  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  creditable  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purcha5>e 
Exposition,  in  1904.  Mining  men  throughout  the  Territory  are  being  addressed  and 
are  asked  for  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the  bureau.  When  received  they  will  be  labeled, 
carefully  packed,  and  arranged  to  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  above  indicated. 

Much'  material  information  and  data  have  been  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing bulletins  and  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  at  the  World's  Fair  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904;  photographs  are  being  obtained  and  cuts  of  the  same  are  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  such  pamphlets  and  bulletins  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly;  the  bulletins  are  to  be 
printed  and  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  expoisition  in  May,  1904.  Every 
United  States  Senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  has  been  furnished  with  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of 
the  Dureau,  and  many  bureau  officials  at  W^ashington  have  also  been  furnished  the 
^me.     State  universities  and  college  libraries  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  during  the  past 
year  over  3,000  letters  and  applications  for  information  concerning  the  Territory 
have  been  received  and  promptly  answered,  and  in  each  case  maps,  bulletins,  and 
pamphlets  descriptive  of  New  Mexico — all  containing  information  upon  the  resources, 
conditions,  climate,  inhabitants,  public  schools,  mines,  agriculture,  horticulture,  tim- 
ber, stock,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  interests — have  been 
prepared  and  sent  out;  also  articles  have  been  sent  to  newspaj>ers  throughout  the 
country  which  have  published  them,  thus  giving  New  Mexico  a  great  deal  of  the 
very  beet  advertising  at  an  inconsiderable  expense  compared  with  the  good  this  has 
done  the  Territory. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  The  gathering  of  statistics  of  all  industrial,  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, mining,  and  labor  matters  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  and  fnll 
authoritv  for  such  work  be  given  the  bureau  by  law.  Such  information,  carefully 
collected,  arranged,  and  published  once  a  year,  would  doubtless  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  would  be  in  line  with  modern  progress  and  ideas. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  more  capi- 
talists, health  seekers,  tourists,  and  home  seekers  have  come  to  New  Mexico  during 
the  years  1902-3  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  that  many  persons  who  finally 
made  their  permanent  home  in  the  Territory  were  brought  here  by  the  information 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  Union  in  the  publications  of  the  bureau.  In  addition 
the  bureau  has  sent  specimens  of  minerals  and  of  agricultural  products  to  the  several 
congresses  and  expositions  during  the  year,  where  they  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  favorable  comment,  receiving  many  flattering  newspaper  notices. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  are  receiving  no  compensation,  out  are  only  allowed 
traveling  expenses  upon  actually  attending  meetings  of  the  bureau.  The  appro()ria- 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  being  very  limited,  but  very  few  meetings 
were  held,  and  during  the  past  year  but  two  meetings  have  been  convened.  In 
addition  to  giving  their  services  free,  the  members  of  the  bureau  do  considerable 
work  in  answering  inquiries  and  letters  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  secretary, 
sending  out  bulletins  and  obtaining  printed  matter,  and  in  gathering  statistical  and 
other  information  necessary  and  l^neficial  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bureau.  Thousands  of  bulletins  have  been  distributed  by  the  members  of  the 
bureau,  and  special  ^ood  work  in  that  direction  has  been  done  by  Hon.  Granville 
Pendleton,  vice-president  of  the  bureau,  who  has  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  during 
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the  past  year  out  of  his  own  means  in  advertising  his  home  county,  namely,  San 
Juan.  The  members  of  the  bureau  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  for  their  unselfish  labors  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  i>opulation  of  the  Territory,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information,  has 
largely  increased  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  specially  in  the  counties  of  Roose- 
velt, Uhaves,  Eddy,  Leonard  Wood,  Otero,  and  Quay.    There  is  also  considerable  of 
an  increase  in  eastern  Valencia  County.     The  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  t)art  on  account  of  the  recently  constructed  railrocids 
in  that  section.    The  Estancia  Plains  in  eastern  V^alencia  Ck>tm'ty,  through  which  the 
new  Santa  Fe  Central  Railway  runs,  are  attracting  much  attention,  and  homesteaders 
in  considerable  numbers  are  going  there.     As  the  lines  of  the  public  survev  have  not 
yet  been  extended  over  that  section,  the  settlement  and  the  entrying  of  land  there 
under  the  homestead  laws  are  greatly  retarded. 

Reports  from  every  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the  Territory  show  that  these  are 
constantly  increasing  in  population,  the  town  of  Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves 
Count^^,  having  made  the  largest  and  most  substantial  growth.  The  map  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  changing  constantly,  the  last  legislative  assembly,  in  March,  1903,  having 
created  five  new  counties,  four  of  which,  namely,  those  of  Roosevelt,  Leonard  Wood, 
Quay,  and  Sandoval,  have  been  completely  organized  and  in  full  force  and  existence, 
and  the  fifth,  Torrance,  will  be  organized  and  brought  into  being  January  1,  1905. 

In  these  new  counties  especially  new  towns  are  springing  up,  new  precincts  and 
school  districts  are  being  organized,  and  in  every  way  much  advancement  is  notice- 
able. At  a  very  conservative  estimate  the  population  of  the  Territorv  has  increased 
during  the  year  just  closed  between  15,000  and  18,000  persons,  ^he  bureau  of 
immigration,  judging  by  its  past  experience,  could  very  eafiilv  and  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Territory  use  2,500  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  found  that  the  demand  for  these  val- 
uable reports  is  very  great,  and  that  the  500  coi)ies  heretofore  purchased  by  the 
bureau  annually  from  its  own  funds  are  sent  out  within  a  few  months.  The  bureau 
has  received  many  letters  commendatory  of  the  excellent  and  valuable  character  of 
these  reports  and  has  found  them  to  be  one  of  the  best  to  send  to  those  desiring 
information  concerning  New  Mexicx),  intending  settlers,  and  homesteaders. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

By  B.  D.  BlacKj  Secretary. 

RBCEIPTS. 

Fees  from  applicants  for  licenses > $275. 00 

DISBURSEMBNTSi 

Balance  due  W.  G.  Hope $33.50 

Amount  due  W.  G.  Hope  for  postage,  etc 4. 60 

Remitted  treasurer 275.00 

313.10 

Balance  due  W.  G.  Hope 38.10 

Fees  from  applicants  for  medical  licenses 600. 00 

Fees  from  applicants  for  undertaker's  license 225. 00 

Fees  from  itinerant  licenses 150. 00 

Remitted  treasurer 975. 00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

By  Chab.  N.  Lord,  Secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  April  17 
and  18,  1903.  There  were  present  L.  H.  Chamberlin,  F.  E.  Olney,  and  C.  X.  Lord, 
whose  term  expired  at  the  close  of  the  last  legislature,  W.  H.  White  and  A.  A. 
Bearup  being  absent,  C.  N.  Lord  having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  D.  W.  Manley,  deceased.  There  were  eight  applicants  for  registration,  graduates 
of  colleges  reco^ized  as  reputable  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 
Three  of  these  were  granted  permanent  certificates.  Permanent  certificates  could 
not  be  eranted  to  the  other  five  at  this  meeting,  as  temporary  certificates  had  been 
issued  by  D.  W.  Manlev  and  diplomas  submitted  to  him,  therefore  the  issuing  of 
these  permanent  certificates  was  left  over  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  before 
which  time  inquiry  could  be  made  and  diplomas  examined  by  the  present  board. 

No  violation  of  the  law  was  reported  during  the  present  year. 

The  old  board  adjourned  and  the  new  Iward  immediately  convened,  with  the 
following  members  present:  L.  H.  Chamberlin,  F.  E.  Olney,  E.  L.  Hammond^  and 
C.  N.  Lord,  A.  A.  Bearup  being  absent.  L.  H.  Chamberlin  was  elected  president 
and  C.  N.  Lord  secretary  and  treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  eight  applications  for  registration $40.00 

Cash  with  treasurer '. 105.85 

145.85 

EXPENDITURES. 

L.  H.  Chamberlin,  traveling  expenses 26.20 

F.  E.  Olney,  traveling  expenses 26. 05 

E.  L.  Hammond,  traveling  expenses 16. 05 

C.  N.  Lord,  expenses 12. 00 

Engrossing  and  issuing  three  certificates 3. 00 

New  Mexican  Printing  Company 14. 00 

Typewriting  annual  report 1.00 

Cash  with  treasurer 47.55 

145.85 
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REPORT   OF   THE  BOARD   OF   PHARMACY. 
By  A«  J.  FiBCHBR,  Secretary. 

Since  last  report  the  board  has  held  two  meetings,  the  first  at  Albuquerque,  Octo- 
ber 17  and  18,  1902,  and  the  last  at  Santa  Fe,  March  9  and  10,  1903. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Albuquerque  the  following  applicants  were  examined:  John 
T.  Stark,  of  Roswell,  and  Charles  E.  Mead,  of  iSis  Vegas.  Mr.  Stark  passed  the 
examination  and  was  granted  a  certificate  as  a  r^stered  pharmacist,  and  Mr.  Mead 
was  granted  a  temporary  certificate,  to  expire  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hodge,  of  Alamogordo,  was  also  granted  a  temporary  certificate  on  the 
same  conditions. 

Mr.  B.  Ruppe  was  reelected  president  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Porterfield  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  was 
approved. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Santa  Fe,  March  9  and  10,  the  following  applicants  were 
examined:  W.  D.  Pratt,  of  Las  Vegas;  C.  E.  Mead,  of  Las  Vegas,  and  George  Wehrly, 
of  Albuquerque.  W.  D.  Pratt  and  C.  E.  Mead  successfully  passed  the  requirements 
of  the  board  and  were  granted  certificates  as  registered  pharmacists;  George  Wehrly 
was  granted  a  temporary  certificate,  to  expire  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  board  formulated  an  amendment  to  the  pharmaoj^  law,  which  was  duly  passed 
by  the  legislature.  The  committee  on  complaints  and  grievances  reported  that  T.  W. 
McSchooler,  of  Folsom,  was  violating  the  provisions  of  the  pharmacy  law,  and  Mr. 
E.  G.  Murphy  was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  findings  to  the  board. 

The  reappointment  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Murphy  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  five  years 
from  March  19,  1902,  was  noted.  Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  registered  phar- 
macists in  New  Mexico  to  this  date,  also  financial  statement  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  April  20,  1903,  Mr.  W.  C.  Portenfield  tendered  his  resignation  as  secretary  and 
treasurer,  same  to  take  effect  at  once,  and  President  Ruppe  appointed  A.  J.  Fischer 
secretary  and  treasurer  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Copy  of  register. 


Name. 

AddresB. 

1                 Name. 

Address. 

Agee.S.W 

Silver  City. 

Central,  Colo. 

Farmington. 

Belen. 

Magdalena. 

Deming. 

Philadelphia. 

Fierro. 

Silver  City. 

Albuquerque. 

Carlsbad. 

Moulton,  Iowa. 

Albuquerque. 

Lafl  Vegas. 

Aztec. 

Albuquerque. 

Clayton. 

Socorro. 

Albuquerque. 

Santa  Fe. 

Do. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Graces, 
lias  Vegas. 

Do. 
Belen. 
Raton. 
Hillsboro. 
Socorro. 
Deming. 
Denver. 

Hodge.  J.R 

Roswell. 

Arnold.  J.J 

Hubard.J.R 

Northfork,  W.  Va. 

Bowman,  Alex 

Hoffman,  C.O.F 

Hay.  J.  M 

Carlsbad. 

Becker,  .Tohn 

Las  Vegas. 

Borrodaile.  W.  M 

Hayes,  H.B 

Hamilton.  J.J 

San  Marcial. 

Bvron.  Ralph 

Cerrillos. 

Bohn.  C.  H 

Hunter.  E.R 

Beeson.  C.  T 

Ireland.  .\.  C 

Santa  Fe. 

Buchofsky.  T.  M 

Irvine,  J.  E 

Deming. 
Silver  City. 

BrlflTira,  B.  H 

Jackson,  W.  L 

Bell.£.M 

Jones.  V.  H 

Alamogorao. 
Silver  City. 

Buck.C.W 

Jacobson.  J.  L 

Conklin.J.P 

Johnson.  J.  V 

Christennen.  C 

Kinnear.  J .  A 

Deming. 

Condlt.  E.  G 

Kremi8,W.H  

Springer. 

Crawford.  L.  B 

Kinalnger.  E.  D 

Roswell. 

Charlton.  N.  E 

Kemner,  W.J 

Denver. 

DrlBcoll.Wm 

'  KilRore,  E.  B 

Albuquerque. 

Dewev.S.  N 

Lane.  A.  G 

White  Oaks. 

ElliK,P.C 

Laudenslager,  A.  £ 

Lane.  H.B 

Santa  Fe. 

Fischer.  A.J : 

T,4M«  Cnif»e«- 

Foray  the,  J.R 

Luckritz.  H.  E 

Do. 

Freeman.  Bliss 

Chica&ro.Ill. 

Forbes,  W. A 

Murphey,  E.  G 

Las  Vegas. 

Goodall.K 

Mallette.  J.  R 

AlbuQuerque. 

Goebel,0 

Miller,  C.  C 

Hillsboro. 

Grindle,M.R 

Moreno.  P 

Las  Cruces. 

Givens.  F.  I 

Mvrhe.  0.  G 

Silver  City. 

HowellH.  A.  E 

Moore.  8.  G 

Roswell. 

Howard.  John ...  r  r , .... . 

Majrhee.  H.G 

Albuquerque. 
Las  Vegas. 
Danville,  III. 

Huber,  S 

Markham.  A.  J 

Hilton,  Mrs.  E.K... 

Socorro. 

Miller.J.A 
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Chpy  of  register — Continaed. 


Name. 

Address. 

Name. 

Address. 

Moore.  T.  B 

Tucumcari. 
San  Marcial. 
Roswell. 
Salida,Colo. 
Farmington. 
Douglas,  Ariz. 
San  Marcial. 

i  Salisbury,  H.  L 

Raton. 

Mead.C.  E 

!  Small. W.H 

Lordsburg. 

McNatt.E.E 

Schaefer.  0.  G 

Las  Vegas. 

McMahon.J.P 

Schmaalmach^  F.  W 

1  Sanders.  I 

Albuquerque. 
Trinidad. 

McCracken.  M 

Nowers,  L.  E 

1  Smith, A.R 

Carlsbad. 

Nlsbet.K.J 

1  Slack.J.C 

Clayton. 

Ney.M.C 

Albuquerque. 
Taos. 

Albuquerque. 
Silver  City. 

Schrichte.J.H 

Carlsbad. 

Orton.L.S 

i  Stark.J.T 

Fort  Worth. 

O'Rielly.J.H 

Smith.S.W 

Ansonia,Coiin. 

Porterfleld,  W.  C 

'  Tomlinson.J. A 

Tucumcari. 

Porterfield.  M.  W 

Do. 
Farmington. 
Tucumcari. 
Roswell. 
White  Oaks. 
RiAcon. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Vegas. 
Albuquerque. 
Silver  City. 
Pinos  Altoe. 
Alamogordo.                 i 
San  Marcial. 
Keystone,  W.  Va. 
Raton. 

Thomas.J.C 

Santa  Rosa. 

Prultt,F.E 

Tigner,  R.M 

Roswell. 

Prinjr.  E.  J 

Van  Patten,  H.S 

Vincent,  E.  D 

Las  Vegas. 

Payton.B.D.W 

Do. 

Paaen.  M.  Q 

Winters.  D.C 

Do. 

Priest.  E.  C 

Wegman.  M 

Chloride. 

Packert.  H.  M 

Woodward.  W.M 

Raton. 

Pratt,  W.D 

Watson,  T.w 

Albuquerque. 

Ruppe,  B 

Walton,  W.  Y 

Do. 

ReumfT.  A.  H 

Williams.  G.  B 

Do. 

Robinson.  L.B 

Warren,  W.  E 

Alamogordo. 

Roland,  F.  C 

White.  M.M 

Clayton. 
Gallup. 

Roseberry.  H.  £ 

Waring,  T.A 

Reinert.  L.  F 

ZookTj.N 

Santa  Fe. 

Schroeder,  J.  B 

ZiTmfnenni»n,j.j  -  

Ruston,  Iowa. 

Financial  gtatenienL 

RECEIVED. 


Balance  on  hand,  as  per  report  August  31, 1902 $235. 19 

Amount  received  for  registrations  and  renewals  to  date  of  this  report 406. 06 


641.25 


1902. 
Aug.  13. 

29. 
Oct.  14. 

18. 

18. 

18. 
Nov.  11. 

13. 
1903. 
Jan.    6. 

18. 
Feb.  21. 

26. 

26. 
Mar.  10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 
Apr.  21. 

21. 

21. 

27. 
6. 
6. 
6. 

15. 

25. 

30. 
July    7. 


DISBURSED. 


May 


Postage $5.00 

B.  Ruppe,  committee  on  complaints 50. 15 

Postage 5.00 

B.  Ruppe,  per  diem 10. 00 

A.  J.  Fischer,  per  diem  and  mileage 16. 10 

W.  C.  Porterfield,  per  diem  and  mileage 37. 00 

Express  on  certificate 25 

Printing,  Walton 15.00 

Typewriter  paper  and  carbon 3.00 

Letter  files  and  envelopes 2. 00 

Printinjj,  Independent  Publishing  Company 17. 00 

Postage 5.00 

Telegram 40 

Postal  cards  and  paper 2. 00 

B.  Ruppe,  per  diem  and  mileage. 31. 90 

A.  J.  Fischer,  supplies,  per  diem,  and  mileage 29. 75 

E.  G.  Murphey,  per  diem  and  mileage 21. 05 

W.  C.  Porterfield,  per  diem  and  mileage 55. 50 

Postage 5.00 

Express  prepaid  on  books  sent  to  A.  J.  Fischer 2.20 

Assistant  to  secretary 59. 95 

Postage 5.00 

Letter  files 25 

Ledeer 75 

Ribbon 25 

Postage 5.00 

Postage 5.00 

Typewriter  supplies 6. 60 

Printing,  stationery,  and  blanks 29.25 

425.35 

Balance  cash  on  band • 216,90 


REPORTS  OF  HOSPITALS. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ORPHANAGE,  AT  SANTA  FE. 

[Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.] 

Patients  in  hospitalJune  30, 1902 30 

Patients  received  during  the  year 154 

Patients  dismissed ". 85 

Patients  died 1 11 

Patients  in  hospitalJune  30, 1903 69 

Total  number  of  days 6, 230 

Financial  statement. 

Territorial  appropriation $3, 392. 06 

Pay  patients 668.25 

Donations 40. 00 

Accounts  payable 825. 69 

Total 4,926.00 

ST.  VINCENT  ORPHANAOB. 

Children  in  orphanage  June  30,  1902 64 

Children  received  during  the  year 41 

Children  taken  by  parents  ana  guardians *.  24 

Children  died  during  the  year 0 

Children  in  orphanage  June  30, 1903 81 

Financial  statement. 

Territorial  appropriation $5, 070. 68 

From  relatives  and  friends 425. 32 

5, 496. 00 
Disbursements 4, 507. 79 

Balance  on  hand 988.21 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  SANITARIUM,  AT  ALBUQUERQUE. 

[Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.] 

Charity  patients  treated 121 

Dajjs  treated 3,144 

Pay  patients  treated 461 

Days  treated 8,562 

Patients  dismissed 481 

Patients  died 63 

Patients  in  hospital  June  30 38 

Cash  received  from  pay  patients $15, 675. 72 

Cash  received  from  bazaar 2, 204. 32 

Cash  received  from  appropriation 1, 225. 01 

Cash  received  from  donations 589. 81 

19, 694. 86 
Paid  out 19,666.97 

Balance  on  hand  June30,  1903 27.89 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL,  SILV-ER  CITY. 

Patients  admitted 56 

Dajjs  in  hospital 1, 417 

Patients  discharged • 43 

Patients  died 9 

Patients  in  hospital  June  30,  1903 4 

Receipts  for  year  ending  June' 30 $1, 410. 43 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30 1, 514. 53 

Amount  for  last  month,  $104.10,  not  yet  received  from  the  treasurer. 

GRANT  COUNTY  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

By  ME8.  F.  E.  Gill,  Secretary. 

RBCEIFT8. 

From  Territory $909.  76 

From  pay  patients 1, 333.  75 

From  other  sources 135.  70 

Discount 22.  35 

By  balance 460.73 

2, 862.  29 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Groceries $868.  91 

Drugs 75. 45 

Fuel  .and  light 2.33.56 

Laundry 121.67 

Matron  fund 60. 00 

House  furnishing 143. 25 

Telephone 36. 00 

Insurance 30. 00 

Ice 18.95 

Printing 18. 50 

Salaries 1,256.00 

2, 862. 29 
Pay  patient  report. 

Numl:)er  treated 52 

Number  died 7 

Days  treated 906 

Charity  patient  report. 

Number  treated. . .  1 16 

Num  ber  died 1 

Days  treated 1,120 

LADIES*  HOSPITAL  AT  DEMING. 
[Lou  H.  Brown,  Treasurer.    Kate  Byron,  Secretary.] 

June  30, 1902.  Balance  on  hand $270.60 

Oct.   20, 1902.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No.  8827 

on  treasurer  of  Territory $304. 47 

Dec.  24, 1902.  Received  from  Territorialauditor,  warrant  No.  8931 

on  treasurer  of  Territory 145. 25 
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Mar.  21, 1903.  Received  from  Territorial  auditor,  warrant  No.  9109 

on  treasurer  of  Territory •.  $057. 44 

Received  from  secretary  of  hospital 61. 50 

Total  amount  received $868.66 


1,139.26 
Paid  out  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  as  per  75 
warrants  on  treasurer  of  Ladies'  Hospital,  numbered  from 
398  to  472,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  the  president 1, 088. 14 

June  30, 1903.  Balance  on  hand 51.12 

Patients  treated 54 

Patients  died 4 

Patients  discharged i 48 

Patients  in  hospital 2 

EDDY  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 
By  Mary  J.  Kebr,  PretkUmt. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto,  this  asso- 
ciation has  received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  from  all  sources,  the  sum 
of  $1,309.27;  $659.88  of  this  sum  was  received  from  the  Territory  in  warrants,  as  set 
out  in  said  report.  As  will  appear  from  said  treasurer's  report,  $971.52  has  been 
expended  by  the  association  in  the  care  of  patients  and  $345.77  has  been  paid  on  the 
hospital  building,  which  completes  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property. 

We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  reporting  at  this  time  that  the  association  now  owns, 
free  and  clear  of  all  indebtedness,  the  hospital  building  with  room  therein  for  taking 
care  of  10  patients. 

The  pro})erty  is  worth  at  the  present  time  about  $3,500. 

During  the  past  year  33  patients  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  the  average  time  per 
each  patient  has  been  slitrhtly  over  17  days.  The  total  number  of  days  for  all  of  the 
33  patients  was  565,  which  shows  that  it  has  cost  the  association  $1.72  per  day  each 
for  the  care  of  the  patients,  which  is  something  less  than  the  average  cost  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  The  association  has  been  somewhat  disappointed 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  Territory  during  the  last 
year,  as  an  examination  of  the  treasurer's  report  for  last  year  shows  that  the  associa- 
tion received  from  the  Territory  $1,031.06  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 
or  $371.18  more  than  the  amount  received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  As 
a  result  the  association  has  had  to  draw  all  of  the  b&lance  left  over  from  last  year, 
and  use  practically  all  of  the  funds  secured  from  meml)er8hip  fees,  donations,  etc.,  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  patients,  and  it  has  found  itself  without  funds  with  which  to  make 
some  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  building. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  by  the  association  that  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  shortly,  so 
that  the  auditor  will  be  able  to  distribute  to  it  something  like  the  amount  we  expect 
to  receive  from  the  appropriation  made  for  its  benetit  by  the  legislature.  We  have 
no  doubt,  of  course,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  taxes  have  not  been  collected 
and  turned  in  to  the  Territorial  treasurer;  otherwise  warrants  would  have  been  sent 
to  our  treasurer  for  the  same. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  association  feels  that  it  has  passed  through 
another  successful  year,  in  that  it  has  l)een  able  to  afford  relief  and  comfort  to  many 
afflicted  persons  who  would  have  otherwise  received  no  care  or  attention,  and  in 
many  cases  not  only  have  the  sufferings  of  human  beings  been  alleviated,  but  lives 
have  Ijeen  saved. 

I,  J.  O.  Cameron,  treasurer,  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

RECEIPTS. 

1902. 

July     1 .  Balance  from  last  report $200. 76 

Aug.  14.  Cash  from  Francis  La  Casse 5. 00 

20.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8736 77.05 

20.  Eddy  County  warrant 2.40 

Sept.    6.  Cash  returned  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson 25.00 

9.  Miles  Stone,  patient 11. 00 

15.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8785 91.60 
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Oct     6.  Geo.  Wilcox,  patient $S.  CO 

16.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8819 65-25 

Nov.  11.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8858 63.58 

Dec.  19.  Cash  from  Miss  Brown,  account  of  patient 5- OO 

29.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8923 79.  62 

1903. 

Jan.     7.  Cash  from  Miss  Danforth,  patient 6.  OO 

7.  Cash  from  Mrs.  Smith,  patient 14.  00 

Feb.     2.  Territorial  warrant  No.  8966 80.  Ol 

2.  Cash  from  Eddy  Countv 30.  OO 

5.  Cash,  Mr.  Bobo .' 15.  OO 

Chas.  Watson,  p^atient 4.  00 

Mr.  Cialvan,  patient 6.  00 

Proceeds  Skajitgs's  entertainment 9.  50 

11 .  Membership  fees 64.  00 

19.  Membership  fees 12.  25 

21.  Cash  from  Miss  Hendy,  patient 14. 00 

Mr.  Alexander,  patient 9. 00 

21.  Territorial  warrant  No.  9057 119.50 

Mar.    9.  Cash  from  minstrel  entertainment 31.  S8 

20.  Cash  from  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company, 

donation 40. 00 

23.  Cash,  Mrs.  Handle,  patient 20.00 

23.  Cash,  Mr.  Kinsen,  patient ! 4. 50 

23.  Territorial  warrant  No.  9092 83.27 

30.  Cash  from  Pecoe  Irrigation  Company,  care  patient 28. 50 

May     5.  Cash  from  Mrs.  Phillips,  patient ^ 5. 00 

5.  Eddy  County  warrant 42.  60 

28.  Cash  for  care  of  Ed.  Collins,  patient 30. 00 

Jane    1.  Cash,  Mrs.  Howtower,  patient ; 4.  50 

11.  Cash,  J.  M.  Murray,  patient 6. 00 

Cash,  Harry  Kayser,  patient 9. 00 

Total  receipts 1,309.27 

RE<?APITULATION. 

Received  from  Terntory $659.85% 

Membership  fees 76. 25 

Patients 191.50 

Eddy  C>ounty 75.00 

Donations 40. 00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments 40. 88 

Return  of  cash  advanced  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson 25. 00 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1 200. 76 

Total 1,309.27 


DISBURSEMENTS   BY   WARRANTS. 


Ko.  of  warrant. 

318 

$9.90 

No. 
348 

327 

2.00 

344 

328 

5.50 

345 

329 

6.80 

346 

330 

15.00 

347 

331 

1.25 

348 

332 

1.50 

349 

333 

40.00 

350 

334 

35.00 

851 

335 

3.00 

852 

336 

4.00 

858 

337 

6.10 

354 

338 

2.50 

855 

339 

2.00 

856 

340 

1.50 

857 

341 

7.20 

358 

342 

7.40 

359 

No.  of  warrant. 

$2.00 

344 35.00 

5.00 

1.50 

33.25 

6.25 

5.00 

1.35 

2.40 

18.00 

5.00 

7.30 

2.00 

36.00 

5.50 

e.50 

11.80 
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No.  of  warrant. 

360 

362 

362a 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

384 

385 

387 

388 

390 

391 

392 

393 

10 

11 


$4.00 
1.50 

35.00 
5.00 
1.35 
1.85 
1.95 
7.77 
4.50 
9.70 
2.50 

35.00 
5.00 
1.00 
6.00 

26.20 
.96 
.85 

24.55 

35.00 
5.35 
4.50 
1.70 
4.00 

14.00 
1.15 

18.70 

40.60 
6.70 
2.00 
6.10 

28.87 


No.  of  warrant. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 , 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 

369 

386 

389 


$17. 10 

13.00 

40.50 

27.27 

12.25 

2.00 

4.15 

35.70 

10.50 

1.50 

1.15 

40.60 

2.00 

4.90 

2.30 

17.00 

40.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.70 

5.05 


Total 965.52 

Paid  at  request  of  president 
without  warrant 6. 00 

July  12,  1902,  paid  on  hospital 
property  to  Mrs.  Farwefl . . .       100. 00 

February '5,  1903,  paid  balance 
due  on  hospital  property  to 
Mrs.  Farwell 245.77 


Total 1,317.29 


RECAPITULATION. 

Paid  on  account  of  care  of  patients $971. 52 

Paid  on  account  of  purchase  of  hospital  building 345.  77 

Total. .^ 1,317.29 

Thus  leaving  an  overdraft  at  the  S.  T.  Bitting  bank  for  the  difference  between  the 
two  amounts  of  $8.02  on  July  1, 1903. 


A   STATISTICAL   SYNOPSIS   OF   THIS   REPORT. 
NEW  MEXICO  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Area:  122,469  square  miles. 

±*opulation:  284,000;  census  of  1900,  195,310;  1890,  153,593;  1880. 
119,565;  1870,  91,874;  1860,  87,034;  1850,  including  Arizona  and 
southern  Colorado,  61,547,  which  area  now  has  over  400,000  inhab- 
itants. Of  the  present  population  144,000  came  from  the  States  or 
are  children  of  parents  from  the  States;  127,000  are  of  native  descent; 
13,000  are  Indians.  Of  the  66,396  wage-earners  in  the  census  year  of 
1900.  40  per  cent,  or  27,214,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits* 
19,478  in  domestic  service,  10,378  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
mechanics,  7,208  in  trade,  and  2,118  in  professional  service. 

FARMS  AND   FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Number  of  farms,  1890,  4,458;  in  1900,  11,834.  Acres  in  farms  in 
1890,  787,882;  in  1900,  5,130,878.  Value  of  farms  in  1890,  $33,543,141; 
in  1900,  $53,737,824.  Value  of  farm  lands,  1890,  $8,140,800;  19W, 
820,888,824.  Value  of  farm  implements,  1890,  $291,140;  1900, 
$1,151,610.  Value  of  live  stock,  1890,  $25,111,201;  1900,  $31,727,400. 
Value  of  farm  products,  1890,  $2,000,000;  1900,  $10,000,000.  Acres 
in  alfalfa,  1890,  12,139;  1900,  55,467.  Acres  under  culture,  1890, 
91,745;  1900,  203,893.  Butter,  1890,  105,000  pounds;  1900,  381,000 
pounds.  Eggs,  1890,  280,000  dozen;  1900,  840,000  dozen.  Hav, 
census  of  1900,  $1,427,317.  Cereals,  1900,  $979,903.  Vegetables, 
1900,  $278,413.  Orchards,  1900,  $197,331.  Other  products,  1900, 
$374,537.  Acres  under  irrigation,  326,873.  Improved  farms,  1900, 
12,311.  Farms  under  irrigation,  9,128.  Value  of  irrigated  farms, 
$13,551,592.     Value  of  nonirrfgated  farms,  $3,773,177. 

The  above  statistics  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians,  the  Pueblos  being  farmers  and  great  producers 
of  crops;  nor  of  crops  raised  on  farms  of  less  than  3  acres,  of  which 
there  are  many  thousand  in  New  Mexico. 

CLIMATE. 

The  weather  bureau  at  Santa  Fe  reports  for  that  point  during  1902 
twenty-five  cloudy  days  out  of  365;  81  per  cent  of  sunshine;  a  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  the  wind  of  4*2  miles  an  hour  and  an  average  velocity 
of  6.9  miles  an  hour;  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  50.2^;  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  91^;  a  minimum  temperature  of  8^;  a  precipita- 
tion of  13.36  inches;  a  maximum  monthly  precipitation  of  2.49  inches; 
a  minimum  monthly  precipitation  of  0.02  of  an  mch. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Subject  to  entry  under  the  Federal  land  laws  on  June  30,  1903, 
62,000,000  acres.  Included  in  the  four  forest  reserves,  5,125,000 
acres.  In  land  grants  approved  by  Congress,  9,963,200  acres;  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  1,900,945  acres.  The  land  grants 
approved  bv  Congress  include  549,065  acres  to  the  Indians. 

Public  land  entered  from  June  30, 1900,  to  June  30,  1903,  2,179,738 
acres.  From  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30, 1901,  655,739.54  acres;  June 
30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  441,871  acres;  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30, 
1903,  1,082,128  acres. 

Homesteads  entered  from  June  30, 1900,  to  June  30, 1903, 1,120,477 
acres;  from  June  30, 1900,  to  June  30, 1901, 265,524  acres;  from  June 
30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  386,757  acres;  from  June  30,  1902,  to 
June  30,  1903,  468,196  acres. 

Desert-land  entries,  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30,  1903,  129,595  acres; 
from  June  30, 1900,  to  June  30, 1901, 8,472  acres;  from  June  30, 1901, 
to  June  30,  1902,  46,596  acres;  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903, 
74,585  acres. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

From  1860  to  1900  New  Mexico  produced  $17,600,000  worth  of  gold. 
In  1903  New  Mexico  produced:  Gold,  $384,685;  silver,  $148,659;  cop- 
per, $860,737;  lead,  $94,936;  a  total  of  $1,489,016.  This  does  not 
mclude  the  production  by  individual  placer  miners  or  by  prospectors 
not  mining  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  addition.  New  Mexico  pro- 
duced a  vast  quantity  of  coal,  iron,  turquoise,  gypsum,  building  mate- 
rial, and  a  number  of  other  useful  minerals  and  precious  stones.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  during  the  fiscal  year  hauled  138,152 
long  tons  of  iron  ore  out  of  New  Mexico.  The  Director  of  the  Mint 
reports  that  during  1902  New  Mexico  produced  $531,131  of  gold  and 
$591,137  of  silver. 

COAL. 

Area  of  prospected  coal  lands,  1,493,480  acres;  amount  of  coal  in 
sight,  8,813,840,000  tons,  valued  at  $10,000,000,000.  Coal  produced 
from  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30,  1903,  3,710,004  tons,  valued  at 
$5,011,281.70.  Coke  produced  in  those  three  years,  94,097  tons,  val- 
ued at  $252,642.  There  were  28  coal  mines  worked  during  the  past 
year;  3  new  mines  were  opened,  1  resumed,  and  2  were  stbandoned. 
Coal  produced  from  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  1,217,530  tons, 
valued  at  $1,606,174;  from  June  30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  1,132,944 
tons,  valued  at  $1,609,848.90;  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903, 
1,359,530  tons,  valued  at  $1,795,208.80.  Coke  was  produced  as  fol- 
lows: From  June  30,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  42,732  tons,  valued  at 
$117,516.25;  from  June  30,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  25,012  tons,  val- 
ued at  $58,207;  from  June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  26,353  tons, 
valued  at  $76,919.  Men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  June  30,  1901, 
1,870;  June  30, 1902,  1,682;  June  30,  1903,  2,341. 

POLITICAL. 

Votes  cast  at  the  November  election,  1900,  39,414,  of  which  the 
Republicans  received  21,557  and  the  Democrats  17,857.  To  the  legis- 
lature were  elected  that  year  9  Republicans  and  3  Democrats  in  the 
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council  and  20  Republicans  and  4  Democrats  to  the  house.  The  vote 
cast  in  November,  1902,  was  38,798.  of  which  the  Republicans  received 
24,222  and  the  Democrats  14,576,  twenty  counties  giving  Republican 
majorities  and  four  Democratic.  To  t&e  legislature  were  elected  1:? 
Republicans  and  no  Democrat  to  the  council  and  22  Republicans  and  2 
Democrats  to  the  house. 

RAILROADS. 

There  were  1,679  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Mexico  on  June  30, 1900: 
1,981  miles  on  June  30,  1901;  2,263  miles  on  June  30,  1902;  %52i) 
miles  on  June  30,  1903,  a  total  increase  in  three  years  of  841  miles. 

STOCK. 

New  Mexico  has  1,123,000  head  of  cattle;  5,674,000  head  of  sheep; 
113,000  head  of  goats;  97,500  head  of  horses.  Its  wool  crop  in  1902 
was  22,000,000  pounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  shipped 
out  of  the  Territory  184,602  head  of  cattle,  5,526  horses,  17,275  hides, 
and  422,252  head  of  sheep. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

From  June  30, 1900,  to  June  30, 1903,  New  Mexico  paid  $130,375.11 
in  internal  revenue;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  $33,918;  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  $37,847.80;  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1901,  $58,609.31. 

INCORPORATIONS. 

In  the  past  three  fiscal  years  553  companies  filed  incorporation 
papers,  with  a  capitalization  of  $309,711,966,  with  the  Territorial  sec- 
retiary.     In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  149  companies  incor- 

5 orated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $89,735,925;  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
une  30,  1902^  204  companies  incorporated,  with  a  capiUtlization  of 
$119,446,500;  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  200  companies  incor- 
porated, with  a  capitalization  of  $100,529,541. 

ASSESSMENT. 

In  1900  the  Territorial  assessment,  subject  to  taxation,  was 
$36,364,761.16;  in  1901  the  Territorial  assessment  was  $36,977,047.94; 
in  1902  the  assessment  was  $38,633,993.27;  in  1903  the  assessment  was 
$41,832,566.79  including  exemptions  amounting  to  $2,235,615,  leaving 
an  assessment  subject  to  taxation  of  $39,596,951.79.  Property  in  New 
Mexico  is  assessed  at  an  average  of  only  20  per  cent  of  its  real  \^Iue. 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

On  June  30,  1901,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  was  $1,180,800; 
on  June  30,  1902,  it  was  $1,123,300  and  the  sinking  fund  $89,246.26; 
on  June  30,  1903,  the  indebtedness  was  $1,098,300  and  the  indebted- 
ness sinking  fund  $134,590.03.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $270,090  in 
three  years. 
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TAXES  COLLECTED. 

Revenue  of  the  Territory  the  past  three  years,  $1,545,241.37,  of 
which  $1,127,689.18  came  from  direct  taxation;  $419,622.00  collected 
during  the  fiscal  3^ear  ending  June  30,  1903;  $332,328.85  collected  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  and  $375,738.27  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1901.  From  other  sources  Territorial  revenue 
was  derived  to  the  amount  of  $407,542.19,  $142,758.22  being  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901;  $118,005.17  ouring  the 
vear  ending  June  30,  1902,  and  $156,788.80  during  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1903. 

Federal  appropriations  for  dis-bursement  in  New  Mexico  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  $423,070. 

Territorial  tax  rate,  1900,  14.05  mills;  1901, 14.29  mills;  1902, 13.99 
mills. 

INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

During  the  past  three  fiscal  years  insurance  companies  authorized 
to  do  business  in  New  Mexico  collected  in  premiums  $1,998,444.87, 
and  paid  out  for  losses  $672,415.50.  Life  insurance  companies  wrote 
in  those  three  years  policies  amounting  to  $6,552,669.61;  hre  insurance 
companies,  $39,233,614.19,  and  miscellaneous  insurance  companies, 
$5,246,885.12;  a  total  of  $51,033,168.92.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903,  there  were  written  in  New  Mexico  life  insumnce 
policies  amounting  to  $3,095,854,  fire  insurance  policies  to  the  amount 
of  $15,549,968,  miscellaneous  policies  to  the  amount  of  $2,916,414.08, 
and  premiums  collected  to  the  amount  of  $766,389.44;  while  the  year 
previous  $655,015. 27  was  collected  in  premiums,  and  the  year  previous  to 
that,  $577,039.66;  losses  paid  during  tne  past  fiscal  year,  $251,342.43;  the 
year  previous,  $234,236.36,  and  the  year  previous  to  that,  $186,836.71. 

WELLS  FARGO   EXPRESS  COMPANT. 

Revenue  on  intrastate  business  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  $32,971.55;  the  year  ending  .June  30,  1902,  $30,884.28;  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1901,  $27,313.63. 

PUBLICO   BUn^DINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Territory  maintains  15  Territorial  institutions,  the  value  of 
whose  buildings  and  gi'ounds  is  $2,000,000,  without  the  grants  of  land 
made  to  them  by  Congress.  In  addition  the  Territory  grants  sub- 
sidies to  seven  hospitals  and  an  orphan  as3^1um  maintained  by  religious 
and  charitable  organizations.  Hie  value  of  the  public  school  property 
of  the  Territor}^  is  $690,697.91,  not  counting  the  school  sections  in 
each  township.  The  value  of  the  public  propertj'  of  counties  and 
towns,  not  counting  grants  to  towns  like  Santa  1  e.  Las  Vegas,  Socorro, 
etc.,  is  $495,000,  making  a  total  value  of  public  property,  not  includ- 
ing lands,  of  $3,185,697.91. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

School  population,  1903,  68,152;  1902,  62,864;  1901,  53,008.  The 
school  population  includes  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years,  ana  the  census  is  taken  annually. 
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Enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  1903,  37,646;  1902,  35,227;  1901, 
31,510;  1900,  21,761. 

Average  daily  attendance,  1903,  24,856;  1902,  22,573;  1901, 19,451. 

Public,  schools,  1903,  665;  1902,  603;  1901,  599. 

Teachers,  1903,  757;  1902,  712;  1901,  671. 

Expenditures,1903,$287,545.02;1902,$324,784.91;19Ol,$202,882.53. 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  1903,  $454,342.38;  1902,  $424,365.42. 

Average  school  term,  four  months;  average  salary  paid  teachers, 
$56  a  month;  total  value  of  all  school  property  in  the  Territorv, 
$2,071,702.25;  enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  of  the  schools,  42,925; 
annual  expenditures  for  all  of  the  schools,  $723,048.32;  total  expended 
for  the  public  schools  the  past  three  \'^ears,  $815,212.46. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  Mexico  has  1  arcjbbishop,  1 
bishop,  1  vicar-general,  16  regular  priests,  and  43  secular  priests.  It 
has  42  churches  with  resident  priests,  325  mission  churches,  6  acade- 
mies for  young  ladies,  1  college,  8  parochial  schools,  2  boarding  schools 
for  Indians,  with  300  pupils;  2  day  schools  for  Indians,  with  200  pupils; 
2  academies  for  boj^s. 

Baptist  Churches  36,  of  which  4  became  self-supporting  during  the 
past  year,  one  college,  and  a  number  of  mission  schools. 

Lutheran  Churches  3. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  17  English-speaking  congregations,  a  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  churches,  and  a  number  of  mission  schools. 

Presbyterian,  45  congregations,  30  preaching  stations,  25  niission 
schools  taught  by  45  teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  1,562  pupils. 

Mormons,  2  churches,  with  277  souls.  A  few  scattered  members  in 
addition  at  Bloomfield  and  Plainfield. 

The  Christian  Church  and  other  Protestant  denominations  have  about 
20  congregations  in  the  Territory.  The  Hebrews  have  a  synagogue 
at  Las  Vegas  and  Albuquerque,  and  have  church  organizations  in  two 
or  three  of  the  larger  cities. 

NEWSPAPERS, 

On  September  15, 1903,  there  were  70  newspapers  published  in  New 
Mexico,  5  of  them  daily,  60  weekly,  and  5  monthly;  in  1902,  65;  in 
1901,  67.  Of  late  years  many  of  the  old  newspapers  have  consolidated 
with  newer  papers,  giving  better  news  service,  having  larger  subscrip- 
tion lists,  and  wielding  greater  influence  than  ever  before.  Each  of 
the  five  dailj'  papers  has  the  complete  Associate  Press  Service. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  288  notaries  public  were 
appointed;  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 205;  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  202. 

BANKS. 

On  June  30,  1903,  there  were  19  national  banks  and  11  State  banto; 
June  30,  1902,  15  national  banks  and  11  State  banks;  June  30,  IWl, 
11  national  banks  and  9  State  banks. 
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Resources:  June  30,  1903,  $10,696,449.31;  June  30,  1902,  *9,677,- 
165.82;  June  30,  1901,  $7,990,238.67.  Capital  stock:  June  30,  1903, 
*1,439,200;  June  30, 1902,  $1,314,450;  June  30, 1901,  $1,103,919.16. 

Deposits:  June  9,  1903,  in  State  banks,  $1,764,815.21;  in  national 
banks, $5,675,594.78;  total, $7,440,409.99;  June30, 1902, $7,455,530.08; 
June  30,  1901,  $6,073,641.34.  Loans  and  discounts:  June  9,  1903, 
$5,803,697.64;  June  30,  1902,  $5,062,294.05;  June  30,  1901,  $4,110,- 
772.57.  At  this  time  of  year  considerable  money  is  withdrawn  from 
the  banks  to  move  the  wool  crops  and  stock. 

POPULATION. 

An  estimate  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  on  June  30,  1903, 
from  registration  and  school-census  returns:  Males  of  voting  age, 
69,000:  females  of  the  same  age,  68^000;  children  of  school  age,  68,000; 
foreigners  not  citizens,  5,000:  Indians,  13,000;  children  under  the  age 
of  5,  61,000;  total,  284,000. 

CONCLUSION. 

Those  who  read  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  with  an}'  degree 
of  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  truth  regarding  the  natui*al  riches  of 
New  Mexico  need  not  be  told  that  the  possibilities  of  development  in 
almost  an}"  bi'anch  of  human  endeavor  are  unsurpassed  in  extent, 
variety,  and  attractiveness.  What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as 
well  as  the  agricultui-al,  stock  growing,  and  other  resources,  is  capital, 
and  large  fortunes  are  in  store  for  those  who  have  money  and  industry 
and  the  disposition  to  come  and  make  their  homes  among  as  hospitable 
a  people  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 

Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Territory  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
yearly  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  produce,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  mines  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  progress  and  advancement  of  New  Mexico  is  so  lupid  that 
between  the  time  that  this  report  is  written  and  it  is  printed  material 
changes  oc^cur,  new  mines  being  opened,  new  railroads  built,  new 
development  made,  and  new  towns  founded,  although  the  general 
conditions  underlying  this  advancement  are  permanent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MiGUEii  A.  Otero, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico* 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  15^  1903. 
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